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THE TSAR PERSECUTOR. 


T he intelligeflt student of Russian history cannot fail to be struck by 
the analogy between the fate of that people, crushed between the 
anvil of Orthodoxy and the hammer of autocracy, and the misfortune 
that befell those companions of Ulysses who ventured into Circe's 
palace. The heroes of both stories were drugged, spell-bound, and 
3hanged into swine; in both cases, under their bristles beat the hearts 
of kindly men; and with the modern Russians, as with the ancient 
Greeks, it needs but the resolve of one brai.ve, good man to strike 
terror into the enchantress, break the spell, and restore the victims 
to human shape. For a social upheaval, a religious revival, or even 
a gradual raising of the general ethical level would be enough to 
awaken the dormant qualities of the Russians, and thus resuscitate 
one of the most gifted, generous, and chivalrous peoples in the world. 
This is not a mere prophecy, but the embodiment of facts which can 
be verified in the story of the rise and spread of religions sects, 
especially of that remarkable sect known as “ Stundists,” which sprang 
up unnoticed apong the South Russian peasantry about the year 1800 , 
and has since spread rapidly from district to district,from government to 
government, until it now stands forth as a formidable power, engaged 
in a decisive struggle with autocracy and Orthodoxy, the upshot of 
which may mean life or death to the Russian Empire. 

To gauge the trend and significance of Stundlsm presupposes a 
knowledge of the soil on which it flourishes and of the conditions that 
called it into being; and this for an Englishman who runs while he 
reads is a matter of no little difficulty. In a general way, one may 
describe the state of the Russian peasantry, when Stundism appeared* 
to regenerate it, as that of brutes rather than men; of chattels sold 
or pledged to pay a debt, or lost and won over a game of cards. The 
m. Ui. A 
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families and feeble old fQlk, who were tottering on the brink of «the 
grave, painfully spelling dissyllabic words, struggling with vowels 
mid diphthongs, and laboriously drawing pothooks and hangers in the 
intervals of fatiguing field labour. But signal success rewarded 
patient toil, and in a few years the dedderium of Erasmus of 
Eotterdam^ was fulfilled in Bussia, and the tiller chanted scraps of 
the Gospel as he walked after his plough, the weaver sang chapters 
of it to the noisy accompaniment of his shuttle, and the traveller 
beguiled the tedium of hia journey with the thrilling stories of the 
“ Bqpk.” From that day to this, elementary instruction in reading 
and writiug is given in spite of edicts and ukases to all members of 
the persuasion.* 

Stundism, in virtue of the conditions that brought it forth, is a 
broad expanding rule of life rather than a narrow unbending creed. The 
poor peasants who were first dazzled with the new religious light had 
been afflicted with spiritual blindness all their lives; and the change 
that brought with it moral regeneration conferred neither the gift of 
tongues nor the analytical intellect of the scholastic. It would have 
been not merely rash but fatuous, therefore, had they attempted to 
go into the quibbles of casuistry, or the refinements of metaphysics. 
Their religion was confined within limits which nearly coin¬ 
cided with those of human reason ; and the Agnostic humanitarian 
will note with satisfaction that Russian Evangelical Christianity 
clothes industry, thrift, and those other non-religious habits which 
are essential to durable and deserved success with the added attrac¬ 
tion of holiness, thus giving them a double sanction and a twofold 
reward. It was from the Stundists that many of the doctrines of 
Count Tolstoi’s New Christianity were derived, and among others, 
the necessity of manual labour, which they regard almost in the light 
of a religious act. Old and young, rich and poor, vie with each 
other in their attempts to increase the sum total of the necessaries of 
life; and for many of them, as for George Eliot’s Caleb Garth, 
the prince of darkness is a slack workman. “ Why do you still toil 
and moil like a brisk young country lad ? asked a Russian priest of 
Onishtsheuko, the Stundist leader now over seventy years old. “ It is 
not I who work ; it is God within me,” was the reply; the spirit of 
which is suggestive of Amauld’s answer to Nicole, who had desired 
him to lay down the pen and rest: “ Rest! Have we not all eternity 
to rest in ? ” 

Having adopted the New Testament as their exclusive rule of faith, 
all doctrines and practices which could not, in the opinion of the 
Stundists, claim their origin from that book were rejected as super- 
k fluous: the sacraments, the intercession of saints, prayers for the dead, 
image-worship, fasting, oaths, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, &c., were 
’ Weel, No. 2, jj. 69; Mhalethffradahf Mea$enger, 1877, No. 22. 
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w^ghed and found wanting, and discarded •with the less hesitation 
that few of them had any real hold on the people. In a word, there 
was a philosophical breadth in the new movement which was cal¬ 
culated to astonish all who knew its low-born initiators. A mere 
sect may be bounded and fettered by a word, a syllable, a letter; but 
a religion needs untrammeled freedom for future expansion; and 
consciously or unconsciously, Stundism aimed at becoming a religion. 

In 1870, some Baptist missionaries from Prussia converted a number 
of German colonists, and through them several Stundists, to their teach¬ 
ings. After this in a few communities elders began to preside at prayer- 
meetings, to christen their brethren, to bless marriages, and to read 
a burial service over the dead. But averse to the thraldom of forms 
rather than to change as such, the great majority stood firm, and 
rejected the innovations. Discussions and debates became the order 
of the day ; and in the house, the market-place, and the prison, where 
many of the Stundists were confined for their faith, the question of 
adult baptism was eagerly mooted and variously solved according to 
the lights or emotions of the disputants. ** Ceremonies are mummeries,” 
cried Balaban, one of the most intelligent and energetic of them all, 
arguing the matter with his comrade Lassotsky in the Tarasht- 
shansky prison. The views and doctrines of the Baptists were 
adopted by many, but rejected by many more, and ended by gradually 
leavening the whole movement. Many of the Stundists are now 
confounded with the Baptists, but they themselves are content with 
the modest designation of Evangelical Christians; and whatever 
differences of opinion may have been engendered by the new doctrine, 
they never degenerated into anything like bitterness.^ 

For amid progressing opinions and varying practices, brotherly love 
is the one enduring doctrine of the Stundists, compared with which 
everything else is bnt as dust in the balance. “ The service of God,” 
say their teachers, “ means our living for others and dying to 
ourselves.” God is love,” exclaims the Stundist Slivka, and what 
He asks of us is love for each other who are His images, and not 
temples and wax-lights and icons and myrrh.” And it is in accord¬ 
ance with this principle that they strive to shape their lives. From 
the day of his conversion dates the Stundist’s death as an individual; 
thenceforth he exists and acts only as a constituent part of humanity; 
for although the sectarians cherish the idea of a close bond of fellowship 
among the members of their own religious body, they preach with 

^ The great majority of the Stundist s are tillers of the soil. They have also a goodly 
sprinkling, however, of other classes of the community in their ranks, artisans, fisher¬ 
men, &c., and, what is so very rare in other religious sects in Rnssik, several represen¬ 
tatives of the educated orders. The Christianity of these latter occiisionally loses 
itself in the Deism of Rousseau, or the Pantlieism of Spinoza, while the views of many 
even of the less educated Stundists on the Atonement, the Trinity, &c. &c. are more in 
harmony with those of the Hickeit-e Friends of the Vnited Slates than with the 
doctrines of English Baptists, 
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greater fire the brotherhood of the entire race, and are careful neitherly^ 
act nor omission to shut themselyes out from any part of the realm of' 
humanr^mpathies and interests. Nay, their charity, uncircumscribed 
by humanity itself, soars upwards among the starry worlds .in search 
of new objects; and the opinion is largely held by Stundists that 
Christ is still wandefjng over the myriad inhabited planets of space, 
teaching and saving God's creatures there by His word and example. 

Sins are the root of all 6 ur sufferings," they say, and all human 
sins are but forms of that Protean crime, envious discord, which keeps 
us brothers apart whom our common Father, God, created to love and 
cherish each other.'* ^ For him who observes the commandment of love, 
existence is full of charm, while death possesses no terrors. He who 
has lived for his fellows can go forth from life like the withered leaf 
blown from the storm-stricken bough, fearless whither it is being 
carried by the wind. Nor do the Stundists confine their charity to 
the distribution of money and goods; they give themselves with 
both ; mowing his hay for the prisoner or the invalid, reaping his 
com, sowing his potatoes, repairing his hut, and bringing up his 
children. It was in this school that Count Tolstoi first learned the 
wholesome lesson that alms without the almsgiver are harmful, not 
helpful; that— 

** The holy supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share with another's need, 

Not what we give but wliat we sliare— 

For the gift without the giver is bare.” 

This being not merely the theory but the daily practice of the 
Stundists, it is not wonderful that their consetiuent high standard of 
morality should have been remarked and eulogised by all classes of the 
population, Mends and foes. Even the clerical journals which thunder 
against their theology have nothing but praise for their ethics. 
“ The lofty morality of the Stundists,” exclaims one Orthodox journal, 
‘‘ is truly marvellous/' ® ‘‘ Force and violence are foreign to their 

character; guile and double-dealing banished from their lives; and 
such is their natural kind-heartedness that the insults and injustice 
which they suffer, instead of kindling their anger, evoke their com¬ 
passion.''’ “They set such store by honest labour,” we read in 
another Orthodox organ, “ that they eschew every kind of pleasure, 
emn the roost imoccnt (!) of all—viz., the squandering of their time 
away in idleness.” * “ The Stundists are a most industrious body of 

men,” writes a patriotic journal; “ they do not steal, neither do they 
drink or swear; and in the ups and downs of life they bear them¬ 
selves like genuine Christians. Crime among them is almost unheard 
of; one of their cherished virtues consists in feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, caring for the sick, sheltering the wanderer; 

* Week, 1887, No. 2, p. 54. = Kieff Diocesan News, 1872, No. 7, p. 150, 

* Kkff Tdegrajph, 1876, No. 16. * Week, 1877, No. 2, pp. 59. 
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in % word, in helping in every feasible wajt their necsessitous neigh¬ 
bours.” ^ Another strictly clerical review characterises the Stundists 
as upright, sober, compassionate people; ” ’ and even the public 
prosecutor and the police, accustomed to see mainly the seamy side of 
the lives of those with whom they come in contact, have given them 
a certificate of character of which any Christian oommunity might well 
be proud. “The Stundists,” says the police superintendent of the 
Tarashtshansky District (Ispravnik), “ are distinguished from the rest 
of the population by their uniformly high standard of morality; and 
in the villages in which they reside crime has practically disappeared. 
Owing to their sobriety, their economical condition is inoomporably 
better than that of the Orthodox population, while no comparison at 
all need be made between their respective intellectual levels, seeing 
that almost all Stundists can read and write. Their family life is in 
all respects exemplary, and their relations with each other are, in the 
broadest and best sense of the word, Christian.” So strongly are they 
imbued with the principle of religious equality, that servants and 
masters, children and parents, address each other by their Christian 
names, without lessening their mutual respect. A writer who has 
little sympathy with their religious views assures us that their family 
life is, in all respects, irreproachable: “ Bickerings and wrangling 
are very rare, as are all manifestations of authority and power. All 
the members of the family are possessed of equal rights, the husband 
being in nowise privileged in respect to the wife, nor the parents in 
respect to their offspring. Parental authority, instead of assuming 
any of those repulsive forms deemed indispensable for the right 
bringing up of children, gives way to gentle persuasion, right direction, 
and, above all, to the powerful example of a truly Christian life.” ® 
Here then, on the one hand, was a population sunk in an abyss of 
foulness, addicted to all the vices of the slave, and unrestrained by 
any of the moderating instincts of the brute; distressed, diseased, 
lacking even the keen consciousness indispensable to despair; creatures, 
in a word, for whom Mazdeism, Brahminism, nay, Confucianism itself, 
would have been a glorious revelation; and, on the other hand, a 
band of heroic individuals such as form the pith round which great 
movements grow, humanising these masses, shaping thought and deed 
in a noble harmony, transforming beasts of the field into men and 
Christians, and changing a dreary steppe into a smiling garden. 
Between these two bodies the Government, whose long cherished 
desire seemed now at last about to be fulfilled, looked on in blank 
astonishment, uncertain whether to applaud or condemn. Peter the 
Great, Elizabeth, Catherine, and Alexander I., painfully conscious that 

^ Memoirs of theFatJterUmd, 5, ^.210, 

” JScdesUxHtico-poGial JUetHnger, 1880, No. 91. 

3 Faith and Meaaon (a Bimensual oi^an of the Orthodox Church, published in 
Kharkoff), 1886, No. 20, pp. 41, 42 ; Week, 1877, No. 2, p. 60. 
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their people were morally dead, had applied drastic measures* to 
resuscitate them. Ukases imparting to Church disciplme the sanction 
of pena laws, edicts compelling the population to visit the church, 
co^esiS'their sins and receive communion, and statutes condemning 
them in certain cases to do severe penance in monasteries, had been 
issued, and issued ip vain. As a last resource, the transfusion of 
healthy foreign blood*had been resorted to ; but the establishment of 
German, Austrian, Bohemian, and Servian colonies in the south of 
Eussia had resulted only in the formation of ethnographical oases in 
the midst of a desert, in the production of streaks of grey light that 
merely intensified the surrounding gloom. Here now at last was a 
moral agency securing all the advantages which the Government 
desired for the people, and steering clear of all the dangers they appre¬ 
hended. No vast upheaval was to be feared ; no sudden crises such 
as those during which men and institutions are put on their trial or 
swept ruthlessly away. The forces of which Stundism disposed worked 
gently, imperceptibly, and with the even regularity of a law of Nature, 
an inestimable advantage in the classic land of dynamite and the 
revolver. But the Government let the opportunity slip; the resusci¬ 
tated people were thrust back into the dank graves whence they had 
arisen; while their saviours, ranked as incendiaries and murderers, were 
flogged, ruined, banished, and condemned to the Siberian mines. 

But in answer to the charges of inhuman cruelty and un-Christian 
hatred, the Government and the Church are entitled to enter a plea 
of self-defence, for enlightenment and progress are absolutely incom¬ 
patible with autocracy and Orthodoxy; while the clergy, afraid of losing 
their fees for the sacraments, may well be excused if they took refuge 
behind the sword of the State, conscious that ignorance disqualified 
them from employing argument, and vice from relying on the force of 
example. This consciousness of their own shortcomings assumed 
strange forma, sometimes impelling the priest to decline, in spite of 
the pressing request of the authorities, to reason with the sectarians, 
and point out to them their errors;* at other times determining the 
monasteries to refuse to admit the Stundists who were condemned to 
reside and do penance there, “ lest they should pervert the brethren 
who are weak in the faith.” ‘ 

But the devices employed by the clergy to ruin the sectarians 
whom they could not hope to convert, would have disgraced a less 
exalted order, and irreparably damaged a more respectable cause. 
The first recorded attempt to stay the progress of the new sect took 
place in 1865, when the of an ‘‘infected” district forwarded a 
secret report to his rural dean, in which he accused the Stundists of 

> Cf. Materials for tbe History of Stundism " (pamphlet in Russ), 1884, pp. 16,17. 
Transactions of the Diocese of Kherson,” 2866, pp. 282, 283. 

' > “ Transactions of the Diocese of Kleff/’ 1876, p. 74. 
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drkiking milk on Wedimsdajs and ^days,. imd of dianting hymns 
and reading ike New Testment; as if this book were a play&ing 
instead of amannal of morals to regulate one’s life by. But a ^rem* 
ment Commissary, sent to study the sect on the spo^ declared in his 
secret report that the most dangerous and criminal trait in StundiSm 
was its principle of (Christian) brotherhood; “ fer a very close bond of 
service and love unites in one body all the members of this s^t.” ^ 

The clergy were instructed by their superiors to influence the 
apostates by laying stress on the awful and indisputable troth 
that there is no salvation possible outside the Orthodox Church. 
Many of the sectarians who felt indisposed to enter into relations 
with popes whom they often met on the road in a state of helpless 
drunkenness, and who occasionally left a corpse for four or flve days 
in a house until the haggling about the price of the burial service 
was brought to a successful issue, were arrested by the police in order 
the more conveniently to be brought up before the priests, the deans, 
and the consistories, by whom they were questioned, cross-questioned, 
cajoled, and bullied. They treated the clergy with marked respect; 
replied to their questions with transparent frankness, and merely 
complained of being kept indefinitely in prison for reading the Gospel 
and endeavouring to live in accordance with its precepts.^ After 
having spent a considerable time in gaol, they were set free on the 
ground that no crime had been brought home to them, whereupon the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries wrote to entreat the Government to re-arrest 
and punish them administratively —viz., without trial or formal 
accusation.-’ It would be presumptuous to expect the Western reader 
to give credence to a damning accusation of this kind against a body 
of men so highly respected by the hierarchy of the Anglican Church 
on anything shprt of the most conclusive evidence known to a court 
of law. The documents on which it rests are the original reports of 
the bishops, archbishops, and consistories themselves. “ The release 
of imprisoned Stnndists (found not guilty by the verdict of an Orthodox 
jury, in which the judge concurred) only increases the people’s respect 
and admiration for these sectarians, and lends colour to the belief 
that his Excellency the Governor is of their way of thinking.” ■* 

This simulated fear that the masses would confound the impar¬ 
tiality of the administration with its approbation has ever been 
one of the stock arguments of the clergy in favour of substituting 
arbitrary punishments for the slow action of the law. A very short 
time since the public Censor put it forward as bis motive for sup¬ 
pressing several verses of the Koran destined for the use of Bussian 
Mohammedans; but the liberal advisers of Alexander 11., the most 

1 Cf. Koshjestvensky, ** South Russ Stundism,*’ p. 114. ® ciV. pp, 63, 64, 

3 ** Transaotions of the Diocese of Khersou,'* 1866, No. 65, pp. 321, 322. 

* Op. ciu p. 43. 
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from tibe path of strict legality. StibsequeDit emntB hii^ra 
jAwm ^that not the dergy/wei^ imstaken in their 

Galenlal&ns ; and one of the most cnrioxts results of the publication 
of the New Testament in Russian with the Censor’s imj^rimattir was 
that for a long time the untutored countiy-folk were full of the idea 
that the Tsar and his Tshinovniks approved the doctrines it teaches. 

It is impossible to read the numerous secret reports of the priests 
and bishops that now lie pigeon-holed in the archives of monasteries 
and consistories without regretting that they were not written by those 
base professional spies who trade and thrive on the blood of the 
guiltless rather than by the ministers of the God of pity and love. 
The thirst for vengeance and the fierce fire of rancorous hate embodied 
in these remarkable documents entitle their writers to rank with the 
most zealous and consistent of the inquisitors. One of the first of 
these pleas for violence was drawn up by Father Terletsky, a priest 
selected by the Archbishop of Kieff for his energy, erudition, and 
eloquence to bring back the lost sheep to the true fold. This mis¬ 
sionary had been a Roman Catholic clergyman, and having changed 
his own faith with profit to himself, now exerted himself to the 
utmost to dissuade others from the crime of changing theirs. His 
failure to convert a single Stundist was a terrible blow to his 
orthodoxy and self-love, and afforded some excuse for the report 
which he drew up and sent to the Metropolitan, setting forth that 
the wandering sheep could only be restored by adopting the following 
measures: (1) Strictly prohibiting all Bible readings and prayer- 
meetings, and, lest they should be convened at night in secret, quarter¬ 
ing soldiers in the huts of all who were suspected of Stundism, and 
dogging the steps of all wandering pedlars; and (2) condcmnmfj 
tcithout trial or accusation all Stundkt precuihcrs to penal servitude in 
the mines of Siberia} And unreasonably apprehensive lest his 
ecclesiastical superiors should turn a deaf ear to his suggestions, he 
forwarded a copy of this report to the Governor of Kieft’, who sent it 
on to the Ministry in St. Petersburg. Little by little other priests 
engaged in the thankless task of converting tlie Stundists mustered 
up courage to give expression to analogous views, and very soon the 
Ministries were overwhelmed with similar projects.® 

These suggestions were supplemented by charges so cunningly 
formulated that the Government could not afford to ignore them. The 
sectarians were accused of trampling on their own icons in the privacy 
of their houses; of reviling (not calumniating) the priests; of speak- 

^ ” Transactions of the Diocese of Kielf,” 1873. 

Op,eit, Noa.82, 83 ; “ Tranaactions of the Dioccae of Kherson.” 1866, No. 65, 
p. 321; “Transactions of the Diocese of Kieff,” 1876, pp. 74,178, 179 &c. 
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may hi^ been fotiiided a sabstratum 6^ 

Stundism, ho more than Christ'^ expeoted to 

render those who professed it iinpeocable; it certainly did not pretent 
some, of its own shining lights from pnttmg* greater brust in the 
cunning of the serpent than in the simplicity of the dove; and 
unpleasant circumstantial rumours of lying explanations and deceitful 
promises made to bishops and consistories, capped by the {uous fraud 
perjury, impress upon one the melancholy truth of the lesson 
taught by the fable of the cat who, being changed into a maiden, 
sprang from her bed at the sight of a mouse.^ It is probable enough 
that the zeal of some of the newly converted occasionally outran 
their discretion. It may well be that they treated their icons after 
the maimer in which Diagoras treated Hercules’" image, putting it 
under the pot to scathe their pottage ”; it is certain that they 
worked in the fields on days sacred to various saints, and it is more 
than probable that they did not always succeed in hiding their special 
dislike for St. Nicholas—a curious sentiment explicable only on the 
supposition that lack of reading deprived them of even a superficial 
acquaintance with the lives of Vladimir, Olga, and several other saints 
of the Russian Pantheon. But there was not a tittle of truth in 
the graver charges of disaffection, political conspiracy, &c., which 
were repeatedly urged and periodically vamped up anew by the over- 
zealous clergy. “ It is my opinion,” writes the Archbishop of 
Kherson, that the aims of the Stundists are very far-reaching; that 
they are striving, in fact, to establish something in the nature of 
Communism; but they conceal these plots marvellously well.” ® This 
reminds one of the lazy boy who pleaded the mud as an excuse for 
having absented himself from school one day. “ Mud ? ” exclaimed 
the schoolmaster; “ I saw no mud to speak of.” “ It was too deep 
for detection,” replied the truant, whose ingenuity seems quite equal 
to that of the Orthodox Archbishop. “ I regret to say,” concludes 
the prelate, “ that it has become a most arduous task for the clergy 
to keep watch and ward over their flocks , . • . wherefore the inter¬ 
position of the secular power is absolutely indispensable.”® 

As a rule, the law courts established ^e innocence of the accused, 
and after some painful disclosures as to the crooked methods employed 
by the clergy to rain their adversaries, the ecclesiastical authorities 

^ Balaban is said to liave sworn before the Consistory of Kieff tlmt he had never 
swerved a hair’s-breadth from the teachings or rites of Orthodoxy, and in order to prove 
his good faith, to have faUen on his knees before an icon, and* solemnly promised to 
remain faithful to the Church all the days of his life, ((f, “Baptists or Stundists in 
Kieff 7” a pamphlet, 1885, p. 11, For the alleged tergiversations of Tsiboolsky, see 
“ Transactions of the Kieff Ecclesiastical Consistory, 1870,” Ko. 195, pp. 46, 47, 49.) 

2 Of. “ Trans, of the Eccles. Consistory of Kherson, 1866,” No. 65, p. 32. ® 
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availed themselves of an old law, and took upon themselves the foxft- 
tions ^of the public prosecutor; but after a short time the courts 
refused to try the cases they prepared.^ They then began to exercise 
very largely another right vested in them by law, to intern the 
heretics in monasteries, for the purpose described in the law¬ 
books as doing penance/' but which in many cases might with 
equal truth be termed undergoing torture,—^the least painful features 
of which were the pangs of hunger, intensified by the endless harangues 
of the monks delegated to convert them, to whom they were com¬ 
pelled to listen in respectful silence. But the results in the monas¬ 
teries were the same as outside ; not a man was moved, not a convert 
made \ the pliant nature of the easy-going Hussian peasant seemed to 
have been hardened to adamant as it passed through the Stundist 
mould. You merely worry the lives out of us,” one of the secta¬ 
rians exclaimed to the priest told off to reason with him; for God's 
sake leave us in peace. It is not you who will be called to account 
in the next life for our deeds in this. You have delivered your 
message, and we have rejected it. Having done your duty, pray 
leave us in peace.”" One of the exhorting priests writes thus naively 
in his report: ‘‘ The heretics now positively hate Orthodoxy and the 
clergy, and refuse to listen to us any more.” ^ Another, whose honesty 
exceeded his prudence, wrote: “ The fact is that these men either 
have done no wrong, or else their hearts have been hardened by the 
ceaseless questioning and cross-questioning to which they have been 
subjected.” * 

The civil authorities themselves grew at last indignant at the conduct 
of the clergy ; and the Governor of Kherson went so far as to suggest 
to the Archbishop that f )rthodoxy could only gain by the substitution of 
intelligent priests for the shallow-brained zealots who ministered in 
the “ infected ” districts.* It is curious to read the Archbishop’s 
declaration in reply, that he entertains grave doubts as to the utility 
of appointing intelligent priests in the Stnndist villages. I consider 
it, however, absolutely necessary,” he adds, that the civil authorities 
should rid us of Pastor Bonnekemper, and the Stundists, M. Batooshny, 
T, Khlistoon, and E. Tsimbal,” * 

Meanwhile the sectarians kept steadily on their way, teaching, 
working, and humanising; absorbing all the infected Ahrimanic 
elements of society, and restoring them later on as healthy and active 
members to the community. At night they held their prayer-meetings 
by stealth, one of their number keeping watch the while; by day some 
of them would take their stand outside the taverns and await the 

* “Trans, of the Eccles. Consistory of Kief, 1874,” pp. 223, 224. , 

Kosbjestvensky, ojp. cit, p, 164. 

^ “Trans. Socles. Consist, of KiefT, 1873,” p. 16. 

* “Trans. Sccles. Consist. Kherson, 1866,” No. 66,p. 32. ^ Heshjestvensky, p. 111. 

* “ Trans. Eccles. Consist. Kherson, 1866,” No. 66, pp. 243, 245. 
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7^ T8AR PBR8RCVT0R, 

luibitttfil drankard or tike weak^wiUedfarmex; come to sqiuuider the pro*- 
ceeds of tke sale of his cattle or com; they would reseon with and (^de 
him like a living projection of his own conscience, and coax and hnmonr 
him like a wife or a mother.^ They generally succeeded in clanging 
his purpose, and not unfreqaently Ids heart, thus rendering themselves 
liable to penal servitude. The feats they achieved in this way bordeied 
on the miraculous, and might seem to favour the idea that the secta¬ 
rians possessed some potent elixir or heayenly ichor which built up 
anew the worn-out tissues of the psychical man, and bestowed youth 
and strength on his marrowless, life-wearied frame. This is no mere 
revivalist phrase, but the expression of a fact which rivets the atten¬ 
tion and challenges the admiration of the most indifferent observer. 
All the soulless lumps of dull decayed humanity, the sight of whom 
makes even the native patriot occasionally despair of Eussia’s future, 
seem to be literally boiled down in some Medea’s cauldron and made 
healthy and honest, as a result of that psychological or psychical change 
termed conversion. 

But this moral awakening of the people was but the heaping of 
coals of lire on the heads of the clergy, who redoubled their efforts 
to root out or localise the infection.” And the civil authorities were 
at last aroused to what they were assured was a sense of their duty. 
The Stundists made bold to petition Ministers, Governors, and Depart¬ 
ments of State for permission to read the Gospel in their private 
houses, and absent themselves from the drunken Sunday gatherings 
of the Orthodox peasants in the taverns, without arousing suspicion 
or incurring penalties." But the authorities turned a deaf ear to 
their request, and a series of sound floggings were hopefully adminis¬ 
tered not only to the men, but likewise to the women who had joined 
the sect; the lash, to increase its efficacy, being in some cases wielded by 
the heretics* own brothers, who had remained true and pious Christians.* 
In addition to this, the leaders of the movement were arrested, and 
sent to pick oakum in the prisons, and a fine of £1 8s. per head was 
inflicted on every Stundist each time he attended a prayer-meeting.^ 
Nor was this all; energetic Government commissaries were sent to 
the ** infected ” districts to co-operate with the clergy in the thank¬ 
less work of converting the heretics. One of these oflSbials despatched 
to Tshaplinka, the headquarters of the Stundists of the Government 
of Kieff, is described by his spiritual allies in an official organ of the 
clergy, as “ an uneducated, stupid, coarse old man, almost perpetually 
drunk, and accustomed to have his palm greased before every under¬ 
taking he set his hand to.His method was to attack every 

prayer-meeting of which he got wind, to trounce every man and 
woman he found there, and to detain them in prison without trial or 

1 Roshjestvenaky, op. eit. p. 80. 

* •* Transactions of the Ecoles. Consist, of KieJI,” No. 195, pp. 102,164, 

* Roshjestvensky, op. cit. p. 70. * Ibid. 
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inquiry dnrixig his pleasure.” ’ The number of conversions he effecfeef 
B nowhere recorded. 

Nettled and stimulated by the complaint of the Governor o: 
Khersoh that the diergy were doing more harm than good by theii 
contihual and unjust persecution of the Stiindists,” ^ the Archbishop 
resolved to give less Qpmbative methods a trial, and wrote one day tc 
the authorities to say that he had hit upon a sure means of striking 
a decisive blow at the sectarian movement. He would send, he 
said, for Eatooshny, the chief of the Stundist persuasion—whom he 
had so often vainly endeavoured to have sent to Siberia—and as an 
inducement to him to belie his convictions and betray his co-reli¬ 
gionists, promise to ordain him a priest of the Orthodox Church. 
It was a strange plan for an Archbishop to conceive, and throws a 
curious light on Orthodox notions of Christianity and mor^ity ; but 
the authorities approving, the prelate set about carrying it out, and 
Eatooshny was duly summoned. The spiritual shepherd cordially 
welcomed the heresiarch, talked feelingly to him about his future, 
and offered him holy orders and a comfortable career as a bribe to 
forswear his religious convictions. Eatooshny replied that he set 
greater store by God’s promise than man’s favour, and that he would 
not sell his birthright for a mess of pottage.* 

Obvionsly there was nothing left but to fall back upon tlie old 
methods once more; and the clergy were at last successful in having 
the leading Stundists tried for apostasy and proselytising—crimes 
visited in Eussia with the same category of penalties as murder. At 
the trial, which was a veritable causf^ ceWbre^ the witnesses for the 
prosecution failed to throw any strong light on the theological views 
of the sectarians, while they made it perfectly clear that their moral 
conduct was irreproachable. ‘‘ There are no thieves or drunkards or 
lewd people among them,” one witness deposed, “ and some of the 
worst scoundrels about the place turned honest men as soon as they 
joined the Stundists.” The two leaders, Eatooshny * and Tsimbal 
declared that they themselves had led abominable lives before their 
conversion, and a similar story was told by many of the rank and file.* 
These revelations made an impression on the minds of the Orthodox 
jury, who brought in a verdict of not guilty.^ The chief Enssian 
journal of the day, the Gdos^ commenting on these proceedings, said : 

We seem transported back to the early ages of Christianity, or the 
gloomy epoch of the Holy Inquisition with its burnings and judicial 
mnrd^s. In the present case we have a number of true-hearted, 
straightforward, thrifty peasants who, because they come together to 

1 Cf. The review, Faith and Feanon (a bimensual organ of Iluseian Orthodoxy), 
1886, xz. p. 404. 

* Of. “ Tranaactions of the Eccles. Consist, of Kherson,” 1875, No. 470, pp. 48,105. 

» Hoshjestvensky, op. eit. p, 113. ** QoIm newspaper, 1878, No. 108. 

Tmnsactions of the Eccles. Consist, of Kherson,” 1866, No. 66, p. 66. 

® “ Transaction of the Eccles. Consist, of KiefF,” 1876, No. 196, p. 164. 

7 1878, No. 6. 
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nesiS tke Gospel, and do thdr best to Hre ujg to its teacbings . . . « 
consdentionsly dbcharging their obligations to society and^the State, 
aire ranked with criminals, and pkded in the doek.’’^ This mbtory 
gave a powerful dllip to the movement, and in 1883 Stundisxif had a 
considerable following in the Governments of Kieff, Kherson, TplhSmia, 
Poltava, Ekaterinoslav, Orel, and the country of. the Don Cossacks.® 
The next phase in the ecclesiastical plan of campaign was the 
formation of lay confraternities presided ^over by priests; but the 
wiles and violence of these bodies, some of which possess considerable 
funds, have seldom been successful except when success cast a greater 
slur upon Orthodoxy than failure could. The few leaflets they have 
printed for the people are redolent of the bazaar rather than the 
pulpit.® But their main hopes are based on the attraction of the 
money-bribe which they offer to every Stand ist who returns to the 
fold, and on the promise they make of further material help to the 
converts, and free or assisted education to their children. These 
relatively high premiums on apostasy have been instrumental in 
creating an enterprising class of men who abandon the house of their 
father in order to regale themselves on their return with the fatted calf. 

> Chios, 1878, No. 108. 

- (7/. Zarya, 1882, No. 108; Kieff Dioeesan Kewft, 1880, No. 37 ; Ehaterinoslamky 
JHoeeftmi Neicn, 1881, No. 22 ; Caucasian Diocesan News^ 1885, No. 12, p. 493, &c. 

® The titles of two of the most mdely distributed leiiflets are: “No Salvation out¬ 
side the Orthodox Church,” anti ‘‘The Damned Stundist.” The latter is a hymn 
which, aa it was printed in the Government Printing Office and distributed at" the 
express desire of the Archbishop of Kharkoff, deserves to be read in fidl; 


The Damked Stusuist. 

1 . 


VT. 


Boom, 3’e church thunders ! 

Flash forth yc tmrses of the Councils ! 
Crush with eternal anathemas 
The outcast race of Stiindists 1 


All the blessed and holy saints, 
Guardians of our Fatherland, 

Our patrons and our watchful guides, 
Arc scorneti by the damned Stundist, 


IT. 

The Stundist; strikes at our dogmas?, 
.Scoffs at traditions. 

Loathes our holy it?oTi.s, 

The heretic, the damned Stiindi.st 1 

III. 

God hath blesseil our Hiissian Church 
With high renown and fame. 
Slander<^ is our Mother dear, 
Slandered by tlic damned Stundist, 


vir. 

The relics of the slaves of Grod, 

Our images most holy, 

Our procession.s of tlie cross, 

Are loathed by the damned Stundist. 

Vlll. 

When we our fields and meadows bless, 
Our brook.s and. spring.s we consecrate. 
Nay, when we kneel and kiss the cross. 
Then gibes the damned Sttindi.st. 


IV. 

Our fanes and holy temples 
That shine throughout the land. 

Like stars in the blue firmament, 

Are shunned by the damned Stundist. 

V. 

Our prayers before the altar, 

The hymns by which we honour God, 
The mysteries wo celebrate, 

Are blasphemed by the damned Stundist. 


IX. 

Dark and gloomy, demon dike, 

He shuns the flock, the Orthodox 
He skulks in nooks and corners dark, 
QoeVs foe, the damned Stundist. 

X. 

The simple sheep who venture near 
The lair of this evil-working beast, 
Shudder at his blasphemy, 
Andareentrappedby the damnedStundist. 



ms COmSMPORASV SMVlEW. 

iSbitte of t&ese fi^eraities worik: on the fears of the people, and have^lan 
i^d^n^oiiding with the clergy that whenever a Stundist refhses to 
•il^#e|de hero^ foom the altar publicly and impressively 

eternal damnation; and the terrors of his doom being 
aEmiSv^ tempered by its remoteness, they privately mv<*e the aid 
of the civil authorities.^ Among the few confraternities Which are 
alive to the advantages of enlightening the peasantry, it would be 
unfair not to mentioii that, of St. Andrew, which spent a considerable 
sum of money, out of the subsidy received from the Most Holy Synod, 
in having a litUe museum of plaster of Paris monsters made, of all 
degrees of hideonsness, some of them seemingly suggested by Tenuiel’s 
picture of the Giyphou in ** Aliceas Adventures in Wonderland,** on 
which they bestowed the names of Baal, Moloch, Dagon, and all the 
other idols mentioned in the Bible, and, exhibiting them to the 
people, triumphantly exclaimed: The worship of these horrors is 
what is meant by idolatry; now, are onr icons likS them ? and, if not, 
what right have the Stundists to call ns idolaters ? ** ^ 

As the rule of Alexander II. was the mildest and most liberal, so 
that of his son and successor is by far the most despotic experienced 
by the Kussian people since the days of Ivan the Terrible. Especially 
during the last five or six years all the legal formalities and other 
frail barriers that stood between sectarians and ruin have been com¬ 
pletely swept away, and flogging, fining, imprisonment, and life-long 
torture in the Siberian mines can be, and frequently are, meted out, 
without let or hindrance or judicial delay, to men and women whom 
practical Englishmen or Americans would be disposed to regard as 
good citizens and benefactors to the community. It is an indisput¬ 
able fact that the only large body of peasants in all Eussia who 
contrive to have excellent harvests in spite of frost, blight, and 
drought, who are never in arrear with their taxes, have no debts and 
no incumbrances on their land, and dwell in huts as trim and tidy 
as English cottages, are the Stundists. The only body of men whose 
word is a bond; whose russet yeas and kersey nays outweigh a score 
of Orthodox oaths; whose hearts vibrate to the most delicate thrills 
of pity for their fellows and sympathy with all creation, are the 
Stundists. And yet these are the people whom State and Church 
combine to wipe off the face of the earth. Incredible though it may 
seem when put into words, it is a plain fact that these powers, who 
give their imprimatur to cheap editions of the filthiest of Zola*s 
novels, allow brothels, taverns, and the lowest dens of vice to be kept 
open on Sundays and holy days, and punish those peasants who wish 
to ostracise them—these guides of the people make it a felony for 
three honest men to come together for prayer or to read the Gospel 
aloud in the private room of a hut. 

» '‘ Trans, of the Kieff Eocles. Academy,*" 1887, No. 4, p. 617. 

* ** Annual Bcport of the Holy Confraternity of ISt Andrew,’* 1884-6, pp. 22, 28. 
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^The history of Stundism during the dye or nx years is a 
sickening martyrology, and yet so rich in grotesque contrasts, un- 
falhomable meannesses, and noble heroism, that one reads it through 
with unflagging interest and considerable profit. The strumld seems 
to have forced into blossom and fmit the best and worst^l^rms of 
the Russian character ; and, stranger still, to haye in some mysterious 
way created many that were wholly foreign to it. The most impulsive, 
pliant, gritless race in Europe are the Russian peasantry, and yet 
nowhere else do we find such calm, steady, dignified witnesses for 
their faith, who steer so skilfully clear of the Scylla and Chary bdis 
pf cowardly compromise and impudent defiance. No people in 
Christendom are by nature so soft-hearted, bland, and tolerant as the 
Russians, who have a good word to say of “ auld Nickie-ben ” himself; 
and yet nothing recorded, or even suggested, of the Spanish Inquisitors 
equals the malignant hatred with which the clergy hound down the 
best men and citizens in the empire. “ My pr^ecessors knouted 
the Stundists with whips," exclaimed the newly consecrated Bishop 
Sergius, “ but I will beat them with scorpions.” ** Give alias to a 
needy Standist! ” exclaimed a village priest when he was asked to 
assist a hungry woman whose husband had died, leaving her nothing 
but the Cain's mark of the Stuiidist name ; “I had rather fling the 
food to tlie dogs.” 

Blinded by this religious hatred, the clergy not only forget their 
sacred character, but are false to their best national characteristics, 
and, one might almost say, belie their quality of human beings. A 
Stundist woman, Xenia Passetshnikoff by name, died in the village of 
Toor%)vka (Government of ICieff), and was about to be interred accord¬ 
ing to the rites of her sect, which, whatever else may be said about 
them,* are highly impressive. To the local j>riest this meant the loss 
of a fee, his right to which he could not consent to waive without an 
emphatic protest. Carefully maturing his plans, he had the corpse 
snatched from the relatives and conveyed to the church. The Stundists 
protested, perhaps not unnaturally, against this act of barbarity, and 
as all protests are now held to be insulting if addressed to Orthodox 
jjopoi engaged in the performance of their duty, seventeen of the 
offenders were sent for trial. The foimality of a jury being dispensed 
with, a court>martial promptly condemned three of them to penal 
servitude in the mines of Siberia, and three more to various terms of 
imprisonment,* A body of trustworthy evidence goes to show that in 
some cases the priests drugged a number of their stalwart pwishioners 
with vodka^ and then sent them out to attack and disperse Stundist 
meetings, and whenever the sectarians were ill-advised enough to 
complain, they were rigorously punished for the infraction of the law 
thus implicitly avowed. On the other hand, the only case in which, 
to my knowledge, a priest was blamed for his relations towards the 

^ Xocoye Vrcnuja^ 1886, No. 3718* 
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Stundists, occurred last July, when the ^ope of the village of Bobrit:a 
(district of Balta) was dismissed for lack of energy in combating the 
“infection.”^ Even the highest ecclesiastical institution in Bussia, 
the Most Holy Synod—a semi-inspired permanent council of the 
Ohnrch~*i-in order to bring the Stundists within the operation of the 
most Draconian of the penal laws, did not hesitate to declare that 
of all the sects that had ever appeared in Eussia, that of the Stundist 
was one of the most pernicious, and therefore deserving to be put on 
a level with that of ^e Eunuchs, a declaration which has materially 
contributed to shape the repressive measures of the Government.* 

The struggle between loose-living and puritanism, as represented 
by Orthodoxy and Stundism, entered on a new phase last July, when 
a council of the clergy assembled at Moscow to devise a series of 
effective measures for the conversion of the heretics and the protection 
of the faithful. Did we possess no other data to enable us to form 
an estimate of the character and calling of the members of this 
assembly than the project of law which they drew up and presented 
to^the Government, we should have no hesitation in setting them 
down as Couthons, Saint-Justs, and Fonquier-Tinvilles, proscribing 
aristocratic or Girondist survivors. So closely do extremes meet! 
The clauses of this comprehensive law are briefly these : The passport 
of every member of the sect is to contain an entry declaring the 
owner to be a Stundist,—which, seeing that no employer of labour can 
take on workmen without first carefully examining their passports, is 
a mark making them fugitives and vagabonds in the earth. Besides 
this, the names of all the members of the persuasion are to be for¬ 
warded to the Minister of Ways and Communications, who will see 
that they are placarded up in all railway offices, dockyards, and 
workshops throughout the country, so jbhat no work of any kind may 
be given them.^ No Stundist recruit is to be allowed to profit by 
the privilege of short military service, unless he can jiass a satisfactory 
examination in the rites and ceremonies of the Orthodox Church, and 
consents to say all the prescribed prayers in the presence of a 
The police are to be empowered to drive Stundists into the church to 
listen in silence to sermons against their religious tenets, as the 
Eoman Jews were compelled to attend the Christian sermon on Holy 
Cross Day, only that the Bussian Holy Cross Days may be multiplied 
ad libitum. None of the sectarians is to be allowed to purchase or 
rent land under any pretext. All Stundist families are to be ruthlessly 
broken up; the children tom from their fathers and mothers, and 
handed over to strangers to be brought up by hand."’ Any Stundist 

^ The July 2tJ, 1891; Nocmfe Vremya, Julj’ 23. 1891. 

- Transact, of the Ecclcs. Consist, of Kherson,” 1886, No. 819, p. 85. 

This clause, like one or two others, merely emhodioM a practice established already 
by zealous administrators, and approved by the central Government. 

* Stundists, like the members of the Society of Friends, condemn war and the 
in.stitution of standing armies. They take no active {jart in hostilities. 

^ This measure is in full force already, and an instance of its application will be 
recorded later on. 
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fdbnd receding the Bible or praying in company with one or more o£ 
his co-religionists is to be arrested, and, without other fonoaUty, 
deported to Siberia; while every active Stundist, male or •female, 
who presumes to preach, teach, or read the Bible to others, is liable 
to be summarily arrested and condemned by the Governor to penal 
servitude in the mines of Siberia.^ It is difficult not to feel, in 
reading these clauses, that the deity to whom they should prove 
agreeable would cut but a sorry figure by the side of the old Hindoo 
god Vishnu, who said: “ I am the same to all creatures, no man 
being worthy of my love or hate.” But it would be uncharitable to 
demand too lofty a conception of the Deity from the Church which 
needed a special ukase of Alexander 1. to stop it from lavishing upon 
lewd and cruel Tsars the attributes usually reserved for the Supreme 
Being, and one of whose most authoritative representatives lately 
begged all true Christians to shake themselves free from the pernicious 
doctrine of an all-forgiving charity.- Evidently the Orthodox Church, 
if it ever really was a power for good in Bussia, has long since 
become sapless and wasted, like \ parched skeleton; and whenever 
now it stretches forth its shrivelled hand to bless the people, the 
hearts of the blessed are frozen up, and their pulse ceases to beat. 

It is as grave a mistake to take it for granted, after the example 
of a few Bussian aristocrats and many English Badicals, that 
autocracy can subsist without upholding Orthodoxy and striving to 
uproot Nonconformity, as it is to hold, with optimistic Christians of 
all countries, that the employment of brute force against religious 
movements never brings forth more bitter fruits than the discomfiture 
or ruin of tlie persecutors. The former assumption vanishes into thin 
air when confronted with the fact that no fairly intelligent people 
would brook the brutalising treatment to which Bussians are 
unavoidably subjected by the autocracy, which is dependent for its 
maintenance on the continuance of that system of obscurantism of 
which the Church is the main pillar. And against the latter theory 
the testimony of history is too conclusive to need to be reinforced by 
argument. In Bussia, where persecution has been brought to the 
perfection of a fine art, the cunning adaptation of repressive measures 
to the peculiarities of places, times, and persons is a mere matter of 
course, and the system of beggaring the only prosperous peasantry in 
the empire by means of a tariff of ruinous fines inflicted for praying 
in private rooms is as ingenious as it is effective. Money, no doubt, 
is not everything, and as the Greek poet truly observed : “ The man 
for whom death has no terrors will not start at mere shadows.” But 
in truth, the danger is much more serious than it looks. Take the 
case of a once thriving Stundist family which has been judicially 

^ Of. Noi'oi/e Vremffa, .Tnly 20, 1891 ; The July 20,1801 ; ami the Knssian tlaily 
press, July 1891, 

“ Of Senflon of Ambrose, Archbishop of KharkofF, i)nblished in the official organ of 
the diocese, Faith amt 1801, April, No. 8, pp, oOo, 500. 
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plundered, till the last 'cow, the dwelling, and even the winftr 
olothkig have passed under the hammer of the auctioneer. Such cases 
are now* of weekly occurrence. At first the hearty hopefulness of the 
bread-winner buoys him up against all his troubles, but as time wears 
onHmd his needs grow imperious, a strange feeling of interrogative 
hope, akin to mistrust, takes possession of his heart. He seeks for 
work, but is ignominiously turned away from the farm and the work¬ 
shop ; for alms, and he is told that the food which might save the 
lives of his little ones will be fiung to the dogs; and standing at 
last, helpless and heartbroken, listening to the timid requests of his 
children for bread, it is almost impossible that he should not feel that 
sinking of the heart at his utter forlornness which Patroclus ex¬ 
perienced when in the very thick of the fight the god darkened his 
eyes, dashed down his shield, loosed his corslet, and shattered his 
spear. Such people can but apostatise or die ; willing though the 
spirit may be to prefer the latter alternative, pity for their own 
flesh and blood intensifies the weakness of the flesh and occasionally 
tempts them to choose the former. 

Last April a stone-mason named Grebenyook, of the village of 
Slobodka (Government of Kherson), and a comrade of his were fined 
£e37 each for allowing prayer-meetings to be held in their rooms. For 
a similar offence last June the former and his wife were condemned 
to pay £12 and £37 respectively. The insolvency of the offenders 
was followed by imprisonment, and Grebenyook, on his release, forfeited 
his passport, a measure which deprives him for a term of two years of 
the right to leave the town in which he resides. Urgent business 
requiring his presence in a neighbouring town, he lately petitioned 
Admiral /elony, the Governor of Odessa, for leave to absent himself 
for a short time. The Admiral glanced scornfully at his petitioner, 
and shouted out in a voice of thunder : ‘‘ Ah, you are a Stundist, are 
you ? You rascal! How dare you leave the Orthodox Church, 

you scoundrel ? 1*11 pack you off' to Siberia, you son of a -.** 

“As God wills,” the stone-mason answered simply. “ As God wills, 
is it ? yon ruffian! You presumed to leave the Orthodox Church, did 

you ? Well, by-ril make it hot enough for you outside the 

Church, you’ll find. Leave my presence this moment; begone ! son 

of a-.” And the stone-mason—a really fine specimen of a Puritan 

—left the presence with the simple dignity with which he would 
doubtless have gone to execution, wearing the white flower of a 
blameless life.^ 

In Neroobalsk, Olsharets, and the districts of Tarashtshansky and 
Vasilkovsky, hundreds of families have been treated in this way ; fines 
succeeding fines, imprisonment following on insolvency, and beggary 
crowning the tale. To compensate for the difficulty of detection, the 

’ He is DOW losing work, as employers of labour are naturally wsluctant to ofTond, 
by protecting him, men whose whims make sunshine and bad weather. I could describe 
many cases similar to that of Grebenyook. 
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flbes were raised to as mucli as £87 a he%d, and the terms of im¬ 
prisonment varied from six: months to two years, jl^inst this intern 
of extortion not even a Fortnnatus’ pnrse could long hold out; and 
as the Stundists were mere peasants, their hay, com, live sti^k, im¬ 
plements, huts, and reserve clothing were sold by auction, and the 
old and sick turned out of doors, to atone for the crime of having 
said their prayers together in a room. 

But the infliction of fines is but one of series of special measures, 
adopted with a very definite object, which seems in a fair way of 
being attained ; for thousands of families are literally beggars, while 
''thousands of others, anticipating the arrival of actual ruin, are selling 
their land and possessions, and wandering out to the far East or leaving 
Bussia altogether. From the Government of Kieff alone over one 
thousand have just fled to Orenburg on the frontier of Siberia, in 
pursuit of that comparative tranquillity, the hope of which will but 
prove a new source of disappointment and sorrow. A steady stream 
of these fugitives is also continuously pouring into Bournania, where 
they settle as carriers or farmers in Galatz, Zultcha, and other towns 
and villages. Meanwhile their unfortunate co-religionists, whom 
poverty constrains to stay on, would need the heroism of Stoics and 
the constitution of elephants to preserve their lives and their faith 
under the conditions created by the new laws. The number of arrests, 
floggings, and condemnations to penal servitude in Siberia that are 
never recorded in the daily press seems incredible, until we reflect 
that there are, roughly speaking, about two hundred thousand 
Stundists to be spirited away or converted. Eight months* imprison¬ 
ment is now generally the minimum punishment for joining the sect, 
and scarcely a week passes that it is not meted out to some scores of 
offenders, now in one district, now in another. Personally I know of 
some hundreds of cases that have occurred during the post ten months. 

Eight months’ loss of liberty may not perhaps strike the Western 
reader as a very terrible punishment; but it should be remembered 
that imprisonment in Bussia means a very different thing from what 
it connotes in other countries; that, furthermore, the hardships it 
involves in the case of the Stundists are immeasurably greater than 
anything which vulgar criminals are fated to endure ; and that it is 
really but the beginning of a series of penalties, one more cruel 
than the other, which will end only with the death or apostasy of 
the sectarian. The extent to which the sufferings of imprisoned 
Stundists differ from those of ordinary criminals may be rightly 
inferred from the fact that many of the former were cnielly exposed 
to the Arctic cold of last midwinter in Kharkoff, and compelled to 
work with clothing so obviously insufficient that no one felt the 
slightest surprise on hearing that they all perished miserably. 

But heinous as is the crime of Bible-reading and praying in com¬ 
mon, it is a mere peccadillo in comparison with preaching or teaching, 
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which is ranked along \jrith high treason. Among the sectaiials 
recently punished for this offence may be mentioned a preacher from 
Volhynia, condemned to the loss of all civil rights and perpetual 
banishment to the Caucasus; Sozont Kapoostinsky, a Stundist Baptist 
of Berditsheff, thrown into prison for five months, and then, without 
the formality of a trial, deported to Geroosi on the frontiers of Persia, 
where life is less endurable than in New Caledonia or the Island of 
Saghalien; Bogdanoff of Vladikavkaz, arrested and banished thou¬ 
sands of "miles to the other end of the empire; a pre^her in 
Tshootshma, exiled for life to the wilds of Central Asia; and Bolshenko 
of Belgorod, banished to Transcaucasia in prison costume, his head half 
shaven, and in heavy chains. 

Of late the clergy have been very eager to level all distinctions 
between the treatment of passive brethren and active teachers, once 
the former aggravate the crime of apostasy by the sin of impenitence; 
and their suggestions are now being submissively adopted by the 
administration. Thus towards the end of last March eight sectarians, 
for refusing to employ the services of the clergy, were declared 
civilly dead and banished to Transcaucasia for life; and in the town of 
Balta ten families, who joined the Stundists last summer, were 
arrested by order of the Governor, deprived of all civil rights, and 
dragged away to the most distant parts of Siberia, where they will be 
kept till death sets them free. 

Another recent change in the attitude of the authorities towards 
the Stundists consists in the substitution of an arbitrary decree of the 
local administrator—a sort of leftre dc cachet —for trial by jury ; 
and so common has it become for governors to condemn to civil 
death and perpetual banishment by a simple stroke of the pen, that 
it seems quite superfluous to embody the practice in a formal statute. 
It is thus that in Neroobalsk, where there* is a considerable sprinkling 
of Stundists—mostly quarry-men—the Governor lately compelled 
the owners of the quarries to sign a document hbxdimj fhcmclre.^ 
never Ofjain to give employment to nfcmbcrs of thu dangerous sect, and 
to dismiss all the hands actually employed there. Over 200 work¬ 
men have been turned adrift in consequence, and are now unwilling 
soldiers of the numerous army of famine-stricken wretches artificially 
raised by the Government. Then, again, a number of sectarians 
whose homes have been broken up by the system of fines and 
imprisonment already described, wandered on foot to the hospitable 
city of Odessa, where Turk and Persian, Armenian and Greek find 
constant work and fair pay. Their industry and sobriety obtained 
for most of these sectarians good situations, many being employed 
as house porters. But the Governor of the city. Admiral Zelony, 
warned the owners of the houses that they must dismiss them as 
suspects, w'bich they straightway did.^ 

’ If any class of the famine-stricken peasantry of Uiissia have a stronger claim on 
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ftlie words *'imprisonmeat,” bimislLnienV’ “ loss of civil rights,” 
which are the warp and w(X^ of the history of tens of thoueiinds 
of Enssian Christians, make but a slight impression on the n^ads of 
English readers unfamiliar with their terrible import. A short account 
of the life of one of those Stundists, whose sufferings are not above the 
average, may assist the reader to form a more accurate estimate. 

M. Lassotsky, one of the most energetic and self-sacrificing 
Baptist-Stundists in Eussia*, whose defence of the doctrines of 
the Baptists drew from Balaban the dictum that all ceremonies 
are mummeries/* underwent three different terms of imprison¬ 
ment as a ringleader *’ during the lull that heralded the present 
storm of persecution. After having passed through trials and 
ordeals enough to make his friends heartily desire the speedy 
arrival of his eternal reward, in 1889 he suddenly received an order 
from the Governor of Kieff to leave the district and the government 
within seven days, and betake himself to Kherson, This was a serious 
blow for a man at his time of life, with a numerous family to main¬ 
tain ; but there was no help for it, so he sold his belongings and 
departed with his wife. and children. It is always hard for a man 
who has passed the meridian of life to break away from his moorings, 
and begin existence in a strange place anew. His intelligence and 
honesty, however, stood him in good stead, and he soon obtained a 
lucrative situation as overseer on an estate. Hearing of this unex¬ 
pected stroke of good luck, the police swept down upon him again, and 
ordered him to quit the district and the government, and proceed to 
Bessarabia without delay. This completed his material ruin. Lack 
of funds compelled him and his fitmily to undertake a march of 130 
miles across a dreary steppe under the fierce *ays of a tropical sun. 
By the time he reached his destination he had spent all his money 
exa^pt two shillings; lost all his property but a cow and a cart, and 
buried two children, who had succumbed to the hardships of the 
journey. Undaunted, he set himself to look for w'ork, and in a 
short time contrived to find enough to keep himself and his family 
alive; on which the Governor sent him an order to leave the place 
and move on to the Crimea. Rained in health, he again set out 
on his wanderings, this time his wife and family following him 
on foot, begging food and lodging as they w^ent. In the Crimea it 
was more difficult for Lassotsky to find employment than in any of 
his previous halting-places, but he did what was possible to main¬ 
tain his family until the tenth day after his arrival, when the 
authorities commanded him to leave the Crimea without delay, and 
march on to Geroosi on the Persian frontier, where he would have to 
sj>end the remainder of his life. 

This place of exile deserves a brief description. Gteroosi is a 

the generosity of foreigners than the other, the Stondists are surely that class. They 
have been diabolically ruined by the Govei-nment, and even the priests will throw foorl 
to the dogs rather than give U to their hungry children. 
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melanolioly village on the Persian frontier in the unhealthy govern¬ 
ment of Elizabethpol, and is described by those who have been there 
as one^ of the most dreaiy and cheerless spots on the face of the 
eai^bh. The inhabitants are composed of fanatical Tartars and needy 
Armenians, among whom there is now a sprinkling of about thirty 
families of exiled Stundists^ who were transported thither like calves 
to the shambles, and then shot out like rubbish on the dumping 
ground that is to prove their last resting-place on earth. Here they 
are not merely abandoned to their own resources, receiving neither 
money nor food from the authorities, but are strictly prohibited from 
visiting the neighbouring towns and villages in search of work. 

But the sufferings of these wretched exiles in Geroosi, Transcau¬ 
casia, and Siberia are less the effect of their present physical hard¬ 
ships, which are scarcely endurable, than of the racking torture they 
experienced before leaving Russia, and while on the march to their 
destination. Thus, while the men were still in prison awaiting the 
formation of a convict gang along with whom they were to perform 
the journey, their wives sold out the little property they possessed, 
and made ready to follow them witli the children. This is the 
indefeasible right of the wives of even the worst malefactors known 
to Russian law. But the authorities, hearing of these preparations, 
sent a message to the women to say that Stundists would in future be 
expressly deprived of the benefit of this law, and that they must 
either stay behind with their children (nid emh'ao: or else 

leave the little ones in the hands of strangers, and throw’ in their lot 
with their husbands. The alternative was cruel, and the indecision 
of these wives and mothers excruciating. It is impossible to say 
what the upshot wouW have been had not the (iovemor relieved them 
of the necessity of further deliberations by having the children tom 
from their mothers' embrace and placed under utter strangers, who, 
though perhaps drunkards and profligates, are at least Orthodox, 
The most abandoned woman in Russia is allowed to follow her 
husband to Siberia, and to take cliarge of the education of her 
children. And this right is now denied to the Stundists, the most 
honest, sober, and moral peasants in the empire, M. Markoff has 
had three girls kidnapped in this manner; M. Koondrikoff has been 
deprived of four children ; M. Kostronieen, of seven, Ac. 

Of their sufferings on the road the Methodist-Stundist preachers 
have given vivid descriptions in private letters to friends, recording 
experiences as horrible as any of those that inspired Mr. Swinburne’s 
famous “ Ode to Russia.” We read of bungiy, broken-down wretches, 
who after a wearisome march of some sixty miles totter into prison at 
night with bleeding feet and aching heads, and, in spite of gaping 
sores, on the third day are forced up again and driven along the dreary 
road by soldiers, whom it would be flattery to call brutes. Arrived 
at a forwarding prison, utterly exhausted from hunger and fatigue 
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th^r pay a sum of money to the gnards to purchase for them such 
necessaries of life as bread or gruel. The soldiers take ^the 
money, and sneeringly thank the generous girers, making no jretum, 
or else tendering some article of decomposed food, to consume which 
would be suicidal. Aware that the prisoners were provided with a 
little money given them by their co-religionists in Russia, the guards 
left no stone unturned to obtain possession of it; at first employing 
craft, and then resorting to a system of oppression and cruelty wcKrthy 
of the imaginary Bashi-Bazouk. Theii* backs were laden with burdens 
out of all proportion to their strength; they were hustled and jostled, 
and accidentally ’’ struck; nay, they were often deliberately assaulted 
by their gaolers and thrust at with bayonets, and occasionally had their 
skulls caved in.’ 

Nor was this all. The greed of the soldiers was surpassed by 
their bestial carnality. At night, the husbands being separated from 
their wives, these devoted women were forced to listen to the obscene 
jests and snffer the brutal attentions of tbeir escort, against whose 
ruffianly attacks protests were idle, and complaint would have been 
dangerous. And thus many of these defenceless women were night 
after night subjected to indecent assaults of the most abominable 
nature, against which there was no remedy and no protection. 

Such is the price exacted from Russians by the Holy Orthodox 
Church for the privilege of following the dictates of their consciences, 
and obeying the behests of their God. To most Englishmen it may 
seem exorbitant; but the venerable Archbishop of Elharkoff has lately 
declared it far too inconsiderable, and bitterly complains that the civil 
authorities, dazzled by the glamour of “ all-forgiving love,” are sadly 
lacking in wholesome severity.® 

We may differ from this worthy prelate, but we should not forget 
that it would be l)oth uncharitable and unreasonable to pass a severe 
censure on the Orthodox Church for thus trampling under her hob¬ 
nailed boot the flower of the Russian peasantry. For the Orthodox 
Church is no less true to its inner nature than is >Stundism. As 
Saadi of old observed : ‘‘ The sky moistens the earth with her soft 
fertilising showers, and the earth blinds her with dust in return. 
What the vessels have, that they give,*' 

E. B. Lamn. 

^ As my authorilii's lor this desrription are private docamciits, or the evicleiicc of 
fairly trustworthy Init not wholly indifferent witnesses, it is impossible for me to refer 
the general public tA> accessible sources of information where tliey may be verified. 
But as this account, of the Htnndist persecution--for the general accuracy of which 1 
make myself responsible—may possibly uroiise the attention of English and American 
Nonconformists, anti pcrhiips determine some of them to offer material and moral help 
to their Russian brethren, 1 undertake to put such i>e.rson8--of whose l>Oi>a fidrii I shall 
have no reasonable doubt-rin j^ssession of sufficient information enough to enable 
them to study the question, on the spot, and to \ isit those Stundists who arc still at 
liber^ as well as the exiles of Gcroosi, Transcaucasia and Eastern Siberia. 

- Cf, Address delivered by the Archbishop on April 21, 1891, and published in the 
official organ of the diocese of Kharkoff, Faith oad April 1891, No. 8. 
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A REVIEW AND AN IMPEACHMENT, 


L ondon and its suburban area are supplied with water by eight 
companies, five of which occupy the region north of the Thames 
and three that to the south. Their parliamentary limits extend over 
a vast rural area, and the inhabitants of that area have statutory 
ix)wer to enforce supply on fulfilling certain conditions. The com¬ 
panies possess legal monopolies as against each other; but, as regards 
the public, though they are monopolists in fact, they are not so in law. 
They raise collectively a revenue amounting, according to the last 
return, to £1,789,229, of which £674,109 went in working expenses, 
and £1,114,820 was income for the holders of debentures and 
shares. 

Water supply in the first quarter of this century was very different 
from what it is at present. The main-pipes were made of wood, the 
pressure was feeble, the quantity insufficient, and the water was de¬ 
livered unfiltered straight from foul river or canal. Payment was as 
agreed between the parties, and, as in many streets the mains of two 
or even more companies were laid side by side, and there was always 
possible competition in the background, water rates were low. But 
if the charge was low, the supply was poor and unwholesome, and thi^ 
state of things with which we must suppose Londoners who had 
heard the news of Waterloo were content, would have moved the 
polite surprise of a Roman of the Republic and appalled a Jew of the 
days of Herod. 

In order to a right understanding of the present complication 
and to be just to the various parties and the great interests concerned 
it is essentisd either to learn or to recollect the past history and states of 
supply. Things which are incomprehensible to those who know only 
the present condition of things, and are content to be ignorant of the 
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pastibeoome natural and explicable when regarded as the result of a 
gradual evolution. 

Let us first review the legal rights, privileges, and o]bligations ^hich 
affect the companies regarded as a whole, and then those which 
.affect the companies regarded as separate corporations. 

The Metroi3olis Water Act 1852 (as amended and made effective 
by the Metropolis Water Act 1871) marks a period of transition. 
One wonders how the arrangements before 4)he change could have 
been endured even for a moment. And yet they were defended, 
and the reformers of that day had the usaal’ fate of those who are 
in^vance of their time. At the opening of this century a few 
thinkers here and there of startling boldness began to entertain ideas 
on the subject of sanitation. They communicated their thoughts to 
one another, they observed facts, and compared observations. When 
the peace came, men’s minds turned from the necessities of a struggle 
for national existence and for empire to a revision of social, indus¬ 
trial and political arrangements. Domestic conditions as affecting 
health had a ^are in the general overhaul, and the facts brought to 
light by private observation, suggested a more elaborate and systema¬ 
tic investigation. An inquiry into the health of cities and towns was 
authorised May 9,1843. It produced two thick blue-books of evidence, 
1844-5, having special relation to drainage and water supply. The state 
of things disclosed troubled the conscience and alarmed the intelli¬ 
gence of the nation. Free air, cheerful light, good food, wholesome 
houses, and pure water are necessities, if you would have a healthy 
people. The window-tax had artificially restricted air and light; 
adulteration, always hard to prove, was harder still to get adequately 
punished ; the disposal of sewage was then a public danger, as the 
waste of useful matter is now a proof of governmental incapacity. The 
water supply in the country was sometimes unwholesome, often scanty, 
and always costly, and in time of cholera or typhoid the very me^ns of 
life might become a channel of disease or death ; while in London 
if the supply by the New River vras tolerable, that of the seven other 
tjorapanies was, according to our present standard, detestable, for the 
Kent Company, which now provides the best and purest water, 
had not sunk its first deep well until 1857, and did not abandon 
the dirty Ravensbonme until al?out 1862. Its water is now obtained 
wholly from deep wells in the chalk, and as to quality is above re¬ 
proach unless on the ground of hardness. 

The methodised disclosures of the inquiry made representatives 
who had the power and the duty to act, as well as constituents who 
could support or tliwart such action, reflect upon and take to heart some 
facts of common knowledge, previously disregarded because too gene- 
I'ally known. It was resolv^ that no company should henceforth 
receive power to supply a town with water unless it placed itself 
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under compulsion to afford at remnnerntive rates a supply of •pure 
and wholesome water to all the inhabitants of the place it professed 
and ^undertook to supply; and that no company should obtmn fresh or 
additional powers of any kind unless its new Act incorporated similar 
provisions. These were embodied in the Waterworks Clauses Aot^ 
1847} enacted with special regard to provincial cities, towns and dis¬ 
tricts I an Act which was subsequently adopted by each of the Metro¬ 
politan Water Companies. As regards London it resulted also in the 
enactment of the Metropolitan Water Acts, 1852 and 1871, Any 
one who wishes to have a firm grasp and clear view of the subject 
of London water supply must keep distinct in his mind the 
separate effects and results of the Waterworks Clauses Act on each 
company on the one part, and the general effect of the Metropolis 
Water Acts on the supply as a whole on the other. Let us take 
the Metropolis Water Acts first, and consider the mischief struck at 
and the remedy applied. 

The sources of London water supply were, the Thames, the Lea, 
the Hertfordshire springs, the Hampstead ponds, and the Ravensboume. 
The New River excepted, all the sources were foul. Thames water 
was drawn between Battersea and London Bridge. In a cancature 
etching by Cniickshank, the genius of the artist struggles witli the 
odious filth of the details. That clever sketch did not appear at thr 
Healtheries, and it is probably not to be found framed and glazed in 
the Boardroom of the Southwark and Vauxhall Directors. The Grand 
Junction intake drew water from the Thames just beside the outlet of 
the main Chelsea sewer. A very rare pamphlet, once widely circulated, 
the famous “ Dolphin,” w'ould be simply astounding and incredible to 
the readers of to-day. The mere statement of the facts as then existing 
is comment enough. 

No reservoir or channel was covered unless it suited the company's 
convenience to cover it. The moderate demands on the part of the 
public were that the intakes should be removed to above the outfalls 
of the sewers; that all water, except deep well or spring water, should 
be filtered; that exposed channels should be roofed over; and that 
constant should take the place of intermittent supply. The companies 
were given three years in which to remove their intakes and complete 
the necessary engineering works, and three years in which to cover 
every reservoir within five miles of St. Panl’s, and every channel or 
conduit in London. I believe they did it within the time; their 
engineering works are generally well done. They were given three 
yeers tK) construct filtering arrangements, and nineteen years afterward 
filtration was either left undone, or was so ineffectual that another 
Act had to be passed in 1871 to make them understand that it must 
be effectually done, and to appoint a water examiner (sect. 3G) “ to 
aiscertain whether or not the companiei had complied with the require¬ 
ments of sect. 4 of the previous Act; ” to inspect and report uiwn the 
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results periodicftlly', and pnbltsh tlie reports. Qon«^t snpply has not 
yet been given except to districts thronghont London. 

I have not charged the companies wilhi carelessness of public 
necessities and neglect of duties. I have brought together and cftated 
facts, and the mere statement of facts becomes itself an accusation. 
Has any one read, or does any reader remember the mass of facts 
elicited under the scrutiny of examination and cross-examination, 
with time to produce contradictory evidence if possible, which are 
printed in the minutes of evidence from 1823 to 1891 ? Advocates of 
the companies, when they write letters to the public press, boast that 
th'e companies have given pure and wholesome water to an ungrateful 
London, which wishes to evade payment for the boon, but this was 
the way the change from a filthy to a comparatively wholesome supply 
was tardily accomplished. It was forced on the companies. They 
armed themselves before tlie Committees and resisted to the utmost. 
They gave evidence as to the cost of filtration. How could they pay 
dividends if they had to remove their intakes and filter before delivery ? 
Ought not householders to provide filters for themselves ? Shareholders’ 
interests are sacred; and our legislature has always been only too 
careful of vested interests. Shareholders had rights—statutory rights. 
Did any one inquire if one of those rights was to pump cholera or 
typhoid into the veins of householders ? Questions of this kind were 
not asked. Everything was carried on in the most polite and con¬ 
siderate way, having regard to the susceptibilities of investors. No 
Pitt with generous sympathies, no Cobbett, square-set and tough- 
jointed, meddled in the question, no echo of the voice of Hebrew 
prophet thundered that to deliver unfiltered water for the domestic 
purposes of human beings ought to be a crime. 

This is the true picture of tlie companies as guardians of sanitary 
interests. Let us review them in their exercise of entrusted powers to 
levy rates. That will be under the operation of the Waterworks Clauses 
Act, 1847, and the special Acts. That Act w^as applied to the i..ambeth 
Company in 1848, to the Kent in 1804, to the six remaining com¬ 
panies in 1852. Again we may with advantage take a short historical 
retrospect. The natural and common-sense mode of payment for goods 
is according to the quantity or amount received and used. Goods of all 
sorts, from grocery to hardware, are charged and paid for by the 
hundredweight, or by tlie pound avoirdupois, textile fabrics by the 
yard or ell; but water, owing to the want of a measuring instrument 
which would measure with accuracy, had to be otherwise supplied. 
There was no meter in e.xistence which could register small quantities 
for practical purposes; none which could keep count even of large 
quantities. 

In olden days, when the hand-barrow or the horse-cart brought round 
the water-butt to the doors, wrater was sold by measure and charged by 
the bucket. When it went under the streets through pipes a change 
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had to enstie. Still, although the measurement was of a very rouglftand 
ready description and made without meter, the basis of cWge was ar 
esftimate of the quantity of water used. It was measurement in fact. Onlj 
a certain amount of water can under a ceiiiain pressure get through pipec 
of a certain diameter in a given time. Water was turned on at a fixed 
hour, and after running for a fixed time was turned ofi’. The quantity, 
v'arying with the season, was exact as an average. What though it 
ran to waste in careless households, and was stored in others who were 
more honest and who kept consciences; for the company’s purposes the 
quantity required was the same. The point looked to was the capacity 
of the cisterns, and the time during which the water flowed. 

Now the average man spending public money, if he is not watch¬ 
fully supervised, regards it as an American backwoodsman regards 
forest timber or virgin soil—^as a thing to be w*asted; but the average 
man spending his own money regards it as the Sidonian widow 
regarded her little store of meal and oil. When oflScials of companies 
have to look after the sale and use of water under directors who have 
to find dividends and interest for shareholders and creditors, they look 
after it sharply:—not with that short-sighted sharpness which some 
employers of labour and providers of useful commodities use, but they 
bring the enlightened intellect of able and long-sighted men oV 
business to bear. Experience and the struggle with and mastery 
of difficulties develop intelligence and broaden the judgnieut. 
When iron pipes and high-pressure engines were introduced a much 
larger quantity of water was used. The requirements of householders 
are naturally and properly always on the rise: their standard of 
comfort constantly improves, ’fhe surveyors devised and employed a 
rule of thumb, capable of tolerably exact application as they used it, 
but difiScult or almost impossible to be embodied in an Act, The 
water-rate was as agreed on, and it was charged according to the 
number of rooms. The Lambeth Company sometimes assessed the 
water-rate by the number of chimneys.* The usual basis, however, 
was by rooms. The surveyor was shown over the house, looked at 
each room, and the use it was put to, and made a guess at the quan¬ 
tity of w'ater required. That guess, made by a man of large expe¬ 
rience, was exact enough. It was pix)bably as accurate as many 
results based on tables of statistics, with serried arrays of decimal 

* The reader jsmiles. Levy water-rent by the niiinber of c/hwwi/# / how abaard * 
What cooneetion is there between the nuniher of tire-phices in a house and tho ouan- 
titv of v'aUr used ? But how docs the stat ute charge for water u.sed now ? By the 
rent: and what connection is there between the quantity of water used and the rent 
:«■ vainc of the property ? Of two houses, one next Grosvenor or Portmttn Squaj-c, the 
other in dotting Hill or Hamxnerstnith, botii of equal size, iiuoiber of rooms, numl>er 
•A chimneys, number in family ; and using, let us say, the same quantity of water yearh 
JO a gallon, one householder pays £4 and t lio other £12 for precisely the same supply 
the one method we are so familiar with that it does not strike us as‘absurd * the other 
on us with startling freshness. There is really a more intimate and closer rela> 
ion between Uie number of rooms or chimneys in a house and the water use thereof 
han there is between the rent or value and the water consumption. The standard of 
loinpartson is more rational. 
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pou^. Experience fixed the lati^ and custom aai^^ the payment. 
There was a very real standard, according to which the supply and 
charge to each household were regulated. 

From the commencement of the century all over England various 
special Acts aimed at introducing some standard which could be 
worked by any man, without the possession of peculiar experience 
and training. Almost anything that varies with the character of the 
house will do. The amount of net rent or net rating value was usually 
made l^e basis in provincial Water Acts. 'This is not in practice a 
bad basis in small provincial towns or rural districts, where, alter all, 
rent or value does vary more or less with the size of the house; it is 
when a standard fairly adapted to such circumstances is applied to 
London that the incongruities arise. In the reign of George IT. the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, father of the philanthropic earl, was Chairman 
of Committees, and with enlightened foresight he endeavoured to 
provide and fix a limit beyond which the Loudon companies should 
have no right to charge. He took high maximum percentages on 
the actual amount or annual value on which the poor-rate assessment 
was computed—percentages which the companies solemnly accepted, 
and professed that they never intended to approach. The limit was 
arranged to allow them to charge for an excessive and exceptional use 
of water in particular houses, and it was supposed that as honourable, 
wealthy and responsible bodies, having a continued existence, they 
would keep the compact: or, if they did not, they were there and 
could be brought to book, and the compact could be cancelled. Our 
forefathers had had to fight all over the globe for their rights, 
and Londoners then were not weak-kneed grumblers who pay and 
mutter like our people. So far as I can ascertain, the compact was 
on the whole honourably kept for a long time. Things went on in the 
accustomed way, rents were estimated by rooms and on the old 
method ; any charge being la wful provided it was less than the maxi¬ 
mum amount as estimated by the new standard which had been im¬ 
posed. Ijet me call these rents, kept within the large maximum, 
which, as it was so high, did not really afiect the companies, citdomar)/ 
rents. They were estimated, as I have said, according to a rough- 
and-ready but by no means inexact standard, and that standard had 
direct reference to the quantity of water used in each building. As 
long as the occupation and use remained the same the water-rent did 
not voiy; but if a building was pulled down and another built, the 
water-rent was estimated according to the same standard, but propor¬ 
tioned to the new use of water. I do not suppose the companies 
would dispute this statement of facts, but, if they did, 1 am certain it 
could be proved exact. 

About the year 1852, when the Metropolis Water Act, which was 
intended to have and which it was hoped would have so great a 
sanitary efieot, was passed, a great change was effected with regard 
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to the powers of the companies to levy rates. The Lambeth Com¬ 
pany, as I have said, applied for fresh powera in 1848, the Kent 
in 4864, the New River, the Chelsea, the West Middlesex, the Bast 
London, the Grand Junction, and the Southwark and Vaaxhall Com¬ 
panies in 1852. I will now deal with the last six only, for the sake 
of clearness and because they are in one boat. To the Lambeth 
different arguments apply, and against the Kent the public have very 
little cause of complaint. All the companies were of course com¬ 
piled to incorporate in their new Acts the Waterworks Clausq^ Act, 
1847. They were not unwillingly compelled. They had, as it turned 
out, wealth forced on them. The New River had never l>een 
limited, because it had not applied for powers for a long time ; it 
had always levied its rents by agreement, and charged according to 
a scale of rooms. But it had to observe a sort of proportion to the 
rents received by the other companies for similar services. 

Now, Government, Parliament, and the active portion of the 
public were perfectly cleaX* as to what they wanted done on one 
point. That was, to compel a siiHicient supply of pure and whole¬ 
some water for the domestic purposes of householders at charges based 
on the annual value and limited by a maximum. Ami the words of 
the special Acts, so far and no farther, are clear. But upon otlier 
points of very great practical importance, I do not think tliey 
knew what ought to be done, or had any distinct intention what¬ 
ever. They wished fair charges to be made, but as to what would l»e 
fair charges, and how in particular they were to be worked out, they 
do not seem to have come to a decision, liven where they knew 
what they wanted, they had not sufficiently thought it out in detail. 
As to the rates (as the charges levied by the companies were now 
called and popularly known), the language is clear enough. The 
sharp eyes of the promoters looked to that. But there is no definition 
of annual value,” the only basis on which rates were to l>e levied 
in any Water Act. There is no definition of domestic purposes.” 
There is no definition of house ” or of ‘‘ dwelling-house,” and to this 
day no one knows as to these last whether they are the same or 
different things or whether they are used according to the common 
and every-day usage or in a special and teclmical sense. As to that 
great mass of charges—-not so great as the rates for domestic pur¬ 
poses, but stil! vast in amount—which are now levied for non-domestic 
purposes, either alone or in addition to domestic supply, no one knows 
anything about them. I am learned enough to know my own 
ignorance, and that knowledge places me far in advance of the 
companies, and, indeed, of most Metroiwlitan members and County 
Councillors. 

When the six Bills were referred to the Committee on. the amal¬ 
gamated groups K and L of Private Bills, it was agreed that as the 
provisions were similar, the general question should be fought out on 
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tli«;|3jbel9ea Bill, tlie o\k»v l(^ asueirng, but 

spe&ing by moutb of tbe Cb^ls^ OQuudeb and babsg b^nd*-:* 
imiess they aiiLdo open protest aw diseent-*-b arhat the 
promoters and connael said. I hope readers will pay parlieutar 
at^ntion to this point. 

Ihe novel principle, the annual value basis, was adopted- The 
companies were bound down to levy a rate not exceeding so mneb 
per cent, on the annual value of the dwelling-house for the domes^c 
puiposes (nowhere defined) of the owner Or occupier. There are 
then certain specided additional charges or rates for certain uses 
water then unusual, but now .common. It shows how completely 
these Acts are out of date and obsolete, that a wateivcloset is 
regarded t» a rarity and a bath as nncommon. Low services were the 
rule; but as every company was bound by the new Acts, to have 
machinery which wonld pump into the top of the highest houses in its 
district, an additional charge for high service was also authorised. 
The practical reason for this apx)arently dumsy way of charging is 
quite clear if one has studied the gradual development of water 
supply. The limits were intended to guard the public against 
possible and unendurable extortions. The customary rents were to go 
on, and they were to be within the limit of the legal rates; fresh rates 
had to be kept within the limits or they became illegal 

If a man under the new Act received a claim or demand note for 
a lump sum giving no particulars or items, as was the invariable rule 
in the days of darkness, and if the lump sum was the same in amount 
as previous demands, he was sure, being a Briton, to pay it and never 
trouble himself for a moment about the principle on w^hich the claim 
was based, or about possibilities or contingencies in the future which 
might arise under it. And so the old payments were claimed and 
paid, sauctioued by a custom or usage which had already become 
established. The way the Acts were intended to work and the way 
they dill for a time work was this—suppose a man sent for his 
plumber or builder and ordered him to put up one or two of the new 
water-closets which were being introduc^, then the company 
added the additional charge specified under that head to the customary 
rent, and when the increased charge was explained to the man he 
made no objection. So likewise with the luxury of a fixed bath. 
The bulk of the charges went on unaltered, the additional items 
only were added. If a house was pulled down and rebuilt, a fresh 
rent was claimed, but it was made out with reference to the probable 
consumption of water, and had dose proportionate relation to the scale 
of the former charge. 

Few people have read with any attention and critical regard the 
Minutes of Evidence taken in 1852, and not one in ten thousand has 
even seen the Minutes of with the speeches of Counsel; 

M.P.’s and C.C/s are equally in the dark with ordinary ratepayers. 

VOL. Ui 
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I poiisess and haye studied all the Minutes of Evidence; bat a 
perfi^ copy of the Minutes of Proceedings I have never even seen. 
In 1883 X saw and perused a large part, and I have copies and 
extracts of portions. Now I am able to affirm that by counsel on 
behalf of the Chelsea Company, in the presence of and without one 
protest of dissent from the representatives of the five other companies, 
as can be shown by the Minute of Proceedings, and by witness after 
witness produced by and giving evidence at the request of the six 
companies, it was repeatedly and solemnly stated and bargained that, 
except ill the smaller class of houses, in which the rents were then at the 
highest point, if these rates were gi'antetl to the companies and powers to 
levy within the maximum were entrusted to them, they would use them 
as means of le\ 7 ing and raising amounts equal only to the customary 
rates, and would regard the maximum limits as never to be reached 
or approached, except in cases of extraordinary and exceptional use of 
water.* On the faith of that promise and undertaking, again and 
again declared, the Committee recommended the adoption of the 
new scale and basis of rates.f That compact was more or less 
observed for some time, until Tiimoui*s of a possible purchase began 
to be whispered about amongst those who were likely to know in the 
time of Mr. Secretary Cross. 

I am perfectly aware that the fact of this agreement (.>r cojiipact 
ought to have, and would have, no effect in a court of law. It 
should not even be mentioned. A judicial interpreter of the law 
ought to have regard to the express words of an Act of 1 ‘arlixiinent, 
and any alleged compact, or agreement however ho 7 i i fitlc, and 
solemnly made, unless embodied and specified in the Act, ought to 
be non-existent for him. But I maintain that it is vital to any 
handling of the question by rarliament. This promise was solemnly 
made to the legislature in the presence of a Parliamentary Committee. 
The Committee are ail of them dead, and Parliament has been several 



Si^cch of Mr. sst-rioaiji Wrangham, Mar 4, in Min.iO's of Prooeotlinirs, from 
Mr. K. Mathor-s copy ; which was shown to no; In inmui 18S2, togothor with the proof 
■sheets onus pamphletand a copy of the KjH*wh was protluced hv SirW. .1, Fairer 
to the Oiiildlmll Committee of Inquiry, anti reprinted ))y thorn in the Appendix (and 
therein buned ' without the <jlighte.>t rtderence in tlieir llirjitirt to it... great importance. 

ollicials of tlie Water ('ouipanies in idii Minute# of 

t It is 
Bolton), 

V.... wiui some reason, inai ir riny were eomnelUid 

/lo aUer their rharg,; it would be a breach of faith nu tl.e pirt of I'wUamont 

the .hureholders subscribed their 
^ H ^ shareholders suhwrrihed their money at the 

foundation of t^ch company the basis was tjuite a different one. uml thecirfujuwt^mces 
were utterly dissimilar to what exbt at present. The ba^is was a ehargo as 
and the standard was a rent according to t he number of rooms; and asj the of 
incojpomuon was .sub«cril>od) of the res^K-ctivc comparn^were 

^ hambcMi 1785, West Middlesex llaatI.K>nc)on 

^lunction 1811, Southwark and Vauxhall 1804, anialga" 
>n { snbscrjption took place under totally difleilm 

hytXieem '‘"’"S'’ O'-* 
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time? Resolved since 1852, and the present ]hirlia^ent may see fit to 
blame their predecessow for not expressly embodying or reciting 
fact of this promise and agreement and bargain in the Bill. ,,But 
Londoners cannot possibly be held to blame. It may be said : More 
.fools members of Parliament for putting trust in water companies. 
But ought not cmisnre to be laid rather on tbiose who hare ac^slly 
broken faith than on those who were merely mistaken in giving 
trust ? Blame both, if you will, but let theJieavier censure rest on 
the culprit, not on the party who can only be blamed for not 
perceiving that the other party was really as bad and untrustworthy 

he turned out to be. Is the criminal alone to reap a reward and 
find fortune and advantage in his guilt ? Let everything that can 
be said on behalf of the water companies be heard—the greatness 
of the temptation^ the apathy and indifference of the public, the lapse 
of time—but let not the fact to which I have endeavoured to draw 
Attention be forgotten. It is one conspicuous mark of the incapacity 
and ineptitude shown by the Corporation in dealing with this subject, 
that although this fact was clearly brought forward, they have either 
been incapable of seeing, or have deliberately shut their eyes to its 
singular importance. 

Having up to this point passed in some review the common obligations 
and rights of the companies, let us now look at the special Acts as 
regards the rates and the rights and duties which afiect each company 
considered by itself. The provisions of the special Acts follow a 
common plan and method, and conform to the general intention of 
the genera! Act which each one incoqsorates. 

Each special Act provides for the compulsory supply of water for 
domestic purposes to all the inhabitAuts of the district, who on their 
part fulfil certain conditions. The Act also provides for the supply of 
water for other than domestic purposes; but as to whetlier mdk 
supply can be compelled in every case or not, and as to what are its 
conditions, there exists great doubt. These two supplies—^the domestic 
and non-douiestic—require to be kept apart while under considera¬ 
tion, and this is particularly necessary, Iwcause water-rates are 
claimed in a lump sum. Sometimes a householder requires a domestic 
supply alone, sometimes nothing except a non-domeatic supply, some¬ 
times both requirements are found in tbe same place. 

Under these later Acts, and by the new ^h company is 

empowered to fix certain charges or rates, not exceeding specified 
rates, varying with the value of the propmty eupplied, for domestic 
purposes. These rates are no means unifixrm. The Lambeth can, 
and does^ charge 7i percent, on the smallest houses, varying down to 
5 per cent, on the largest. The J^ent charges a peculiar scale, vary¬ 
ing from 6 per cent, to 4 pe| cent. The East London and the South^i 
w-irtt and Vauxhidl chatgi .5;;per-cent.^ ail V45dues. The other 
charge,-4^^ per. <^nt, on values Wow £200, and 3' per cent. 
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7 alaes above. The percentage rate varies with the oonapany in %ht)8e* 
district the house is situated, and the value of the house in each 
district varies, not according to the water used, but according to 
situation. The whole matter is highly singular and anomalous, and 
nothing except custom and the general inattention and apathy pre^ 
vents its absurdity from being manifest. These percentage charges 
constitute the bulk of the payment j but there are certain (KldUwtial 
charges, or rates, as in, most cases they are called, for water-closets, 
fixed baths, and high services. To those who only consider existing 
conditions of supply, this way of charging must be inexplicable, but 
it is at once perceived to be natural, when the history of supply is 
recalled to mind. For the general supply when the Acts were 
passed was a low service delivery to houses, in which a bath was a 
great rarity, and water-closets very exceptional. The principle of 
charge in these Acts is shown to be obsolete. 

The additional charges are anything but uniform. The Lambeth 
company claims to charge, and levies up to the maximum, K’>. 
for one w.-c. in houses above £20 value, rising to 20/j. in houses 
over £100, in addition to the heavy percentage rate. In the Kent 
company one w,-c. is free in every house—included in the 
percentage or value. In the other companies, w.-c.s in houses of 
less than £30 value are free. The East London charges Iw. for a 
w.-c. in a £30 house, rising to 8.s. in houses above £](»0. 'Jlie 
other companies charge 1.8. for one w.-c. in houses from 1*30 
and up to £*jU, rising step by step to 128. in houses over 13<)0. 
The anomalies with regard to high service and fixed baths are difiV*reiit, 
but quite as great.* Surely the systtm. if it can be called a system 
at all, has lasted quite long enough. liemember these differences 
and irregularities did not appear at first, for only the old customary 
rates were levied, and no one thought of the change to the new method 
which has been enacted. Probably, except officials, no one looked at 
one of these Acts for some years after they were passed. If the new 
rates with these irregularities had been enforced on the passing of the 
Acts, the system would not have lasted twelve months; but by the 
time the rates were enforced the Acts were old and established. 

To these rates, strained to the utmost maximum limit, the w^ater 
oampanies have a lerial right enforceable in the law courts—1 will not 
say unquestioned, but one which I, at least, do not mean to dis¬ 
pute. To a portion of these rates, subject to what I have already 
stated as to the professions and promises made to Parliament and 
as to the breach of faith which ensued, they have moral right. If I 
ean convince others that that breach took place, as thoroughly as I am 
oonvihced myself that it occurred, the position of the companies will 

•JWie most condensed siimmary of the details of water.rate ckarijcs, with some 
stasementfi, is contained in a letter by myseU to The Tinm. pablisted on of 
April last, p. 4vc6]e. 5 and Or 



be bcSm to be faar different mowdly from wbat nt is supposed to be* 
Undoubtedly, if rights or property are taken without oonsen^^ 
owners, compensation up to the full value would be given. U ndoubtedly 
if rights or property be taken from owners wil^ont their cona^t 
ix>mpen8atiDU np to the foil value should be given; but what that 
fuU value may be would have to be determined. 

Let us now turn to another part of the revenue now actively being 
levied and paid; that is the non-domestic pontion, not so large as the 
other, but still very iarge in amount The rates for domestic supply 
are not uniform, they are highly irregular; but these rates are confusion 
worse confounded. I do not like to say what 1 know of them. I 
have seen the effect of speaking out to unprepared minds. George 
Stephenson when he was asked by the Committee what would be 
the highest speed attainable on a railway, felt that if he said 
forty miles an hour, he would be laughed to scorn by nearly every 
professional expert and held to be a mad enthusiast by the tribunal 
before which he was being examined. If I say that no mie knows 
the true meaning and construction of the sections, it is the exact and 
unexaggerated truth. If I say that these Acts are so loosely drafted 
that they contain every fault a draftsman can commit, and that it is 
impossible to form an opinion on the constniction which is free from 
doubt, it is no more than the House of Lords said in a recent judg¬ 
ment on the New Hirer Act, 1852, 

In every Act there is a list of purposes which may not be included 
in a domestic supply. There is no definition, as I have said, of what 
are domestic purposes, but a list is given of purposes which are 
not to be domestic. It is drawn up with abominable vagueness. 
When one reads in the list “baths,” carriages,” “ horses,” ‘‘gar¬ 
dens,” “ ventilating,” “ornamental purposes,” “cattle,” “railways,’’ 
fountains,” “ steam-engines,” “ manufactures,” or “ businesses,” 
it fti erns plain enough. The meaning of each word by itself is plain. 
But when one asks what is a “ bath,” what is a “ garden ” within the 
meaning of the Act, one sees it cannot possibly mean “ every bath ” 
or “ every gardenand he sees it is impossible to l>e clear as to what 
is intended by the words. St>me Acts say manufactare or business 
requiring extra supplies, saying nothiug as to what is extra supply, 
or extra” to what ; oHier Acts say “for any trade or business what¬ 
soever” without any qualification. The whole of the sections, and 
every London special Water Act, are a monumental scandal. 

The public are ignotani of the fact, but the company's officials and 
legal advisers know well, that many items rates at present levied and 
jpaid could not be sustained if they were resisted in a oourt of law. 
They are a sure and safe revenue, however, because the amount to 
each individual is only a few shillings, or at most a few pounds, while 
the costa certain to be ineuired, even if the individual is perfectly 
right (as 1 was in the now well-known case), are about £800 or £900 
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with the risk, if wrong, of between £2000 or £3000; w'hile t5 the- 
company every item means a revenue of £4000 a year at least, so that 
the case on their part is sure to be fought regardless of costs, and* 
with the best legal skill and ability. 

Take, as examples, the extra charge for conservatories, enforced by . 
the Grand Junction and other companies, and absolutely illegal; or the 
extra charge for empty and unused stables and coach-houses, also 
illegal, as it used to bje levied even in the very form and words* 
Both charges, after having been enforced, were repaid by that company, 
which refused emn io appear to defend charges made by its own 
officials with the express knowledge and order of its directors. A 
charge of lOs. for a so-called conservator}’' was levied on a working¬ 
man in Hammersmith. It was, in fact, a row- of sixteen or eighteen 
flower-pots on the inside window-sill of a landing on a staircase.. 
That charge was stopped without any legal proceedings. A gentle¬ 
man in Gloucester Terrace was charged £2 2.s. for conservatory 
supply. He resisted. In successive interviews the company came 
down to 30s., 20.s‘., 15s., and finally he compromised at 10,s'., having no 
regard for the principle or for the rights of his neighbours. I could 
give scores of cases in which the New liiver has withdrawn small 
charges for gardens, from people who, under advice, resisted, while 
it went on claiming under precisely similar circumstances from 
neighbours who would not take the necessary trouble. I could give 
instances in which they have refunded money illegally claimed and< 
paid 

What is the latest instance of overcharge? The Lambeth Com¬ 
pany have been charging ] Oa'. yearly for every fixed bath, under an 
Act drawn with such culpable vagueness that either no charge at all 
is legal in a private dwelling-house, or if any charge is legal, the 
(company are authorised by statute to forbid using any kind of bath 
within their limits. 

On any reading of the Act their actual mode of charge is illegal, 
for payment can only be claimc^d by agreement, and there has been 
none. By several persons, acting under advice, payment has been 
resisted throughout the year, but no supply has been cut ofl’, and no 
proceedings so far commenced. The Company does not feel itself to 
be on firm ground. 

An income equal to the revenues of a small principality is raised, 
and through fear of law costs or through carelessness paid in Ijondon 
and its suburbs under these Acts on account ,of these non-domestic 
chains. It is difficult to estimate its exact amount, yet it must be 
very large, Part of this is legal, part very doubtful; as to part-, no* 
one can say whether it is legal or not. 


Akchihald E, Doims, 



THE FAILURE OF THE NILE CAMPAIGN. 


T he British public is aware, in a general way, that the Soudan 
Expedition for the relief of General Gordon which Lord Wolseley 
commanded, was a failure; but no one who has not studied the long- 
delayed OlTicial History of the Campaign,”* carefully revised” as 
that work has been, can have any conception how profound and utter 
that failure \vas. The whole business was one of amazing ineptitudefl, 
of strange miscalculations, of abortive fads, of waste of invaluable 
time, of attempted combinations which, devised in ignorance of con¬ 
ditions, were never within measurable proximity of consummation, of 
orders issued only to be changed and dispositions indicated only to 
be altered, of lost opportunities, wTecked transport, and squandered 
supplies. One bright gleam of sunshine contrasts with the sombre 
background of administrative and strategical incapacity, in the fine 
spirit, the loyal endurance, and the staunch valour of the troops. 
But since such were the characteristics of the soldiers, it is only the 
more deplorable that offi(jers and men so devoted and so ardent should 
have been baulked in their aspiration by blunderings and delays, which 
they recognised indeed, but had to endure. 

In the space of an article it is manifestly impossible to follow the 
record of the campaign through all its phases; certain main features, 
however, can be dealt with in sufficient detail to make good the terms 
used in the opening paragraph. 

When first consulted by the British Government in April 1884 in 
regard to a possible expedition for Gordon's relief, Lord Wolseley 
showed no marked wish for the employment of camel corps in the 
operations that might become necessary. In his estimate of the re¬ 
quisite force appears the item: “ Mounted infentry on native horses 
* “ OflScial History of the Soudan Campaigrn.’’ Bj' Colonel H. E. Colvilc, C,B, 
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or camels—150 men;'' which seems to indicate a preference for 
hoiaes over the alternative camels. But when his lordship reached 
Cairo in September, his views on the subject materially altered. In 
* his despatch to Lord Hartington of 11th September he wrote : 

** It is in my opinion absolutely necessary to send the following detach¬ 
ments from England to be converted into a camel corps: 

and File. 

From the seven battalidns of Foot Guards, 40 men from each i8U 
From the sixteen line cavalry regiments at home, 40 men 

from each . . . ..040 

From the three Household cavalry regiments . . , 100 

From the two battalions Rifle Brigade at home . . , 80 

1100 ” 

This strength was locally increased by 100 men of the Royal Marines, 
raising it to 1200 men. The force at the end of October, when as 
yet but one division of it had reached the Assuan base, was formed 
into four regiments under the respective titles of the Heavy Camel 
Regiment, the Light Camel Regiment, the Guards Camel Regiment, 
and the Mounted Infantry Camel Regiment. 

It had been the Commanding General's original intention to convey 
to his fighting base in the Soudan at Debbeh (later that base was 
Korti) the whole of his infantry by boat-transport, with arms, 
ammunition, and one hundred days’ rations per man to be kept intact 
until the fighting base was reached ; and to march the mounted troops 
along the banks. But he recognised that delays in the ascent of the 
river might happen concurrently with tidings from Khartoum of 
grave and urgent character, and it was, we are told, to meet such a 
contingency that the camel corps was to be organised. “ This step,” 
adds the History ” with scant accuracy ‘‘ as subsequent events proved, 
was absolutely necessary ; ” but the addition to the force of 1200 men 
who could not do a stroke of work toward carrying their own food to 
the fighting base, seriously increased the diflSculty of supply. 

Of course camel corps were no novelty. Napoleon had a body of 
camelry in Egypt in 1799, and the Scinde camel corps organised by 
Napier and commanded by the dashing Fitzgerald, did brilliant and 
memorable work. Both those services were established for the specific 
object of making abnormally long desert marches at a greatly quicker 
rate of travel than infantry, or indeed cavalry, could maintain. Slur’s 
information regarding Napoleon’s camelry is noli very specific, but he 
does mention that each camel carried its native driver and a French 
soldier. Sir W. Montagu M'Murdo has given full details regarding the. 
Scinde cam&l corps. Each beast carried a driver (siiuom) armed 
with a carbine, and a fighting mim with rifle and bayonet, as well as 
the. latter's blanket, greatcoat and rations, a large leathern water*- 
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bot&e and the bagiftil of (pounded ^ fiour and spice) which 

sastained the camel on long journeys. The drwan had to be a light 
man and skilled in the mans^ment and caretaking of a peopliarly 
delicate animal. The infantry soldier who was carried as a passenger 
was picked for his light wiry figure. The exploits of this corps were 
extraordinaiy. General M'Murdo gives an instance of its haying 
marched seventy miles in one night, seized a robber chief in bed m 
the heart of his tribe, and being back again«with the prisoner by the 
following evening. 

The work of the Scinde camel corps is historic and can be attested 
i}y living witnesses. Yet so strangely impenetrable is Lord Wolseley 
against hard fact when it is nnwelcome, that in his Soldiers Pocket 
Book he writes : “ I do not believe in any camel being able to do 
hard work over a desert country, where he will have very little water 
and food, with two men on his back.'* And he proceeds : “ Camels 
so loaded could certainly not have made the marches done by Stewart's 
column in the Bayuda desert. Experience, our best guide and master, 
tells me with certainty that it is roost difficult to keep camels alive 
and in working condition in the desert, with only one soldier on each 
camel.” We ahall see presently what were those desert marches 
referred to, and will find also that under the charge of their British 
soldier-riders the camels used in that desert expedition were with 
few exceptions not kept alive at all, whether in working condition or 
otherwise, but died almost to a beast. That Lord Wolseley’s camelry 
was not designed for speedy vrork such as that which made the Scinde 
corps famous, is apparent from the language of his chief-of-staff. 
Sir Herbert Stewart had reached Dongola in September, and given 
his attention to the equipment, objects, and methods of employment 
of camel corps. That sagacious officer had satisfied himself that the 
proposed burden of 4.00 lbs. was far too great for the Soudanese Jiajin 
or riding camel, and that one half of that weight was the proper 
maximum. To place the proposed weight on those camels,” he 
wrote, will simply convert them into indifferent baggage animals.” 
The reply of the chief-of-staff was that Stewart roust regard the 
Mounted Infantry camels as beasts of burden, and must select for 
purchase the strongest and not the fastest animals; and he added 
that a baggage camel ought to carry the 400 lbs. weight thirty miles 
a day. These expressions indicate that the very most that was ex¬ 
pected of the camels was that their rate of travel (k die in diem should 
be double that of ordinary infantry marching. 

In drawing the men for his camel corps from the quarter to which 
he had recourse, the Commanding General committed not one but 
several mistakes. In requifidtioning Household troops and cavalrymen 
for duty which essentially belonged to the infantry of the line, he 
betrayed his lack of touch with the real fighting men of the British 
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aarmy. Kohint of dispamgement of Guardsmen or cavalrymen is fiere* 
implied. But the patient stout-hearted linesman who stands and dies 
under»Britam s flag in every corner of the world, who confronts with 
equal equanimity the chances of cholera and disease, the loneliness of 
sequestered stations, the fortune of war in the Himalayas, in 
Afghanistan, in Zululand, in Burmah, in Abyssinia, in Ashantee—be is 
the war-dog of the Empire ; and to him, not to selections from the 
corps (iSlite which normally live pleasant days, should have been given 
the first chance to participate in an affairwhicli was essentially his nMeVt 
and which, if it were successful, would compensate him for life in the 
crater of Aden, in the solitude ofQuamagaza, and among the swamps, 
of Burmah. Was it because he wanted big men that the Commanding 
General asked for massive troopers from Knightsbridge and Windsor, 
for stalwart men of the line cavalry, for portly privates of the foot- 
guards ? The world is familiar with his expressed contempt for the 

average Tommy Atkins from Whitechapel(a useful blackguard 
who mostly has an infinity of fight in him ;—who has not read of a 
^rtain Ortheris ?); but out of the 0000 line infantry in Egypt 
in September 1884, could there not have been selected 1200 modified 
Anaks, whose weight would have worn out his camels quite as 
effectivelyas that of the heavy men from England, the difficulty of 
adequately mounting whom drove the director of transport into mild 
distraction ? 

The advantages of drawing men from regiments already in Egypt 
seem marked. They would have been already in a measure 
seasoned. The delay of the voyage from England would have 
been saved. The rtxjnisition was made on 11th September, and in 
the end of October the details from England were only beginninw 
to arrive at Assuan. The selected linesmen could have, been there 
a month earlier. Marching up the Nile on camels, the whole camelry 
could have been at Debbeh before the end of November. Debbeh 
18 on the verge of the great valley, the Wadi el Malik, filled at this 
searon with grapes and shrubs, and belonging to the friendly Kababish 
Arabs. There for three weeks the camel-warriors conld have led a 
bucolic existence, watching their animals filling themselves with the 
green forage which is their best restoration, and which brings them 
into the highest condition for long endurance of privation. When the 
tme came for activity two marches would have brought them to Korti 
their teasts in fine vigour. What actually occurred was that of 
the select details sent from England to form camel troops, one 
reg^ent reached Korti December 16th; the others later, dates of 
amval not specified. Bnt for all the time for recuperation and 
preparation of their camels must have been short, for the advance of 
the desert column from Korti began on the 30th December. 

All the four camel regiments had come up from Assuan mounted. 
Their raison d’Sire as camelry was obviously expedition; incidentally. 
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c<5nparatively speaking, as i^^arded their match up to tie fighting 
base, bnt exdnslvely in regard to the march across the Baynda d^rt 
from Korti to Metemmeh. Gordon’s last comraunication, ditted 
December 14th, indicated that his situation was close on ex^emity. 
“ Ihe food we still have is little, some grain and biscuit We want 
you to come quickly.” Hi6 caution, “ Do not leave Berber in the 
rear,*’ the Commanding General wisely determined to disregaird. On 
the day he received Gordon’s last letter, the head of the column which 
Sir Herbert Stewart was to lead to Metemmeh marched out of Korti, 
in accordance with orders issued the day before. In tho words of the 
author of the “ Official History,” “ the Nile expedition was a campmgn 
less against man than against Nature and against time.” And he adds 
that it was to meet the contingency of a necessity for making a desert 
march into the enemy’s country that Lord Wolseley organised the 
camel corps. ‘ 

It is characteristic of this curiously muddled ‘‘ Ofiicial History ” 
that, emanating as it does from our Intelligence Department, it con¬ 
tains no table of distances, and that nowhere in the text is stated the 
length of the march across the Bayuda desert from Korti to Metemmeh. 
But it is possible to ascertain from some figures in one of the maps 
that the distance is 172 miles. It is stated by Mason Bey, an Ame¬ 
rican gentleman in the Khedive’s service who has served many years 
in the Soudan and has a thorough knowledge of it and its races, that 
the march from Ambukol, which is close to Korti, to Metemmeh rid 
eTakdul and Abu Klea, was customarily acoomplisTied with reasonably 
good and fresh camels in six marching days, with one day’s halt at 
each of the two principal wells—in all, in eight days. That this state¬ 
ment is true is proved by the fact that Sir Herbert Stewart marched 
from Korti to Jakdul, 100 miles, in sixty-four hours, with a column 
of more than 2000 loaded camels, most of which were more or less 
stale ; and doubtless, bnt for the opposition he had^ encounter, he 
would have covered the other half of the distance to the Nile at 
Metemmeh within the same time. His march to Jakdul was in the 
nature of a surprise; had he been able to move on after a day s halt 
at that station he would have reached the vicinity of Metemmeh 
on the afternoon of January 6feh, 1885. According to information 
he would probably have encountered no opposition until close to 
Metemmeh, where there were said to be some 8000 Arabs armed 
with Remingtons and fowling-pieces and two brass mountain guns, 
a force of which his would have made very short work. The still 
untaken Omdurman, whose fall a week later set free the force which 
fought at Abu Klea and Abu Kru, was then engrossing the army of 
the Mahdi; and in all human probability, had Stewart reached 
Metemmeh on or about January 6th, the rescue of Gordon and what 
of his garrison adhered to him would have been accomplished. 

How came it that the eager Stewart was still only at Jakdul more 
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tjbiwi might have reached Metemmeh? Or ratherj 

to ii|e stronger yet not unwarrantable terms, by what mischance or 
default (Was Gordon allowed to perish in the wreck of Khartoum, 
when with God’s help and the zeal and courage of willing men he 
might have been reached and ext^icat^Mi more than a fortnight before 
the fall of Khartoum on January 26 ? The answer must be, because 
the Commanding General allowed end to be subordinate to means, and 
was not ready iu expedients to retrieve the situation thus created* 
We have all heard of the ingenuous bucolic who started with a 
pocketful of silver on a journey to buy a calf, but when he had settled 
the terras found that most of his money had escaped through a hole 
in his pocket When Lord Wolseley, having reached his fighting 
base at Korti, thought to make his swift of the desert march 
which, and nought else, could furnish the justification for his camel 
regiments, he found that he had not camels enough left at his disposal 
wherewith to make that march at one go.” What had happened 
to the multitudinous beasts which had been purchased the Official 
History ” does not condescend to tell. It had rather belittled the 
camels, and exalted over them the horn of the whale-boats. That 
a boat which consumes nothing,” it smugly observes, ^'is a more 
economical means of transport than a camel, more than one-half of 
whose carrying power is wasted in the transport of its own forage, is 
a proposition too self-evident for argument.” The boats carried to 
the fighting base 100 days’ rations for each infantry man; the camels 
carried thither a modicum of intact supplies for the mounted troops ; 
and the chief work of the camels, o^er than the 1200 ridden by 
those troops and the details used for artillery and ambulance purposes, 
was apparently the supply of rations for the marching and voyaging 
forces, and of provender for themselves and the riding camels along 
the Nile from Assuan to Korti. The number of camels bought for 
the use of a forot about 5000 strong w'as 8000, at a cost of £106,000. 
The great mass of those animals were purchased between Assiut and 
Wadi Haifa, only 1750 having been bought in Dongola or southward 
therefrom, where a superior stamp of beast is found, no higher priced 
than the inferior animals lower down the river. 

The “ History ” puts forth that the formation of a depot at Jakdul 
was necessitated by the want of camels, of cameb drivers, and of 
camel equipment. There was, it may be hinted, yet another neces¬ 
sity, perhaps more urgent than elaborate precaution that short of 
a convulsion of nature no soldier could possibly go short of bis full 
allowance of pepper—that crowning necessity being the relief of 
Gordon. For this latter object, wrote the Commanding General in 
his despatch to the Secretary for War dated March 16, 1885, “I 
was prepared to incur great risk, and in pushing Stewart forward as I 
did, I went to the extreme limit of the risks to which a commander 
should expose his troops.” Whether the expression pushing for- 



wftrd” comctly describes a moveiiient jrliicii actually occupied 
twenty-two days in covering a distance of 172 miles nonnally 
traversed by camels in eight days, and whicli would have occupied 
twenty days even if no opposition had been encounter^, is a 
question of verbal accuracy which I prefer to leave unanswered. It 
was of signal importance that the desert march column should move 
in one body and at the greatest possible speedy but the deficiency of 
camels and their equipment made it impossible to send from E^rti to 
Metemmeh on camel-back at a single trip all the troops with their 
supplies destined for this operation. 

On the afternoon of December 30th, Stewart left Korti with 2200 
camels and reached Jakdul on January 2ad, having marched 100 miles 
in sixty-four hours. The strenuous Stewart at Jakdul was more than 
half way to Metemmeh ; but he had to turn his back on the promised 
land, and a few hours after his arrival he was on his return march to 
Korti to bring up his second relay. Travelling light, ho was back at 
ICorti on the 5th, having covered the distance in sixty hours, 
but the double journey at speed had expended 31 camels out of his 
2200, and many more were incapacitated for farther service. On the 
7 ch Colonel Clarke left Korti with a convoy of 1000 camels ; and on 
the 8th Stewart finally started with 2228 camels carrying troops and 
details, and reached Jakdul on the 12th. The depub formed there 
and garrison left, the expedition finally cut loose from Jakdul on its 
march to Metemmeh on January 14th, all combatants mounted and 
with about 1000 transport camels. Abu Klea was reached on the 
Kith, and but for the fighting which intervened Stewart would have 
reached the Nile on the ISth. But it was inevitable that he should 
encounter opposition; this was the admittedly certain result of the 
indication of his route afforded by his first arrival at Jakdul, not to 
speak of the Mahdi’s freedom to detach in consequence of the fall of 
Omdurman. 

The “ History does not specify the total number of camels 
employed in the desert march, but the approximate reckoning is not 
difficult. Disregarding losses and substitutions, there seems to have 
been utilised about 3325 camels in carrying troops to Jakdul, and 
establishing the depot. there—a tale which is reached by counting 
Stewart’s 2200, Clark's convoy of 1000, and Burnaby's convoy of 125; 
of this number of 3325 there went forward beyond Jakdul 2888, 
On this question of numbers, Mason Bey has some noteworthy obser¬ 
vations. Since of the 3325 actually employed 2200 had the double 
turn between Korti and Jakdul, the real camel-power used should, he 
claims, be reckoned at 5525 ; and he adds: 

<< To establish a depot at Jakdul and move up thither the expeditionary 
force 5525 camels were employed, allowing for the double turn ; 2888 moved 
it on towards the Nile. .As the distances (from Korti to Jakdul, and from 
Jakdul to Oubat) are approximately equal, it would seem that 4200 camels 
would have sufficed to move the column in a single trip. To mamtain a current 
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of supplies and provide for losses, a considerable reserve was required. In tU, 
to do the work properly, at least 0500 camels were requisite at and foiward 
of the fighting base at Korti. There were there about 3300: the balance of 
2200 certainly could liaye been procured for £12 per head. It would thws 
Heem ttmt the failure of the er^pedition tvae due to a shortcoming in transport 
which couM have been made good at a cost of £26,400.” 

Mason Bey is not a fellow-countryman of Charles Gordon, and he 
•employs restrained but perfectly explicit terms. In his quiet, firm 
manner he proceeds; ‘‘All. the dilSculfcies which proved so disastrous 
to the success of the expedition cropped up at the last moment, and 
it is pertinent to inquire what preparations were made during October, 
November and December to avert their occurrence.” Before, however, 
this phase of the subject is gone into, some final remarks on the 
•desert inarch may be made. 

I have taken the liberty to ascribe to the Commanding General 
a singular unfertility of expedient in a crisis demanding resource 
and ingenuity. Given, from whatever cause, an unfortunate paucity 
of camels, was there no possible alternative to the loss of invaluable 
time in establishing the Jakdnl depot before striking for the Nile ? All 
the fighting force was mounted,"presumably on the better, or less bad, 
class of camels. The marches were to average about thirty miles 
long. Clearly, dismounted men could not march those distances day 
after day, but men in hard condition, as must have been all the force 
by this time, could not grumble at being called on to march fifteen 
miles a day, with two halt days in the eight to be occupied by the 
journey from Korti to Metemmeh. What hindered, then, to transfer 
to transport service half of the riding camels, and to assign to each 
camel remaining with the regiments a couple of men, each of whom 
should tramp half each day’s march at the normal camel-pace of three 
miles an hour ? With some 900 superior camels added to the trans¬ 
port service, the desert might surely have been traversed at one 
go ’ by the whole column, without the preliminary depot business at 
•Jakdul. But if the Commanding General still was haunted by appre¬ 
hensions of deficient supplies, there remained to him yet another 
expedient he might have marched the whole column (except of 
course, the cavalry) across the desert on foot, surrendering for trans- 
port purposes every camel belonging to it. No pretext for the Jakdul 
delay could then have been admissible, and marching as infantry the 
column would have reached Metc^mineh a week earlier than Stewart 
with the Gakdul business on his hands, could have done even had he 
not been opposed. That such a course was practicable is proved by the 
march on foot made a month later by the Kojal Irish Regiment, whose 
time from Korti to Gubat was eleven days. The “ History ” is superior 
jO the chronicling of such a pettiness as the January temperature on. 

;he Bayuds, but the Irish regiment did not suffer, and reached Gubat 
n fine condition. But if, as in Afghanistan, the desert temperature 
rere fierce by day and bitter by night, the chief of the Nile Expedi- 
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tiox»xaigbt liave reoaUed the example of aaotber British commaader, 
who a few jears earlier marched 10,000 men 300 miles in fewenty 
days in a temperature ranging from 84® to ’ 

‘‘ To one acquainted with the country about Dongola,” says Mason 
Bey, it is a surprise to learn that the supply of camels was very 
limited, that there were *no local camel drivers/ that there was a 
^ scarcity of camel saddles ’; and finally that there was a ^ scarcity 
of food and forage/ The Ababdeh Arabs on the east bank of the 
river could easily have supplied 2000 camels; Sheik Saley of the 
Kababish was good for any number, as he could have drawn on the 
Qorur Arabs of Darfur as well as of his own tribe. For him to reach 
his headquarters and return fifteen to twenty days were ample, and 
for the Ababdeh to bring up camels from the Wadi Ollaki, about the 
same time. Hired camels should have been taken from the very first. 
The three months during which the force was gathering would have 
sufficed to satisfy the Arabs, as by the end of that period they would 
have received nearly the value of their animals. Once the camels 
were hired or purchased, the camel driver would have been easily 
found. The construction of camel saddles is so extremely simple 
that any number could have prepared in a very few days. All the 
materials are found in the desert. Between Debbeh and Korti, as 
^vell as in the Wadi el Malik, there was abundant pasturage. The 
entire country along the Nile was under cultivation at the end of 
December, green forage was most abundant, and it was simply a 
question of compensating the people for their growing crops;” 

There were some twenty officers engaged in purchasing camels in 
Dongola and further southward, but they were late in beginning, and 
without exception they all confined their operations to the river side. 
No camel-buyer is reported as having visited the Ababdeh Arabs^ 
though Kitchener and Bundle were among .them so early as July. 
As late as the beginning of November, the chief of staff in 
writing to Sir Herbert had objected to the purchase of camels by 
that officer. His given reasons were, scarcity of forage, the impossi¬ 
bility for the time of supplying drivers or saddles, without which they 
would be useless, and his conviction that to hire camels was the only 
chance of an efficient transport, and the best way also to keep on 
terms with the desert Arabs. Stewart, it would appear, could not 
hire and did not buy; tied to Dongola and engrossed with many 
cares, ho seems to have allowed the matter to drop. The ‘‘ History ’* 
mentions that Lord Wolseley had expected, on his arrival at Korti, to 
find there Sheik Saleh of the Kababish with a number of camels, 
which that chief, according to the Mudir of Dongola, had undertaken 
to supply, but that no camels were forthcoming. That was the 
probable, almost indeed the assured, issue of a negotiation through the 
agency of such a person as the Mudir. Any number of excellent 
camel drivers could have been furnished from Aden, whence actually 
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oame 600. In October.it was suggested that 500 more should* be 
telepaphed for; “but,” writes the director of transport, “on the 
supposition that they would arrive too late, the suggestion wm not 
accepted, and we had good reasons later to regret this error in our 
calcalaticms/' 

There was a story at the time of the Dartmoor manoeuv'ree, that 
the General in Chief in the course of a rainy morning between break¬ 
fast and noon, changed his mind thirteen times in regard to the 
progi-amme for the afternoon. This was perhaps the best on record 
of this species of mental activity, although Zululand furnishes some 
lively instances of similar evolutions. The combat at Abu Klea and 
the subsequent melancholy developments gave rise to a rapid sequence 
of contradictory orders on the part of the Commanding General from 
the fighting base at Korti. As soon as the news of Abu Klea reached 
him, he sent Sir Bedvers Buller to command in the desert and at 
Gubat. On February 4th, tidings of the fall of Khartoum reached 
Korti, and orders were despatched to Buller to remain at Jakdul, to 
send all wounded thence to Koiti, to move no infantry, and not to 
engage in any offensive operation. On the same evening, those orders 
were changed, and Buller was directed to go to Gubat. On his arrival 
at Abu Klea on the 10th he was overtaken by more orders,"‘^instruct¬ 
ing him to evacuate the serionsly wounded from Gubat, and to pre¬ 
prepare for suddenly abandoning that position and falling back on 
Jakdul. On the 13th, Buller, watching the signs of the times in his 
cool, self-reliant fashion, considered that it behoved him to clear out 
of Gubat lest worse things befell him. The Mahdists were moving 
down the bank in force with several guns. That same night 
orders reached him, ‘"^the Government having decided that the Mahdi 
was to be crushed,” to take Metemmeh, use his discretion as to 
occupying Shendy, and combine with General Earle (already killed) 
in an attack on Berber. Buller did not allow those instructions to 
divert him from his purpose of evacuating Gubat and retiring to Abu 
Klea, where he arrived on the 15th. The Commanding General, 
informed of the victory of Kirbekan on the 10th, sent orders to 
Buller asking with what force he could reach Berber on March 14th to 
meet there Brackenbnry’s river column and jointly take that town, 
which was to be left with a garrison of 1000 men, Buller then return¬ 
ing to Korti. The answer to this from Buller was to the effect that 
the camels of the desert column were completely broken down, and 
many of the men were all but shoeless. Before further service, a 
complete refit of camels and of boots was needful The river column 
was encountering delays, and such was the situation that all idea of 
pursuing the offensive had to be abandoned and the campaign came 
to a close. * Archibald Forbes. 



PROBABILITY AND’FAITH. 

■ 


I N his rolnme entitled “Philomythns” Dr. Abbott has discnssed, 
with reference to Cardinal Nevman’s views and experience, the 
connection between probability and faith regarded as guides of human 
life. Th^opening paragraph of his first chapter is as follows: 

“ ‘ Butler’s doctiine tliat probability is the guide of life led me, at least 
under the teaching to wliich a few years later I was introduced, to the 
logical cogency of Faith.’ So writes Newman in his ‘Apolog^’ and by 
these words he leads us to consider what is meant by probability; how 
far it is the guide of life; and in what way it is connected with Faith." 

I have perused Dr. Abbott’s volume with much attention. It 
appeals to me chiefly as an attempt to throw light upon the workings 
of Cardinal Newman’s mind. In endeavouring to solve his problem 
])r. Abbott has written much that has been keenly resented by 
some of Cardinal Newman’s friends; there has been the average 
amount of controversy and recrimination which is to be expected in 
such cases. From all such controversy I desire to keep myself 
entirely free; but I cannot refrain from remarking that for many 
years the mind of Cardinal Newman, its workings and their results, 
have been to me a subject of deep and painful interest. I am one 
of those who remember well the early days of the “Tracts for the 
Times’’; 1 possess the Tracts in the original edition; I read them 
when they came fresh upon the minds of Englishmen; I had taken 
my degree before the appearance of No. XC. Nay more; I am one 
of those—not so many of them now—who have heard Newman 
preach in his own pulpit of St. Mary’s, Oxford, aid who can bear 
testimony to the mmrvelloas effect of his preaching and the morvelloos 
manner in which it was produced. Those who never heard him can 
scarcely believe—so at leset I have found—that pulpit eloquence 
VOL. LXI. 0 
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(sould T)e supported updh such a foundation: the unvarying note, t e 
absolute immobility of face and limb, the close of a long sentence to 
be followed by another apparently separated from the preceding^one 
by a sharp fracture; all this does not look much like a true basis 
for pulpit eloquence—and in a certain sense it was not eloquence;- 
nevertheless in a very real and deep sense it was so; it was like a 
message from another world, or like an utterance of a primitive 
saint or martyr permitted to revisit the world of living men. 

I am speaking of the impression made upon me half a century 
ago, when I visited Oxford partly for the sake of seeing the Uni¬ 
versity, and partly for the sake of hearing Newman. ^ sermon 
which I heard him preach is contained in one of his pub¬ 
lished volumes; it is entitled “ The Incarnate Son: a Sufferer and a 
Sacrifice.” * It is, I think, in his beat style; but those who read it 
as printed, and who never heard Newman preach, can have no con¬ 
ception of the sublime, awful solemnity which was imparted to it as 
a living utterance by his unearthly manner of delivery. 

I could write much more in the toe of the preceding paragraph 
were it necessary; but my purpose will have been accomplished if 
the account which I have given of my feeling of interest in, Newman, 
and of the effect produced upon my mind by his preaching, enables 
me to say, without suspicion of any wisli to do him injustice, that I 
never found his utterances capable of carrying conviction to my mind. 
That remarkable sermon, of which I have already spoken as having 
been heard by myself at Oxford and which any one can read for himself, 
appeared to me then, and appears still, to depend for its power upon 
a pervading fallacy. The fallacy is this, that in virtue of our Lord’s 
divinity, we may rightly substitute the phrase Almighty God for the 
phrase CJivist wherever our Lord's doings or sufferings are made 
the subject of narration or discuasion; a process which opens up an 
immeasurable field for solemn rhetoric, but is likely to bring us 
within measurable distance of patripassianisra. The result upon my 
mind in listening to the sermon was consequently as far from convic¬ 
tion as possible. And that which was true concerning the sermon 
in question is for me true also concerning Newman's writings as a 
whole,—full of striking thoughts, poetical passages, holy aspirations, 
conveyed in faultless English; but (so far as my experience is con¬ 
cerned) wanting in the primest of all qualities—namely, the power 
of conviction; a kind of phantasmagoria of thought, not corresponding 
to facts and conclusions which calm reflection enables an unbiassed * 
mind to accept as real. Let me take, as an example of what I mean, 
a sentoce which was said, when it wah uttered in St. Mary’s, to have 
j3rodnced a tremendous vibration through the whole mind of Oxford. 
&ere is the passage: 

* Parochial Sermons," vol. vi. Sermon vl. 
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says that the sun moves, and the* earth is stationary, and 
science that the earth moves, and the Sun is comparatively at rest. How 
can we determine which of these opposite statements is the very truth, £ill 
we know what motion is ? If oui^ idea of motion is but an aceidental^r^mlt 
of our presenjt) senses, neither proposition is true, and both are true; neither 
•true philosophically, both true for certain practical pui^^es in the system 
in which they are respectively found; and physic^ science will have no 
better meaning when it says that’ the earth moves than plane astronomy 
when it says that the earth is still” ♦ 

I think it would be difficult to concentrate in one short passage 
more error and confusion of thought than this contains; and the 
suggestlqin of a bottomless universal scepticism which it contains is 
frightful exceedingly. Newman perceived this himself, and adds in 
the next paragraph : 

“ Should any one fear lest thoughts such these should tend to a dreary, 
hopeless scepticism, let him take into account the Being and Pro\»idence 
of God, the Merciful and True; and he will at once be relieved of his 
anxiety.” 

But it would be beyond my purpose to discuss it fully. I quote it as 
an extreme specimen of a style which, while susceptible of remarkable 
impressiveness, and perhaps appearing for the moment to contain 
deep and important truth, reveals itself, on reflection, as resting on 
bo foundation of solid reason, and as incapable therefore of producing 
permanent conviction. May it not be said, in fact, that this want of 
power of conviction has been felt by many to be a characteristic of 
Newman s life and teaching ? We speak of him with regard, respect, 
affection, almost without reference to schools of thought; we print 
“ Lead, kindly Light” in all our hymn-books, whether “Ancient and 
iModern,” “ Hymnal Companion,” Society for the Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, or what not. When the Cardinal departed this life 
there was something like a national sorrow, and yet how many 
Englishmen have practically followed his leading ? How many have 
felt the English Church unsound and unsafe in virtue of these 
arguments which led him to desert her? What are they who 
followed him, as compared with the multitude who have recognised 
all^that was beautiful in his character and remarkable in his intel¬ 
lectual powers, and who have sorrowed over him as one who left a 
grand post of spiritual influence, from which it seemed possible that 
he might have moved the world, in order to adopt a position against 
which in his best days no one had protested more skongly than 
himself? t 

* Sermons on the Theory of Keligions BeKef,” Sennon xiv. 

t To contrast Newman for one moment with bis great contemporary, F. D. Maurice, 
my experience in reading the works of the two men was, that whereas Newman produced 
upon my mind something like the pleasure which results from looking at a picture or 
other work of art, Maurice seemed to Hash out beams of light which penetrated to the 
soul. The chief debt which I feel to'be due from myself to Newman, and I imagine 
from others, is for his inculcation of those views conGerning the spiritual and historical 
status of the English Ohorcb, which unfortunately he subsequently repudiated. 
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I mhst not, howeyei', permit myself to expatiate further on the sub¬ 
ject of Cardinal Newman and the character of his preaching, and the 
like.^ The purpose of the remarks already made is chiefly that of 
indicating my own mental position, and of eschewing all l\pstile feeling 
towards one who by general assent must be regarded as one of the 
most remarkable Englishmen of the centuiy, and whom many would 
regard it as no exaggeration to describe as emphatically a great man. 
Haying written what seemed to me to be necessary with this yiew, I 
now return to the passage from the “ Apologia ** with which Dr. Abbott 
opens his first chapter. 

Newman speaks of “ Butler’s doctrine that probability is the guide 
of life.’’ The first question that suggests itself is perhaps this, 
whether indeed this is Butler’s doctrine. It is true that with the 
addition of one word the phrase probability is the guide of life *’ 
may be found in the introduction to the “ Analogy.” I say, with the 
addition of one word, because the actual language of Butler is “ pro¬ 
bability is the very guide of life.” I am not sure that in quoting the 
passage we have any right to change “ the ve 7 y guide ” into •' the 
guide ”; and I express this doubt because the latter reading appears 
to me to give a much more absolute character to the dictum than that 
which attaches to Butler’s actual words. If in every-day experience I 
me the expression concerning something which has come to my hand, 
This is tne very thing I wanted,” it would perhaps be regarded as 
an unfair interpretation of the phrase if it should be regarded as 
stamping the thing in question with a unique character of adaptation 
to my needs. Upon this point, however, I shall not lay particular 
stress. There is another view of the matter which seems to me much 
more important. 


Every reader of the “'Analogy” knows that the force of the argu¬ 
ment which Butler sums up in the assertion that “ probability is the 
ve)7 guide of life ” is to be found in the appeal which he makes to 
unbelievers to act in the high concerns of religion upon the principles 
which they adopt in common afiairs. A man, with whom Butler 
conceives him^lf to be arguing, says, " I will not believe in the reality 
of a future life, and will make no preparation for it, unless jon can 
prove to me in a manner not to be doubted or gainsaid that the 
future Me IS a reahty. ’ Butler replies, “ This is not the principle 
upon vjhioh you act in common things. You act every day upon 
probable evidence, Human affairs would come to a dead-lock if men 
would never consent to act upon anything short of actual proof." 
Every one must feel the force of this argument, and if Butler in his 
ini^nction summanses it by saying that probability is the very guide 
oi life, I t^kat IS a misinterpretation of his language if we regard 
him as lap^ down a general rule with regard not only to mundane, 
but to si,mtnal matters, and as asserting that we are to take proba- 
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bilitj^as the guide of our spiritual life to the pxcluaipn of all other 
guides. 

It seems clear from Newman^s own ^wordg that he adopued what I 
have ventured to call a misinterpretation of Butler’s language/and 
that he regarded the change involved in the relinquishment of 
probability as the guide of life and the adoption of faith in its stead 
as one of first-rate magnitude, and as supplying the key to much of 
his spiritual history; anyhow, it is undeniable that Newman has 
placed probability and faith in antithetic relation to each other, and 
has thus suggested a problem which it may be interesting to attempt 
tCKBolve. What do we mean by probability ? in what sense can it be 
regarded as the guide of life ? and in what relation does it stand to 
faith ? Whether probability is to be regarded as the guide of life or 
not, it is on either supposition desirable to be clear in our minds aa 
to the real meaning of the word. 

Before discussing this question, however, let me interpolate a few 
words of qualification to the general phrase that probability is the 
guide of life. Certain remarks made by Dr. Abbott suggest to me 
the necessity of doing so. The qualification is this : probability must 
be, and is in practice cheerfully accepted as, our guide when certainty 
cannot he had. We assume as certain that the sun will rise accord¬ 
ing to a regular law, because a long induction and also careful 
scientific investigation make it practically qfiite certain that it will 
do BO. If I say that I regard probability as the guide of life, and 
yon ask me, What about the rising of the sun to-morrow ? do you 
make your arrangements for to-morrow upon the mere probability 
that the sun will rise ?—the answer is, No, I do not need probability 
as my guide in this case; I enjoy practical certainty, and therefore 
do not need probability, A man who has the full use of his limbs 
does not need a stick ; a man who knows his way does not need 
to look at a sign-post, though he might consistently speak of sign¬ 
posts as useful guides. It may be possible that a large number of 
a man’s actions may be guided by a sense of practical certainty, and 
yet there must be some in which such practical certainty is unattain¬ 
able ; it is in these cases that he is guided by probability. A man 
sends his son to a public school, having made the most careful 
inquiries in his power, and he hopes the best for hieTboy’s future, on 
grounds of probability; he crosses the ocean in a vessel which he 
believes to be good and trustworthy, but he knows that the best of 
vessels is liable to accident, and that he fins no certainty as to the 
result of his voyage; he engages a house, having first inquired as to 
its sanitary condition, but he knows from common experience that 
the health of his family rests only on a probability. In these and 
such like ways probability constantly comes into every man’s calcula¬ 
tions as to what it is best and wisest for him to do ; but it is 
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in cases in which cerfc^intj cannot be had. To omit this tnanifestiij 
necessary qualification is to destroy the meaning of Butler's 
aphorism. 

Now let u^ consid )r more carefully what is meant by probability. 
The word appears to be capable of three senses, which may be termed 
the original, the popular, and the sdentific. These shall be considered 
in order. 

First, then, with regard to the original meaning. In Richardson’s 
Dictionary we find the following explanation of the word probable: 
<< That can be proved, demonstrable.’^ But there is added this 
remark: Probable, by usage, is now distinguished from 
drahle” It may perhaps even be said that by usage probcMe has 
come to mean almost the reverse of demmstraUe; we describe a 
thing which we fancy we have some reason to believe as probable^ 
when we cannot demonstrate that it is true. I come home from 
a walk in London, and find my handkerchief not in my pocket: it is, 
of course, probable that the pocket was picked, but it cannot be 
proved that this was actually so ; it is conceivable that the handker¬ 
chief was dropped by accident; it may, on the other hand, perhaps, 
be regarded as nearly certain that the case was one of theft; still, if 
no one saw the theft committed and no evidence is forthcoming in 
the case except the loss of the handkerchief, it is clear thalt in saying 
it is probable that the handkerchief was stolen we reverse the original 
meaning of the word probable, and use it to signify that the fact to 
which it is applied is incapable of demonstration, not that it is 
demonstrable. 

Usage has, in fact, deprived the word probability completely of 
its original meaning—that is, the meaning which the construction of 
the word suggests—^and therefore we may pass without hesitation to 
the second meaning, which I have described as the popular. The 
word probable or probability, as popularly used, may be said to 
express that, to the mind of a certain person or the minds of certain 
persons, a certain thing is regarded as likely to be true, without 
reference to the grounds on which the conclusion is based or the 
degree of confidence with which the thing is believed. Different 
minds have different estimates of probability. An elderly man and a 
little child walking in the highway encounter a beggar, who tells a 
lamentable tale of misery afflicting him and his family. The little 
child believes the story at once; the elderly man shakes his head, and 
says he will make some inquiry. Some persons accept marvellous 
tales without effort; upon others they make no impressibn. Educa¬ 
tion, temperament, experience, and the like produce enormous differ¬ 
ences in the estimates which different men make of probability; and 
I suppose that the task peirformed by a judge in summing up a case 
to a jury consists, very much in putting the evidence—conflicting 
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evidtnpe, it may be—in Buch a manner before Efimple, antrained minds, 
as to enable them to estimate aright the prob&iiities of the case. In 
moat cases that come before a judge and jtizy^ demonstration is 
impossible; what the judge can do is to clear the case of anji^ lalee 
gloss put upon evidence by advocates on either side; to point out 
what has been proved and what has not been proved; and it zpay then 
be taken as tolerably sure that a unanimous conclusion of twelve 
simple, honest, unprejudiced men will be a true verdict. 

It may be worth while to quote again Trom Richardson. The 
popular meaning, according to this authority, is as follows: “That 
o^y be reasonably expected to be, or happen to be; having a likeli¬ 
hood, or resemblance, or similarity to truth or reality; a verisimilitude.” 
This, no doubt, is a somewhat loose definition; but in reality the 
definition of probabUity must be, if not loose, at least capable of 
being loosened; it must admit of degrees. Probability may vary from 
the merest chance to something nearly approaching certainty. If I 
walk across a street in London, the probability of being rnn over by a 
carriage may be as nearly as possible inappreciable, the probability of 
getting safe to the other side may be as near certainty as possible. 

It is in this popular sense, if in any, that Butler’s dictum con- 
cerning probability as the very guide of life ought to be construed. 
I shall have to speak presently of the third meaning of the word 
jprohaUlity —namely, the scientific; but I will anticipate my remarks 
so far as to say that I regard the popular, not the scientific, meaning 
to be that which in ordinary life is generally applicable; if the 
application of Butler’s dictum involved the necessity of scientific 
calculation, the case would be hopeless for the large majority of man¬ 
kind. No one in fact thinks, in the ordinary affairs of life, of cal¬ 
culating probabilities; and yet every day we We to act as if certain 
things were true which we should have much difficulty in proving. 

Take a simple example. Almost every man believes, and acts 
upon the belief, that he is the lawful child of certain persons commonly 
reputed to be his parents. It would be a terrible thing for society 
if belief without proof were not held by the world at large, and felt 
by each individual in his own case to be sufficient in such a matter. 
For indeed, if proof were wanted, it might be—^nay, it would be, in 
the very nature of things—difficult to produce. Experience teaches 
us that this is so. Sometimes it becomes necessary, as when a peer¬ 
age or a property is involved, to prove that a certain person is what 
he professes and believes himself to be. A court of law may be 
engaged for weeks in t^ing such an issue, and the result may not be 
free from doubt after all. May it not be held and asserted that in 
such a case probability is the very guide of Ufa ? Could society hold 
together without a reoc^nition of probability instead of proof? It is 
not that a man’s parentage is admitted to be doubtful, and yet that 
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pa the whole he is entkled to the benefit of the doubt—^this vftuld 
be intolerable: the true view would seem to be, that in a matter of 
the hjghest social importance, society agrees silently but absolutely 
' to an unwritten law, which substitutes probability for proof. 

The remarks which have just been made seem to contain the. 
solution of a difficulty which Dr. Abbott expresses in these words: 

In attempting to apply his doctrine of prohahUiir/ as the guide of life to 
lielief in God and in divine,truths, Kewman confesses that he met a difficulty. 
How could a man pray to a probable God, or pray to God upon pounds of 
probability ? ” * 

The difficulty appears formidable or not—^to me at least it is so- 
according to the meaning which we attach to the word probable. Jt 
is very formidable, or more than formidable, if we mean by probable 
that a proposition so described is an absolutely open question. Take 
the case of the existence of intelligent beings upon the surface of the 
planets. It is certainly probable—that is to say, many substantial 
arguments may be alleged to show—that such inhabitants exist. On 
the other hand, the late Dr. Whewell, a man of high intellectual and 
philosophical qualifications, wrote a volume on the opposite side of 
the question. Consequently^ it must be conceded that such existence 
is doubtful, and it is certain that no practical conclusion would be 
admitted by thoughtful men which depended upon the assumption of 
its truth. Or again, without anticipating what I shall have to say 
upon the scientific meaning of probability, it may be granted that if 
by the phrase “ a probable God ” it is intended to express that it is 
ten to one, or a hundred to one, or what not, that God exists, while 
there is an appreciable probability that there is no God at all, it 
would be difficult to enter into spiritual relations with such a doubtful 
Being by prayer or otherwise. In fact, if the claims of our God and 
heavenly Father were based upon such a claim as this—** The chances 
are considerably in favour of His existence, therefore bend your knees 
in admiration on peril of incurring His displeasure”—! should quite 
expect that men of high feeling and well-balanced minds would 
honestly and solemnly refuse to have anything to do with this 
hyi^thetical God. But if by the phrase » a probable God ” is meant 
an infinite Being whose existence is not susceptible of a certain kind 
of demonstration, but at the same time does not seem to require it 
«ie supposed difficulty in praying to Him may be said to vanish. We 
might as well speak of the difficulty of honouring and obeying a 
probable father or mother; yet in the strict sense of the phrase m is 
done every day—that is to say, children honour parents when they 
CBxmot demomirafe parentage. Do we not all feel that this is right 
wiw, necessary ? Does not society rest upon the assumption that men 
and women are, except in rare and special cases, that which they are 
♦ Philomythw,’* chap. ii. p. 57. 
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human spnl acts according to<^a Me mstinct in praying io God, eren 
though philosophers cannot produce an irrefi»gaHe proof of His 
being ? When the term probahility is applied to the Divin^^ exist¬ 
ence, I should hold that in one sense of the term the application is 
infinitely right, and in another sense infinitely wrong. It is not that 
believers in God can say that they have neaeon to think that it is a 
hundred to one or a thousand to one that God exists, while un¬ 
believers admit perhaps a probability, but a much smaller one, and 
think that upon the whole the chance is the other way, so that the 
being of God may be set aside without appreciable danger*—^not this, 
nor anything like this, would seem to me to be a possible or tolerable 
view of the case; rather it should be insisted that the whole con¬ 
ception indicated by such language is thoroughly and fundamentally 
wrong, as wrong as it would be to speak of the probability of honesty 
being the best policy, or of the probability of truth being better than 
falsehood. An allegation may be true, yet it may be impossible in a 
certain sense to prove its truth; it may in fact need no proof; 
nevertheless it may be an utter mistake to describe it as only 
probable. 

And here perhaps it may be right to quote at some length from 
the introduction to the “ Analogy.” The dictum that “ probability is 
the very guide of life ” is, as has been already observed, merely a 
sentence in that introduction. If we would understand Bishop 
Bntler fully, it is well to ponder the following passage, and to 
observe how distinctly the argument concerning probability is an 
arynmentvm ad IwininmUy a plea for the adoption in higher concerns 
of a principle which in ordinary life is one of necessity: 

** From these things it follows [writes Bishop Butler] that in questions of 
difficulty, or stick as are thought so, when more satisfatTtory evidence cannot 
lie had, or is not seen, if the result of the examination be that there appears 
upon the whole any the lowest presumption on one side and none on the 
other, or a greater presumption on one side though in the lowest degree 
greater, this determines the question, even in matters of speculation; and 
in matters of practice, will lay us under an absolute and formal obligaifcion, 
in point of prudence and interest, to act upon that presumption or low 
probibility, though it be so low as to leave the mind in very great doubt 
which is the truth. For surely a man is as really bound in prudence to do 
what upon the whole appears, accoVding to the best of his judgment, to be 
for his happiness, as what he certainly knows to be so, Kay, further, in 
questions of great cons^uenw, a reascmable man will think it concerns him 
to remark lower probabilities and presumptions than these; such as amount 
to no more than showing one side of a question to be as supposable and as 
elidible as the other: nay, such as but amount to much less even than this. 
For numberless instances might be mentioned respecting the common 
puwuits of life, where a tatm would be thought, in a literal sense, distracted, 
who would not act, and with great application too, not only upon an even 
chance, but u|K>n much less, and where the probability or chance was mmtly 
against his succeeding ” 



I oeafeas tbit after ip^ng every allowance for the ciroamBtatfcM 
III whidi Bishop Bntler wrote, and for the peottliar oharwter of la 
^n»nt, I cannot feel eurprised if this view of probability m wn- 
uectiM with high spiritual concerns should produce upon ^OM 
. •ltd reUgious minds somewhat of a feeling of repulsion. It is wmi 
enough to speak of probability as applicable to the common pursuits 
^)f life, and even in the case of higher things the argument may 
become in the strong hands of a Butler a kind of itifiMwm; 

hut it contrasts somewhat painfully with the language of Him who 
«aid, Come unto Me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and X 
will give you rest/* It has the same kind of fault as that which 
attaches to Pascars challenge to unbelievere, the pariez vans/ over 
which I remember that Frederick Maurice drops a bitter tear of 
:sadness in one of his books, though I cannot readily turn to the 
l»B8ege. The being of God, the future life of man, the truth of that 
•which men like Pascal have believed concerning this world and tlie 
world to come, is no proper subject for a bet; and that, not merely 
^because betting is mischievous in itself or a practice to be avoided in 
ail times and places, but because in subjects of this kind the data of 
betting are wanting, and the mere suggestion of a bet, though 
nothing could be further from Pascal’s mind, drags the subject down 
from the high region of pure light into a lower region of mist and 
<iarkneBS. 

Nevertheless, there is an immeasurable difference between remind¬ 
ing a man who stickles for proof of a demonstrative kind in matters 
cpiritual, that he habitually acts without such proof in the ordinary 
affairs of daily life, and regarding Butler as having laid down the 
maxim probability is the guide of life ” as the proper and sufficient 
guide of the human soul in its pilgrimage through this present world. 
This is what Cardinal Newman at one period of his life seems to 
liave done; and this is what I apprehend Bishop Butler never 
intended that any reader of his great work should do. 

But it is time that 1 should pass on to discuss the third meaning 
•of die term prohahilUy —namely, the scientific. I lay the more 
otrees upon this meaning of the term, because (as it appears to me) 
in speaking of probability there is a great danger in using language 
which is only properly intelligible on the supposition of its being used 
scientifically in matters to which in its scientific sense the word 
prcbabUity cannot be properly applied. I quote in illustration a 
pass£^e from Philomythus ”: 

He himself (Cai’dinal Newman), when Christianity is in question, im¬ 
periously calls upon us to go upon probabilities, even though they be little 
more than evenly balanced, and once told us that we cannot be Christians, 
if we will not go by evidence, in which there are (so to say) three chances 
for rei^elation, and only two against.’ ” 
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Sk. Abbott adds, in a note, la # later ^t, Kewmaa sahetitnte^ 
9k dozen for three*' and be commeabs upoa ^e wklem aac^ 
sttbstbiutioa; but tbe fandameatal ertsor is (if I am mot mistfilEezi) 
in tbe application of any notion of nnmexically measured pr^^ 
to such a Bubfect as that of tbe truth of , our boly religion, or indeed 
of any religion. Even tbe language of Butler on this subject seems 
to me to be sometimes open to objection, as where be c^ealm of 
*‘ an even chance.” Perhaps, therefore, a short discussion dT the 
scientiiic meaning of probability may be useful in clearing away a 
confusion which to some minds may exist on the subject. 

^ I imagine that some persons are not aware that problmns of pro¬ 
bability belong to the highest department of mathematios. Laplace’s 

Calcul des Probabilites ” takes rank as one of tbe most remarkable 
efforts of one of the most remarkable of mathematicians. Every 
mathematician, even of the humblest powers, is familiar with the 
notion of calculating the probahilifcy of events. The possibility 
of this may be made cl^tr to any ordinary .mind. Take a veiy 
simple example : What is the probability of drawing a pmrticular 
card—say, the ace of diamonds—out of a pack ? There are fifty- 
one cards which will not answer the conditions of the problem; 
there is only one that will. Consequently, it is fifty-one to 
one against drawing the specified card. What is really meant 
is, that if you shuffle and draw a very large number of times—say 
52,000—the ace of diamonds will be the card drawn 1000 times; 
in fact, each card in the pack will be drawn the same number of 
times, there being no reason why one should be drawn more than 
another. It will be seen from this simple case how the calculation 
of the probability of an event may be mathematically made, and how 
in the long run probability becomes certainty. 

But there is another form of probability which depends upon com¬ 
bination of events, To take a simple example : Suppose four coins 
are thrown upon the table at random, what is the probability in 
favour of the coins turning up three heads and one tail ? A little 
consideration will show that there are five different ways in which the 
coins can fall all heads, all tails, one head, two heads, and three 
heads: only one of these answers the condition; consequently, it is 
four to one against the specified combination ; in other words, if we 
threw the coins a very large number of times the desired event would 
happen once in five times. 

1 will mention just one more problem, the solution of whidi is of 
a oomplicated kind, and cannot be given here. Suppose I write 
hdf a dozen letters and address half a dozen envelopes, and then put 
the letters into the envelc^es at haphazard, what is Ihe protebiiiiy 
that each person will receive the letter intended for him ? or, on the 
other hand, what is the probability that they will all go wrong ? 
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In oases Butk as these^ it will be apparent that probability ha# a 
^ustinct mathematical meaning, and that to speak of a certain possible 
67ent as having a probability of three to one, or a hundred to one, or 
what nfit, is to use language in a strictly defined sense. It would be 
impossible for an author who considered this, in one edition of a book 
to write three chances for revelation and only two (against,and 
then in a subsequent edition to substitute “ a dozen** for three.** 
It would be just as possible to say in one edition of a book that there 
were seven days in a week, and in another that there were ten. This 
must be at once granted as soon as it is understood that probability 
is used in a scientific sense; and if it be pleaded that the word is 
used in a popular and not in a scientific sense, then I should claim 
that the conclusions should not be stated in scientific language— 
that is to say, in numbers (for numbers are in their very nature 
scientific)—for this is sure to mislead. It is probable that a certain 
manuscript was written in the fourth century. This is an intelligible 
statement. To say that it is five to one that it was so written, unless 
some special ground is alleged for these odds, is to say that which is 
unintelligible in any strict and definite sense. 

There is another class of problems in probability to which atten¬ 
tion should be directed—namely, those which depend upon statistics. 
For example, an office undertakes to insure against a certain contin¬ 
gency, a fire, or a railway accident; or it undertakes to pay a certain 
sum of money to a man’s executors on the occasion of his death. 
Transactions of this kind, as every one knows, are not mere gambling. 
They depend upon observation and results deduced from observation. 
Tables of mortality, constructed from observation,, enable experts to 
determine the probable duration of life, and therefore to say upon 
what terms it will be safe to engage to pay a hundred pounds to his 
executors. Of course, with a small number of insurers an oflSce 
might come to grief; but with a large number the results will be 
quite certain to be those which are given by the calculated tables; 
that which would be chance in the case of twenty persons 
■^ould be practical certainty with twenty thousand. The same 
kind of remark applies to fire and accident. Experience shows 
how often fires or accidents in given circumstances take place, and 
though it may be more difficult to obtain accurate statistics than in 
the case of death, still the principle is the same, and it is manifest 
that chance tends more and more, as you extend your experience over 
longer times and wider areas, to become certainty, and that it is possible 
for ofiSices to conduct insurance upon sound mathematical principles. . 

There is another class of subjects to which it has been attempted to 
extend scientific reasoning within the limits of the general subject of 
probabilities, to which reference ought to be made-—namely, that of 
legal evidence and judgments founded upon it. This involves much 
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more difficult queBtions tlian those of statuitics, because the quei^ioua 
are moral, and therefore not so easily reduced to numbers. I am not 
sure whether the learned works which hare been written are raided 
by lawyers as having practically advanced the task of duly adminis* 
tering justice. I will make one reference, however, to Poisson’s great 
work, ^‘ Surla Probability des Jugements,” in order to show how much 
difficulty there is in applying scientifc considerations to subjects Of 
this class. * 

According to Condorcet, writes Poisson, the chance of a man being 
condemned unjustly should be equivalent to that of a danger which 
Wb regard as so small that we should not care to avoid it in our 
ordinary course of life; and this on the ground that society has the 
right, for its own protection, to expose one of its members to a danger, 
which (so to speak) he himself regards with indifference. This con¬ 
sideration, however, continues our writer, is much too subtle for so 
grave a question. Laplace gives a dednition, much more calculated 
to throw light upon the question of the chance of mistake which we 
are compelled to admit into criminal judgments. According to him, 
this probability ought to be such that there will be greater danger to 
public safety arising from the acquittal of a guilty man than fear of 
the condemnation of an innocent one.* 

Either of these views may probably be maintained with a great 
amount of argument; possibly both may be in a certain sense true ; 
but whatever view we take, the opinion may perhaps be rightly ex¬ 
pressed that the question is one of almost purely academic interest. 
In determining the guilt or innocence of a prisoner, judge and jury 
must have simple principles on which to proceed : the verdict of guilty 
is given, because the evidence produced leaves practically no doubt 
upon the minds of the judge and jury that the charge against the 
prisoner is true. I do not apprehend that it would be possible to take 
into consideration such general principles as those enunciated either 
by Oondorcet or Laplace; and if the case should be one in which 
figures were possible, and an expert could prove that it was ninety- 
nine to one against the prisoner, I imagine that the judge would direct 
the jury to give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. In fact, in 
moral questions, whether of criminal accusation or of religious truth, 
the popular meaning of probability, rather than the scientific one, is 
that which must guide our judgment. 

I have entitled this article “ Probability and Faith,” and I now 
propose to offer some remarks upon faith in connection with pro¬ 
bability. The two things are placed in an antithetical relation to 
each other by Cardinal Newman in the words quoted from the 
"Apologia^’ in the opening of the article. He says that Butler-s 

* 1 have not Poiason’A book at hand; but I quote from a paper by the late Sexjeant 
^oyce, in the “ Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. ’* 
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d<»ctrme that probability u the guide of life led him to the lo^cal 
cogency of faith. I am not intending to discuss the manner in which 
tills piogress took placie, nor to follow Dr. Abbott in his examination 
Newman’s account of his own spiritual history, but I wish to state 
at once, and plainly, the point which strikes my mind as the most 
salient with respect to the arguments of both writers. I do not 
perceive how probability can be separated from faith, or faith from 
probability. I am not sure that the phrase above quoted, ** the logical 
cogency of faith,” is one which can be maintained as correct. You 
may speak of the logical cogency of an argument, but faith, in the 
very nature of things, is not argument. Faith is subjective; argu¬ 
ment—and probability, which is of the same nature as argument— 
are objective. Faith is the action of the mind itself, accepting as true 
that which it thinks it has good reason to accept as true, though 
it cannot actually prove the same. Probability is a quality which 
attaches to an allegation, whether the mind accepts it or not. Faith 
depends upon temperament, education, previous experience, and 
other influences. For example, there is a report in the newspapers of 
some political event—^the result of a contested election, the resig¬ 
nation of a Minister, a complication with some foreign Government. 
Eoughly speaking, you may say that one political party will believe 
the report, and the other will discredit it. Neither will say that the 
thing reported is impossible, or capable of disproof, or perhaps even 
violently improbable; but wishes which are fathers to thoughts, or 
habitual modes of looking at things, or the distortions of prejudice, 
produce their effects upon the judgment, and affect the power of belief. 

The question, however, which. I have to consider is whether pro¬ 
bability and faith can be properly separated from each other, and 
contemplated as two different modes of arriving at religious truth. 
As I understand Cardinal Newman, he lived for a time upon what is 
described as Butler’s doctrine that “ probability is the guide of life,” 
and that, finding this doctrine unsatisfactory, he discarded probability 
and took faith as his guide instead. Now it would be foolish for any 
Christian writer to disparage the power and value of faith. Without 
adopting extreme Lutheran views on the subject, it is obvious that no 
spiritual agency receives, throughout the whole of the New Testament, 
whether in the Gospels, or in the Acts of the Apostles, or in the 
Epistles, more complete recognition than faith. Our Lord’s frequent 
declarations as to the power of faith to obtain boons from Himself, even 
when the action is vicarious, as when the friends of a sick man brought 
the sufferer, himself being helpless, into His presence; or to perform 
miracles, as when He said that a disciple having faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed might cast a mountain into the sea,—all these reiterated 
declarations are in entire keeping with all that was written after¬ 
wards by the Apostles, when they had time, as it were, to form a 
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code of Ghristtan theology; notably they are sn ac^rdance 
declaration of the Epistle to the Hebrews, thi^ &ith is the sab- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’* Ipdeed^ 
it seems strange that a thoughtful, religious man and a divine showli 
• be so longj as Newman seems to have been, in discovering the laiga' 
share which belongs to faith in the conduct of the Christdan 
Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the phrase logical cogencF 
of faith/' a phrase concerning the correctness of which I have already* 
ventured to express a doubt; but however this may be, I would lay 
stress upon this point—that the office of faith should be to throw lii^ 
itfto that which already is perceived to be probable* Faith cannot 
float (so to speak) entirely in the air; it must have some foundatima 
upon which to rest; and if it is to be anything diflerent firoia 
fanaticism and entihusiasm, it niust have some ground of probability 
upon which to stand. The prayer in the Gospel: ‘‘ Lord, I believe 
help Thou mine unbelief,'* seems to express as well as can be desired 
the true character and basis of faith. 

It is true, no doubt, that in a certain sense faith gets rid df 
probability. A matured faith enables a man to say, like St. P!anl^ 

‘‘ I know in whom I have believed**; and doubtless, when a believer 
makes his prayer to God, he does not think of Him as a probable God ; 
nor does a disciple of Christ when speaking to other disciples, or 
when meditating by himself, like Thomas Kempis, consider the- 
evidence upon which he accepts Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of 
God ; but the probability must be assumed, the evidence must be 
taken for granted; the mo|nent you begin to talk about logical 
cogency, arguments and probabilities mast come to the front; ae 
long as the sky is serene and the mind is filled with thoughts of love 
and devotion, so long faith may be content to forget the ground npcm^ 
which she rests; but when the storm comes, whatever be the cause of 
the disturbance, it will have to be considered whether faith has a real 
^ground upon which to rest secure, or whether it resolves itself into 
dream. 

For, after all, the great question with regard to such doctrines as* 
the being of Cod, the Divine character of Jesus Christ, the reality of 
a life to come, must be whether they are probable or not It may bo 
admitted that such doctrines are incapable of demonstration in tbo 
strict sense of the word; but are they probable in the highest degree? 
Are they of a kind to justify a man who believes them in recommend¬ 
ing them to others on the ground of reason aod calm judgment ? 1 pnt 
on one side all consideration of the probability of the truth of thoso 
ecclesiastical miracles concerning which Cardinal Newman took so 
much trouble, and which have ^ven rise to Dr. Abbott’s book; I dk> 
not think it is absolutely necessary for a Catholic Christian to hold a 
strong opinion about them, I confine my thoughts to great cardinal 
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Terities, and concerning them it is not in my judgment derogatoi^ to 
their high character to conclude that they are 'prdbaUy in the 

prope? sense of the phrase ; and that they so commend themselves to 
the human soul that it is possible for an earnest man to say, as many 
have said, “I am as sure as I can be of anything which does not 
admit of actual demonstration that these things in very deed are 
true.” The office of faith is, I apprehend, not to disparage probability, 
but to change the mere,otiose acceptance of a story or a doctrine as 
probably true, into a firm and perhaps ever-growing conviction that the 
story or doctrine contains the revealed truth of Grod. 

And hence the general conclusion at which I arrive, and which it 
is the purpose of this article to recommend and enforce, is this, that 
probability and faith have been joined together by God, and must not 
be in any way put asunder. Probability exists in the nature of 
things. Outside the range of mathematics there are few truths 
which rest upon irrefragable, indubitable proof. In the whole moral 
department of human thought there is scarcely a proposition which 
has not been doubted, and which may not be questioned. In natural 
science and in history the probable is often the nearest approximation to 
truth which can be made by the most earnest and most conscientious 
student. And we reconcile ourselves to the toleration of the probable; 
we constantly grope towards the light; but we are content to leave 
much in darkness. It is only when we deal with the highest of all 
subjects that imperfect knowledge becomes, at least to some minds, 
intolerable; it is the very mark of man’s high spiritual constitution 
that this should be so. The dissatisfaction with imperfect knowledge, 
the possibility of doubt with regard to subjects of supreme interest 
to the human soul, may be perhaps permitted to grow to excess and 
to become morbid ; nevertheless the language of the patriarch, “Oh, 
that I knew where I might find Him, that I might come into His 
presence,” expresses the feeling of a healthy soul, and seems to com¬ 
mend itself as an inspiration from Him by whom the soul wa^ 
created; and it is to the soul thus labouring under the combined 
influence of aspiration after God and dissatisfaction with the evidence 
of His living presence supplied by probability intellectually considered, 
that faith commends itself as the spiritual agency required. Faith 
as a grain of mustard-seed can move mountains; but it must be 
faitb combined with reason, resting upon grounds which an honest 
mind can approve, otherwise it may be only another name for fana¬ 
ticism and folly. A rational acceptance of the probable, accompanied 
or rather inspired by a divine element of faith, may be regarded as 
constituting the higher life of man, somewhat as body and soul 
combine to constitute humanity. Each needs the other, and it is 
when the two co-exist and co-operate without friction or interference 
that health and happiness result. 


E. Carlisle. 



VILLAGE LIFE AI?D POLITICS IN 
FEANCE AND ENGLAND. 


I-FRANCE. 

I F the opening text of the Sentimental Journey*’ appears to animate 
this paper, it was not in my case, as in Sterne’s, a preconception. 
Intimate with the manifold miseries of English peasant life, and 
having some experience of their alleviation by an equitable allotment 
system, I crossed the Channel, with an open mind and a virgin note¬ 
book, to study for myself the pctik cidtiircy which was amongst the 
bequests, pernicious or beneficent, of the first French Bevolution. 
How far I was justified in adopting Yorick’s aphorism as the summary 
of my investigation will appear from the facts which I distilled and 
shall record. My travelling companion was M.P. for an English 
agricultural district, like myself unprejudiced and inquisitive, and we 
were attended by an invaluable courier,* familiar with agricultural 
and peasant life in Prance and Switzerland; an adept in the rural 
pahU which might have baffled better French scholars than ourselves. 
(Shr plan of campaign was marked by sweet simplicity. We resolved 
that the districts we were to visit shouli be within twenty miles of 
fair-sized towns; that we would seek from our mattres (Vhdtel 
introductions to the village ^M inSyWho^ after submitting with French 
politeness to our cross-examinations, might direct us to such paif$ans 
as we desired to see, permitting us to use their names as proof that 
our curiosity was not impertinent. And when it is rememWed that 
the mire of a French commune is not, like an English squire or 
parson, sent down by Jupiter among the frogs, but owes his royalty to 
themselves, it will be understood that we were securing the mediation 
of men at once iu sympathy with and respected by the class we 
wished to penetrate. 

* Tourists in search of an accomplished, oonversible, self-effacing drc^oman, may 
be grateful to me for the address of Mr. L. £. Barraud, 121 Leatbwaite Boad, Battersea 
lli.se.S,W. 
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Oar first venture was about twelve miles from Calais, a village of 
1500 souls, purely agricultural. M. le Maire welcomed us kat in 
iiand—shrewd, good-humoured, untidy; Madame in blue cotton dress, 
with hornet gaufri. He is an unusually large proprietor, owning 320 
acres, 20 cows, 14 horses. He employs 16 labourers, each renting of ‘ 
him from 2 acres upwards and working them in his spare time. 
Other villagers hold larger lots on a nine years’ lease, invariably 
renewed if the rent is pmd. There are 350 heads of families in the 
village, every one of whom has land; 300 possess land and cottages 
of their own. From 13 to 15 acres is the smallest territory on 
which a man can live without some other work ; those who have less 
eke out their income with job-work. So soon as a man has saved a 
little money he buys land at about £40 an acre. We saw the 
Maire^s fields, outhouses, yard, large room in which the farm servants 
were dining; tasted his thin chahlis ; left him to seek lowlier game in 
the scattered cottages around. 

M. Achille Gharpentier lives in a somewhat humble cottage; he 
represents the inferior small proprietor: a fine, erect, brisk, clean¬ 
shaven fellow of about thirty-seven years old, with bronzed face and 
piercing eyes, dressed in corduroy trousers and sleeved cloth waist¬ 
coat. He rents 3f acres on a nine years’ lease, pays £2 per 
acre rent; the lease being by local custom renewed as a matter 
of course. He bought his cottage from the tenant who pre¬ 
ceded him; has put up a cart-shed, cowhouse, pig-sty ; grows wheat 
and roots in succession; has a cart which cost about £5, a rather 
melancholy cow, two strong dotikeys which draw his light plough and 
harrow through the thin alluvial soil, three pigs and many fowls. He 
feeds his cow on roots, on roadside grazing, on a little hay which he 
mows; with occasional job-work, he gets along very well. We sat 
in his cottage; sitting-room, 14 by 10 feet, clean and comfortable, 
with large brick oven built on to fireplace; ad joining bedroom of 
the same size, with two regular French alcove beds, snug but stufiy; 
smaller room upstairs. Has a wife, young son and daughter. Lives 
on soup, very palatable to our taste, potatoes, bacon, meat on church 
festivals; drink, chiefly black coffee. He is amongst the least prosperous 
men in the village ; W he is young, is saving, is hopeful. 

Not far off live an elderly m^an and wife, whose youthful hopeful¬ 
ness has borne fruit. They have brought up seven children, the 
neighbours tell us with gesticulations of astonishment, few pagsans 
havn^g more than two. They inherited or amassed 12^ acres; have 
built a capital house—state sitting-room with mirror, clock, carved 
oak chest; bedroom close by, with its idcoves; second large room above; 
kitchen, farm offices. The man works his farm with the help of two 
sons; has a oow and a half-acre of garden; sends to Calais milk, 
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legtixneSy greens, le^s, endive; lias several hundred pounds in Govern¬ 
ment stock. 

We are in the valley of the Somme; a village of 200 houses, 
150 of which, the schoolmaster tells ns, are owned by thdr inhabit¬ 
ants. He introduces ns to M. Theodnle Gorlier, a man of forty- 
live. His farm has 32 acres, 16 of them rented; the rest his 
own. He began with nothing—a tnrf-cntter at 75. a week 
with keep. Saved up, and bought a hectare (2J acres) for £S0 ; 
Merited 7 acres more on his father’s death. Bought a house, 
three-roomed, with good offices, and a quarter-acre garden, for £120; 
is well-to-do—a conseill&r de cmimune, or member of the parish 
coundl. Has two splendid cows, with a heifer; two horses which 
would fetch about £35 each in England; pigs and poultry in abun¬ 
dance. His wife and two girls, sixteen and nineteen years old, work 
on the farm; all three sparkling and intelligent, as is the father; 
enjoying the farm labour, fond of the beasts and the beasts of them. 
The old mother-in-law sits knitting by the stove ; she has money in 
the savings-bank, or eaisse d'Spargne. So has M. Theodule; he 
cannot tell his income, but it increases every year; he lets out his 
horses sometimes of late; and last year he did a little nUtaya^e, 
farming a neighbour’s land, and taking half the profits. In the 
Frencli post-office savings banks there are 2,800,000,000 francs 
(£112,000,000) in 6,500,000 deposits. One sees where the German 
indemnity came from. 

We ask to see some one not so opulent, and are directed to M. 
Ijefevre Philimont, forty-two years old. He farms 9 acres, one Of 
which he owns. He, too, began with nothing; works at wood-cutting, 
wages eighteenpence a-day with his food. His wife and daughter 
work the land while he is occupied. He has bought his house; has 
saved ; will soon buy more land. 

In these smidl farms, as on all the other holdings we had seen, 
the farming was extraordinarily skilfhl. Hot only was the land far 
cleaner than most farmers’ land in England—allotmei^s at home had 
accustomed me to that^—but we were arrested by the dexterous economy 
in laying out tke crops, the unexpected rotations, the use of chemical 
manures. This was due, we were told, to the Government Agricul¬ 
tural Colleges ; and one of these—at Boves, ten miles from Amiens— 
we visited. M. Barraud, who had been dreadfully piizaled through¬ 
out as to the motive of onr researches, obtained for us an introduction 
to tibe Directeur, in which, as afberwaidB transpired, we were described 
as ** deux grands propri^taires anglais, d6l5gn5B par M. le Ministre 
de rAgrioiilture de la Grande Bretagne pour 6tudier la petite culture 
francaise.” Mr. Chaplin would be gratified if he knew it. M. Jourdain, 
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the director of the college, a tall, roughly dressed, very intelligent 
man 9 f thirty-five, in build and look resembling the master of a com¬ 
mercial school in England, welcomed us with effusion after perusing 
these oredenticds. The establishment contains from forty-two to forty- 
five students, sons of large or small proprietors, without distinction. 
They enter at fourteen years old, after a rather strict examination in 
general knowledge, for q, three-years’ course, paying £18 a year for 
tuition, board, lodging. There are sixteen free scholarships. The 
college has three hundred acres of land; the lads, in blouse uniforms, 
were at work in various parts of it. There are good class-rooms and 
laboratory, with superior appliances and natural history collections. 
They give five hours a day to practical work, five to lectures and class- 
work. Each boy in turn spends a week in the kitchen, a week in 
taking up and bringing in vegetables from farm and garden. They 
learn chemistry, botany, geology, physiology, veterinary lore, car¬ 
pentry—everything that an agriculturist can want. We saw the dairy, 
which from thirty-five cows sends daily to Amiens 160 litres (quarts) of 
milk in glass bottles stoppered with glass and india-rubber; the raeherv's 
or cowsheds, a man sleeping with the cows in each ; the sleek boasts 
with their names—Numa, Marquise, Colomba, Fanny, Lady—appended 
to their stalls; the kitchens, forge, machines, workshops, cider-press ; 
the boys’ desks, school-books, exercise-books ; the large kitchen-garden 
with botanical beds, the troughs for trout-rearing. The place was a 
convent confiscated at the Revolution. What a number of problems 
the Revolution solved! The whole was admirably complete: 700 
boys are filling similar establishments in difterent parts of France; 
that is to say, during every twelve years 2800 trained farmers are 
scattered over the country, to spread at home the technical knowledge 
they have gained. No wonder French holdings, large and small, are 
scientifically farmed. 

We had heard much of the market-gardens round Paris, and we 
give a day to them, driving out to Asnieres. We carry letters to a 
noted mamkhcT, but find that he is dead, and his sons are suspicious, 
sullen, almost rude. We leave them, enter the open gate of a pro¬ 
mising enclosure, and introduce ourselves to a cheery M. Colmant, 
Roe de Mesnil, who, on finding that we are not professionals, gives us 
a cordial welcome. His garden is only acres in extent; | acre is 
given up to asparagus. From September 1 to April 30 he sends 
every day to Paris from 200 to 1000 bunches, getting for them on 
an average through the eight months Spence a bunch. They grow 
in frames 50 feet long, 5 feet wide, floored with slates; under 
these hot air-pipes, above them a shallow layer of ^rth. The roots 
are crammed in as thickly as possible, covered with 2 inches of good 
soil, and the glasses drawn over; in eight days they are ready to 
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cut^ the stocks i Iftsticg for two months. He has also 1000 bell- 
glasses, costing one franc each, for salads. * Ereiy year the whole 
surface of the garden to the depth of 6 inches is i^en out, sold to 
the neighbouring bourgeois for their flower-^a^ens, replaced by 
manure from Paris, which we saw standing in large^ricks ready to 
be spread. He employs fifteen men, pays £85 per acre rent on a 
fifteen years’ lease, with right of pre-emption. We sat down with him 
to calculate his profits. Here is the balance-sheet we made out 


Wages . . . , 

. £1000 

Kent and taxes . 

100 

Jtanure .... 

100 

firing and repairs . 

200 

Interest on capital . 

150 ‘ 

Horses and carts 

. 100 

Sundries .... 

. 50 

Balance (profit) . 

1028 


Sale of asparagus . . . £2550 
Sales from rest of garden . . 178 


£2728 


£2728 


Net profit of £1028 on a little over 2 acres of ground! 


Away southward, to the vineyards of the Cote-d’Or, halting, as 
English travellers do not halt, at Dijon, with its factories of mustard 
grown in the fields around, its savoury mnnettes, its juicy Muscat 
grapes, and pears as big as vegetable marrows, its delightful botanic 
garden, its supreme historical associations, condensed into a single 
chamber of the Palais des Dues, where lie the tombs or the relics of 
Philippe le Hardi, Jean Sans Peur, Philip the Good, Charles the Bold. 
We had glimpsed the vine soon after passing Fontainebleau; the 
little Chasselas grape grown in gardens, but rare in the fields of 
wheat, hemp, beet, chicory. Here at Dijon, after a two miles’ drive 
out of the town, we see nothing else, except that in their midst are 
standard apricots, peaches, pears, with a very few olives, and an 
occasional dltalie (Phytolacca decandra), whose jetty berries are 
used to deepen the colour of the wine. Carts meet us, bearing 
immense vats of grapes: 

“ Reeling with grapes, red waggons choke the way; 

In England ’twoiild be dung, dust, or n dray.*’ 

Women are cutting the bunches and filling the baskets ; men bring 
them to the roadside and tumble them into the vats. We drive 
through village after village, with their roadside crosses, and the 
“ 0 Crux Ave ” inscribed beneath them ; the houses everywhere in the 
perfect order which bespeaks ownership. After twelve miles we begin 
to ascend the low slopes of the Cote-d’Or, on which are the famous 
vineyards, Chambertin, Nnits, Beaune, Pommard ; low golden-leaved 
vines stretching far as the eye can reach in the sunny autumn air, 
distant Dijon marked by a faint cloud of smoke. We drive to the 
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house of a 'sigTieron and large marchmdi late rMiirt of his commaney 
now jgrisidmt du conseil ^arrondimment* He is away; will he 
HmU to have missed ns; his son, who “ spiks Inglisis in England ; 
but Idihdenioiselle is at home; will send with us the commiSf or head- 
manager, entreats us tx) return to- lunch/ and meanwhile to recruit 
ourselves with a sip of vermouth, the local alcoholic bitter. A mile’a 
drive takes us to the famous Ohambertin vineyard, stretching in a 
narrow strip for two miles along the hillside. We stroll among the 
breast-high vines, finger and taste the purple and the golden grapes, 
admire the scarlet ipomcea twining round the stalks, the blue pim¬ 
pernel and bloody geranium, the jn^net grass, the skipping, chirping 
grasshoppers and locusts. When the vines are pruned in April the 
finest branches are preserved, tied in bundles, soaked in water till 
June, planted 3 feet deep, bearing in the third year, then good for 
fifteen years. Monsieur owns G hectares (nearly 15 acres) ; that is all. 
The whole Ohambertin vineyard is only 250 acres; not enclosed, not 
separated from the ordinary plots adjoining. This little parcel of it 
yields 85 hectolitres (barrels of 280 bottles) per hectare; a barrel 
after four years sells for £10—that means £1400 per hectare; £8400 
gross receipts in one good year on 6 hectares. Set against this: 
labour £20 a year per hectare, manure, stakes, interest on capital, 
possible Joss from phylloxera, money idle for two years of growth— 
still the net profit is enormous. 

This is the high-priced grape. Now for the common grape grown 
by the peasants, out of which 'vin m'dinaire is made. M. Jean Rousseau 
has a comfortable cottage; wife, one daughter of twelve years—the 
son, of fifteen, just dead of influenza, the poor mother tells us with 
tears. Jean, with his wife^s h^lp, earns in wages 23*’. a week. He 
owns two acres, which we went to see; they get from them 20 
hectolitres of wine, which sell for £5 to £6 per hectolitre. The gross 
profit is £100 a year. There are very few deductions. He ligan 
without a sou ; there were no vines on the land when he took it; he 
first rented it for £10 a year; bought it out of his profits; is on the 
way to buy more. 

Back to lunch with Mademoiselle; the house an old abbaye, w'ith 
formal courtyard and quaint overgrown garden. In the drawing¬ 
room, reached by an outer stone staircase, is a piano, many books, a 
portrait of Gambetta, M, le President’s sash of office, his gold medal 
from last yearns exhibition for de Bourgogne, Mademoiselle is a 

* The commune is the village parliament or parish council, re-elected once in five 
years by all the villagers of twenty years old, in the proportion of one eonseiller to 
every hundred of the population. IVom amongst their number the cometUfirs choose 
a maire. They control sanitation, police, imblio-houses, or aulerget, octroi, poor 
rellef—evciything except church and school, which are managed by the State. A 
group of communes forms a canton or arrondissememt, with its conseil and 
ji^fyident. 
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girl i>l twentj-five, in deep mounung for her mother; manners chiurm- 
ing, with less oonscionsness and mote jm;pres&mmt than an laaglish 
girl of her i*ank would show. She takes us to ^ saUe a 
Course after course succeeds: filets de hoBfuf^ lamb with garlic, aheeee 
curiously dressed, confitures d'^ricots^ fruit, coffee ; rising ftom 
ordvmire to Chambertin, to Pommard snp^rieure, to special Ohambertin 
of 1870, finished with eau de vie de Marc, a liqueur they eactract 
from the pressed grape-akin, served in lovely little many^loured 
glasses. We saw the processes of wine-mf&ing, the ^emvrSy the 
fermenting vats, the cmcs or cellars. Then, like cl!d Sol Gill, chock 
j^ll of science—of something else besides, candid folk might suggest— 
we drove back to Dijon. 

Ex pede Hvrmlerii!, I could only multiply instances supporting 
those which 1 have given. 1 have not described the extensive 
m6tayage of the Landes and the Bouches du Ehone; nor the tobacco 
culture of the Lot et Garonne, from which, exclusively through peasant 
cultivation, is produced, under Government supervision, the French 
caporal and cantine, yielding to the small grower a profit of near 
£30 per acre. My instances, representing the northern half of Fiance, 
in soil and climate most resembling England, must be taken for what 
they are worth. But if a sack of hilliai^ balls is brought to me, and 
a dozen plunges of the band bring up red balls only, it is fair to con¬ 
clude that of the remaining balls, all, or nearly all, are also red. And 
the impression derived from personal inspection was sustained by a 
mass of hearsay evidence. Questioning everywhere innkeepers, way¬ 
farers, fellow-travellers in hotel and railway carriage, we met with 
unbroken testimony to the prosperity, freedom, thrift of the labouring 
peasant, as due to the facility of acquiring land at will and cheaply, 
consequent on the extinction of great landowners at the Revolution, 
and the centrifugal distribution of the soil which followed it. The 
feeling is deeply rooted, not only amongst the small holders, but 
amongst the. moneyed classes. To join house to house and add field 
to field is reprehensible with Frenchmen of to-day, as with Isaiah 
'twenty-five centuries ago. Said a rich KUgodmvt en hit, who in 
England would have become a landlord, but whose agrarian desires 
were bounded by a house, gsaimymdos; “Si un riche achate le 
domaine, c’est la ruine du pays; si la terre est divis^e en parcelles, 
c’est la riohesse du pays.*' 

In England the owners of estates above one acre in size are about 
300,000; in France they are 7,000,000. In England the average 
extent of a single f^nn is 890 acres ; in France 10 acres, 
4,000,000 owners holding properties of two acres; while farms of 
200 acres are so few that they can be counted on the fingeiiB. In 
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France there are 8,000,000 acres of common land, the eKact 
amonnt which has in En|^d been robbed from the labonrers by. 
SBOcessive Enclosure Acts during the last 170 yearn. In 1880 France 
exported £27,000,000- worth of food j England impenied £80,000,000 
worth. In sixty years 8,600,000 emigrants hare left England; less 
than 600,000 hare left France. In England the rural population is 
33 per cent, of the population; in France, upwaids of 75 per cent. 
In England, finally, the peasant is miserably honsed, underpaid, 
servile, despairing; in France, he is decent, well-to-do, independent, 
hopeful. “The bearing of these observations,” says the immortal 
commander of the Cauiwiis Clara, “ lies in the application of them: 
that ain't no part of my duty! ” 


W. Tcckwell. 
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T he production at the Lycenm Theatre during the first month of 
the present year of Shakespeare’s play of “ Henry VIII.” will 
probably present not merely admirable acting to the playgoers, but a 
great historic picture of the age and of the Court of the “ majestic 
lord who broke the bonds of Borne.” What the ignorance of criticism 
calls innovations are often restorations, and the stage-management of 
the Lyceum will in this respect only follow, with its larger means and 
opportunities, the example set by the stage-management of the Globe 
three hundred years b^ore. Sir Henry Wotton, whose poem “ The 
Happy Life" anticipates in its essential points Wordsworth’s de¬ 
scription of “ The Happy Warrior,” was apparently one of the 
spectators on the 29th June 1613, when “ the King’s Players had 
a new play called ‘ All is True,’ representing some principal pieces 
of the reign of Henry VIIL” The opportunity was given him by 
King James I, who had relieved him of his diplomatic employments, 
not relishing, it is sud, his celebrated definition of the functions of 
an ambassador. Sir Henry was apparently one of those critics of 
whom we have many in our own days, who would bring back the 
drama to the simplicity of the Hiespiaa reoitationB. He records the 
fact that the play was “ set forth with many extraoidirrary circum¬ 
stances of pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the stage, the 
knights of the order, with their Oecnges uid Garters; the guards, 
with their embroidered coats, and the like.” All this was little to 
Sir Henry's taste, “ Snflicient, in truth," he adds, “ within a while, 
to render greatness very iamiliar, if not ridicnlous.” A higher authority 
than Sir Henry Wotton had a different view of the range of dramatic 
art. Sir Philip Sidney, in his “ Defence of Poesie,” maintains 
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the heresy that “ to write op ^ Thebes’ in great letters over as old 
door ” does not give a suflScient idea of Thebes. 

** You shall have [he says] three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then 
we mflst believe the stage to he a garden; by-and-by we hear news of ship¬ 
wreck in the same place, then we are to blame if we accept it not as a rock. 
On the hack of that comes a hideous monster with Are and smoke, and then 
the miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave, while in the mean¬ 
time two ai’mies fly in, repi’esented with four shields and bucklers, and then 
what liai'd heart will not receive it for a pitched field % 

Sir Philip Sidney, apparently, held that doctrine of the mutual de¬ 
pendence of minds and senses and of the degree in which they assist 
each other, which Mr. Irving, with as much happiness of expression 
as justness of thought, set forth at the banquet of the Eoyal Academy 
last year, and which he has illustrated in the productions that have 
made his management of the Lyceum historic. The truth is that in 
it he has not only followed, and in following developed, the example of 
his most illustrious predecessors, but has obeyed a general intellectual 
tendency going far beyBnd the theatre. The philosophic maxim that 
a thing cannot be understood in itself alone but only in its relations, 
of which the scientific equivalent is the doctrine that the study of the 
organisa^on involves the study of the environment, has its counter¬ 
part in literature and art. In histoiy it is not now sufficient to con¬ 
struct a consecutive narrative, but a scene must be presented. The 
school of Robertson and Hnme—in its way a veiy good school—has 
been superseded by that of Carlyle and Michelet. Not only the actors, 
but the influences which acted upon them—the moving or stationary 
groups among which they lived; the buildings of the towns; the 
mountains, lakes, and plains; the furniture of the rooms; the very 
dress and feshions of tlie age—are painted. In prose fiction, too, a 
similar change has taken place. Fielding and Smollett were abso¬ 
lutely indifferent to the ^‘scenery” of their stories; to the surroundings, 
whether of still or animated life, in which their creatures lived and 
moved ; and, with a few exceptions, the events which they narrate, 
leave on the reader the impression that they have happened nowhere 
in particular and everywhere in general. They write up ** Bath,” as 
the dramatist of Sir Philip Sidney’s day wrote up “ Thebes,” over an 
old door. The modern novelist, on the other hand, does his best to 
exhibit the reciprocal influence of the personages and tbeir environ¬ 
ment—'of town and country, of habit and vesture, of naked character 
and clothing circumstance. 

To some extent literature and the arts have learned this lesson from 
the stage; and now the stage is required to unlearn it for itself. It 
is said that carpentry and costume ^vert the mind from the play it¬ 
self. That is a question for each individual observer. If any one 
finds, his mind diverted from the necesearj" business of the play to 
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carpAitry and costume, tke fact may be doe to a certain frivolity of 
temper in bimself. He should correct toe habit, and cultivate a 
faculty of closer attention. In the experience of others, the effect 
of scenery and music, passively filling the eye and ear and so a|l{)eas- 
ing the senses, is to leave the mind disengaged for its owninteHectual 
work. According to Sir Philip Sidney, the real strrin upc^ toe 
miserable beholders ” of his time was due to the effort to better the 
miracle of Amphion— Movit Amphimi lapid^ mnmdo----‘KnSi from toe 
bare word Thebes ” written over an old door, to build up its towei% 
and people its streets. This was more than Sir Philip felt his feeble 
powers of imagination equal to. His fancy required toe assistaifeoe 
of toe carpenter and scene-painter, being unable to convert toe bare 
stage successively into a garden, a rock, a cave, and a battlefield. In 
an old play, a duellist challenges his adversary to fight at the town’a 
end. They make a step or two on the stage, without quitting it, 
and with toe explanatory remark addressed to the audience, *^Now 
we are at the town’s end,^’ proceed to fight. Any one who chooses 
may contend that this is the true method, and there is something to 
be said for it. What is indefensible is the half and half metood, 
which conceding something to scenery and historic accuracy, yet does 
it so grudgingly as to raise doubt and dissatisfaction in the spectator, and 
by making the accessories the suljects of misgiving and complaint, 
really diverts the mind from the action, which a complete satisfaction 
of the senses would leave at freedom for its proper task. If the principle 
of scenery and accuracy of costume is admitted at all, the magnificence 
of Henry’s YlII.’s Court, the most splendid and lavish of toe most 
splendid and lavish period in Europe, should be represented with 
corresponding magnificence. That was the background which was in 
the conception of the author. The first producers of the play, when 
they set it forth with such extraordinary circumstances of pomp and 
majesty as they were able to compass, endeavoured to realise it to the 
perception of the audience. Mr. Irving legitimately aims to meet a 
similar expectation with ampler resources. In one respect it is to be 
hoped that the precedent of 1613 willnot .be followed in 1892. 
The play of “ Henry VIII.” had its baptism of fire: the Globe 
Theatre was burnt down on the first performance, having been set 
in flames through toe disdifage of the “ chambers ” which announced 
Henry’s masqued visit to Cardinal Wolaey. Happily nothing perished 
in ‘/the fatal period of that virtuous fabric” but toe virtuous fabric 
itself and a few forsaken cloaks. “ Only one man,” Sir Henry 
remarks, “ had his breeches set on fire, th^ would perhaps have 
broiled him, if he had not, by the benefit of a provident wit, put it 
out by bottle ale.” 

“ Henry VIII.” is interesting as being the epilogue of that great 
series of English historic plays, of whicli King John is the prologue, 
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apirit i^^ England ever written. ‘^Heary VIII/* is 

alao interesting as M according to most Shakespearean chronolo- 

gists, the last of his plays. It was first produced in 1013. In 
what proportion it was Shakespeare’s is a question which has been 
much discussed. Mrs. Kitty, in ‘^ High Life Below Stairs/* anti¬ 
cipated Miss Delia Bacon and Mr. Ignatius Donnelly with the 
question, ** Who wrote Shikspur * ? though, unlike them, she did 
not venture dogmatically to answer her own inquiry. Early in the 
history of criticism the revising and correcting hand of Ben Jonson was 
supposed to be visible in it. The latest theory is that it was the 
joint production of Shakespeare and his younger contemporary, John 
Fletcher, to whom the passages most commonly admired, the show 
speeches, the purple patches, are generally assigned. The critical 
, analyst cuts very finely and exactly. The prologue, we are told, 
is Fletcher's. Act i. scenes 1 and 2, dealing with the arrest of 
Buckingham, his committal to the Tower, the appeal of Queen Ka therine 
against Wolsey on behalf of the taxed and pilled Commons, and 
the accusation of Buckingham by his surveyor are Shakespeare's. To 
Fletcher are put down scenes 3 and 4 of act i., giving the gossip 
and scandal of the Court and the masked ball at Cardinal Wolsey’s, 
at which Henry first sees Anne Boleyn. Fletcher also, we are told, 
is responsible for act ii. scenes 1 and 2, in which Buckingham's trial 
is described, and which disclose Henry’s passion for Anne Boleyn 
and hint at Katherine s divorce. Scene 3 of the same act, in 
which letters of nobility are offered to Anne Boleyn, and scene 4, 
the trial of Queen Katherine, are Shakespeare’s. Act iii. scene 1, 
where Katherine is at Work with her women, and is waited upon by 
Wolsey and Campeius, is Fletcher’s. Scene 2 of act iii. containing 
the conspiracy of the nobles against Wolsey, and the intimation 
of the King’s disfavour, up to the stage direction, Exit the 
frowning upon Cardinal Wolsey r the nobles throng after him, 
smiling and whispering,” is Shakespeare’s. From this point to the end 
of the scene, Fletcheris hand is recognised, in the exchange of defiances 
between the Men Wolsey and the exulting nobles; the celebrated 
“Farewell” soliloquy and ^hetic confessions and counsel to Cromwell. 
Act iv. scene 1, the coronation pageant of Anne Boleyn, and 
scene 2, the vision of Queen Katherine and her farewell speeches to 
her friends and servants, are Fletcher’s. Act v. scene 1, in which the 
plot a^nst Cranmer is hinted, and Elizabeth’s birth is announced to 
the King, is Shakespeares. The remainder of the.play, act v. 
scenes 2, 3, 4, 5—containing the King’s vindication of Cranmer, 
and rebuke of his enemies, the christening of the infant Princess 
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;;tlw/^^prophetfc;-spei^ with; ..the 

iipUogiie, «re given wMly to lietxiiher^^^ V; 

That tWre j^ style and thonglA; in the 

Henry VIQ./' ocurespondm very closely with the disfcribation of 
scenes and passages between the two dratnatists has long been 
obvious to carefnl readers. As far back as 1758, Mr. Roderick, in an 
essay published in “ Canons of Oriticisin,” by Thomas Edwards, 
Esg., noticed the frequency of lines in “ Heniy VIII.” with a redun¬ 
dant syllable, a postponement of the or pauses late in the 

line, and a conflict of the emphasis of the cadence with the natural 
sense, all of which, especially the flrst, are now recognised as notes of 
Fletcher's style. Mr. Roderick does not appear to have pushed his 
argument from the versification into an argument ad hominem. It 
was left to the late Mr. James Spedding, the eminent Baconian 
scholar, to take this farther step, and he did so on a suggestion which 
vastly multiplies his own high authority. In an article on the author¬ 
ship of “ Henry VIII,,” published in the GcntknmTCs Ma/jaxhu for 
1850, he says that he had heard it casually remarked by a man of 
first-rate judgment that many passages in “ Henry VII1.” were much 
in the manuer of Fletcher. In a later article, Mr. Spedding came to 
the conclusion that there was no reason why he should withhold the fact 
that the friend to whom he referred was Mr. Alfred Tennyson. About 
the same time, a little earlier I thinlc, in his lectures on “ Representa¬ 
tive Men,” which were delivered in England in 1849, and were not 
then probably new, Mr. Emerson remarked on the signs of two-fold 
authorship in Henry VIIL” He attributed parts of the play to “ a 
superior thoughtful, man with a vicious ear,” whose lines are recog¬ 
nisable by their cadence. They are ‘‘constructed on a given tune'’ 
—he takes Wolsey s soliloquy as an example—“ and his verses,” he 
adds, “ have even a trace of pulpit eloquence, while the secret of 
Shakespeare’s metre is that the thought constructs the line, so 
that reading for the semse will best bring out the rhythm.” The 
most marked peculiarity of Fletcher’s metre, found of course here and 
there in undisputed passages of Shakespeare, but comparatively rare 
with him and habitual with his younger contemporary, is the redun¬ 
dant syllable, as it is called, the doable or treble ending, lengthening 
a decasyllabic line into one of eleven or twelve syllables. Mr. J. 
W. Hales, in a contribution to the “ Transactions of ike New 
Shakspere Society,” to the various articles in which I am indebted 
for much of the materials for this paper, has quoted the following thirty- 
two lines from Fietcheris “ False One ” (act ii. scene 1), as exhibiting 


* The following list exhibits this distxibation of acts and scenesJcf /. sc. 1,2, 
Shakespeare; sc. % 4, Fletcher. Act u. sc-1, 2, Fletcher; sc. 3, 4, Shake^eare, 
Act iU. sc. 1, Fletcher; sc. 2, Shakespeare and Fletcher. Act sc. 1, 2, Fletcher, 
Adt «. sci 1, Shakespeare : sc. 2, 3,4, \ Fletcher. 
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all the marked peculiarities of his versification: (1) the extra syllable ; 
(2) the treble ending i and (3) the full accent on the eleventh syllable : 

^ Cjbbab, 1 have heard too much; 

And stiniggle not with garish shows to invade 
My noble mind, as you have done my conquest; 

You are poor and open. I must tell you i*oundly, 

That man that could not recompense the benefits, 

The great an4 bounteous services of Pompey, 

Can never dote upon the name of Chcsar. 

Though I had hated Pompey, and allowed his ruin, 

1 gave you no commission to perform it: 

Hasty to please in blood are seldom trusty; 

And but I stand environ’d with my victories, 

My fortune never failing to befriend me. 

My noble strengths and friends about my person, 

1 durst not try you, nor expect a courtesy. 

Above the pious love you showed to Pompey. 

You have found me merciful in arguing witli you ; 

Swords, hunger, fires, destructions of all natures, 

Demolishment of kingdoms, and whole mins 
Are wont to be my orators. Turn to tears 
You wretched and pooi- seeds of sunburnt Egypt, 

And now you have found the natiue of a ewiqueror 
Tliat you cannot deceive with all your flatteries, 

That where the day gives light will bo himself still, 

Know how to meet his worth with human courtesies: 

Go and embalm those bones of that great soldier,, 

Haste round about his pall, fling on your spices, 

Make a Sabaean bed, and placet his phenix 
Wliere the hot sun may emulate his virtues, 

And draw another Pompey from his ashes, 

Divinely great, and fix him ’mong the worthies.” 

Compare these lines, so far as the versification is concerned, with 
Wolsey's soliloquy (“ Henry VIII.” act iii. scene 2): 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness. 

This is the state of man; To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 

And—^when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—^nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I navp ventur’d. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on Ifiadders, 

This many summers on a sea of ^loiy; 

But far beyond my depth: my mgh-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye; 

I feel my heart new open’d. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours! 

*T'Vioi»o v+. fViaf. avnila -ma urmilrl f.r» 
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Th^t sweet aspect of princes and their 
More pangs and fears than wars or woin^ have; 

And when he falls he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again.** 

The identity not merely of the metrical cadence hat of the sort 
of plaintive monotone in the sentiment is complete, and out of 
“Henry VIII/- can hardly he found in any undisputed passage of 
Shakespeare’s of equal length. i 

The peculiarity of Shakespeare’s metre, especially in his later 
plays in which his versification became his own, and ceased to be 
moflelled upon that of any of his predecessors, was liiat it was 
shaped by the thought—the rhythm, as Emerson puts it, following 
the meaning, with it may be even an excessive disregard of conven¬ 
tion. Under this general principle fi^l the technical peculiarities 
which critics have described as light endings which allow a slight 
stress to be laid on the concluding syllable of the line ; weak endings 
on which not even such stress is possible, but which have in reading 
to be run on with the following line. Of the light endings such 
lines as 

“ An untimely ague 

Stayed me a prisoner in my chamber when 
These suns of glory,’* &C. 

** I do know 

Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that hwe 
By this so sickened,” Ac. 

Of the weak endings: 

“ What did this vanity 
But minister communication of 
A most poor issue % *’ 

This top-proud fellow, 

Whom fmm the flow of gall I name not, hU 
From sincere motives, by intelligence, 

And proofs as clear as founts in July when 
We see each grain of gravel,*’ <fce. 

Professor Ingram, who has worked out with reference to the 
authorship of “ Henry VIII.'^ this question of light and weak endings, 
which he finds to mark all the worlds of Shakespeare belonging to 
his later period, says there are forty-fiye light endings in the Shake¬ 
spearean portion as against seven in FleteWs part, and thirty-seven 
weak endings in Sh^espeare as against one in Fletcher, the number 
of lines belonj^g to each in tke whole play, if Mr. Fleay’s arithmetic 
be right, being Shakei^ea^ 1146, Fletcher 1467. These peculiarities 
of Shakespeare's later versification, and that which is known as 
the end-stopped line, Mr. Ingiam is disposed to consider aim|dy as 
instances of what Spedding cidls the pause test, which groups the 
verification of Shakespeare acoor^mg to accents or pauses follow¬ 
ing the Gourae the author's thought, aud not any mechanical law. 
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The probability, is that Shakespeare’s abandonment of rhyme was 
simply the precursor of those modifications of his metrical system 
which led him to distribute his blank verse according to the transi¬ 
tions of thought, now running the lines together, and now breaking 
them up by pauses and accents, after that conversational fashion 
which, according to Aristotle, naturally falls into iambics. Dr. Abbott 
notices the contrast between the jarring consonants to which Shake¬ 
speare is prone, and the smoothness of Fletcher’s style. The contrast 
goes deeper. The sudden transitions and self-interruptions, the 
movement of conflicting feelings, the crowding of half-formed thought 
upon half-formed thought, which mark even soliloquy in Shakespeare 
and which are still more apparent in the eager exchanges of dialogue, 
are wholly unlike the long utterances, all in one unvarying key of 
Fletcher. The Buckingham, and Wolsey, and the Queen Katherine 
of the parts of ‘‘ Henry VIII.'’ which are attributed to Fletcher are 
creatures of one mood only, expressed in the same sweet but mono¬ 
tonous cadence. The Buckingham, and Wolsey, and Katherine of 
the passages attributed to Shakespeare are creatures of a score of shift¬ 
ing moods, expressing themselves with an infinite variety of cadence, 
pause and inflexion in the same speech. 

It does not follow from what has preceded that The Famous 
History of the Life of King Henry VIII.,” by William Shakespeare, 
should be known as “ The Famous History,” <fcc., by William Shake¬ 
speare and John Fletcher. If there were any positive testimony, 
however slight, that Fletcher had had anything to do with the play, 
if there were even a theatrical tradition to that effect, it would raise 
the evidence of style to a high degree of probability. But every one 
who has applied ‘‘ the higher criticism ” to contemporary events 
knows how the discovery of a simple fact may convert moral certain¬ 
ties into ridiculous absurdities. The Fletcher argument applied to a 
great poet of our own centiupy might establish that Walter Savage 
Landor had written some of Mr. Browning’s poems, and Leigh 
Hunt others. An author often has a pleasure in being unlike him¬ 
self. Shakespeare may have chosen once in a way to show that he 
could write in the style of the young man who was becoming the 
fashion, that he could beat Fletcher in his own manner. Poets are 
prone to experiments of style. The one thing noteworthy is that 
both the Fletcher manner and the late Shakespeare manner are con¬ 
spicuous in Henry VIII.”; that the passages which the different 
styles discriminate are easily recognisable, and that the theory of the 
double authorship, whether true or false, has led to very good 
criticism of the characteristics of the two poets. 

The fortunes of Wolsey were the subject of plays before the pro¬ 
duction of “ Henry VIIL,” if the piece acted in 1^13 were, as Wotton’s 
description of it makes almost certain, the drama as we now have it. 
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Pla 3 % by Cbettle, of which the great Cardinal was the hero, were 
acted in the lifetime of Elizabeth ; and thei^ is inentton of an 'VEnter- 
lude of King Henry VIII,’' in the Staiiomr'a for I604r-&, of all 
which nothing farther is known than the names. That portions of 
the play, as we now have it, were written during the reig^ Qf James L 
is proMly from the complimentary mentionmade of that Sovereign 
in Cranmer’s prediction. That its ^composhipn was ne^ to the 
period of its prodaction is inferred by Mr. l^atkins Lloyd fk>m the - 
reference to James I. as the maker of new nations, in which he 
detects an allusion to the colonisation of Virginia, which received a 
charter in 1612. In the comparison of James to a mountain cedar, 
extending its branches to all the plains below him, Mr, Lloyd sees a 
reference to the marriage, a few months before the prodaction of the 
play, of the Princess Elizabeth to the Elector Palatine, These inter¬ 
pretations depend on the assumption that the play as it stands comes 
from Shakespeare’s hands alone. On the opposite assumption of the 
participation of Fletcher, Mr. Spedding conjectures that Shakespeare 
had written portions of a great historical play, dealing with the story 
of Henry’s reign from the divorce of Katherine to the separation of 
the English from the Homan Church. His comrades of the Globe 
wanting a piece with which to celebrate the marriage of the Elector 
i’alatine with the eldest daughter of James I., Shakespem^ handed his 
fragments to them to make what use they could of them, and they put 
them into the hands of Fletcher to finish as best he might. Consider¬ 
ing the funereal character of the Prologue, and the suggestion with 
which it closes that the events set forth are calculated to make a 
‘‘ man weep upon his weddbg-day,” the theory of an epithalamic origin 
of the play seems rather wild. The joyful celebration of Henry’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn was presented on this theory before a 
bridal pair who knew how that marriage had terminated, and who 
would find in it a third example, ^ven more terrible than those of 
Wolsey and Katherine, of the way in which “mightiness meets 
misery.” 

All these conjectures, and a host of similar ones by Karl Elze and 
other German critics, have vidue as calling attention to certain 
features of the play, but very tittle as explanarions of them. Its 
character is such as it would We had «/ it had been written by more 
than one hand, or by the same hand # di^^ and in different 

moods, and with a diflfereiiit purpose. It is, in fact, a play with three 
different endings; ot three plays with one beginning. The first play 
terminates with the deatli of Cardinal Wolsey; the second with the 
dying scene of Queen Katherine ; the tbh^ with the christening of 
Elizabeth. It is therefore by no means a good acting play, though 
its three principal ohttrsctfws aSM f^lm&did opportuniti^ for (he 
actor’s art. Besides this, it is in the scenes attributed to Shakespeare 
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a wonderfhl study of Character, a picture of the manners of a period 
when the old world was passing into the new, a revival of 
pageantry and splendour of a Court at a time when in England 
splendour and pageantry had departed from the Court, a delineation 
of great men and great controversies in an age of small men and. 
paltry intrigues. 

The play extends over twelve years. But Shakespeare, as is usual 
with him, is little concerned about dates. From 1621, in which the 
first scene is placed, we pass to 1527, and badk again, taking account, 
at the earlier date, of events happening in 1525, ’28, and ’29. Wolsey’s 
death in 1530 is made immediately to precede that of Queen 
Katherine, who lived five years longer to intrigne with the Pope and 
Emperor against Henry. Both of those events are made contempo¬ 
rary with the coronation of Anne Bol^n, which took place three 
years after the former, and two years before the latter. The plot 
against Cranmer in 1544 is fixed eleven years beforo the actual 
occurrence. Cromwell, in 1529, is able to inform Wolsey of Cranmer’s 
return from Germany in 1533, and of Anne Boleyn’s marriage with 
the King in the same year. Two Dukes of Norfolk are rolled into 
one. The peaceful interval of his York residence, between Wolsey’s first 
disgrace and final ruLu, is omitted, and there are other inaccuracies. 
We do not mention these things by way of disparagement. The 
chain is not the less precious metal because it is tangled. Shakespeare 
has rights almost as complete over time and space as Nature and 
History themselves ; and if, by transpositions and re-orrangements, he 
is able to make a history of his own, and to exhibit characters in 
their working as they acted on others, and were acted on by others 
and by outward incidents—^why should he not do so ? His Wolsey, 
and Henry, and Katherine have something like a real existence of 
their own, and are probably closer to their originals than the Wolsey, 
and Henry, and Katherine of Mr. Brewer and Mr. IVoude. It is 
the work of the historian, says Aristotle, to describe things as they 
are (which, indeed, he is seldom able to do, usually describing them 
as they could not possibly have bemi), and of the poet to describe 
them as t^y might have been, in the execution of which task he is 
sometimes able to make a close approach to what they actually were. 

Confining ourselves to the three main characters of ike play, what 
is the image of Henry, Katherine, and Wolsey at the opening of the 
drama which the actors should bring upon the stage ? The moedy 
tyrant, who spared no man in his anger and no woman in his lust, 
and the unwieldy monster who could scarcely move ftdm his chair, 
was then not even to be foreseen. In 1521 Henry was thirty years 
old. In personal beauty, in gallantry of bewing, in mental and 
physical accomplishments, in refined and intellectual tastes, he was* 
the flos ngim. Sebastian Giustiniani, the Venetka ambassador,. 
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desifiibes him, a Uttle more than a year belore the date at vduch 
Shakespeare brings him before ns, as extiremelj handsome—the 
hazidsomei^ Sovereign in Europe; Francis 1, not being a touchy upon 
him—and the best dressed Monmrch in the world< 

The same ambassador was thrown into ecstasias by hia physical 
accomplishments mid his sports, doing the mOst marvellQim 
both in dancing and jumping/^ very fond of disgnising himself and 
his companions in masks, and of diowing off ip joust and tournaments, 
being a perfect master of horsemanship.* 

Niocolo Si^dino, the secretary to the Embassy, ^ting some years 
earlier, was still more enthnsiastic: 

His Majesty is the handsomest potentate 1 ever set eyes on; above the 
middle height, with an extremely fineealf to his leg; his oom|dexion veiy 
fair and bright, with auburn hair, oombed straight and short in the Frencli 
fashion; and a round face so very beautiful that it would become a pretty 
woman.’* 

About his legs Heniy seems to have been inordinately vain, and 
even jealous. He appears to have been gratified at being told by 
Piero Pasqualigo, a Venetian ambassador, that the French king had 
spare legs, and, on receiving this answer, he opened the front of 
his doublet, and placing his hand on his thigh, said, ‘ Look here, and 
I have also a good calf to my leg.’ ” t He played the lute, the organ, 
and the harpsichord; and composed music, and could sing from 
book at sight. He spoke French, Latin, Spanish, and Italian. He 
discussed theology with Wolsey and More, and medicine with Dr. Butts, 
with some result, as a manuscript in the British Museum ^ows4 
The formality of the Court of Henry VII.—^which was not, however, 
wholly due, as Mr. Brewer thinks, to the preciman character of that 
monarch and to his ecclesiastic Ministers, Morton and Fox, for under 
J^idward IV. Court ceremonial was even more bnrthensome—was 
entirely laid aside by Henry VIIL He was passionately fond of 
children, says Mr. Brewer, and carried hjs little daughter Mary in 
his arms into the presence-chamber among the courtiers and ambas> 
sadors, where she was mide more of ^ the Queen herself.§ 
He had a fascinating openness and ooi^i^itj of manner. More de¬ 
scribed his affability and courtesy to idl men as so great that every 
one left him believing favour with him, 

just as citizens’ ^ves thought & of Our Lady smiled 

upon them as they |^ed to it doubt the Henry of 1521 
and earlier was not altogether the Henry of and later, in 
character and in manner any more thim in yeara It would task an 
accompUshed actor to mark the gracious beghmi^ imd the gradual 
decUne. 

* **F(mx Yeats at tb© Coarfc cf llewr}' VlII, (1515-UV),’V j, si. Venetian Despatches, 

tmnsiated by Kawdon BreWh, ii. fJMi.in. 

t Brewer's “ Henry Vlll. ” i. § ifew/. i. iViii. 
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The Queen Katbenne of the play is^ perhaps, in some respects 
farther than any other of its leading characters from the historic 
original. Bpm in December 1485, the fifth and youngest daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, she was six years Henry’s elder, 
being in her thirty-sixth year at the opening of the play. Giustiniani, 
admits that she is not handsome, but praises her complexion. His 
colleague, Sagudino, more plain-spoken, says, She is rather ugly than 
otherwise."* She was religious, says Giustiniani, and as virtuous as 
words can express.” Erasmus spetdes of her as, for her sex, a miracle of 
literature; and her mother had tahen care that all her daughters should 
be instructed in the domestic arts, spinning, sewing, and embroidery. 
Cavendish, describing Wolsey's interview with him, at which she was 
present, says she had skeins of white wool round her neck. Another 
contemporary speaks of her as ‘‘of a lively and gradous disposition, quite 
the opposite of the Queen her 'sister ” (Joan of Spain, the mad mother 
of the Emperor Charles V.). It is certain that Henry at first was deeply 
in love with her, and long remained sincerely attached to her, as his 
letters to Ferdinand and Margaret of Savoy show. Mr. Brewer thus 
sums up her accomplishments: “She danced well, was a good 
musician, wrote and read much, and composed English much better 
than half the ladies in her Court. Above all, her love and admiration 
for Henry were unbounded. He was her hero, her paladin.” * Her 
influence over him was shown by the fact that, like a living 
Empress, she persuaded him to remove a board of which she dis¬ 
approved, though he had vowed not to shave till he met Francis I.t 
Mr. Brewer says that she only took part in politics to please King 
Henry, but this does not seem to be borne out by the facts. She 
strenuously supported the alliance of Henry and her nephew, 
Charles V., opposing the meeting of Henry and Francis I., and even 
speaking in Council against it. While Heniy was engaged in France, 
she was the directress of the war with James lY. of Scotland. She 
was always more of a Spaniard than an Englishwoman ; and is 
described as having acted, while, Queen-Consort, practically as 
ambassadress of Spain to England. She spoke Spanish more will¬ 
ingly than English, and Cavendish, who was present, describes her 
celebrated appeal to the King at the trial as having been made in 
broken English. She seems to have been a woman in whom princely 
pride and Spanish punctiliousness gave in her late years, and under 
the sense of gross injustice, a certain rigid obstSnaey of vi^ue. In her 
urgent entreaty to the Pope and Emperor to declare and enforce the 
deposition of Henry she believed his snbznissioh would follow, and that 
she was really promoting his eternal interests and the well-being ot 
England. A docile, submissive wife she certainly was not; nor is 
there any reason why she should have been. The picture drewn by 

* Brewer’s “ Henry VIII.,” i. 115. 


t Ihid, i. 320. 
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Shakespeare subdues and softens her real chahieter to the pathetic 

sadness of her fortune. 

The hero of the play is, however, Wolsey, and, in its main features, 
the character drawn by Shakespeare is probably trueir than & to be 
found elsewhere. In 1521, when he is introduced crossing the stage 
exchanging disdainful glances with Buckingham, he was fifty yefnis of 
age, and had for eight years been in possession of almost supreme 
power in England. Oiustiniani says that he was very handsome; 
but the satirists, Skelton and Boy, describe him as marked by the 
s^all-pox, “ with a flap before his eye,” or, as Hr. Brewer interprets 
it, a hanging eyelid, in which disfigurement he finds the reason of 
B[olbein’s giving in his picture of him his side-face only * Oiustiniani 
remarks that, when he first came to England, Wolsey used to say, 
** His Majesty will do so and so.” This afterwards slid into the 
phrase, “We shall do k) and so” “At this present,” he adds, 
“ he has reached such a pitch that he says, * 1 shall do so and so.’ ” 
His manners to the hang and to the members of the Boyal House are 
described as being frank and cordial, partaking rather of the ease of 
almost equal friendship than of an undue servility, being in this 
respect the reflection, perhaps, of Henry’s own graceful familiarity. To 
the great nobles, wi^ whom his life was a long struggle, and who 
vilified him, now as the son of a batcher, now as the illegitimate 
spawn of Edward IV.—untruths, probably, both, which Skelton 
combines in the couplet: 

** He came out of the sink royal, 

That was cast out of a butcher’s stall”-* 

he replied with “the scorn of scorn, the hate of hate.” To the 
poor and dependent he was kindly in manner, doing equal justice, 
and protecting them from oppression in the courts. His diplomatic 
processes did not dways display the distinguished consideration 
which marks the conduct of like business now. On one occasion 
he took, it is said, the Papal Nuncio by the throat, and threatened 
him with the rack, to make him confess his communications with 
France. He menaced Giustiniani wi^ serious consequences if he 
wrote anything out of the kingdom without his knowledge, “gnaw¬ 
ing the cime which he hehi His personal pomp 

and display are notorious. The two mlver crosses and pillars which 
were borne befoi^ the ri^ of his ^aas and that of his 
followers and the ^be of attendant nobles, were the subjects of 
attack in Puritanic sermons; but Wolsey justified them in argument 
with one of the divines who had accus^ him, on grounds which 
might be used now, that they symbolised the ma|ei^y* of State, and, if 
turned into money and given to the poor, would not sensibly relieve 

* Brower's “ Henry Vm,;* i. so. 
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wfoBij. He showed' his oonrage by remabing in town, when 
others fled from it during a period of pestilence; from the danger 
<^ 'whi(^ he endeavoured to protect himself l^habitnally carrying 
with him an <»ange (the interior of which had been rmnoved) ^ed. 
with aiomatie vin^^ar wd spices. His fall, which was not dne to his 
having put the wrtmg letter into an envelope that he sent to the 
King—the inddent was real, bat the person was another ecclesiastic— 
was not met by him with tiie dignified remgnation which the dramatist 
attributes to him> He was so affected his di^race that “ his face,” 
as the French ambassador rep(»ted, ”is dwindled to half its nataral 
rize.” (hi receiving a friendly messi^ from the S^g, he scrambled 
off his mole and knelt in the mnd, poaring ont hysteric thanks; and 
was too weak to remount the animal. The strange mixture of haughti¬ 
ness, arrogant self-confidence, generosity, and servility, sinking into 
algect self-abasement, is suffidently indicated in the play, though the 
outlines are softened. But there is reasrm to believe that the break¬ 
down was plysical quite as puch a« moral. He died worn out, 
under sixty, because, as Mr. Brewer arguoa, he insisted on retaining 
tiie whole power of the State in his hands when his bodily powers 
and mental flexibility were impaired. 


Frank H. Hill. 
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A NEW CAPITmST, 
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H e sat inlih bis friead’s letter in bis band, now looking at it and 
realisiag its phrases^ now losing sight of the firm, dear, 
winged words,” in bis dreamy and tender memories 4 >f their ancient 
frienddiip. 

They W not met for seven years. And in those seven years it 
seemed that for both of them their souls had renewed themselves as com¬ 
pletely as thdr bodies. Now they stood utterly apart. Onoe—then— 
they had stood so close. He had had hut two intimate personal relation¬ 
ships in all his life, and th^ had both exerted great influence on him. 
One of them had passed almost away; the other still affected him 
powerfully. One was that of his old schoolfellow, Jack Daniel; the 
other was that of Charlie Goulbnm, a young Iridi-American “ Labour 
leader.” He had loved them both and admired them both, though in 
very different ways. He was not aware of it, but the lines on which 
he at last prepared to answer Daniel’s cordial and even affectionate 
invitation to come and visit him were laid down more or lees under 
the direct infiuence^tff the ccmsoimtoe^of the other friend far away. 

He wrote at first dowly and wi^ effort, tearing up more than one 
frise starts but at Us at^md ifeding became clear to him, and 
the pm raced. . 

‘‘My dear Diaid,^ he smd-^'^--^ 

“ My dear Ikmidf-TT^oor Isttw gave feei as yoa can well imagine, 
the greatrat {dMsm^ It Iwought back the^ flood-tide of the 
memories of onr boyhood and youth togetitor. i'cm cannot think how 
vividly some of oor last nocturnal waAs and talks mm seibili et 
^aihudam (dm still pre^ themtelves to me. 1 can pmstively 
see us mi hear ns ai we wtmdmed about on that peerless sununer’s 
night through St. John’s Wood (do you remembm ?), and stood and 
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watched the dawn break from the upper ground by Primrose &ill. 
And again, that night down at Yentnor, when we went off for our 
winter^ holiday, how the downs were coTered with a thin cloak of 
white snow, glistening faintly in the faint light of the crescent moon 
and the myriad stars; and then how we tramped all along the shore 
of the much-resounding sea to Luccombe Chine, and came back in the 
glorious dawn through the Landslip. 

Ah ! those were earless and delightful days, such as neither you 
(I expect) nor I shall ever quite regain. We seemed to be very close 
together then, and yet I can ^ now how far away from one another 
we were in reality. When we parted that pbniing rainy night in 
Edgware Boad I could have cried. You meant very much to me 
then—I thought, everything. Brought up as I had been, a passionate 
believer in my caste, proud of my ancestral name, a ruthless young 
Tory, with no redeeming feature but- his equally passionate belief in 
the creed of Noblesse oblige, you came to me as a sort of liberator from 
ideas, fine enough once perhaps, but now efiete and harmful. You 
transformed my silly pride by teaching me the rights of others to 
work out their own salvation. You made me doubt and deny the 
heaven-bom ceftainty of the mission of my caste to ‘lead.’ You 
showed me the physiological absurdity of ‘high birth,' and the 
ridicule of taking mere social observances seriously. And all this (and 
how much more!) without a hEu*d or cruel word, merely with gentle¬ 
ness, tact, and the indirect influence of your beautiful, kind and 
serene personality. How was it, then, that, six months after my 
arrival in the States, I had ceased to write to you and you to me ? 
That in twelve months we had lo^ all trace of one another ? That 
in a few years I had grown to believe that all the actual product of 
our friendship was the sweetness of the intercourse of two young souls? 
Whether it was quite the same with you, I cannot, of course, be sure, 
but it seems likely enough. I had nothing to teach you—absolutely 
nothing. You never took Capital and its interests and obligations 
seriously. The fact of your fetheris immense wealth, and the little 
army of workpeople dependent on him, seemed to have little or no effect 
upon you. How disinterested you were in your philosophic con¬ 
sideration of everything! True,, that in those day;? your elder brother 
was being trained for the management of ttte mills and factories, and 
you purposed to lead the life of the cultured dikttmte ; but your 
Li^ralism—^your Radicalism—might idmost say your Socialism (for 
as such I now recognise at least portions of your critioisms on the 
Fact Established), often called in question the just existence of the 
whole thing; and so I received it. 

** How is all thm changed to-day ! Four years ago, in the midst 
of desperate organising work in Chicago as a Labour agent-^—or, in 
your current parlance, I suppose, a ‘ paid agitator I suddenly’ heard 
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your nam^. The Ohrktiaxi name accompanying tiie surname could leave 
me in little doobt that it was my old friend who hid stamped ont, with 
an utterly ruthless energy, perhaps the most justifiable strike agpsinst 
the tyrannous iniquity of Capital that had occuned in Single within 
.the memory of man. By degrees I obtmned more and more informa¬ 
tion on the subject/ and it ended at last in oonymekig me of a 
horrible view of you. I remember well the evening when 1 fijst 
received the unescapable proof of this. I went up into 

my wretched little bedroom in the icy loneliness of that cruel winter’s 
night, with the blizzard lashing the rickety, trembling house, and lay 
on my face and sobbed (for I could not cry) over all that deiar sweet 
past of ours, and then rose, with my teeth clenched, and a murderons 
hatred and scorn of you burning like white-hot iron within me. It 
was long and long before that passed, .and something like the kindly 
human tolerance we ultimately owe to dl who are made of this frail flesh 
of ours came to me, for you. You see 1 am just the same vehement, 
passionate * partisan ’ that I always was, save, perhaps, that now I have 
lost the steady self-control which my training as an aristocrat gave 
me, and this I sometimes regret a little; for though it was based 
on the hateful sense of superiority over others, still, in this duel to 
the death of the possessors and the dispossessed, it is an instrament of 
the utmost value. Yes, I have grown to loathe and hate and despise 
my order from recognisinjg its endless harmfulness; but, believe me, 
that, if it is possible, I despise and hate and loathe even more the 
order below it—rtbe Middle class, the Bourgeoisie; and this is tbe one 
ground of contact between my past and my present. Let me say at 
least this for my order. There are still men and women in it ready 
to admit the New Light, and to sacrifice themselves for it. Show 
to them the iniquity of their former privilege, and they will, many of 
them, voluntarily renounce it ^1, and throw in their lot with the 
exploited sufferers. Abuse the eighteenth-century French aristocrats 
as you please, but under Louis XYI, they were, many of them, noble 
and unselfish to a pitch unheard-of in any other dominant class in 
all history. But your Middle dasa-~your Bourgeoisie ? Never, 
never! At all costs, save sheer > frmk/ th^ must have their pound 
(and somebody else’s half-^pcmnd) fl Ob, I have not lived 
seven years in the States witiKiiu^^ reaiirixig that^^^l^^ English landlord 
is an angel of reasonableness and mercy be^e the American capitalist; 
and what is the Amerieian capitalist but the iqpbfchebSis of the Boun/em 
Tmperatar ? 1 have m«ne hopes (small thou^ they be) of our English 
gentlemen than of our English plutocrain; and of these last, you, my 
one time friend, have made joursett one of the most-^lamous. Do 
you know the reputation you have amongihe workmen of the period? 
For such reputatimiB are internarional now, and the Labour leader of 
Chicago or Sydney listens to the story of the Capitalistic leader of 
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or Pans, or Berlin. Ton are more hated and mor«i feared 
than anj one capitalist in England; and this is the man without 
whoBQ aid and guidance I should, in aU human probalnlily, to-day be 
the titled master of vast landed possessions, a waster farms in the 
interests of game presenres, an expeller of men, #omen and children,, 
for the sake of hares, partridges and grouse. 

My friend (1 still call you so, just as I still speak to you with 
absolute candour, for thf sake of the memory of the old time), what 
should we gain by seeing one another now, and making, as perhaps 
we should make, the effort to renew the ancient intercourse ? Let 
me recall to you the fact that the very palace (for so 1 am told it is) 
from which your letter came to me calls up the most hideous memories. 
Was it not at Ike courtyard gates of Felimtowe that a deputation of 
starving women, with starving children in their arms and at their 
milkless breasts, came to you at the bitter dose of the strike, and told 
you that, if their husbim^ could not be taken on again, death stared 
them in the face? How could 1 approach those gates, and pass 
through them, and enter your house as your guest—as your friend ? 

“No, Daniel, no! Oiir paths lie in contrary directions, and must, 
right to the end. A chance gave you the means of writing to me. 
You todc it, mid for what you wrote I thank you. It was like a 
voice coming from the happiest period of my life. I answer you the 
only way that seems to me worthy of our old relationship, so true, so 
pure, so noble. Do not think me harsh and Pharisaical. I do not 
judge you—no, not for a minute. God knows 1 have had temptations 
enough in these years of dark and desperate combat, and there have 
been times when 1 came near to yielding. For to me, too, beauty 
and knowledge are very dear—art and music, literature aud science, 
I too would ‘fain occupy myself with the abiding.’ But that, I 
tliink, can never be. That must be for our children’s children, if 
even for them. But whenever it be, provided only that it be—not 
for a handful of them—^net for a few—no, nor even for many of them, 
but for all —then I should indeed be content! Oh, it is wor^ dghting 
and dying a thousand times to possess such a hqpe! 

“My friend, once more, your hand—for the last time. Good¬ 
bye. 

“ G£BAi«i> Hismos.” 

11 . 

Later in the next aftenioon, sitting alone in a Bussell Square 
boarding-house, in his bare and comfortiess room, and thoroughly 
wearied out by a hard day’s work, Hastings was suddenly aroused 
by a knock at the door, and informed by the servant-maid that a 
gentleman had come to see him, and was waiting downstmrs. He 
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followed ber lieedlesdly to the dfawing^^footHi where the gaunt and 
infrequent furniture looked more than orduuoiljr c^racterless and 
dingy in the one flaring gas-jet that she had evidently just lit.» He 
expeeted some of his propagandist fliende—he did not, in that iregacf 
humour, care' to guess which. He found himself face to lace with 
Daniel. 

For some moments they stood and looked at one another, moticmless 
and in silence, each recognising how much, and yet (in some way) 
how little, the other was changed, and then Hastings heaved a deep 
^gh, and turned his head away. 

Gerald, old man,” said the well-known voice, with just the dd 
musical inflection, ** can't you trust me ? ” 

Hastings looked at him quickly. 

The soft, intensely black hmr waved round the dive-hued face 
with its soft, intensely black eyes, full of a kindly, fearless and simple 
sincerity, just as of old. The smiling self-security of the beautifully 
moulded lips and chin was not hid by the slight dark moustache. 
The physical charm of him, that something which had captivated the 
English aristocrat schoolboy from the very moment when he first 
saw his Mend—^that something, too, of the picturesque and oriental 
element in the habitually calm, yet intensely resolute nature of 
the swarthy Northerner;—it was singular how at this moment 

the full flood-tide ” (as he bad said) of all these memories, the 
sweet and sane physical magnetism, with its spiritual counterpart 
of serene and perfect sincerity, touched with passion and mystery, 
caught and overwhelmed him, making him, despite himself, love 
and believe in his friend once more. 

A minute later they were seated side by side on the faded and 
torturous sofa, talkmg like two schoolboys, Daniel’s arm resting lightly 
on the other’s shoulder. 

“ Now, Geridd,” he said, ** I want you to come right ofi* with me. 
We will get down home in time for dbmer, and then we will talk up 
in a starry turret till the dawn breaks, just as we used to do, and tell 
one another everything we have been doing and thinking and suf¬ 
fering all these seven years.” 

After a short stzn^le vdth iris Mend’s half-hearted reluctance, 
Daniel had his wish I led him down ^ the open carriage that was 
waiting at the do<nr; prit him into it; got in himself, and they drove 
olfrapidfy together 

« We have time,f said he, “to drive all the We shall be in 
the fields and laxi^ !n an hour, croMng m and we 

shall feel the purity and b^uty of things^^^^ otor fiswjes again.” 

“ And so,” said Hasrings, a little dreamily, “ you are married. 
Have you any dbiildreh ?’’ 
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Yes, three; two boys and a girl, though (happily) the girl comes 
in the middle in p(^t of order/' 

“Talk to me;” murmured Hastings; “tell me about yourself. 
Do yon know what I feel,” he added, with vague, sad eyes regarding 
the stream of foot-passengers, “as I sit here in this luruiious. 
carriage, and watch the pale and piteous faces ? Oh, you will have 
much, very much, to explain to me I” 

“ Dear man, do yon jdready repent that you trusted me ? ” 

“No, no. I trust you: indeed I do. But it is hard. Perhaps 
some of those women in shawls there . . . /* The vision of the 
lugubrious procession to the gate of Felixstowe rose before him. 

“ Oh, talk to me ! ” he said quickly. “ Tell me all about yourself! 
What did you do when I left England ? Who is your wife ? Is she 
beautiful ? Was it she who made you believe in the Establi^ed Fact 
and fight for it ? Weak women can do it to the strongest men, just 
as the fragile ground-creeper grows to strangle the giant tropical tree, 
and blooms in a wealth of poisonous honeyed blossom in its dying top 
before both fall in a common ruin.” 

There was a pause. 

Then Daniel said; “I will try and tell you what you want to 
know, which seems to be the outline of my life since we parted. 
What underlies this—the spiritual struggle in the dark before 1 
could win my way to any light—we can speak of another time; 
to-night, if you like, when we are alone.” 

The carriage, drawn by its two thoroughbreds, passed swiftly along 
by unfrequented streets, and the roar of the I^ondon traffic died away 
into a continuous murmur, still loud, but not loud enough to mnffic 
the clear melodious voice of the speaker. 

“ You remember,” he said, “ that I wrote one or two letters to you 
at the ranch 6 in Texas, telling you how Oxford impressed me, and 1 
fancy that even then—^that is, before I had been there more than a 
month—felt I could not put up with much more of it. It was so 
obviously merely a continuation of Harrow, and I wanted something 
fresh and new. I wished to face life as a whole by touching it at many 
points, and Oxford to-day is at best the clever synopsis of academic 
monotony. My father, chiefly owing to my mother, who had always a 
blind confidence in me, and to the lethi^rgy consequent on growing 
ill-health, let me have my own way. I left at the end of the second 
term, and went to study in Paris, lliere, a few months later, I lost 
sight of you. A letter to you at the ranche was returned to mo, with 
the intelHgenoe that you had gone away and left no address; and it 
was, I see, just about that time that I discovered I was becoming as 
hopelessly restless and dissatisfied as I had been at Oxford! Benan 
was a great personal disappointment to me. A teacher of spirituality 
and an ideal philosophy was visibly ending in gourmandise, and his 
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Bpieweatt remorse. (I mean his remorse for not having been an 
epicure) was not to my taste. Thus, presently, I found myself 
in Jena, seeking out Ernst Hackel, as a sort of moral tonic for a 
relaxed soul. But there, too, 1 found disillasionment, disgust* and 
.the old unrest. HackeFs limitations are fearful. A science 
Philistine with genius, who speaks of Pranoe as a frivolous abode 
barbarism, and is training up mobs of young yellow-lmired people in 
the full fervour o( this outrageous creed of third-rate .Teutonic 
Chauvinism, could not satisfy me long. Then 1 went off to Italy and 
Sicily, with a dear little Jew antiquarian, a Herr Doctor of Jenai, and 
Tielped him to get together materials fora monograph on the Saracens 
in Europe, till the old restlessness came upon me once agom—^not 
this time in the shape of a personal disgust and disillusionment (it 
was quite the contrary); but 1 felt as if J were somehow blindly 
and unconsciously wasting myself in side-issues, and that the one 
great subject of my time—the genuine Zeitgeist —was escaping me. 
This made me very dissatisfied and discontented, and the more so as 
I for long and long utterly faOed to diagnose my disease.” 

He paused, and Hastings listened to him with growing interest. 

Snddenly 1 seemed to realise myself, and I cannot tell you what 
joy my discovery gave me. The social problem was the one great 
subject of my time. It was the one question that entirely deserved 
and imperiously claimed a solution. Literature, art, and science 
were all good and to be pnrsned with all onr strength; but what, as it 
were, gave the keynote to them all was the social problem! Men are, 
and always must be, the one supremely important subject to man— 
men as they live and move and have their being in this actnal earth 
of ours to-iky. The old solution to the question wasr—as any clear¬ 
eyed and intelligent person could see—^utterly inadequate. What 
was the new solution ? Was there a new solution ? ” 

Once more he paused. 

It is strange,” said Hastings, how closely, so far, we both 
developed together.” 

“ Before this, as you know, I had dabbled in Sociology, as I hod 
dabbled in literature, art, and scsenoe, though without idea or 
method. Now I determined to set about it in earnest. And, as in 
all forms of the acquirement rf imowledge, two things are necessary— 
namely, thought and mq>€dence, and that comes to mean good books 
and seeing with your own eyes^I determined that 1 would 
go into the Eaipt^es^ rf London, and still there t^ Souths study my 
question on i&e Well, 1 had soon ^e very best op^ 

The reUgioTm people~t^^^ Mvatioh Army, and pur own Church of: 
England ihission workers—-reoei’^ me eor^lly; and so, after a little 
sus|>ioion, did tbh xxuno seoulariaing Spcialists and Labour 

propaganffists. %or 1 was ready wi^ both hard wmk and hard cash 
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(up to a reascmable extent), and the oombinafion is too powerfhl an 
one to be long lesisted. That was five years ago, aa| I stopped at 
it for a year withont the break of a day, and shonld kSTO stepped 
prob&bly for twice as long but for a series of unexpected erents.” 

“Yes?” said Hastings. » 

My father^ mother, and brother all died within a few months. The 
' first death I was prepared for ; perhaps^ even, for the second (for my 
mother^ had recently suffered from a severe illness, and she was 
deeply attached to mf father); but my brother’s death—and that 
means the manner and accompanying circumstances of it-~adminis- 
tered to me what was in very reality a mde shook I knew very 
little about him. We had seemed from our earliest childhood to have 
little or nothing in common, and had each gone his own way. 
Lately he had married, and his wife had died in childbed, the baby 
perishing also. For the last five or six years he had practically 
managed the whole of the huge Daniel business, and I had not been a 
soldier, and perhaps I may say a captain, in the Labour army without 
being well aware hdw rigoroudy and inhumanely he had done it. A 
severe and neglected cold sudde]dy developed into violent congestion of 
the longs, and a telegram under his name summoned me without delay 
to his bedside. What followed was beyond expression pitiful. The 
poor fellow, in his fear that he might be beyond words when 1 
arrived, had dictated a letter to me. The moment I entered, the 
nurse, at his nervously eager cmnmand, read it aloud to me in his 
presence. It was a stern, passionate appeal to my sense of duty as 
a man, and my sense of pride as a Daniel, to abjure my lazy and 
cowardly dilettantism—to take on the management of the business, 
and to preserve it to our name. 1 was the last of the Daniels. He 
could not believe 1 xfould let one of the first names in the commerce 
of England—a name known with honour wherever the English flag 
floated—be extinguished, or (what was as bad) pass into the use and 
abuse of strangers. Then he began to speak. Neither doctor nor 
mirse could stop him. He had only a few hours to live, and nothing 
but his terrific will-power kept him from lapsing into unconscious¬ 
ness. Many thoughts passed through my mind, I had now arrived 
at certain distinct conciusions concerning the social problem—con¬ 
clusions of which I was, however, stiU somewhat doubtful. Six 
m(mths ago—three months ago—1 jahonld have called myself in 
practice an out-and-out Labour man, and in themy an out-and-out 
Socialist. Now I felt that I could not do so with any red sincerity. 

1 stillthat I was both the one and the other, but I knew that my 
interpretatdon of the words would be very Cerent from that of nine 
out of ten, or nine hundred and ninety-nine imt of a thousaitd^ of my 
comrades. Meantime, my brother's quavering, hmhy voice went on, 
ahguTing and pleading to my ears, as the devouring seriousness of 
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lis deatli^sianiok gaze enthralled m; ejes. Hb insensate pzide in 
onr mme striijfe me, of course, as antaifBSted absu^ but I ielt 
the pal^os of %e man’s agonising soul, and 1 am isclb^ to think 
that it was just thb little extraneous human impidse^^^ 
tilted the balance. All at once I lifted ids hand and said to him, 
slowly' and deliberately, that I would take the buiiness and deitotc 
my life to the successful carrying of it on. He gripped me tight 
with his dbarp imd bony fingers, smiled, nodded, sighed heavily, hiilf 
closing his eyes, and was dead.” ^ 

Once more he paused, and as they rolled on down the country 
rbad, their faces faintly lit with the rad sunset, he seemed agam to 
live in that singular and significant scene. 

“Well?” said Hastings, softly. 

Daniel sighed. 

“ A fortnight later,” he said, “ I receivad intelligexme from the 
manager of our largest mills of what he called an vUimat^m htm. 
the men. It was equivalent to a demand for a 10 per cent, rise in 
wages of the whole of the rank and file, a ten hours’ day, and the reform 
of many abuses of ^ discipline.’ I had, indeed, no idea of what was 
really going on around me till next morning, when a FaU Mall Gazette 
interviewer waited on me with a copy of the last evei^g’s paper, 
and a request to be permitted to ask a lew questions. First, I read 
the paper. The personal facts were all passably correct.—1 learned 
subsequently who supplied them. It was one of my Labour friends, 
who owed me everything pretty well but hb existence.”—(He smiled, 
amused.) “ And so, in the main, as far as 1 was aware, were the facts 
concerning the ‘ abuses ’ in the Daniel milb. They were all admirably 
worked up on the usual sensational lines, and I realbed like a flash 
that I was, indeed, as my friend the Interviewer assured me, the topic 
of the hour. ‘ WJiat mU he do with U t—An JSast-end Socialist Leader 
mmeede to the mastery of 15,000 unyrkmenl—The Fortunes of the Daniek!* 
—^and so on. It was very funny. Then the Interviewer set on to me: 
Were the stories of the * abuses ’ in the Daniel mills true ? I believed 
so. I was going to see.^—^What should I do ? I could not tell. I was 
going to see. And nothing ebe did he get from me.” 

Hastings nodded, hb brows d%h^ 

“Welir’ he.^sma,:- / 

“Of one t^ng I was resolved. X would do nothing ofi^hand or in 
haste. I went riiyaeM i^ight away to Horyen, where the trouble had 
come to a headj iutomewed the mitoag^ at Then 1 inter¬ 

viewed a deputot&cn the men. Then I tried to iniemew some of the 
workmen imd woi^^woiaen separa ezeitmnent in 

the miH*^i]^eed, in adl our miBa^wae^ at once) intense. I think 
the workpeqpb had a idea that there was ahout to be a smmble 

for the Daniel niQlionB, mid they all had a rii^t to be in it. In three 
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days 1 was facing at first a saspioioas and tlien a savi^ o]^jpoBi« 
tion. Siiddenly I was given a week^B notice to acced| to the men’s 
demands, or l^ere would be a general strike. On the top this, three of 
myofd London friends—Labour leaders--came down, and at once sought 
me out I put the matter clearly before them. They began by demur¬ 
ring a little, asking why I didn’t accede to the men’s demands before, 
instead of sdEter, my investigation ; but ultimately agreed^ do their 
best to avoid the strike; and late the neict night 1 was told I should 
be given a fortnight, but that^ at the end of that time, I must meet my 
mmi> or take the consequences. One of the three ambassadors 
told me bluntly that there was nothing else to do but capitulate. He 
had never seen men more resolute and solid, and public opinion was 
behind them. Meantime the Press had let me drop somewhat, 
stirring foreign events having happened unexpectedly ; but Tory, 
Liberal, and Eadical newspapers, all alike took the same tone of cynical 
expectation, and in my inmost heart 1 felt that they would not, 
from their own point of view, be disappointed.” 

Ah ? ” said Hastings. 

“ I began my investigation,” proceeded Daniel, calmly, ‘‘ and in the 
teeth of much opposition, working day and night, carried it through, 
my three Labour friends sardonically * assisting ’ me. At the end, I 
h^ three clear days in which to mature my proposals, and 1 insisted 
on being left absolutely alone. 1 knew what a momentous decision I 
was to make. Several times, I will admit, I felt inclined to throw up 
my hands, and let the men have their own way in everything. For 
it was utterly clear to me that they meant fight, and savage fight, on 
any other contingency. Might not these latest Socialistic conclusions 
of mine be wrong, and my old practical theory of letting the unions 
(they had organised a union now) practically administer things in 
its own fashion, be right ? It was a long and severe straggle, and it 
might have ended either way. But a new event decided it beyonfi 
all question. A threatening deputation broke in on me. This was 
too mncb. I came down to the great meeting of my men with my 
proposals, based absolutely on the new, and not on the old conclu¬ 
sions. 1 had often spoken before in public during the last year 
in London, but this was obviously something quite beyond all that, 
and 1 was quite prepared for violence. Yet I felt strangely dreamy 
and lethargic. I suppose I was tired out with the stress of work. 
The silence when I rose was acote---4dino8t painful. I could see 
nobody. Tt was not till I was well on in my i^peech, and the tempest 
was gathering, that I rapidly regained my seJf-masteiy, and all the 
jfoces came out as clearly as in tibe nomxtide sun, I b^h by taking 
the abuses in ^ discipline’—chiefiy fines for being late and tidking and 
‘ fooling ’ during work-hours. Many I sbolished; others I reSmsed 
to merely nominal^ sums, even Tor the old wages received. A low, 
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in oitMctor, greeM mt a/^ 
qtieitbzi ci cwilm^. All the 
07&ne&tB leaped np 50^er cent., a &w 70 or 80 p^ cent All the skiBed 
workmen^ the induBtaid spedalists, leaped up in the aame way^from 
80 to 60 p^ cent. Eveiything that implied the higher type of wori[, 
brain-work, the exercise thought, judgment^ and oiiginidityy pai^ 
pated in ti^laspid rise. Then, without wieitmg, 1 took 6he tmsldUed, 
or almost uncled, workmen and workateen. | ihould pay men 
and women who did the same work premsely &e same wages, 1 said, 
and 1 ranked off the divicdons before 1 staM the rise I was prepared 
give. At the most it was 7 or B per cent. ; at ^e krat it 
was 4 or 5 per cent. At this there was a terrible pause, and 
then the commotion began« 1 asked for silence, and began to 
speak of the improvements in* the general conditions of the work¬ 
people which I contemplated^^houBes, schools, Hbraries, a park, 
baths, and so on. The uproar kept growing and growing. I 
still persevered, at moments dominating it, and spoke d a system of 

pensions. A loud voice called: * Pensions be d--d. We want 

higher wages.’ That finished it. In ten minntes yeUs for the strike 
arose. My London friends gathered round me, shoudng and gesticu¬ 
lating thw remonstrances. I iner^y shrugged my shoulders, folded 
up my papers, and went out. It was folly to stop.” 

And on that you fought ? ’V asked Hastings. 

“ Well, not quite on that. There were many interviews, and I was 
ready night or day to listen and talk with any of them; but I 
knew quite well it was useless* The temper of tbe men was for war, 
and war they would have. To put it shortly, the Daniel workmen 
desired three things : the first was to have a grab at the Danid 
millions ; the second was, if possible, to turn themselves into per^ 
manent aristocrats of labour; the third was to pay the rank and 
file of labour 50 per cent, higher wages, in proportion to the value 
of the work done, than the captains and colonels. In other wordi^ 
they intended to sacrifice skill to strength, brain to body, the higher 
type to the lower. To concede the first two things meant commer¬ 
cial collapse ,* to ccmoede the last meant the denial of my passionate 
conviction of what will prove the ritin, social as well as emnmer- 
cial, not only of England, but all oiir cmHtntk^ Wherefore, on; 

this issue I was ready to fight thnm, If needs 
■ “ And 
^^And I 

Hastings dropped " v 

<^I do imt undertrti^ It seems to 

me pedantic, and to lE^iet aU^^ was solder 

mindaidL’’ '■ 

; “ L($ «> in tlw 11 ^^ Daniel^ '< in, 

vctt. . ua. 0 


ocmcilnto ef #0 lift f hm oanu 
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m^ ebarj toraet after dimier. For here we ere et tihe> ereniie,^ai>d 
the erenae, not heii^ a ‘palatial’ one, willlead nahomein a minnta 

ortwo.” 

«• 

III. 

Some hoars later, the two men were lying in ea^ wioker loangee 
before one the bay-windowa of the northern tarret.t The faint 
glimmer of a single shaded taper left visible the glory of the clear and 
star-studded night beyond, as Hastings said, gave faintly the 
suggestion of the huge, dark surface of the revdving earth-ball, 
which seemed to be dipping down over the &r eastern horizon, while 
th^ followed it towards the line of the swiftly-gliding dawnlight. 

** You are very happy here/* he said, suddcmly, after a long pause; 
*‘or yon seem so. With such a wife, such cMldren, such a home, 
and a life-work which satisfies your conscience, I might think of yon 
once more in the same cowardly spirit as 1 did as a lad, as of one to 
be envied. 1 have never seen another man or woman of whom I had 
anything approaching to such a thought. I may have envied this or 
that possession of theirs, but themselves never, and it is only my 
cowardice that ever envied yon. Jadr,” he added, turning his head 
quickly, teU me truly and smoerely, as from man to man, from soul 
to soul, dm your life-work satisfy your oonscience ? Do you in your 
clearest and serenest hours of insight and reason, the inspired moments 
when no self-deception stands erect aud unabashed before one*6 conscious 
eyes, do you really believe in the social course you pursued, and are, I 
suppose, pursuing ? ” 

“ Dear man,” said Daniel, softly stretching out and putting his 
hand on that of his friend, which rested on the arm of the chair, 1 
can only answer you that four years’ experience of the results of the 
social ideas which I have, either rightly or wrongly, conceived—four 
years’ careful observation from within and without.—(You would 
smile at my mysterious disguises and aliases. I have worked months 
on end in my own factories, and those of other employers, unknown to 
any one but my wife.)—It has all the more and mwe convinced me 
that humanity at the present moment is menaced with a most 
terrible danger. It is not anarchy, It is not the ' slavery * of which 
the Individualists are so afraid—at least it is not in the shape of 
which they conceive it^-^d their cure is wme than the disease. The 
instinct of self-preservation in humanity may be trusted to save ns 
from the suimde of either a red-rampant State Sodalimn, or from unre¬ 
stricted competition; but there is something, as I taka it, in which 
this instinct caxmot be trusted, and that is universal and triumphant 
igimranoe, and ignorsnoe, ooiTupti^^ 

He put down his dgaiette in the little tray on the smoking*table 
atlmiside. 
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^ I liaye told you/’ lie said, tibat wtoo I liad been siz uontba 
in the Xiondon sluxus, I Had become simply aa 6nt-eudH>ut Sodalist 
and Labour man. SociaUsm was the idealLabour organisation, first 
in unions and then as a political party, the practical means at hand 
with which to forward the realisation of this ideaL It was not pity 
alone for the suffering of these people that produced this in xhe. 1 
knew that4n some respects their life was little more piteous than 
that of the lower and even of the central Hidd}e-clasB above them. In 
other respects I knew that the masses were absolutely better oC 
Their life, if they have health and strength, is dlen less hopelessly dull 
^d soullessly corrupt. They have at least blood in their veins, not 
mud, and their life is the wild life of animals, with wild animal 
pleasures and pains; not the slow corroding oark and care and secret 
vicionsness which so often reduce the stroggliug shopman below the 
level of even a healthy animalism. Pity indeed played its part in 
me the more actively that I had no idea of another world than tins 
in which these hapless ones should be compensated by a dispensation 
of the grim justice Jesus meted out in the parable IMves and 
Lazarus. Dives in his lifetime receives his good things, and Lazarus 
in like manner evil things; but by-aod-by Lazarus is to be comforted, 
and Dives in anguish. If I could cmly have disoovered pity/’ proceeded 
Daniel, ^*on which to found Socialimn, then I ^ould have regret- 
fully realised that Socialism was a dream. But when justice showed 
me that it also, in its stiictest shape, was an integitl part of this 
basis, the matter entered a new phase. I need not, I expect, tell you 
about this in any detail,*’ he said, raising his hand. “ You know the 
scientific basis of Socialism aswell as I do.” 

** I am not sure of that,” said Hastings. “ Let us come to some 
agreement on that before you go further; for it is important. To 
me Captal is Bim|dy witUield wages-—a formula as absdute in its 
way as the main formula of evolution. More and more, as it seems 
to me, is it becoming clear to us ail that, in the domain of sodal 
science, Earl Marx’s definition of Cajutal holds preckely the same 
place as Darwin’s definition natural evolution in the domain of 
soienoe. When well*known writers on social topics, following John 
Stuart Mill and the rmct> poEt^md ecxmomiste disoourse conoeming 
the eternal diviaibil% dT Ci^itaf imd lAbour/^ t^^ talk au Ouvier did 
of the eternal immutability of apeoia8» One siurugi aim’s jdiouldei% 
and disoussaa aometMbg ^ is wihat you mean ly the soientific 
basis cd SoMlism?'*^^^^^^^ 

Yes, thoi%h I dmld 

** And you im longm ^eri^ that smatang of those from 

whom we should leiit expect it / d! th^ wtm gtavdy amure us that 
divEisition does a<^ meie legal inhevitaiice of wealth, pandyse the 

great kw of natajd a^aaxud was snobvious filet hs 
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blitiion of itBeenlB to me aii emaBi&g sttxlti&ation in some of hie felloWBi 
who eie indisptitablydbWer^ with&r swifterand more abatiraot intellecfcii. 
Sdence can find no exCOse for cfiTiliflaMbn in Nature, and surely Herbert 
Spencer’s whole attach bn State intervention, because it is based on 
apposing the struggle for existence and survivid of the fittest, is one 
of the funniest samples of a distressing mental obliquify.” 

** Onbe more, yes,” said Daniel; tiiough, once more, not quite as I 
should put it.” 

You would put it more politely te Spencer ? 

Daniel smiled. 

“ Probably,” he said; ** but I should try to avoid some slight con¬ 
fusion of thought which seems to me mther expressed or implied in 
your polwio. However, that is unimportant. On the main point 
we are clearly at one, which is that Individualigm has not a leg to 
stand upon when it defends civilisation, as we know it, i^nst 
Socialism, as we prognbsixeate it, by aUegiug that the one is * natural ’ 
and oontainB the great natural force of evolution as the dominant 
factor; while the otlier is * artifidal,’ and means the sway of dissolu¬ 
tion, degradation, and final deatili. Thus far, we had apparently 
developed right along ihe same lines, and 1 suppose the next question 
that presented itself to me was the next that presented itself to you 
too. Granted, the condition of the masses is pitiful; granted, it can 
be proved to be based on robbeiy and exploitation, and is therefore 
radically unjust; what can justify this hideous inhuman sacrifice? 
Clearly only one thing: the impossibility of abolishing it, except at 
the cost of the ruin of humanity. If only 30 per cent., if only 20 
per cent.—15, 10—^uay, even 5 per cent.—can be lifted up to any¬ 
thing approaching a humanly worthy existence, then the 70, 80, 85, 
90—nay, even the 95—must, more or less, continue to be virtually 
sacrificed.” 

Hastings was looking at him askance. 

“ And you perenaded yourself in favour of the virtual sacrifice ? 
Oh! he burst out, laughing drily—the modem Annas t^ks jest 
the reverse of the old one. Culture has taught him that it is better a 
nation should perish than that ona^ alleged great i^ould be 
brought to nought. It was some su^ ibtten gotq>el of reacti^ that 
Thomas Carlyle, the Scotch peasant, Who ratted on his order like 
many another commercial or phObSbphic, furbished up, here 

in England, in the interests of his aristocrat patrons, tinder the tinsel- 
shape of what he denominates hero-worthil)—^mn him t ” 

Daniel laughed in turn, but almost to himself, at his friend^s savage 
outburat.’; ■ 

** A deVbut; pejnmn,” he said, ‘‘was confidentially telling nie the 
Other day that he Was quite curb Thomas Vras eternaUy damned already. 
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However, you are loiatoken as to i^y |K>we^ in thaa 

1 had toe ocHitirary idea. It seemed to ato toat da^ rain 

of hamanity lay far more clearly to ctoer dixeela^ 
friend, I oondaded altogetoer to favoiir of toe attempt to 
saorifioe, Moloto, even to his latest revised^ and amended dtope, 
seems to me somewhat oat of date.” 

Hastings answered nothing, merely raimngihm eyeWws, and bend* 
ing his head a little. He toonght he had been trapped^ 

“ This,” proceeded Datd^ calmly, and wishing to diiip^ hi| j&iend’s 
annoyance, ‘'this was more or^ less my state of mtod at the end 
of toe first sLc months of my social ‘ Ltoijahr,^ aidi tom, owing 
to circumstances, my direct consotmis and scientific porimit cd* toe 
sabject (if I may so call it) suddenly ceased. The results of my 
‘ Wanderjahr,’ or rather * Wandeijahre,^ came ponrtog to upon me 
like a fixxd. It was not so much to the shape of the facts and expe¬ 
riences of my work, though these also played their part. It was 
ratoer as a sort of * Dibhtung nnd Wahrheit ^ (stooe I am using Goetoe’s 
phraseology for it) of all my human dreams, my human hopes 
and aspbrations daring those ambiguous years. Socialism had become 
to me a practical creed, baaed on JusMce arid to be erected with 
Science. It now became to me a religion, wtob all toe poetry of an 
tocaloulable future, which, as 1 take it, is the simple verifiable meaning 
of what toe orthodox people cdl ‘heaven.’” 

He paused a mommit. 

1 am not,’’ he said, gmng to expatiate on this now, tor it does 
not concern our subject. I merely mention toe fact of t^ irruption 
of a portion of my life, the use and significance of which I had before 
then utterly failed to perceive, imd whi^ph I had, indeed, come to look 
upon as a more or less nnjnstifiatoe waste of myself. 1 mention it 
now toacoonnt to a measure for the nebulous condition of wbat 1 
have called my latest Socialistic conclusions. If I had not been occu¬ 
pied with thought and dream imd vinon concerning the lar futiue of 
too race, I toould not have been distractod to toe extent to which, as 
it seems to me npw, I oartiitoy im^ mth regard to the path the race 
must toevitobly ^oif tto ever to be realised, fes,” 

he went on, nimana(»ot|% Mii% ^[saaltoig cuily of 

toe actual i^ergcl^ thofweel^^i^^ which 

we all find in #r fiivotodto for an 

immortality of fi?eedpm imtt 

toe cruel combat lihiGh Hatom is ever to 

be satisfied, it be Iqr of human 

toteUigenoe and tofil 41^ oma^ The .birds 

tout build toeir nesto long dumbly, even*«s are weary bumuna hmg 
articuliMy,^^ a that buto 
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niierosei^ the lowest organisins known to us, I have felt ^e thrill of 
pity for these infinitesimal atoms of life which would fain, they toe, 
live and move and have a being. In the chemist's bowls and crucibles 
I have recognised that the wrestlings of the warring elements pre- 
figured^ if they did not anticipate, the actual nims of organic life. 
And how has Nature always achieved the death cmd destruction of all 
she creates ? First and oMefiy, by the needs of hnnger, which inevi¬ 
tably make her children either preyers or prey, which make them 
all ^e enemies of other forms of life, and threefold the enemies of 
their own. Some have limited, or striven to limit, the utter ferocity 
of this by their combinations. Men, starting from simple aggrega¬ 
tions, have advanced to civilised cities, nations, races. But we have 
always failed, just as the others have always failed, in every grade of 
organic life and being, because we never could make our combination 
at once complete enough within, and powerful enough without. China 
alone, by a crude but resolute ^ort after an unscientific State 
Socialism; has shown the world something of what can be done in the 
way of racial homogeneity, and the power of organised racial per¬ 
petuity. With us Assyria waxes and wanes before Babylon j Babylon 
is lost in Persia; Persia goes down before Greece; Greece before 
the conqueror of Carthage; Borne before the Goths. The weary heart¬ 
sick tale of the ignorant human spider, continuously spinning his con¬ 
tinuously ruined web, goes on from age to age, and sardonic and savage 
Nature, still unsated, contemplates our insane and fratricidal strife, 
never less fratricidal and insane than at this very hour. She ruins us 
through our stupidity. As the capitalistic monopolist, in this her 
true incarnation, exploits the masses of humanity by merely letting 
them compete among themselves; so Nature exploits cities, nations, 
and races. The ultimate crisis for humanity lies clearly in the hour 
when the globe shall become uninhabitable. As the moon is, so 
shall the earth be. Did the cities, nations, and races of the moon 
go on competing among themselves to the end ? Did they see the 
beauty of Nature’s delusive and fieshly smile on fecund land and sea 
slowly tmnsform itself into the mocking grm of the hideous skeleton 
of dry, lightless, and heatless death? And did no 8aiq>tGion of the 
trick that had been played on tiiem ever cross their minds ? Or did 
the intellectual HUe of that hapless stock feel, or cmi realise and 
recognise it j but, powerless to control tihe in^itnde of their fellows, 
sigh over the * infimta mnUdb dd and steal away to die ? Does 
that same fate await •mt Or. may we some day 4hMXiver not only 
the secret of life and of actual phystcal immortality, but learn how to 
arrest the cooling of the earth, or, if that be impoaaible (though to 
smmice all things are posatbleX migrate to another |fianet ? Who 
cam say ?-^ho can Say ?’’ 

He paused, ioddng out into the far and all but cloudless east, 
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where ihe &8t glimmeringB of the approec^ng dawn expanded 
imperoeptibly. 

That,” he said, “ is <me’s thonght^-^e's draam-^-^Hone’s liabn; 
the ideal, ^e heaven of the raoe^ and its realisation, is possihie^ 
possible throngh developments of ever-increasing beauty, and &i!ce> 
and wonder. Who shall say, No? But one thing is ce^ln: the 
human problem must be settled first. The danger of the ruixwd web 
must be permanently averted^ Eveiy faculty of man must be bent 
to the great work. We inust have all mankind to ohoose from. 
Bood and clothing and housing, refuge from sidknesB mid old age, 
must be an axiom of human existence. The need for individual selfish* 
ness must disappear in that of the race. All eneigy must go out 
in the training of the spiritual and mental faculties* Only from a 
superb rank and file can we hope for a superb army from which we 
can choose our saviours. We have but one single foe~Natuire*-thd 
deadliest foe of all, the foe who can be conquered only by intelligence, 
and enslaved only by compromise, and who can hold no other place 
but that of either victor or vanquished, of either mastmr or servant. 
Nothing that runs counter to the final settlement of this, the one 
vital problem of humanity, is to be tolerated. If we cannot read 
her riddle aright, oar Sphinx will sorely devour uS, just as die has 
devoured all the others. Let us bring W one test to every question 
—^to every effort after social progress and organisation—to every law, 
or woald*be law, the blind-worm politicians and propagandists present 
to us. Civilisation as a spiritual and niental unity in infinite variety, 
but ever as a unity, based on the scientific enslavement of Naturo. 
Two things—^the cult, at all costs and all hasards, of intelligence, and 
the cult, at all hazards and all costs, of the physical satisfaction of the 
individual; and of these two, if they clash, as ignorance and greed 
perpetually make them clash, then the first, first! ” 

“No,” said Hastings, softly. “The second—^1 still feel that. The 

second.’^ 

Daniel smfied faintly, looidng before him. 

“The second,” he said, “stands absolutely to win. Nothing in 
the long rtm can stop it. But die fost stands possibly, and even pro¬ 
bably, to lose. The^^^^ 

Hastings WM sdent. 

“Such, 1^ ktat^ wcffe the re^ said 

Daniel, still lool^ before him^ “ IsdiQur alone, 

and it will be ibdre said more so^ 1 tUUc*--nct iM less. Oh! we 
|nty Labour—we pily the inasim^we |dty But 

what is that off theirs bonde the tragedy oi the mnu of 

intelHgenc»i the pc^ writsri el 

talent and genius, the sdmitists, the inventoars^ ike ffisoovmr^ ? Do 
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I have feli ilie ^rill of 
pi^ for thei^ mMterinaal atoms of fife wMoh would firin, they too, 
liivi ai^ mdVe aud have a beiu^^ lu the ohemist’s bowls and citicibles 
I have lecogxtised that the ^stlings of the warriug elements pro* 
figured, if they did not anticipate, the actual' nisua of organic life, 
jiud how has Nature always achieved the death and destruction of all 
she creates ? First and chiefiy, by the needs of Hunger, which inevi* 
tably make her children either preyers or prey, which make them 
all the enemies of other forms of life, and threefold the enemies of 
their own. Some have limited, or striven to limit, the utter ferocity 
of this by their combinations. Men, starting from simple aggrega- 
tions, have advanced to civilised cities, nations, races. But we have 
always failed, just as the others have always failed, in every grade of 
organic life and being, because we never could make our combination 
at once complete enough within, and powerful enough without. China 
alone, by a crude but resolute effort after an unscientific State 
Socialism; has shown the world something of what can be done in the 
way of racial homogeneity, and the power of organised racial per¬ 
petuity. With us Assyria waxes and wanes before Babylon 5 Babylon 
is lost in Persia; Persia goes down before Greece; Greece before 
the conqueror of Carthage; Home before the Gfoths. The weary heart¬ 
sick tale of the ignorant human spider, continuously spinning his con¬ 
tinuously rmned web, goes on from age to age, and sardonic and savage 
Nature, still nn»ted, contemplates our insane and fratricidal strife, 
never less fratricidal and insane than at this very hour* She ruins us 
through our stupidity. As the capitalistic monopolist, in this her 
true incarnation, exploits the masses of humanity by merely letting 
them compete among themselves; so Nature exploits cities, nations, 
and races. The ultimate criiis for humanity lies clearly in the hour 
when the globe diall become uninhabitable. As the . moon is, so 
shall the earth be. Did the cities, nations, and races of the moon 
go on competing among themselves to the end ? Did they see the 
beauty of Nature's delusive and fleshly smile oh fecund land and sea 
slowly tmnsform itself into the mocking grin of the hideous skeleton 
of dry, lightless, and heatless death? Audi did no suspicion of the 
trick that had been played on them ever their minds ? Or did 

the intellectual SlUe of that hapless stock fedi, or eVen realise and 
wxjogmse it; but, powerless to control tke ineptitude of (heir fellows, 
sig^over the ‘ iaifinita mnUibdd tuUo *and steal away to die? Does 
that same &te await m t Or. may we some day discover not only 
(he aecF^ of fife and of actual physicai immortality, but learn how to 
ai^ the cpofing of the earth, or, if tihat be impossible (though to 
scienee all (hinga are possible), migrate to another planet ? Who 
can sa j P-^who ettn aay ? 

Hie paused, kicdting out into the far and all but cloudless eai^, 
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' impmc^lSbif.''' ‘ .Jv;.;^;- 

Shat/' ^is l^nght-'-'-^eVdve^ sriaion | 

the ideals t&e hdayen of the rece^ and ito realli^^ —• 

possible through developments of er^mci^eiNS^ 
and YTOnder. Who shall say, No? Bnt one is certain: the 
human problem must be settled first. Ihe dahge^ of the ruined web 
must be permanently averted. Every faeal^ ot man must be bent 
to the great work. We must have all mankind to choose from. 
Food and clothing and housing, refuge from aiekness and old age, 
must be an aidom of human existence. The need for indiiidizjal selfish*^ 
ness must disappear in that of the race. AU ene 2 |y^ jmttst 
in the training of the spiritual and mental faculties. Only from a 
superb rank and file can we hope fm: a superb army &om which we 
can choose our saviours. We have but one single foe—Nature-~-the 
deadliest foe of all, the foe who can be conquered only by intelligence, 
and enslaved only by compromise, and who can hold no othmr place 
but that of either victor or vanquished, of ei^er master or servant. 
Nothing that runs counter to the final settlement of this, the one 
vital problem of humanity, is to be tolmmted. If we cannot read 
her riddle aright, our Sphinx will surely devoitr us, just as she has 
devoured all the others. Let us bring but one test to every question 
—^to every effort after social progress and organisation—to every law, 
or would-be law, the blind-worm politicians and propagandists present 
to us. Civilisation as a spiritual and nimital unity in infinite variety, 
but ever as a unity, based on the scientific enslavement of Natnre. 
Two things—the cult, at all costs and all hasards, of inteUigexice, and 
the cnlt, at all hazards and all costs, of tiie physical satisfaction of the 
ixidividuid ; and of these two, if they clash, as ignorance and greed 
perpetually make them clash, then the first, first! ” 

No,'- said Hastings, softly. “ The second—still feel that. The 
second.*' 

Daniel smiled faintly, looking befi»e him. 

** The second,” he said, stands absc^ntely to win. Nothing in 
the loi^ run can stop it* But the first stutda possibly, and even pro¬ 
bably, to lose. The dominant fotoes ip agaizifit it.” 

Hasiiiigs was 4lent 

“ Such, at bastj were the resalti of my latsib conclusions,” said 
Daniel, still lookisig before him* ** Iiabotm is alreidy Labour alone, 
and it will be move and more so, 1 tldnk^-^ot fose m less. Oh! we 
pity Labour-^e pty the massee^^e |uty th^ eenk and fils* But 
what is that {u^u^esi of theirs beads the tragedy of the men of 
inl^gmioe, Ae po^ painteii, mumciam^ eoniptors, the wrifora of 
talmit and genius, the scfon^gte, ibe the disoomers? Do 

y<m say Lab(mr is explmte^ if Labour ttmcidoited 5 |mr 
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and genios are ^ploited 50 and 500. It ia biwa wa want— 
it is brains which alone can save ns, which alone can help ns to solve 
the deadly riddle of the Sphinx* With brains, 1 say^ all things are 
possible f without them, little or nothing that is of permanent use* 
Suppose tormoTTOw every man was paid the just value of his work.- 
Who, do yon suppose, would gain ? Whose wcmld be the sudden rises of 
lOO mid 1000 per cent ? Why, it is the story of the Morven strike again. 
Give the masses 7 or & per cent increase of their present wage, and 
yon do them utter and absolute justioe. Give the men of talent and 
genius their increase of 50 and 500 per oent., and humanity is still 
their debtor. A really clever and able journalist told me that in 
Australia he found it hard for years to earn as much as a bricklayer. 
On the steamers along the Australian coast, first-class naval officers^ 
men of the modem sdentifio education, work harder and earn less than 
sailors befi>re the mast and the men who load and unload the boats. 
Labour shows us in Australia, where it is alone yet powerful enough 
to have anything like a free hand, what it is really after, and the 
civilisation which it rules will be a hell of mediocrity, pullulating 
into corruption and decadence ; at best a China, at worst an easy 
prey for tiie first incursion of a more vigorous stock. It will not 
advance us one step towards the true civilisation, not to say towards 
the resolution of the great human problem. Already the Labour 
men decree that none but a Labonr man shall stand by them. Do 
you guess what that means ? It meaus that the masses are to ' run ’ 
talent and genius to-morrow, just as the classes * run ’ them to-day, 
for the profit and pleasure of the ^ runners ’; and once more the weary, 
heart-sick web shall be spun by the stupid spider, and Nature 
shall sit, savage and sardonic, enthroned on our bones, and drinking 
our blood from her cups of gold, while Time in the grey depths of 
space waits in his lethargic stupor till she too falls prone in an ever¬ 
lasting oblivion.’* 

There was a long pause, that grew into a silence, before Hastings 
heaved a sigh and rose slowly to his feet. 

Jack,” he said, sadly, standing gasing at the now ever-broadening 
and intensifying dawnlight, asked you to tell me truly and 
sincerely, as from man to man, from soul to soul, whether your life- 
work satisfied your conscience. Let me speak to you now as 
I desired you to speak to me, and aa I believe y<m did speak— 
as you have just spoken, Do I feel that the cause for which I 
have struggled and Hved, and for which 1 shall, in all human 
probability, yet die—-do I, any more than you, feel, in my heart 
of hearts and mind of minds, that it will equal our hope and 
fisith in it? I cannot answer, Tea^ That cause, I too feel sure, 
will win—it is teund to win—because it stands ibr a newer and truer 
social idea than that which combats it. Ghriatianity, with all its 
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foaltB, limitatims, a&d even vices, 0(»^aei8d |^e Greece 

andlUnne, whieli was far from berngvi^nt its goodnesses, spl^docts, 
and virtnes, f(ff jnst that reason j and thns SoeialiBm vrill imaque^ pivil- 
isation. Yes, I feel itr^l know it. It may take a hnndr^ 
two—three—foor—five himdred years. It will conquer in tie end* 
Bnt that it will do all we—all even /—hope and ta^ fw in it--^! 
that is anotiier thing. Jack, let me tell ycm all. I know, I th^, 
the forces tiiat are really driving ns forward ^ well as yon do, perhapB 

E . I know which of them will become more and more the domi- 
forces that must monld and faehmn ; i&e otgainsed life of 
Euty in the near fntnre. And there are momwts—there have 
been, and doubtless there will be again—when I have been glad that 
I have lived now, in the dark and doubtful hoars of the night, rather 
than in the fall flood'tide of exultant day. That is all I have to tell 
yon—only a bad dream, perhaps a nightmare. Tam very thankful 
for death.” 

Daniel's arm was round his Mulders. 

" Dear man,V he murmured, be thankful also for love.” 

Hastdi^ flung iqi his face. 

“ Oh no! " he cried; “ I dtm’t falter ; 1 don’t repenh?-]^ with the 
narrow ideals and the bewildered visicm of a deiprate h(^ and a 
despairi]^ faith. . Onward, cmward, and upward! Who am 1? 
What am I ? What does it matter ? The idea is the greatest of onr 
time-^e hope the most superb, the faith the most intense. Ihat is 
enough for me.” 

Then suddenly: 

" look I ” he said, stretobing out his hand, his eyes lit, his month 
smiling. 

At one steady impulse the sun had surged above the clear horiaoa 
line, mid soved, huge, round, bladng, and glorious, into the thrillmg 
blue of the heavens. 

They stood t(^ther in silence, r^[ardiog his sidendonr. 

Fjuhob AoiMS. 



LIBERAL THEOLOGY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


T he following remarks are confined to the Church of England. 

Bnt that mast not be ti^en as any disparagement of the unity 
of the Christian churches, or of any efforts to recognise it in practice; 
in fact, it will be seen that I propose to make such efforts. The 
position of the Church of England is in many ways so peculiar that, 
for the present and for many ymirs to come, we must accept the 
necessity of working out practical problems by means of organisations 
within the Church of England, pandlel to any others that may be 
working for similar objects ontside it. And it may be noted that the 
Church of England has peculiar advantages for the development of 
Liberal tiieology, in her entire stagnation of doctrinal legislation since 
the sixteenth century, and the paralysis of legislative power which is 
the result of present circumstances. So many Churchmen say that 
Parliament cannot change our doctrines except in conjunction with 
Convocation, and so many members of Parliament refuse to let the 
House legislate for the Chnn^ at all, that we may take it as certain 
that the Prayer-book, with the Ordinati(m Service and the Subscrip¬ 
tions and the Act of Uniformity, will remam unchanged to indefinite 
time. And so we gun the right to treat ever-hicreasing portions of 
aU these as obsolete; and the mterion to decide what parts are obso¬ 
lete as matter of obligation is to be fonnd, not in the docnmentd 
themselves, but in the general expectation of the public that the 
clugy will, or will not, believe this or that<part of them. Formally, 
the seeond danse of the Athanasian Creed is as binding on the cleigy 
as the first danse cd the Apostles’ Greed. The diff^ence between 
them rests oidy in the fact that a deigyman is required by pnblic 
q)inion to bdfiere the (me, and left to do what he likes wi& the 
0 ^. In the abeyance c^dl dootiinal legislation, onr bnsiiMM is to 
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bring public opinion round to relating all disputed points to the 
optional division. 

This is not the place to define or to defend liberal theology, vljet 
us assume that there is such a kind of thedogy, that we know &iriy 
well what it is, that it is the truest kind of theology, that it has a 
legitimate place in the Church of England. 1 am writing only Ibr 
those who admit these assumptions, and I wish to raise the practical 
question—by what means we are to maintain oiir position and spread 
the truth ? 

>.We want (1) a distinct recognition of oursdres as a legitimate 
party, not only beyond the reach of expulsion or prosecution, but 
with the same claim to ordination of our candidates, and promotion 
of our clergy to high offices, as High Churchmen and Evangelicals ; 
(2) a continual increase in the number of our adherents, and a con¬ 
tinual approximation to our position by those who are not definitely 
our adherents. 

To accomplish these objects, we ought to possess certain definite 
institutions, of which the three following are indispensable: 

(1) A society, something like the Englirii Church Union, or the 
Church Association, or the Evangelical Alliance (except that this 
last is undenominational), consisting of persons acknowledging them¬ 
selves M Latitudinarian members of the Church of England, and 
organised for the purpose of advancing our doctrines generally, and 
especially of defending all Latitudinarian holders of offices whose 
positions are endangered on doctrinal grounds. 

(2) Institutions for education, inclnding the i^read of literature, 
the training of candidates for Holy Orders, the reHgions instruction of 
other students, and the advancement of theological learning. 

(3) Missions to the heathen, preferably by arrangement with the 
older missionary societies to accept Latitudinarian missionaries sup¬ 
ported by us; but, failing this, by means of a new misstonary society, 
avoiding collision with the older spcieries as they avoid oollisions with 
each other, and working vrith them so far as they will let us: 
missions also to' the degraded and destitute parts of the English 
population, conducted in Hie same way, by alliance with the parochial 
clergy and existing agencies where ^ey will accept us, by separate 
agencies whm they wOl not, btit idways distinctly teaming onr 
principies. 

1 am aware that this naked and lather oqaxM»*lodking of 

objects and methods will meet wiHt much d^erition 
whom it is siddressed, the Broad Ohc^meft th^^ They mil 
say t We are not ai^ we do not want to be a “ We have 

all we want as it is in the way ^eedcan sad opportmri^/* dr 
"Even if we are a {mriiyy do our woric better by pervasiim 

and unorganised influeniie,^ Our numbers m so sm^l that we 
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idbooM pake otirselve^^ by tiding to meet the two existxbg 

pe^es on their own ground of public demonstration.’’ 

Take the ground of principle first. Are we^ or onght we to be, a 
party ? It is a hard tMng to acknowledge that we are. We shrink 
from it. It Bonndfi like a hardening and Yulgarising of our most 
sacred things. If there was nothing else against it, there is 
Maurice’s life*long deprecation of any separation of ourselves as a 
new sect, after we hpve spent our stren^ in breaking down the 
barriers of the old sects, or any assumption of a breadth,” a 
liberality,” to dignify us above our fellow Christians. With his words 
ringing in our ears, how can we label ourselves with a party name ? 

Yet it must be done. We will not be exclusive, we will not call 
any man “ heretic ” or “ schismatic,” or his doctrine “ soubdestroying 
error,” or “ betrayal of the Cathdic faith ”; we will not have any¬ 
thing like a test or a platform; we will not confuse intellectual dis¬ 
agreement with spiritual disoord, or human propositions with divine 
realities; but to secure practical working harmony in the Church of 
England as it stands, we cannot go on any longer in this state of 
half recognition. There are some of us who believe definitely and 
predicably that certain things are true (so far as human language 
can be “ true ” in such matter)—the ultimate universal salvation 
of mankind, and the spiritual equality of the Christian Churches; a-’cd 
certain other thin^ are false—6.g., the infallibility of the Bible and 
the exclusive validity of Episcopal ordination. We do not mind 
co-operating, to any extent that they will let us, with those who do 
not agree with us^ but we mui^ be free to teach as we believe, and to 
persuade people to join us, and we must have organisations to secure 
our freedom. 

“ But wo do not want to make converts. High Churchmen and 
Evangelicals might be anxious to make converts, because they believe 
that they know something which a man must lose by not accepting ; 
but that is Just where we differ from them; we believe Qod’s 
grace works as freely by false doctrines as by true doctrines—^nay, 
that the doctrine which is &lse for one man may be true for another. 
God by His Spirit has taught us some truth which seems to contradict 
the beliefb of our neighbours, but how do we[ know that He is not 
equally teaching them to contradict ns ? If we tiy to ocmvert 
how do we know that we are not leading them to ch^ge doctrines 
that God meant for them for others that He means only for ourselves? 
Is not the truth best served if w» develop our view of it, and make 
no attempt fo secure imy idherente ? ” ^ , 

I will acknowledge that this is a ndsgiving which often strikes 
myself, and tiiat I db not see my way to a conclusfye answer.. All 
deep convictions are founded on antixurndesj an d this is our antinomy, 
theology Ja true^ and we ought to q[Mread it, and yet eveiy other 
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tkiaoi’B^eologyis givea to kirn th^ it is ^ 

it. And k>y 67 en if oar np{ioiiBDti 

is their dnty to denoanro, and om not to di^dt^ 

as in all other spheres, antinomy need be no 

Tyiiatever else we know about other. peopleV truth, we 

have some truth of our own, and in lett^ us leant it, 6cid biM 

commanded us to teach it, of course choosing reasonable tiihes^^ a^ 

places. As to the antinomy, He will take care ^ that HimseK. ^ 

we kept our light to ourselves, on the plea tha\) He hiui gi^ 

light to others, we should be pexilousiy near to the andemt 

ofbemg an illuminated few, keeping an esotmc trath for ours^ves 

and leaving the many to a lower level of contented ignorance. 

I wished to keep clear of theology, but I have been led on to 
theological ground by the necesnty of defending the duty of organi¬ 
sation agcdiuit a possible objection in piinciple. It is easiw to 
defend it against the more practical objections. To each of them I 
simply answer with a denial. It is not tme that we have all we 
want as it is ; it is not true that we can do our work best by 
unlabelled and unobtrusive influenoe; it is not relevant, even if it Iw 
true, that we should only show the nake^ess of the land by exhibit¬ 
ing ourselves publicly. 

I. It is not true that we ha^ all we want. Our leadms veiy 
pardonably think so. Nobody txi^ to prosecute or inhibit the Master 
of Balliol, or Dr. Abbott, or Dr. Cheyne, or Hr. Llewelyn Davies, or 
Mr. Haweis (although it is not ^ so long sinoe Mr. Ffoulkes tried to 
prosecute Mr. Fletcher, happily without success). They can put 
what they like into their books and say what they like in their 
sermons. But obscure people have not the same, fireedom. Our 
leaders have driven their own coaches and six through the formu¬ 
laries, but they have establiched no right of way for other people's 
coaches and six. Let a curate say in a sermon that our Lord shared 
the human ignorance of His time, let a teacher in a Churdb school 
divide the Fmitateuch into strata, and how long will they keep thrir 
places? Let a oimdidate present himself for or^narion with The 
Kernel and the Husk” for his text«^book, and what bishop will 
ordain him ? Let a misrioniry refuse to teac^ Hebrew mythology in 
the place of Hindu mythology, and what miSEdonary iaociety wiH keep 
himon its lii^ Hbw did otur leadm 

Was it from thi^ ^acSiers ? Was it be&^^^^M Have 

they not eithiMr hifd^ ^ their know¬ 
ledge widened, or (more often) ik) dbtl^v^ of bought 

whicdi tiieir early theal<^ left obtained 

tjiey this freecLom* Do they begrudge, the hope of 

bei!:®: fiee^xjm ■: 

Aj:id even of our lea^ freedom is, so very 
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^67 cannot put all their principles in practice. At least‘' tliree 
times wi^ihin late years a bishop has interFcned to prevent a clergyman 
from preaching in a Nonconformist chapel/ and the incident has got 
mUfUhe newspapers. How many times has the same thing happened 
and not got into the newspapers ? 

Further, supposing that we had freedom, we should still have no 
provision for ^ucation. Incredible as it may seem, the Church of 
England does not possess the smallest institution pledged to ^ve 
infltmotion on Latitndihazian principles. All such instruction depends 
on the accident of individual Latitudinarians holding educational 
offices. And in the missionary field we have not even that resource. 

XL There is some apparent force in the suggestibn that we should 
do better work by silent and pervasive influence: Consider how 

the whole Church is saturated with the spirit of Maurice, how kindly 
everybody speeks of Kingsley and Stanley now that tkey are dead ; 
how the Descent of Man has become a commonplace of divines, and 
the inspiration of the Bible is supposed to * involve a human element.’ 
Wait for the process to complete itself, silently and unseen. The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation. Our work is spiritual. 
It would be hindered, not helped, by the conventional machinery oi 
societies, with meetings and reports and subscription lists.” 

To some extent this objection has been answered already. No “silent 
and pervasive influence ” can do the work of protection. Dr. Momerie 
is turned out of his professorship,f Mr. Haweis is fbrbidden to 
preach in a Congregational chapel, before our eyes. Are we to 
wait for ** silent and pervasive influeiice ” to touch the hearts of the 
Bishop of London and the Council of King’s College ? And again, 
what can “ silent influence ” do for education during the long interval 
before it reaches Ike educators ? 

Not that I would disparage the work of silent influence. J£ I 
thought it would cease when we were definitely organised I would 
almost consent to drop the organisation. Mr. Gore’s concessions in 
Biblical criticism, the Bishop of Exeter’s suggestion of mitigationB 
in the lowest hell, are more precious in the quarters where they are 
found, more prophetic of yet better things to omne in the same 
places, than any director and bolder work of ours. But there is 
nothing mutually exclusive in silent influence and definite organisa¬ 
tion ; in fact, they are mutually helftful. Silent infittenoe does its 
work where definite institutions are regarded with sutpicion or 
atkcrrenoe. ObsOTe the efiSact of the Sngluk Churdi Union. It 
enrds the bolder and more aggressive High Churchmen; and so 

• ** Who would not we^ if Atticna wore ho 2 One of tbeee biohops was Froderiok 
Templol 

t Perhaps Or.'Momerie is a somewhat nnsatiistaotoiy martyr ; hot that mshes it 
more, xather than less, oar duty to defend him. It would be a very jdeasant riaeotire 
to defend only those viotims who did nothing to pat themselfes in the wtoag. 
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far it 'mak»a ^em, uiLdividaally, powerless to iafluexice their opponents 
diieotlj. Bnt^ for that very reason, it oleaie the ground for piinoi^B 
which fall a little short of its own platform^ Hanj hundreds of 
innocent clergymen preach in surplices, and sing ^ Hymns Ancient 
and Modem,” and use mystiGal langnage about the SaeraiimntB, 
uphold the ancient order pf the Cathdic ChurGh/' * and yet^^inh 
themselves good Evangelicals, or, at any rate, Moderate Ghureh- 
men,” because they do not belong to the English Church Union, tsi 
the same way, if we had a Liberal Church Union, quiet and renson- 
able Churchmen ” would fall gradually into one after another of our 
ways, and think themselves quite safe from any ratioiialistic taint,” 
because they kept ont of our society. 

in. It is true that we should not be many in numbers at the 
beginning; and we might be few for a long time. But, however few 
we were, we should be respected, because we should count distinguished 
names among us. And I believe that we should find many a^erents 
that we never thought of. An ordinary Chmoh congregation is not 
the dead flat of high or low orthodoxy that we are tempted to assume. 
Some of the dullest and worst-informed and least speculative of these 
parishioners have a dim sense of intelleptual scepticism and moral 
revolt at religion as they know it, and yet they would not for the 
world break away from it; so long as Libm^al theology is contained 
only in books, it might as well be in Sanskrit for any chance that it 
has of getting to their ears; so long as it is preached only by isolated 
individuals, they will dismiss itas ** heterodox; ” but let it reach them, 
borne on the living voice and accredited by a Church society, and the 
longing of their souls will respond. 


How would our institutions be constituted, and what work would 
they do? 


I.— Our SdciKTY. 


Of course it is impossible here to suggest any details of construc¬ 
tion. We may assume thm;, like other societies, we should begin at 
first with a m<^egt meeting insomebody^s study, and then we should 
send some circulars to eminent pcu?scnm in symp^ with us, and then 

we should hold a public meeting in Willis's Bc^ms, or some such 
place, and Jhen we should be a fnll-fi^ged socieil^. Probably our 
centre iiirpidd huve to be at Oxford or Oc^b^ge id; for the sake of 

working cheiqily and imving a committee in time we 

i&ould get a pmd seoretaiy and a 
some about us. 

« Of ooune I am ezmessiug no opinions on ihose dodiiines and practioas in 
tlMMamlvea; 1 am merely poinnng oat that thoy m not livangeHcal, and that they 
me ehmaotariatio of High CSunohmen. (WIU somebodj give me an adjective. inaNua 
of the impmdlhto ** High er 
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' work would be pwfcly defendv^e aad p^ly ^ocationai. 

Xyefensive work.~S6iDetiin6s th^ dismissal of somebody from an 
whether clerical or lay, coaid be directly averted legal 
proclss, if the victims had Ihe assistance of a society w^ith funds. 
Bat more often the dismi^ers are within Iheir^egai rights. Then 
the soriety’s defmiBive action would be not legal but popular and 
moral. To put it bluntly, we would make a row; A bishop, or a 
college cotmcil, or a body of school governors, or a vicar, would think 
twice before they subjefcted themselves to a fire of public meetings, 
and memorials, and letters in the papers, and articles in magassines. 
To some extent they are liable to these things now (thot^h I am 
afraid not so much as they used to be in the days of Stanley), but 
they can defy them easily, as the expressions of unsupported indi¬ 
viduals. As a society, we could multiply ourselves. 

And we should impress not only the offimal, but the popular mind. 
When on isolated bishop says that the Pentateuch is unhistorical, the 
man in the street is scandalised, and says tlmt he ** ought not to be 
in the Cburcb,’* that “ if be wants to attack the Bible be should not 
be paid to defend it,” that he is a traitor to his ordination vows,” 
nnd BO on. But if he is backed by a Ohurcbmen’s Theological League, 
or an Association for the Promotion of Christian Doctrine, with sub¬ 
scribers and a programme and meetings, the man in the street will 
come round to him. There are so many of them, they must have 
something to say for themselves. Everybody cannot think alike, and 
there have dways been parties in the Church/’ The strong partisans 
would point, with just as much theoretical cogency as before, to the 
ordination and consecration services, Dost thou believe the Canon¬ 
ical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments ? ” “ Wilt thou 

drive away all strange and erroneous doctrine contrary to God’s 
word?” But the mass of ordinary people would not listen to the 
partisans, and happily the Church of England is governed ultimately 
by the mass of ordinary people. We have our precedent cut out 
for US. Nothing that any Broad Churdiman teaches can be more 
contrary to the letter of the Prayer-book than some statements of 
some High Churchmen and of some Evangeiidds. But nobody minds 
it, except the readers of the Church Tirm and the Mock. It was 
not always so. In the days of Tract 00 and Mr. Ward’s ** Ideal” 
preachers were inhibited and graduates were degriided; In the days 
of the Gorham case clergymen left the Church, on isshes which are 
now nothing more than the recognised “rnlee of the game” between 
tbe parties. Why is this ? Not because High Churchmen or Low 
Churchmen refuted their opponents, not because the Church has ever 
officially endorsed the nou-natural sense” or the hypothetical 
reg6aeration,”but because bo& parties stuck in when it was abundbntiy 
proved to tbena that they ought to go out, and the world has acquiesced 
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that they are too numerouB and too good to be tamed oat, whatever 
the letter of the Prayer-book may say * 

i[nd this is not to be taken as a mere oountiDg on the Iqsvest 
motives in the min^ of the neutral public. I have purposely put 
the lowest ground first, the warning to the world that they had better 
leave us alone, because we are organised and determined, and we 
have plenty of money to spend. But there is a much more worthy ‘ 
and Christian instinct at the bottom of thet general reluctance cd 
religious people to expel a wdl-wganised party from any Church. 
Jhey feel dimly, though they do not consciously acknowledge, the 
great dogmatic principle on which the religious existence of Liberal 
theology depends—the guidance of all men by the Spirit of Gk>d in 
their search for truth. The principle works obscurely in their minds; 
they do not see how far it ought to lead them; they make room for 
it % arbitrary delimitations of frontier; as they would say, they 

must draw the line somewherebut all of them are influenced by 
it a little. How far it ought to lead them is not a question for the 
present proposals; in which Liberal theology is not expounded, but 
taken for granted; how fsr it does lead them may be stated in a 
pseudo-scientlflc form—^the amount of an ordinary religious man’s 
tolerance for an “ erroneous ” doctrine in hiS own Church varies 
inversely as its divergence from the truth,” and directly as the 
members and activity and importance of its adherents. That is, an 
ordinary man is willing to tolerate a slight “ error ” held by a few in¬ 
significant people, and a grave ** error” held by numerous or important 
people. As we have seen above, our Society cannot hope to be 
numerous for some time yet, but it can make itself important by 
activity and organisation, and an even more earthly sign of life— 
readiness to sj^nd money. There is always something mean and 
material in the quotation of money figures as a sign of spiritual 
activity, but we cannot do without it. We must show that we are 
ready to make sacrifices for the truth, and to those of us who do not 
hold religious ofiices there is only one form of sacrifice open, the 
spending of our money. That is the secret of the respect for sub¬ 
scription listSi which is such an easy prey to the satirist, which lends 
itself so readily to snobbery and hypocrily. The Spirit does not 
work by money, organisation is not a sign of the Spirit; and yet 
we do well to difitfost a cause that calls itself His, if it cannot show 
its victories of organisation won and its treasures money spent in 
His service. As the Quaker said to his ndg^boar who felt for ** 
the destitute widow: “ Where dost tion Biou shouldst feel 

in thy pocket.” 

* The prallel Is not formally complete. The Tiaetarians, in the great days o£ 
tbeirbattles, had not a formally organic society such as I am proposing. Bat they 
had something that j^oticaUy ainounted to the same thing in the local concentration 
of their leaders within thb UniTersity of Oxford. 
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EducationAl work (apart from tlie more narrowly “ educational 
institutions, which come under a separate head). The society 
woujd distribute literature. All other schools have their tracts 
and leaflets. Why have we none ? The Writt^ 'Book or the 
Living God—which dp you trust?'’ “Did lllvelation stop with 
the Apostles ? ” “ How can a Clergyman contradict the Bible ?" 
“ Can it be True that all Men will be Saved ? ” “ Many Creeds, One 
Faith/' “ Where do jye Draw the Line ? ” What hundreds and 
hundreds of similar titles might be worked up into brief and vigorous 
appeals, and given away in the streets, interleaved in magazines, and 
disseminated in all the other ways with which we are fisimiliar! It 
is a great mistake to think the religions tract has had its day. Like 
so many humbler things, it works by reiteration. “ Only one tract in 
a million is looked at.” Well then, send out a million millions, and 
that will be a million tracts looked at. 

Of course, we must educate by means of public meetings. This is 
obvious, and requires no explanation. 

On one important point we might educate by object-lessons—the 
equality of the Christian Churches. In fact, by concerted action, it 
might not only be taught but accomplished—“jumped,” as the 
phrase is. Remember Stanley’s discovery that the law does not 
forbid Nonconformist ministers lio preach in churches. It may not 
be good law, but it is good enough to fight with. Let our society 
appoint a Conciliation Sunday. On that day let every beneficed 
clergyman who belongs to us invite a Nonconformist minister to 
preach in his church, and eveiy non-beneficcd clergyman officiate in 
a Nonconformist chapel (and administer the Communion according to 
the forms there in use, if the rules of the denomination allow him); 
then let the bishops do their worst. Let us take it before all the 
possible courts, and if the courts decide against us let us use the 
invincible weapon of the Ritualists: let us go to prison for “ con¬ 
tempt. After half>a-dozen imprisonments the bishops would desist 
for very shame, as they have done with the Ritualists. When the 
next Conciliation Sunday came round it would be taken as a matter 

of COOTEe. 

But note in this coimection th&t oar sodeiy must have nothing- 
to do with Uie questions of Disestablishment and Disait&wment, or 
Church refiwm, m one side or the other. We must mi^e it clear 
&!om the beginning that our olgects are ideological only, and that it 
is in no way a theological questicm who is to have the Chudh 
endowments, or who is to appoint the Wshops, or who is to controi 
the pansh clergy. 
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IL—EDUCATlONiL iNSTIlTTIOJrS* 

We must be organised for the direct instruction of students, af well 
as for the general education of the public mind, which is the wc^k of 
our general ^iety.* For myself, 1 think that this is our most pressiiatg 
need, and I would propose to supply it before any the others. 
Many methods are possible. My own suggestion would be the 
foundation of institutes at Oxford and Cambrige, beginning modestly, 
like Mansfield College in its first stage, with feotures in hired rooms 
and no ofiicial status in the Univeraty, going on gradually to get our 
"own buildings for public work only, like Pusey House and the present 
Alansfield College, until we arrived at the full dignity of incoiporation 
and buildings for residence, like Selwyn and Keble Colleges. Of 
course we should not confine ourselves to the instruction of derical 
candidates. We should invite all men, and we should go out into 
the highways and hedges of the Universities to make aggressions 
on the hostile and the indifierent; in particnlar, we should make a 
resolute effort to interest (we could?Wrcely hope to convert) the 
non-Christians of Oxford, who are the least violent and the most 
resolute unbelievers in the world, and at present are left severely 
alone by Christians of every schooL But our main work must be 
the training of the future clei^J^ We might have some initial 
difficulty with the bishops, but that would not last long, if our 
candidates were always learned and vigorous (and we must take care 
to have no others *, a Latitudinarian fool would be the worst of fools, 
in proportion as co7ru2)iio optimi pesuTna). A bishop might refuse 
us once, but he could not refuse us year after year. 


III.—MiSSIONvS. 

We must be organised for missions, both abroad to the heathen, and 
at home to the “ subinerged.” I know that this will seem unneces¬ 
sary and uncalled-for to some of our number. The false idea of us 
dies hard, even among ourselves : the idea that we are to be a 
minority of isolated and distinguished dissidents, living a parasitic 
life on the basis of institutions worked by an orthodox ina}ority. And 
when it oomes to the direct reclaiming from mmiy mi barbarism, 
this idea will be urged with espeoiid vehemence. But conrider for a 
moment. Piit nakedly, the pbjeofebn dw imper¬ 
fect truth is good enough for the liie 

masses. When liie work is dcmet and th^ are made into sober 
and orderly Ohriatuum, then them oome to ns to be fibsished off 
into good Latitndimirians.^’ Ho, that can never be so; ^t vpas the 
naive anticipatimi with which bishops patronised Salvation Army 
in Hs early days; they thpt^ht it would be content to make ccmverts 
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and turn them ov^r to the Church of England. Naturally, nothing 
of the kind has happened. If the Salvation Army had been willing, 
the ponverts would not have consented. The most elementary loyalty 
requires that a man should give the services of his matured Christian 
life to the Christian community which gave him^his first glimpse of 
the light. If we made any concession to the idea that Englishmen 
or heathens must be converted to traditionalism as a preliminary stage 
to Latltudinarianism, should be acquiescing in the common reproach 
that we preach a “ kid-glove Gospel,” pleasant to dilettante Christians 
in libraries and drawing-brooms, but futile before thieves and murderers. 
As Maurice always said, the highest things that we know are not too 
high for the lowest of human beings. Whatever others can do with 
a Bible-bonnd Gospel—^^surely we can do a thousand-fold more with a 
Bible-free Gospel; or else, shall we say, or else onrs is a false 
Gospel ” ?—no, never that, but we are unfaithful prophets of it, and 
our lamp will be quenched, and for a season the world will be left to 
the old alternatives of traditii^naUsm and unbelief. 

Of course, it may be said^irith some appearance of reason, that 
our missioDB are injured too much already by the appearance of 
division between different bodies of workers, and we' should be adding 
one more element of discord, which would do more harm than the 
good that would be done by <ot truer doctrines. Well, if we can 
avoid it, we will not work as a separate body, at home or abroad. If 
we can persuade the East-end clergy, or the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, or the Church Missionary Society, to accept workers 
supported by our society (i.c,, onr general Latitudinarian Society, not 
special missionary societies, which would then be non-existent) all 
necessity for any appearance of division will be avoided. Probably 
this is hopeless, but we must begin by offering it, to put ourselves 
right with our own consciences; when it is rejected, we must start 
our separate Latitudinarian agencies. Even then we will not 
quarrel with any other Christians ; they may not acknowledge us as 
brethren, but we will acknowledge them. We will not go to the 
places where they are established ; when we meet with Ihem, we will 
honour them; we will declare emphatically that their message is the 
same as ours, and if we seem to differ, it is one Master who has 
tanght both sides their differences, 

In the case of foreign missions especially, there ^e tiigent reasons 
why we should begin at once, separately if we must, in union with 
the older iocieties if we may. For we have to make up a certain 
leeway. So far, we have had no Latitudinarian missipnaries, except 
the great bishop whose first impulse to Biblical crilicism came from 
the nafve ques^on of his Zulu convert; and some of have spoken 
incautiously, in their firm faith that God teaches the heathen by 
means of tilieir own religions, and given ground for misrepresenting 
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ns as saying that tiiose religions needed no sapplementing with the 
name of Christ. Indeed, a few of us, like Canon Taylor, have re¬ 
acted from popular religious denunciations, until we have done ijpme- 
thing mor^ than justice to the Mohammedan and the Buddhist. Ano 
perhaps others do extend to the heathen their quietistic reluetance tc 
attempt the change of any man’s opinions by human |pgen<^. But 
we know, however difficult it may be to know it in company with some 
of our other knowledge, that to any and every human creature ecu 
Lord Jesus Christ has a unique message from the Father, which tc 
hear and receive is a gain, and not to hear is a loss. 

^ I will not acknowledge that because we have not worked under oui 
own name we have neglected the missionary duty; but we have 
discharged it by supporting other missionaries. 1 have given one 
reason why we should have our own, to prove to our ccmsciences that 
we do really preach an efficacious Gospel. There are yet other reasons 
why an explicit declaration of our kind of theology is wanted in 
Christian missions, (a) It is impossible to calculate the waste ol 
missionary force which has been lavished on the attempt to teach the 
whole Bible. If the convert is civilised, it strains his faith with 
incredibilities; if he is savage, it overloads his brain with details 
Q}) Liberal theology does not draw a sharp line between ChrUtianity 
and other religions; to it all religions are more or less Christian. 
Observe what advantages this gives us; it allows us to meet every 
man half-way, not to be shocked at any compromise or backsliding oi 
inconsistency, not to require a tribe to give up its feasts or its danceg 
or its images, if it will call them by the name of Christ and purge 
them from cruelty and obscenity; and if their compromises include 
things that make it impossible to call them a Christian Church at all. 
we can recognise every gradation of half-way conversion; unlike the 
Jewish historian, we can thank God for all those who “ fear the Lord, 
and serve their graven images.” (c) A good missionary ought to be 
an anthropologist. He should have that sympathy with the twists 
and turns of an alien mind, that scientific interest in all institutions, 
however degrading or cruel, which are necessary for converting the 
savage not less than for studying him. He can scarcely have these, 
or can have them only by the gift of an exceptionally flexible and 
genial nature, like Livingstone, or Steere, or Patteson, if he is bound by 
the black-and-white certainty that God has commanded this kind of 
worship and uot that, that this kind of conduct and not that is 
always and everywhere lawful. And besides the gene|il spiritual 
atmosphere, literal Biblicalism puts a direct barrier in the way of any 
true theory of ethnology or social evolution. I am not now referring 
to the animal descent of man, which is not important for the know¬ 
ledge of post-simian history, but to the Hebrew inversion of social 
and religious history which is involved in the stories of Adam, and 
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Abraham, aud Moses. Literal Biblicalism, practically disowned as it 
is by the leaders of theology at home, is still the creed of the great 
majoifity of our missionaries. I do not forget that in the stress of 
real life, especially in such consecrated work, a man’s nature works 
down to the solid rock; the imperfect elements of his creed remain, 
logically unimpaired, but practically inopemtive; but even so, I can 
see that some of our noblest missionaries would have been better 
anthropologists if they Jiad had sounder theories, (d) We should do 
something to heal the breach which is unhappily caused by the 
exclusive theories of missionaries who are also High Churchmen. 
Our acknowledgment of Nonconformist missionaries as our spiritual 
equals would do much to remove one unhappy appearance of divided 
front between Christian missions which actually exists, and is not in 
the merely hypothetical stage of apprehension. 


Naturally, we can have no definite test for membership in any of 
onr institutions. We shall profess to be (1) bond fuk members of the 
Church of England ; (2) desirous to promote Liberal theology. Neither 
of these qualifications is susceptible of more exact definition; but, in 
fact, every man who joins us will know the sort of thing that he joins. 
“ Only, where shall you draw the line ? If one of your members or 
teachers, or missionaries, says that there is no God, or no future life, 
wliat can you do? He may say that he is a member of the Church 
of England, because he has been baptised and confirmed, and a bond 
fide member, because he sincerely desires to remain in it and convert 
it to his own opinions, and his views are undoubtedly Latitudinarian, 
and as to their being theology, nobody can define what that is.” 
Well, that is true : a man might do as much as thoj^ and it is better 
to leave the case unprovided for, and trust to the discretion of our 
members to deal with it when it arises; either to say that he may 
stay on with us and hold his office, or that he may stay on with us 
and hold no office, or that he had better leave us altogether, But 
if you contemplate the possibility of taming anybody out of anything 
under any conceivable circumstances, how are you better than the 
existing authorities whom you denounce, with their testa and standards ? 
You are ‘ drawing the line somewhere.’ ” Yes, it looks like it, but 
we shall draw it on a different principle. Wo will not delude a man 
because he “ does not teach the truth,” or “ denies the faith ”; we 
will only exclude him on the practical ground that his open co-opera¬ 
tion would l^roduce horror and not e^fication in the overwhelming 
majority of our members. And if we are paying him a salary, we 
will continue it until we see that he has found some other occupation, 
which is the plain duty of Churches in similar cases. We will not 
say You must go because you believe so and so ”; we will say, if it 
must be so, “ God reveals Himself to us under the form of God, and 
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'to you under the form of no God. We will not say that your view 
is folse, for we believe that it is God’s message to you; but we must 
say, that, at present and until we are more practised in the ways of 
testlesS theology, your inward harmony with ns is obscured bf your 
■ontwmrd discord.” Of course this looks like a deliberate courting of 
that “tyranny of men’s opinions,” which Maurice so passionately 
denounced as the only alternative to the* rigid mtdn^nance of the 
Creeds. He spoke from history as he knew it; he had no expenenee, 
as indeed we have none, of the sweep and swibg of the ^reat principle 
that men who come to opposite conclusions are equidly guided by the 
Spirit. Bemembering this we shall be slow to excltde, and our 
exclusions themselves will be only concessions to a temporary necessity; 
a time will come when our insignificant societies will have done their 
work and ceased to be; and in all the many branches of the Church 
of Christ, men will forget their diffOTences of creed, and remember 
■only their unity in the Spirit. 

Thomas Collihs Snow. 




CONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Pabt I'lnsT, . 

I T is nearly half a century since I made the acquaintance of Thomas 
Carlyle. In the only fragment of her diary saved from the 
flames, and published with her “ Letters and Memorials," Mrs. Carlyle 
describes the visit of three Irish law students, who were, moreover, 
decisive Nationalists, to her husband in April 1845. She had seen 
Italian, German, and Polish patriots beyond count, but Irish specimens 
of the genus were altogether new to her; and here were, as she says, 
real hot and hot live Irishmen, such as she had never sat at meals 
with before.” On the whole they did not displease her, and one of 
them had afterwards the good fortune to be admitted by the lady to 
a frank and cordial friendship lasting to the day of her death. Her 
description of her viritors may still have an interest for inquisitive 
readers. Mr, Pigot, mentioned first, was son of the Irish Chief 
Baron, and afterwards became a successful advocate at the Induui 
Bar; the person whose name she could not recall was John O’Hagan 
(afterwards Mr. Justice O’Hagan, recently head of the Land Com¬ 
mission in Ireland); and the third visitor was the present writer. 
They were introduced to the Chelsea recluse by Frederick Lucas, then 
editor of the Talld, afterwards Ifember of Parliament for the County 
Meath, and one of the leaders olf the first Irish party of Independent 
Opposition. 

“The pungest one, Mr. Pigot [says Mrs. Carlyle], a handsome youth of 
the romantic cost, pale-faced, with dark eyes and hair, and an * Emancipa¬ 
tion of the Species’ melancholy spread over him, told my hwhand, after 
Imving looked at and listened to him in comparative sOenee for the firet 
hour, with ‘ How to observe ’ written in eveiy lineament, that now he (Mr. 
Pigot) felt assux'ed he (my husband) was not in his heart so unjust towards 
Ireland as his writings led one to suppose, and so he would confess, for the 
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o{ ^ which lie liad 

* Why, ii I dauld act help 

askmg, l^i^hy a leather awkward mhlt. ^yeral a^ward 

results were pr^uocd in this * nicht wi’ Padfdy/ they were speaking of the 
Scotch intolerance towards Catholics, and Carlyle as usual took up the 
cudgels for intolerance. ‘ Why/ said he, * how mM they do otherwise ? 
If one sees one’s fellow-creature following a daxnnable exix>r, by continuing 
in which the devil is sure to get him at lasty and^roast him in eternal fire 
and brimstone, are you to let him go towards such consummation % or are 
^yoii not rather to use all means to save him ? * 

** ‘ A nice prospect for you to be roasted in fire and brimstone/ I said to 
Mr. Lucas, the red-hottest of Catholics. * For all of us/ swcl poor Lucas, 
laughing good-naturedly; ‘ we are all Catholics.’ Kevertheless the evening 
was got over without bloodshed; at least, malice prepense bloodshed, for a 
little blood ioa$ shed involuntarily. While they were all three at the loudest 
in their defence of Ireland agi^nst the foul aspersions Cai-lyle had cast on 
it, and ‘ scoriifully ’ cast on it, one of their noses burst out bleeding. It 
was the nose of the gentleman whose name we never heard. He let it bleed 
into his pocket-handkerchief privately till nature was relieved, and wasmon* 
cautious of exciting himself afterwards, 

“ The third, Mr. Duffy, quite took my husband’s fancy, and mine also to 
a certain extent. He is a writer of national songs, and came here to * eat 
liis terms.' With the (ioai’sest of human faces, decidedly as like a horse’s as 
a man’s, he is one of the people that I should get to think beautiful, there 
is so much of the power both of intellect and passion in his physiognomy. 
As for young Mr. Pigot, I will here, in the spirit of prophiBcy, inheiitedfrom 
my great great ancestor, John Welsh, the Covenanter, make a small pre¬ 
diction. If there be in his time an insurrection in Ireland, as these gentle¬ 
men confidently anticipate, Mr. Pigot will rise to be a Kobespierre of some 
sort; will cause many heads to be removed fi'om the shoulders they belong 
to; and will * eventudly ’ have his own head removed from his own shouldei's. 
Nature ha.s written on that handsome but fatal-looking countenance of his, 
quite legibly to my prophetic eye, * Go and get thyself beheaded, but not 
before having lent a hand towai'ds the great work of * immortal smash.’ ” * 

The young Irishmen# were greatly impressed by the philosopher 
and his wife. They did not accept his spc^c opinions on almost any 
question, but his constant advocacy veracity, integrity, and valour 
touched the most generous of their Sympathies, and his theory that 
under the divine government of the world right and might are 
identical as right infallibly became might in the end, was very wel¬ 
come tesching to men struggling agmnst miormois odds for what they 
believed to be intriimic justice. The leiilr of one of the visitors to 
his wife written next day sufficiency indicates their state of 
enthusiasm: 

* “ Letters and Memorial.'; of Jane Welsh .Carlyle.’; Pi’erared for publicalion by 
Thomas Carlyle. Edited by J. A. Froude. 
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“We dined at Hampton Court yesterday, and spent the evening at 
Thomas Carlyle’s. I have much to tell you of him, but more of his wife. 
Bhe is one of the most natural, unaffected, fascinating women I ever encoun> 
tered, slid O’H. and P. declare they would rather cultivate her acquaintance 
than the philoeophmr’s. She^ is no longer handsome, but full of intellect and 
kindness blended gracefully and lovingly togethm;. Among a hundred 
interesting things which she told us, one was that Alfred Tennyson does not, 
as you supposed, tell his own story in ‘ Looksiey Hall ’; that he is unmarried, 
and unlikely to marry, as i^o woman could live in the atmosphere of tobacco* 
smoke which he makes about him from morn till night. Of Miss Bari-ett 
she has a low—in my mind, altogether too low—an opinion. She says 
could not read her, and that Carlyle (so she pronounces his name) advised 
the poetess to write prose ! Oh, misguiding philosopher, to tell a dove not to 
ily, or a swan not to swim! We had a long talk about Ireland, of whkh he 
has wrong notions, Iwit not unkindly feelings, and we came away at eleven 
o'clock at ni^t, delighted with the man and woman. She bantered the 
philosopher in the most charming manner, butS«philosophers I feai* do not 
like to l>e bantered. He knows next to nothing, accurately or cu*ciimst.:Mi- 
tially, of Irish affairs. He has prejudices which are plainly of Scotch origin, 
but he intends and desires to be right, and when he understands the cas(% 
where could such an advocnte be found before England and the world !" 

A month later I liad my first letter from Carlyle, and I am moved 
to publish it and a selection from those which followed, because they 
may help to realise for others the picture of that eminent man which 
remains in my own memory. It has been a personal pain to me in 
recent times to find among honourable and cultivated people a con* 
viction that Carlyle was hard, selfish, and arrogant. I knew him 
intimately for more than an entire generation, as intimately as one 
who was twenty years his junior, and who regarded him with un¬ 
affected reverence as the man of most undoubted genius of his age, 
probably ever did. I saw him in all moods and under the most varied 
conditions, and often tried his impatient spirit by dissent from his 
cherished convictions, and I found him habitually serene and consid¬ 
erate, never, as so many have come to believe of his ordinary mood, 
arrogant or impatient of contradiction. I was engaged for nearly 
half the period in the conflict of Irish politics, which from his pub¬ 
lished writings one might suppose to be utterly intolerable to him ; but 
the readers of these letters will find him taking a keen interest in 
every honest attempt to raise Ireland from her misery, reading con¬ 
stantly, and haying sent after him wherever he went the'journal 
which embodied the most determined resistance to misgovemment from 
Westminster, and throwing dut friendly suggestions from time to time 
how the work, so far as he approved of it, might be more, effectually 
done. Hiis is the real Carlyle; a man of generous nature, sometimes 
disturbed on the surface bj trifling troubles, but never diverted at 
heart from what he believed to be right and true. 
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This was the first letter: 

“ Chislsba, i/ojr 12,1845. 

** My hear Sib,— I am happy to hear that there is at last a proi^pect of 
seeing your book, which I have been in expectation of since the night you 
were here. Certainly I will look into it: my distinct persuasion is that you 
ihnst mean something by it—a very considerable distizkction for a book or 
man in these days. 

“ 1 have likewise to thank you for your kind purpose of sending me the 
SatiaUf the first number of which, indeed, I find safely introduced its^f 
through the Eowland Hill slit in the door this day. As I have very little 
time, and especially at present hardly read any newspaper, it would be a 
further kindness if you now and then marked such passages as yop thought 
would be most illuminative for me. 

“ I can say with great sincerity I wish you well; and the essence of your 
cause, well—alas! if one could get the essence of it extracted from the 
adscititious confusions and impossible quantities of it, would not all men 
wish you and it right well ? 

“ Justice to Ireland—justice to all lands, and to Ireland first as the land 
that needs it most—the whole English nation (except the quacks and knaves 
of it, who in the end are men of negative quantities and of no force in the 
English nation) does honestly wish you that. Do not believe the contrary, 
for it Ls not true; the believing of it to be true may give lise to miserable 
mistakes yet, at which one’s imagination shudders. 

Well, when poor old Ireland has succeeded again in making a man of 
insight andPgenerous valour, who might help her a little out of her deep 
I'onfvisions—ought I not to pray, and hope that he may shine as a light 
instead of blazing as a fij^brand, to his own waste and his country's! Poor 
old Ireland, every man of that kind she produces, it is like another stake 
set upon the great Kouge-et-Noir of the Destinies; ‘ Shall I win with thee, 
or shall I lose thee too—Idazing off' upon me as the others have done V Sho 
tides again, as with her last guinea. May the gods grant her a good 
issue! 

“ I bid you, with many kind wishes, good speed. And am, very truly 
vours, 

“T. Carlyle.'* 

From Madame also there came pleasant greetings: 

'"5, GHBYNk How, ClIBLSKA, %/. 14, 1845. 

“My dear Sir,—T hank you emphatically for the lieautiful little volume 
y<m liave sent me, * all to myself ’ (as the ohildii'ensay). Besides the prospective 
pleasure of reading it, it is no small immediate pleasure to me as a token of 
your remembrance ; for when one has ‘ sworn an everlasting friendship’ at 
first sight, one desires, very naturally, that it should not have been on your 
Irish principle, ‘ with the leciprocity all on ois side.* 

“ The book only reached me, or lather 1 only reached it, last night, on 
my retuni home after an absence of two months, in search of—what shall I 
say ?—a religion ? Sure enough, if X were a good Catholic, or good IVo- 
testant, or good anything, 1 should not be visited with those nervous 
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illnesses, wHch send me from time to time out into space to get myself 
rehabilitated, after a sort, ‘ by change of air.’ 

“When are you purposing, tlirough the strength of Hearen, to break 
into o^n rebellion ? I have sometimes thought that in a civil war 1 should 
possibly find my * mission ’— 'moi ! But in these merely talking times, a poor 
woman knows not how to turn herself; especially if, like myself, she * have’ 
a devil ’ always calling to her, ^ March ! march! ’ and bursting into infernal 
laughter when requested to be so good as specify whither. 

“ If you have not set a^time for taking up arms, when at least are you 
coming again to * eat terms ’ (whatever that may mean) ? I feel what my 
husband would call *a real, genuine, healthy desire’ to pour out more tea 
for you. 

“ My said husband has finished his * Cromwell' two weeks ago, then joined 
me at a place near Liverpool, where he remained a week in a highly re¬ 
actionary state; and then he went North, and I South, to meet again when 
he has had enough of peat-hog and his platonically beloved * silence ’—perhaps 
in three weeks or a month hence. Meanwhile 1 intend a groat household 
earthquake, through the help of chimney sweeps, carpet-heaters, and other 
like products of the fall of oui>tirst parents. And so yon have our history 
up to the present moment. 

“ Sncoess to all your wishes, except for the destruction of us Saxons, at.d 
believe me, 

“ Always very cordially yoiiis, 

“ Ja.VE W. CiffiLVI.E." 

The calamity to which Carlyle alludes in the next letter wns 
among the heaviest of my life. My young wife and Thomas Davis, 
the friend I loved best in the world, died within a week: 

“CirEi.SE.\, (M. 25, 1845. 

“ Mv Deau Sill,—Will you accept of this book [‘ Past and Present’] from 
me, Avhiclj probably you have ali-eady examined, but may put now on yoiu 
shelves as a symbol of regards that will not Ixi uiiwelcoiuo to you ? 

“ For Si good while past, especaaily in late weeks, during a rustication in 
Scotland, I have read punctually your own part, or what I understand to be 
such, of the Xation newspaper, and always with a real sympathy and assent. 
There reign in that departmenfa manfulness, veracity, good sense and 
dignity, which are woHhy of all approbation. Of the much elsewhere that 
romuins extraneous to me, and even afflictions to me, I will here say nothing. 
When one reflect.^ how, in the history of this w'orld, the noblest human 
efibits liave had to take the most confused embodiraentg^ and tend to n 
beneficent eternal goal by coui*ses they Tvere much mistaken in—why should 
we not be patient even with Eepeal! You 1 will, with little qualification, 
bid persevere and prosper, and wish all Ireland would listen.to you more 
and more. The thing you intiinsically mean is what all good Irishmen and 
all gooii m€fn must mean; let it come quickly^, and continue for ever. Your 
eotidjutors also sliall persevere, nnder such conditions as they can, and 
grow clearer and clearer according to their faithfulness in these. 
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My wife, 'while I was absent, received'a little book from you with much 
thankfulness, and answered with light words, she saye, in profound ignorance 
of the gi*eat affliction just then lying heavy on you, which had made^such a 
tone veiy inappropriate. Forgiveness for this—^you may believe always 
that there is a true sympathy with you here, a hearty goodwill for you here; 

Wlien you come to London again, fail not to let us see you, If I ever 
visit Ireland, youj’S is a house I will seek out. With many wishes and 
regai'ds, 

** Youbs, very sincerely, 

** T. Caiilyle;’ 

Though Carlyle wrote his letters spontaneously—I have seen 
hundreds of them without a correction or erasure—he was as pains¬ 
taking with his proofs as Burke or Macaulay. The next letter was 
suggested by a desire for accuracy in the topography of Cromwell’s 
Irish campaign: 

“Chelsea, .7a». 19,1846. 

“ I am al)Out to do what to another kind of man than you I should myself 
legaid as a very strange thing. I am sending you the * Curse of Cromwell * 
to get it improved for me! Ihe case is, I am very busy prepanng a second 
edition of that book; and am anxious, this being the last time that 1 mean 
to toMcli it, to avoid as many errors as may be avoidable. In the Irish part 
of the biij^iess I could not, after considerable search and endeavour, procure 
any tolerable Irish atlas; and in spelling out the dreadful old newspaper 
letters from that scene, w^hich are nearly indecipherable sometimes, I felt 
now and then my footing by no means secure. Other errors there may be 
which an intelligent, punctual man, acquainteil with the localities, might 
put me on the way of i-ectifying j but those of the names of places and such 
like be would himself rectify. For geogiuphical corrections I see nothing 

that 1 can do so wise as depend upon you and your help.Excuse all 

this. I would like much to talk weeks with you on these subjects; for it 
seems to me, as I^have said already, Ireland, which means many millions of 
my own bi*etbren, has again a blessed chance in having made a man like you 
speak for her, and also (exctise the sincerity of the word) that your sermon 
to her is by no means yet according to the real gospel in that matter.” 

This service hftviag been duly performed was graciously acknow¬ 
ledged : 

“JfoivA 12, 1846. 

^‘I have receive<! the annotated she^ this day, and am abundantly 
sensible of the tnntble you have taken^ in r^erence es^^ such a 
matter, which many good feelings in you, in 4^ twilight we yet look at it 
under, call upon you to hate and not tb lovb! In Spite of all obstructions 
my fixed hope is that just men, Xnsh and Bng&h, will yet see it as CM 
the Maker saw it, which I think will really be a point gfdned for al! of 
us, on both sides of the water. It is not eVery day that the Supreme 
Powers send any mtieunianj, clad in light or clad in lightning, into a 
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^untry to act and speak a Ti‘ue Thing there: and the sooner all of us get 
to understand^ to the bottom, what it was tliat M acted and spoke, it will 
most ^infallibly be the better every way. Kations and men that cannot 
^undm'stand Heaven's message, because (which very often happens) it is not 
agreeable to them— alas! the sum of all national and human sins lies there, 
anrl our frightful doom is * to follow the message of the place then.' 1 
believe you to be .1 good man and one of the chosen of Ireland, or I would 
not write these things to you. Ceitainly if yoii could abolish the scene of 
Portnadown Bridge and other such out of my mind, you would do me a real 
kiudiiess; and indeed it is mostly gone, or altogether gone, out of the 
memory of England, tiercre as it once stood there; but out of the memor)’' of 
Ireland it ought never to go. Oh no, not till Ireland be very much othei" 
than it yet is. And a just and faithful son of Ireland has something quite 
other to do with it than tell his countrymen to forget it. You by much 
meditating might understand what it was that Cromwell (a man also lifted 
far away above all * rubbish ’ in his time) did mean, and the eternal Heaven 
along with him in Ireland. If you cannot, there is no other Irishman yet 
born, I suppose, that CiUi; giid we sliall have to wait for him perhaps with 
terrible penalties for his not being hei^e. 

“ Some friendly critic upbraids me, on one of these sheets, that I do not 
admit the Irish to be a nation. Beally and truly that is the bict. 1 caiinol 
find that the Irish were in 1C41, are now, or until they conquer all the 
English, ever again can be a * nation,' anything but an integral constituent 
pirt of a nation—any more than the Scotch Highlands can, than the parish 
oif Kensington can. Alas ! the laws of Nature in regard to such inatteiv 
(what used to be called God’s laws) are very different indeed from those 
wiitten down in books of sentiment, as many a poor Polaudei* and the liko 
finds to his cost. Nay, do not stamp this note under your feet, or at least 
pick it up again and read my thanks, my real regard for you, and best 
wishes in all things. 

“ The printer, I l>elieve, has mCMst of the ‘ liish Campaign ’ in tv'pe, hut T 
will profit cai*efully by your corrections still.” 

Hi& PiRST Visit to Iuixand. 

Carlyle had long desired to visit Ireland, and in the summer of 18I G 
promised that he would soon carry out this design. Here is his letter: 

**Che;«ka, 22, lS4r>. 

I am just about escaping out of London, for a little movement and fox- 
summer air, of which I have rather need at present for more reasons tliajx 
one; to-morrow afternoon I expect to be in Lancashire with some friends, 
where my wife now is; the sea bi'eezes and the instantaneous total clxange of 
scene will be good so far as they go. My next goal, for another rest of 
longer or shorter continuanee, must be my native place^ Dumfriesshire on 
the other aide of the Solway Frith, where 1 must aim to be about the first 
week in August. 

“ One of my intermediate projects was a short flight ovei' to Ireland, upon 
which I wish to consult you at present. A swift grf^amer, I know, takes one- 
over any evening {or, I believe, morning) with the mail-bags: there is 
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Dublin to be looked at for a day or two, there is * Conciliation Hall* to be 
seen, 07ice; then, yote are to be seen and talked with, oftener than once if yoi!>< 
like; many other things no doubt; but this is nearly all of definite that 
rises on me at present, and this, if other things go r^ht, will abundantly 
sufhce. In Dublin and all places 1 get nothing but p^n out of noise and 
display, imd insist, even at tlie expense of some breaches of politeness, on 
remaining altogether private—^strictly incogiiiito —if there is any need of' 
putting an to it, which sometimes (for poor mortals are very prurient,, 
and run after Pickwicks and all manner of rubbish) I have found thei-e wa*. 
From Dublin I could get along, by such route as seemed pleasantest, to 
^^Ifast, and then on the proper day a steamer puts me down at Annan, on 
the Scotch Border, my old scheohplaoe; within six miles of the smoke of my 
mother’s cottage; very well known to me, all dead and a few living things, 
when once I ani at Annan. 

“This is the extent of my project, which may or may not become an 
action, though .1 do liope and wish in the affirmative at present. What 
part of it chiefly depends on you is, to say whether or not you are in Dublin, 
how a sight of (‘onciliation Hall (I want nothing more but a sight with* 
somebody to give me the names) in full work is to be obtained; and whiit 
elwt‘, if anything, you could recommend to the notice of a veiy obtuse and 
lonesome stranger taking a two dtiys’ glimpse of such a place. Do this for 
me if you please, so soon as you find an hour of leisui*e; my address is 
‘ Mrs. Paulet’s, Seaforth House, Liverpool,* whither also, if you could make 
youj- people send the Xation till new notice, it \rould save a, little time 
and trouble to (;eiiiain pirties. But that latter point is, of course, not 
important. 

“ Mr. O'Connell, I am not much coneexhed to find, is somewhat palpably 
desertiTig ^ Repeal,’ and getting into a triier iclation, I suppose, towards 
the tamest men of Ireland who do mean what they talk. I cannot 
say any man's Avord that I hear from your side of the water gives me any¬ 
thing like an, nnmixed satisfimtion, except for moat part your f»wm: thero i» 
a candid dear nuinfulness, simplicity, and truth in tlie things you write for 
your jieople (at hmst 1. impute them to you) which seems to mo the grain of 
bleased unnt^ticed wheat among those whirlwinds of noisy chaffi, which 
afflict me as they piKs on their way to Chaas, their fated inevitable way; but 
the wheat, I say to myself, will grow. So be it. Expecting a word from 
you soon, 

“ Yours always tnily, 

"T. Carlyle.” 

1 welcomed the project cordially, and redei?6d farther details when, 
he had already set oat on his summer ^(mtston. 

V'SXAFORTH Honsa, Livei^ol, 6, 184G. 

Y'oiir hospitable and most friendly message found me here the day after 
my amval. Travelling suits me vexy ill, only the finzit of travelling is of 
eome worth to me. Heaven,! think, among other things, will be a place 
where one has leave to sit still. 

“TheBelfast steamer, it turned out on inquiry, sailed only emoe a fort- 
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night; the first day too early for my limits, the second too late. Belfast 
therefore was out. There remained then Dublin, and perhaps a run to 
Drogheda, and back a^ain to Liverpool; which did for some days seem 
possible; but new perversities arose from another side, unforeseen or but 
half foreseen; and on the whole 1 have to decide that Ireland for the present 
is impossible; that I must embark for my mother’s this night. To-moiTOw 
morning my address, if 1 prosper, will be * Sootsbrig, Bcclefecliah, N.B.,' to 
which place, if you can again trouble your clerk to direct my copy of the 
or failing that, to return to his old Chelsea address, it will be a kind 
of saving of trouble. I by no means give up my notion yet of seeing you 
and a glimpse of Ireland before returaing home, but I must attactk it now 
on the other side, and after a vaiiety of Scotch movements, which are still 
much in the vague for me. My wife stays here for a few days longer with 
some relations in the neighbourhood, and after that, I hope, will join me in 
Scotland; but her health at this moment is far from good, and her move¬ 
ments are and must be a little uncertain. She still remembers you with 
true interest, and is far enough from standing between me and Ireland; 
she rather urges me thither, did not layiness and destiny withstand. This 
with many real regards and regrets, and with real hopes too, is all I cuii say 
of my Irish tmvels at present. You shall certainiy hear of me again iMjfore 
1 return. 

For the present (though this was not one of motives) it hjis .struck 
me you might k? as well 'not to have me or any stranger near you! A 
crisis, and/ as I augur, perhaps a truly blessed one, is even now going on in 
your affairs. For the first time I read a Conciliation Hall dekite last 
week; the veracity and marifuliiess, the intelligence and dignity seemed to 
me to be all on one side, and the transaction, though beneficent, wa.s to me 
a Ideally ti’agic chai*acter. But the divorce of earnest valour from blustering 
and incoherent nonsense is a thing that did kdiove to come. Mjty a 
blessing follow it! Much may follow. 

“ Your always, 

“T.Caiilyi;e.” 

In the autumn he wrote from Sootsbrig, where he was on a visit to 
his mother, that his arrangements were nearly completed, and again 
a little later to announce the day of his arrival in Ireland. 

“ Sootsbrig, 29, 1840. 

I am still here, lounging about, with occasional excursions, in a very idle 
manner, for some weeks past; one of the saddest, most mournfully Interesting 
scenes for me in all this world. The moors are still silent, green, and sunny, 
and the gi*eat blue vault is still a kind of temple for one there; almost the 
only kind of temple one can try to worship in these days. Otherwise, the 
country greatly in a state of degrcwement^ the haiwest, with its bhick 
potatoe>fields, no great things; and all roads and lanes overrun with 
drunken navriea; for our great Caledonian railway parses in this direction, 
two railways, and all the world here, as elsewhere, calculates on getting to 
Heaven by steam! I have not in my travels seen anything uglier than that 
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disorganic mass of labourers, sunk threefoldl deeper in brutality by the 
threefold wages th^y are getting. The Yorkshire and Lancashire men, 1 
hear, are reckoned the worst, and, not without glad surprise, I find that the 
Irish are the best in pc^t of behaviour. The postmaster tells me several of 
the poor Irish do regularly apply to him for money drafts, and send their 
earnings home. The English, who eat * twice' as much beef, consume the 
residue in vhisky, and do not trouble the postmaster. If there were any 
legislator in this country, he would swiftly and somewhat sternly, I think, 
interfere in the matter; a poor self-cancelling ^ lifational Palaver ' cannot 
interfere. * Parliament in College Green!' 0 H^ven, you ought daily to. 
thank Heaven, that that is for ever an impossibility for you ! I would like 
aiso to show Exeter Hall and the Anti-^very Convention a glimpse of 
these free and independent navvies on the evening of montlily pay-day, and 
for a fortnight after. But enough of them and their afiTairs. 

I am now looking homewards; but have not yet by any means given up 
my purpose to have a glance at Ireland first. On the contrary, I am now 
busy making out an eligible route. One or two on closer investigation have 
been renounced ; my view at present is towards Ayrshire, towards some of 
the Western Scotch ports. Glasgow, at any rate, will not fail to offer a 
steamer, but I do not, except on necessity, care to see Glasgow at present. 
One way or other I think it likely I may be in Ireland, on some point or 
other, in a week hence. You shall hear from me again, with more minute 
specifications, in not many days. 

If Bundrum be, as I fancy, a clean sea village, it might be possible to 
procure, what I find for most part very unattainable -away from home, & 
lodging with a quiet bedroom^ in which the wretched traveller might hope for 
natural sleep. All else is indifferent but that; and that, too, has generally^ 
to make itself indifferent. But if such were the case, I might very pleasantly 
stay two or three days beside you, and bathe in the Irish Sea, before I went 
further. In any case I mean to see you there, to have a considerable 
colloquy with you, if I can. My next address will be Dumfries (Mrs. Aitkon, 
Assembly Street), but after Wednesday I shall not be sure of getting it at 
once. Pray let the henceforth be sent to Chelsea as heretofore, where 

my wife will now in two days be. I wish I were there myself, and my travels 
well over. “ Yours, ever truly, 

T, Cablylb.” 

” DuMPBias, iSfpf. 2,1846. 

“ On Friday, the day after to-morrow, I propose to set out for Ayi*; and 
ten miles beyond that, at Ardrossan, expect to a steamer whudi will land 

me at Belfast early next monnng, some time between 4 and 6 A.H., of 
Saturday. 1 hope to see Belfast, and get very swiftly out of the smoke of 
it again. So far k clear prediction, if the Fates wiS ; alter that 1 am some¬ 
what in the Vague; but do confidently expect to fbid sdme coach that will 
carry me to Drogheda that same day, and cidcukte acooid^ on passing 
the Saturday night at Drogheda, akeptng or iiot as the Destinies appoint. 
From Drogheda to you, by aid of railways, die., I think there cannot be 
above two hours: some time on Sunday, at some place or other, I flatter 

YOL. LXI. 1 
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w« shall have met. My ulterior movements shall remain un^nded 
till 1 have rested for a day. 

' Brogheda, as Cromwell's mty, and twice bemeged in that wai*, is a place I 
eoold lo(^ at for some'hours with proper interest, especially if I had an intelli¬ 
gent monitor to tell me what to look at, but ihat 1 fear is far too great a luxury 
to hope for ; I must try to do the best 1 can without that. In any case.! 
win call at the Post Office, and if a letter from you lie there Waiting me with 
any indication as to Brogheda, and more especially as to yourself, and how I 
can best see you, it is like to be very welcome indeed. No more in sucli 
a hurry as this.” ' 

Bundrnm was not, as Carlyle supposed, a watering-place on the 
coast, but a village on a slope Of the Bublm mountains, where 1 was 
then spending the summer,. It ooiltented him, however, and he met 
there, among other notabilities, most of the writers and orators on 
whom their contemporaries bestowed the soubriquet of Young Ireland. 
He was evidently pleased with some of them, and he won their 
respect and sympathy in no limited measure. We brought him to 
Conciliation Hall, where he saw O'Gonnell, and to as many of the 
lions oi Dublin as it was possible to interest him in, and after a brief 
visit he sedled away to England, leaving many enthusiastic friends 
behind. The relation of these young Irishmen to Carlyle was some¬ 
what different from the relation existing between him and thoughtful 
young Englishmen. He did not teach them to think as Jis thought, 
but he confirmed their determination to think for themselves. As 
they were not idlers nor fops, but serious students, they welcomed his 
dictum that work done was the best evidence of life and manhood, 
and that any toleration of shams or false pretences was fatal to self- 
respect. I can confidently affirm that his writings were often a cordial 
to their hearts in doubt and difficulty, and that their lives were more 
sincere, simple, and steadfast because they knew him. 

W. E. Fokster. 

The year after his visit the famine which sprang from the potato 
blight of 1846 was raging in Ireland. He sent me the report of a 
young Quaker intrusted with the distribution of a relief fund contributed 
chiefly by the Society of Friends. It exhibited such practical sense 
and generous sympathy that I read it with much intere^ little fore¬ 
seeing that the young man would, in a few years, become a stem ruler 
of the country to which he was a benevolent visitor. 

“ Chelsea, March 1, 1847. 

“ Bear BuFFYj—Here is a paper which has come to me to-day from tlie 
witer of it, a very worthy acquaintance of mine, which as a smairmemorial 
of me for the moment, a small drop of oil on huge waters of bitterness and 
tumult, I send you to read. Forster is a young wealthy manufacturer, who 
migrated some years ago from Devonshire or Cornwall to Yorkshire for 
taking up t hat I trade, and was recommended to me by John Sterling ; 1 
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have ever since liked him very well. A Qimker*^r rather the son of a 
Quaker, for he himself has little to do with what is obsolete, a most cheei^, 
frank-hearted, conrageons, clear-sighted young fellow;-—the Quakers, some 
months ago, made a special subscription for Ireland, and derided^ like pnidexit 
people, on sering with their own eyes their money laid but. Sbtstei^s father 
and self were of the deputation, for that end, or, for at^ht I kiiQ#; vi^ere 
the sole deputation; and this is the report they have given in. Bead' it^ I 
say, and enjoy five minutes of a Sabbath-feeling—not too frequent wi^ any 
of us in these times. 

It is long since I heard anything direct from you; nay, in the N'cAvm 
itself I now hnd but little of you; only here and theroi in some geniai? 
h«^est, patient humm, word (as in the paper on Emigrixtion l^t week) do I 
trace your hand, and with all my heart wish it speed. The asj^t of Ireland 
is beyond words at present. The most thoughtless here is struck into 
momentary sUence in looking at it; the wisest among ns cannot guess what 
the end of these things is to be. For it is not Ireland alone; starving 
Ireland will become starving Scotland and starving England in a little 
while; if this despicable root will but dead, we may at last all say 

that we have changed our sordid chronic pestilential atrophy into a swift 
fierce crisis of death or the beginning of cure; and all < revolutions' are 
but small to this—if the potato will but stay away ! Your Irish governing 
class are now tictually brought to the Bar ; arraigned before Heaven and 
Earth of w^govoming this Ireland, and no Lord John Bussell or ‘Irish 
pai'ty ’ in Palace Yard, and no man or combination of men can save them 
from their sentence, to govern it bett^, or to disappear and die. The sins 
of the fathers fall heavy on the children, if after ten generations—surely, I 
think, of all tlie trades in the world that of Irish landlord at this moment 
is the frightfullest; the Skibbereen peasant dies at once in a few days; but 
his landlord will have to perish by inches, through long years of disquieting 
tumult, dark violence, and infatuation under yet undGvelojied forms; and 
him, if God take not pity on him, nobody else will pity! Either this, it 
seems to xne, is inevitable for the Irish landlord, or else a degree of manful¬ 
ness and generous wisdom, such as one hardly dares to hope from him— 
from him, or from those about him. It is really a ti'emendous epoch we 
have come to, if the potato will not return! And then, as I said, our 
Scotch landlords, and then also our English, come in their turn to the Bir— 
not much less guilty, if much more fortunate—and th^ now will have a 
ravelled account to settle ! But England and they ai'e fortunate in this, 
that we have already another aristocracy (that of wealth, nay, in some 
measure that of wisdom, piety, oouragb)—an aristocracy not at all of the 
‘chimericalVor *do nothing* sort, though not yet recognised in the 
Heralds* books, elsewhere well; hut an aristocracy whirii^^ d^^ actually 
guide and govern the people, to such mctent f£t leM as that they do not by 
wholesale die of hanger. That you in Ireland, esEoept in some fractions of 
Ulster, altogether want this, and, have nothb^ ha landlotids, seems to me 
the fearful peculiaw^y of Ireland. To relieve to at 

least render Ireland habiiable for capitaUsts, if not for heroes; to invite 
capital, and industrial govemoxs and guidance (liw Lammsh^^^^ B^nn 
Scotland, from the moon, and from the Bing of Saturn); what othm? sal¬ 
vation Cah one see for Ireland ? did and idm of all true patriotism is 
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' fiurdy tbitberward at present! Alas 1 you must tell Mitcbel that I read , 
■with ever greater pain those wild articles of his, which, so much do I love 
in them otherwise, often make me very sad. Daniel O'Connell, poor old 
manTnow nearly done with his noisy unveracities, has played a sad part in 
this earth! All Ireland cries out, ‘ You have saved us,* But the fact is 
veiy far otherwise. Good Heavens, when I think what pe^ilent distraction, 
leading direct to revolt and grape-shot, and yet unsounded depths of misery 
he has cast into all the young heroic hearhs of Ireland, I could wish the 
man never had been born! Mitchel may depend on it, it is not repeal 
from England, but repeal/rom ike Revile that will save Ireland. England, 
too, I can very honestly tell him, is heartily desirous of ‘ Kepeal,* would 
welcome rep^l with both hands if England did not see that repeal had 
been forbidden by the laws of Nature, ahd could in the least believe in 
repeal! Ireland, I think, cannot UJt awoAor and sail away with itself. 
We are married to Ireland by the ground plan of this world—a thick- 
skinned labouring man to a drunken ill-tongued wife ; and dreadful family 
quarrels have ensued! Mitchel I reckon to be a noble, chivalrous fellow^ 
full of talent and manful temppr of eveiy kind. In fact, I love him very 
much, and must infinitely regret to see the like of him enveloped in such 
j*oor delusions, partisanships, and narrow violences, very unworthy of him. 

^ Young Ireland,* furthermore, ought to understand that it is to them that 
the sense and veracity of England looks mainly for help in a better admin¬ 
istering of Ireland; to them (and not to the O’Connell party, who are well 
seen for what they are), to them, in spite of all their violence, for it is 
believed that there are among them true men. This I can testify as a fact 
on rather good evidence. Adieti, dear Duffy; 1 meant but a word, and here 
is an essay! 

“ Ever yours, 

“ T. Cablylf. 

The Chapmans were to send you a book they had been reprinting of 
mine. I suppose it arrived safe. Head the Tablet of yesterday, and forgive 
the editor for some nonsense that now and then falls from him; tliis ii> 
sense. These poor priests in Cloyne : w'eeks ago when I read the report of 
their meeting I said to myself, ‘ Thank God for it. This is the first rational 
utterance of the human voice I have yet heard in that wide howl of misery 
and folly which makes the heart sick! * May all the priests in Ii'eland with 
one accord do the like, and all true Irishmen join with them. Adieu.*’ 

A little later he sent felicitations on an event of higli personal 
importance to me. 

“ ClIBLSBA, March 15, 1847. 

** DsaB Duffy, —I am delighted to hear of your good fortune! From a 
phrase in your foimer letter I had been anticipating something of this kind, 
whk^ now it seems has happily arrived, t noticed the young beauty, among 
the others, that day in Bagot Street; but had I then known what was 
ccmung I should have taken a much closer survey. Pray give her my best 
regards; my true wishes that ^is new union may be bleme^ to you both, 
that you may have many happy, and, what is much more, many brave and 
noble years together in this world. If it be the will of the Fates 1 shall 
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he right glad to make farther acqu(iiiitance with thi$ lady, perhaps under 
better> auspices, some time by-and-by. The site of your new house (for we 
went by so many routes to Dundrum) is not at present very clear to^^me; 
may I know it better, one day, iuid see with satisfaction what a temfde of 
the Muses, and stronghold of the heroisms and veracities, you have made of 
it, even in these dark times! A man in all * times ^ makes his world: 
this in the darkest condition of the elements is a gospel that should never 
forsake us. 

“ I am very idle here at present; but surely, if I* live, shall not always be 
idle.’ The world, mainly a wretched world of imposture zenith to 
Oadir, seems as if threatening to fall rapidly to pieces in huge rufh about 
one’s ears; it seems as if in this loss of the poor Irish potato the last 
beggarly him that hid tlie abyss from us were snatched away, and now its 
black throat lay yawning, visible even to fools 1 How to demean Oneself in 
these new circumstances is rather a question. We shall see JSooea strettaf 
occhi 8ciolti» 

“I will say no more about ‘Kepeal’ at present. The * Coxcombs in 
London’are a dreadful sorrow to us all, and every honest soul of us is 
straining as he can to get rid of ihem in some good way—:to change them 
and their windy spouting establishment into some real council ,of Amphic- 
tyons. But we know also that ^ready they are not ‘the dovemmont,’ 
except in name merely; that already the real Government^ and even the 
Acts of Parliament, for every locality, rest truly with those that have power 
in that locality—in Ireland with the Irish aristocracy, for example; the 
imore is your woe ! Do you think they are precious to any good man 
here ? Adieu. 

“ T, Oaelylb.” 


His Second Visit to Ireland. 

Three years later, Carlyle paid a second visit to Ireland. To mako 
the conditions and circumstances of this new journey intelligiblo 
«om6 brief explanation may be convenient. In the interval the 
political and personal fortunes of his Irish friends had undergone a 
tragical reverse. The gensfrons young men who sarround^ him in 
1846 wei% for the most part State prisoners or political refugee in 
1849. A famine, which had twice decimated the agriciiltaral popula¬ 
tion in a country which produced a superabundance of food for all 
its people, drove men to abandon further reliance pn petitions and 
remonstrances to a deaf oracle. The Enropean revolutions of 1848 
indicated another possible remedy for intplerabie wtoug^ and in the 
midsummer of year a nadonal iiwurreothm was attempted. In 
the forlorn and dis^ted conditipn of the, people It failed utterly, 
and the men ree^nrible ibr the attend ik»^ the vexym^ 
indeed, who had welcomed Carlyle to l^BfshM^d 
oonvioted of h^h toeason or treason felony, and were toansported 
beyond the tw. 

For my part, I had been four rimes arraigned for the same ofiteioe 
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as liiy fri^ but it proved impossible to attain a verdict. The 
curious story of my escape has been alrea% told in detail.* It may 
be Stated in a sentence. Lord Clarendon, then Lgrd Lieutenant, 
honoured me with his special enmity, and to procure a sure and speedy 
verdict against me, so overstrained the criminal law that, by the skill 
of my eminent counsel, the instrument was shattered in his hands. 
After ten months' close imprisonment, during which the steam was 
three times kindled in. the frigate designed to carry me into penal 
exile and had to be three times extinguished amid considerable 
public laughter, which seriously discomposed ofBcial and judicial 
pwsons, I was admitted to bail, to come up if required for another 
trial at the next Commission. 

'During my imprisonment, Carlyle wrote to me with affectionate 
sympathy. He was far from approving of an Irish Kevolution, or 
believing one possible ; but it may be assumed that he was of opinion 
I had not done anything in furtherance of that object unworthy of a 
man of honour. 

“Chelbea, Oetdter 23, 1848. 

“ Dear Doffy,-I t was not till last night that I could discover for myself 
any distinct plan of attempting to convey a word of sympathy to you, in 
tliis the time of your distress; and I know not still for certain whether 
the small enterpise can tfike effect. If this bit of paper do reach you within 
your strait walls, let it be an assurance that you are still dear to me; tliat 
in this sad crisis which has now arrived, we here at Chelsea do not find new 
cause for blame snperadded to the old, hut new cause for pity and respect,, 
and loving candour, and for hope still, in spite of all! The one blame I 
ever had to lay upon you, as you well know, was that, like a young heroic 
all-trusting Irish soul, you had hdkved in the prophesying of a plausible- 
son of lies preaching deliverance to your poor country; and believing, had, 
as you were bound in that case, proceeded to put the same in practioo, cost: 
what it might cost to you. Even in this wild coui-se, often enough denounced 
by me, I have to give you this testimony, that your conduct was never other 
than noble; that whoever might show himself savage, naiTOw-minded,. 
hateful in his hatred, C. G. Duffy always was humane and dignified and 
manful ; nay, often enough, in the midst of those mad tumults, I had to 
recognke a voice of clear modest ivisdom and courageous veracity,, 
admonishing * Repealers * that their true enemy was not England after* 
all, that repeal from England, except accompanied by rt^al frmi the 
Bevily would and could do nothing for them ; and this most welcome 
true voice, almost the only such I could hear in Ireland, was the sam^ 
0. p. Duffy's. Courage, my friend, all is not yet lost! A tragic 
destiny has severed you from that one soui'ce of mischief in your life. 
Let this, though at such a hideous cost to you, be welooma, as instruction 
dearwbought but indis^nsable l ^y Heaven's blessing, this is no finis in 
your course, but finis only of. a huge mistake, and the beginning of a. 

Four Years of Irish.History.” By Sir C. Gavan Daffy. London: Cassell k Co. 
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muchnobler course, delivered from I mean wbat i say. Ibe soul of 
a man oan by no agency, of men or of devils, be lost and ruined but by bis 
own only; in all scenes and situations ibis is true, and if you are tbe^ true 
man 1 take you to be, you will find it so yet. Oouxuge, I say ; coiuu^,' 
^tienoe, and for a time picm gUmce f If it pl^e God, there is yet a day 
given us ;■ * uK days have not set,’ no, only Some of them. 

“Dear Du%, I know not whether you can send me any word of reinem- 
brance from the place where you are, but rather understand that you mmM » 
nor is it material, for I oan supply the word, But»if now, or hencelorth at 
any time while I live, I could be of any honest service to you, by my resources 
or connections here or otherwise, surely it would be very welcoM news to 
me. Farewell for the present. My wife joins in affectionate salatation to 
you. That autumn evening on the pier at Kingstown, with your kind figure, 
and Mitchel’s in the crowd, yes, it will he memorable to me, while I continue 
in this world. Adieu.—^Yours ever truly, 

Carlylk.” 

After my release from prison, 1 spent a few weeks in London, and 
saw much of Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, and tlieir closest friends. I do 
not think his second visit to Ireland was projected at that time, but 
shortly after my return home he mooted it in a letter. 

“ Chelsea, ifizy, 1849. 

“ Dear Duppy,—T here has risen a speculation in me, which is getting 
rather lively in these weeks, of coming over to have a deliberate waUc in 
Ireland, and to look at the stran^ doings of the Powers there with my own 
eyes for a little. The hot season here—of baked pavements, burning skies, 
and mad artificialities growing ever madder, till in August they collapse by 
sheer exhaustion—^is always frightful to me; and during this season, from 
various causes, is likely to be frightfuller than common : add to which, that 
I have fewer roal fetters binding me here than usual—nothing express at 
all but an edition of ^ Cromwell,* which the printers, especially after two 
weeks hence, may manage for themselves; in short, all taken together, I 
incline much to decide that I ought to give myself the sight of one other 
country summer, somewhere on this green earth; and that Ireland, on 
several accounts, has strong claims of preference on me. I do not expect 
much pleasure there, or properly any ' pleasure’; alas! a Book is sticking in 
my heart, which cannot get itself written at all; and till that be written 
there is ub ho^ of peace or benefit for ate anywhere. Neither do I expect 
to learn much out of Jkeland; Ireland is, this Imig while past, pretty satis¬ 
factorily intelligible to me-~no phenomenon that comes across from it 
requiting much explanation; but it seems woi^ whOe to hok a, little at the 
unutterable Gur^im Qui/ of Brltisb, and indeed European, things, which 

has visibly brcken lh^th there: in that respect, ff another, Ireland 

seems to me the h(^b^^ all spots in the wor^ < There is 

your problem, ymww; bco^ my friend.’ I will t6 myeelf: * llien, see what 
will make ci thi^ I ’ In sbort^ why I ^ end look at Iieland, 

and be my own Commissioner there? Wm. Edward Forster, 
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^fc^mthemiadle andi ia trotli,^^^^ d«yj®ff 

jaugu^j^a matt pntcdoal feinn. r ^n#b»Uy 

■' My.'pii^ipfri?Atl^ iitberto do iiot ampuiit to ftmch} yot I ani doing[i 
under obstructions, ^hat I can. Yesterda.y, liot till after much gropmg, I 
did at last get a tolerable map of Ireland (the Bailway Oommissioners’, in six 
big pieces). I have examined or re-examined various books j but, unfortun¬ 
ately* find hardly one in the hundred worth examining. Sir James Ware’s book 
(by Harris) is the one good book I have yet seen. Flaherty says * Camden 
saw England with both eyes, Scotland with only one, and Ireland c<rct<s, 
with none ’—nevertheless, Camden is yet by far my best guide in histor cal 
topography; indeed he, the very Apollo of topographers, has rendered all 
others vile to me, unendurable on any ground that ho lias touched, I have 
also read the life of Si. Pained—Jpcelyn’s absurd legend; the dreary com- 
mentai’ies of poor BoUandists; and St. Patrick’s own (which 1 

believe to be genuinely his, though unfortunately it is typical, not biographi¬ 
cal) ; and one of the few places where I yet clearly aim to be is on the top 
of Cixiagh Patrick, to wish I could gather all the serpents, devils and 
i^iakfid thither again, and rolling them up into one big mass, fling the whole 
safely into Clew Bay again 1 St. Patrick’s Purgatory too (but the real one, 
—in Bough Erne, I think); the Hill of Tarah likewise,—and if I could find 
that Castle of Barwastb (or Ardnochar and Horseleap, in W. Meath county) 
where the native carpenter, when Hugh de Lacy w'as showing him the mode 
of chipping and adzing, suddenly took his axe, and brained de Lacy- I 
should esteem it worth while. The famishing XTnioiis,* I of course want 
-especially to see; this of itself, I suppose, will take me into the ‘ Picturesque’ 
department, which, on its own strength, I must not profess to regard much. 
What remarkable jfien have you in Ireland ? TAcre is a very wide question. 
But, in fact, I am still, as you perceive, in a dim inquiring condition as to this 
tour, and solicit help from any likely quarter. Aubrey de Vere has under¬ 
taken to put down on paper his notions of a set of Irish mUMles and 
mtahilia for me: one of the purposes of this letter was partly to try whether 
you perhaps would not contribute a little in the same way, or in any other 
way ? Write me a w'ord as soon as you have leisure, on this and on other things. 

‘^[John] Poivster w’as greatly pleased with you both, and perhaps thei’e 
may be an abatement of nonsense in one small province of things by reason 
•of that visit. What you axe deriding on for your own future course will 
T)e veiy interesting to me, so soon as it has got the length of bring talked 
about. We send many kind regards to Mrs. Huffy, last seen as a Maiad^ 
then vanishing in the dust of the Strand,—Eheu! In Bagot Street there 
is a beautiful sister, whom I remember well, and always wish to be remem¬ 
bered by. t No more; paper and time are done. 

“ Ypuxs, ever truly, 

“T. Oabitle.” 

* The Poor Iisw Unions, where the famine was most aggravated, 
t Mrs. Callait, a woman ef remarkable gifts and accomplishment^ to whom Carlyle, 
as will be seen, sent friendly messages for more than forty years. 
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I WM not in prison at I4ie time &i:&S^ tbe jonmeyv 
teminated on the 12th of July, little mc^e than a month from the 

OnteEA,/ifM 8, 

Dbae Dufey,— -Many thanks for yoUr eomfortable, kind, and msfcructive 
letter. I like well to fancy you fishing; in the clear Waters about Bray, in the 
^ill valley of the Dargle, in this weather, and *do iinagine that whatever else 
you may catch, there is a real chance of your achieving, in such scenes and 
employments, some addition of health and composure both tobody and mind. 
Pear nothing for the ‘ 12th of July ’; there is, 1 suppose, not the slightest 
purpose on the part of the official persons to try that operation again; they 
know too well that if they did, they have not the least chance to succeed. 
If it pleases Heaven, you shall have passed victoriously through that most 
dangerous experiment, dangerous not from Monahan* alone, or even chiefly, 
as 1 read it, and a new and clearer course will henceforth open for you, not 
to terminate without results that all wise men will rejoice at. You have 
an Ireland ready to be taught by you, readier by you just now than by any 
other man ; and God knows it, needs teaching in all provinces of its affairs, 
in regard to all matters human and divine 1 Consider yourself as a brand 
snatched fi'om the burning, a provideniM man, saved by the beneficent gods 
for doing a man’s work yet, in this noisy, bewildered, quack-ridden and 
devil-ridden world; and let it, this thought, in your modest ingenuous heart, 
rather give you fear and pious anxiety than exultation or rash self-con¬ 
fidence—as I know it will. 

Certainly 1 mean to avail myself of your guidance, of your proffered 
company, if it will at all suit; and we will take ‘the three weeks ’ in what¬ 
ever quarter your resources can best profit the common enterprise. Mean¬ 
while, as to time—though I feel that there ought now to be no delay on 
my part (for in fact I must soon go to Ireland, or elsewhither), there has 
yet been no day fixed, and my speculations and inquiries, which still 
continue, yield me scattered points of interest all over Ireland; but except 
the ‘ famine districts,’ which one must see, but would not quite hasten to 
see, there is no point I am decisively attracted to beyond all others; so that 
the voyage hitherto is still in ntibihus m to all its details. As to the day 
of its comm^cement, which is the first indispensable detail, A. de Yere 
advisee that I should wait a little till the cholera abate in those sad regions. 
1 myself think of coming by steam from London at once, speculate on start¬ 
ing second Thursday henoei sometimes (in san^ine mbments) even first 
Thursday! To-morrow I am to consult with TwM (lun excellent man, 
who loves Ireland, whom you would have lovedyou^^^ him); to-day 
I go for the Penn^ Ct/tihpsBdia afi^rs you spoke I read Frasei* too, with 
the map; and much else. I must see Glendalough, iWns, Enniscorthy, 

* The Irhih Attorney-Genend. 
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Donerfiile (Mouser’s House there); in fact 1 am getting fondeet of Wexford 
I find. Write to me what your times are, so far as they are fixed. 

• “ Yours, ever truly, 

*‘T. Caelylb.” 

Bat to gd) a piulofiopher afloat on seas which he had not explored 
was no ordinary enterprise, and it needed several additional despatches 
before he set sail. 

* “ Chelsea, Jam 16, 1849. * 

<< Evm* since Sunday last I have had a despicable snivdOing cold hanging 
about me; fruit of these grim north winds, which we enjoy here in the 
grey condition with almost no sun. Add to this a most wearisome minia¬ 
ture painter, who (with almost no effect) has cut out the flower of every 
morning for me; and has not yet ^ded, though he is now reduced to aiter- 
, dinner hours—and, in fact, may end when he like, for he will never manage 
his affair, 1 perceive, 

“ So that I have been obliged to give up Thiirsilay first; but do now 
definitely say Thursday emit a week ; barring accidents, I mean to sail on 
that day (ten a.m.) in the steamer for Dublin from this port; when the 
steamer will arrive, you can perhaps toll mSf for I do not yet learn here, 
having hitherto been no farther eastward than the office in the Regent’s 
Circus in prosecution of my inquiry. Expect me then, however, if accidents 
befall not, and if with utmost industry I do not fail to get these innumer¬ 
able ragtaggeries settled or suppressed in time for tliat morning, ‘ Thursday 
come a week,’ which I think is the twenty-eighth of the month, is an¬ 
nounced as my day of sailing. Mrs. Carlyle purposes, in a day or two 
after, to set out for Scotland and some secluded visiting among friends. 
iVnster may now, for what I know, appear in Dublin about the same time; 
his perennial cheerfulness, intelligent, hearty, and active liabits would 
render him a very useful element in such an expedition, I believe. But at 
any rate I am delighted that you go with me, and I really anticipate a 
little good from the business for myself and for all of us. 

“ Twistleton, whom I see again to-morrow, will funiish the introductions 
you suggest. If the agent of any English estate, or indeed, I suppose, of 
any chief Irish one, could prove serviceable, most pi*obably some of my 
friends here could procure it for me; but that, at any rate, can be managed 
from Ireland quite as welL Of Irish aristocrats I remember only Stafford 
O’Brien, Lin’d Bessborough, Castlereagh, &c., non© of whom, by the aspect 
of him, had much promise for me, I suppose the Imperial Hotel is as 
good as any? Please say, and consider of tours, and of methods, das., for 
two persons, and for tliM Kildare, Maynooth, ifcc., and then southward along 
the coast. Three days in Dublin, or even two. 

“ Yours ever truly, 

“ T. Caelyle.’* 

' Ohblsea, Jane 24, 1849. 

“ Deae Duffy, —^Your Dublin agent for ships is right, and I aan wrong: 
for Dublin the days of sailing are Wednesday and Saturday (if one looks 
narrowly, with spectacles, into the comers of the thing); and what is more, 
their hour of sailing seems to he variable, sometimes so early in the morning 
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as would not suit me at all! Add to whic^, I am sunk over head and ears, 
in a new avalanche of Cromwell rubbish all this day (the hMy 1 do ho^, of 
that particular species of employment!), and 1 have hardy time to Sa\e the 
post, and send . you a word postpmii^ tlie exact decision* On the whole> 
Holyhead and the railway still survive* My attraction for the other route 
was partly that I might see once the southern shores of England; also ihat 
I might be left entirely aUntj which, for two days in a returning* Dublin* 
steamer, I calculated might well be my lot. Alone, and very miserable, ih 
will beseem me to be, a good deal in this the most original of my ♦ tours,* 
Brief, on Monday I will try to settle it, and then tell you. 

“ Forster does not come with me; will join me when I like alter, <fco. Ac, 
I mean that ymi shall initiate me into the methods d travel, and keep 
me company so far as our routes, once fixed upon, will go together. Your 
friendly cheerfulness, your knowledge of Ireland, all your goodness to me, 
1 must make available. Define to yourself what it is you specially aim towards, 
in travelling, that I may see how far without straining I can draw 
upon you. 

“ People are giving me letters, Ac.; Aubrey de Vere has undertaken for 
‘ six good Irish landlords,’ vehemently protesting that * six ’ (suggested by me) 
is not the maximum number. He wishes to send me across direct to Kilke© 
(Clare County), where his friends now a#e. A day or two of peace at some 
nice bathing>place, to swim about, and then sit silent looking out on the 
divine salt flood, is very inviting to my fancy; hut Kilkee aU at once will 
not be the place, I find. 

“ Twistleton brought his successor Power down with him last night; 1 
hoped Power might have been an Irishman; but I do not think he is* 
Twistleton is decidedly a to Ireland, I reckon, as matters now stand; a. 
man of much loyalty, pious affection, stout intelligence, and manful capability 
every way. 

“I have read a good many of your friend Ferguson’s ‘ Irish Counties,^ 
which is slow work, if one hold fast by the map; but is very instructive.* 
I wish these articles existed as a sepaiute book.^ 1 would take them witb 
me as the best vade memm on such a journey. Have you got the book 
‘ Facts from Gudore ’ ? I nevei* couM see it yet, but consider it well worth 
seeing. Irish songs you also remember. 

“ A Mr. Miley, a Catholic priest of your city, was to have come to me one 
day ; but I think the unfortunate paintei* must have deterred Lucas and 
him; at all events, they did not appear. 

** Enough for thm day; on Monday a more definite prophecy, us to time 
at least. 

“ Yours ever trul>', 

V Chelsea, 26^ 18491 

** Deae Duffy,—O n Wednesday, by the At^&ne^ or by something dse 
better if I fail in the Athlone (of which you elmll have notice); expect me^ 
therefore, not later than that day; and so let ohe point, the preliminaiy of 
all, be fixed at last. 

* Probably Sir Samuel Fergason’a topographical papers in the DuhUn Vnmrtilif 
Mhgaaune, 
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“A slock of letters, to be used or not, for Dublin and other places, 
especially for the ruined West, is accumulating on me; in Dublin I have a 
Dr, Stokes, Dr. Kennedy, Chambers, Walker, and various military and 
official people; certainly longer than ; two days ’ will be needed in Dublin 
if l am to get much good of these people; but I will make what despatch 
proves possible. 

You have your * routes ’ in a state of readiness that we may be able at 
once to get to business. At present, Maynooth, Kildare town, and then 
some march across to Olendalough, or through Wicklow, is £guring in my 
imagination; after which, Wexford, Ross, WaterfoiHi, dtc. But in my present 
state of insight all hangs in the clouds. I wish only I were fairly among 
the hills and green places, with the summer breeze blowing round me, and a 
friendly soul to guide and cheer me in my pilgrimage. Kildare, I repeat, 
for 8t. Bridget's sake- -Bridekirk (her kirk, I suppose) was almost the place 
of my birth; and Bridget herself, under the oaks U0l> years ago, is for her 
own ^e beautiful to me. One Fitzgerald, a Suffolk Irish friend of long 
standing, ofiers me introduction to some specifically Irish family of his 
kindred in that region—on the Ourragh itself, if I remember. We shall see. 

“All kinds of business yet remain for me, and not a minute to spire. 
People say the Queen is coming to look at Ireland, foolisli creature! 

“ Yours ever truly, 

“ T. Cahlyljs.’' 

Carlyle reached Dublin on the Srd of July, and spent a week in 
accepting hospitalities from a few of his original friends of 1840 who 
remained, and from various official personages, to whom he brought 
introductions from London. He left behind some hasty notes of his 
Irish journey, which have unhappily Reen published since his death. 
He gave them to his amanuensis soon after they were written; they 
passed through several hands, and finally reached a firm of publishers, 
who printed them, and sent proofs to certain of Carlyle’s friends for 
consideration. I recommended that the proposed volume should be 
snppres^d, out of respect for his memory ; but Mr. Fronde, who could 
speak with more authority in the premises, was of opinion that the 
publishers were free to do what they pleased with what had become 
them property, and he saw no objection to tbeir giving it to the world. 
Carlyle describes himself as setting out from Scotland, “ in sad health 
^d 8^ humour,and this temporary gloom discolours the book, 
xhough he is universally courteous in his reference to the friends to 
whom I presented him in Dublin and during the subsequent journey, 
some of them country gentlemen, banisters, and doctors, who a few 
months before had been political piisoners, or iasorib^ in the Castle list 
of suspects, he writes of notable persons of both sexes in Dublin who 
received him with lavish hospitality with a licence of language which 
1 ani pereu^ed he himself would neither have justified nor sanctioned 
had he lived to see it in print.* Iliere is nothing whicffi a twyai might 

known a« “ Reminiscencea of my Iridi Journey in 1840.’’ Br 
Thomas Carlyle. London; Sampson Low, Marston k Co. 1SS3. ^ 
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not have written to his wife or friend without offence, but much quite 
unfit to be launched into publicity.* 

Carlyle was at this time past fifty years of age, had a strong,^ well- 
knit frame, a dark, ruddy complexion, piercing blue eyes, closen^awn 
lips, and an air of silent composure and authority. He was com¬ 
monly dressed id a dark suit, a black stock, and a wide-brimmed hat, 
sometimes changed for one of soft felt. A close observer wouli have 
recognised hiin as a Scotchman, and probably concluded that he was 
a Scotchman who had filled some important employment. There was 
not a shade of discontent or impatience discernible in his counten¬ 
ance ; if these feelings arose they were kept in check hy a disciplined 
will. It must be remembered that by this time his, life had grown 
tranquil; he had outlived his early struggles to obtain a footing in 
life, and a hearing from the world; he had written the French 
Revolution and Cromwell,” and his place in literature was no 
longer in doubt. A number of young Englishmen, beginning to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves as writers or in public life, recoguised him as 
master, and one of the show-places which distinguished foreigners 
were sure to visit in London was the narrow house in a little street 
off the Thames, where the Philosopher of Chelsea resided. 

This is the aspect he presented among men to whom he was for 
the most part new. But 1 must speak of his relation to his fellow- 
traveller. If you want to know a man, says the proverb, make a 
solitary journey with him. * We travelled for six weeks on a stretch, 
nearly always tSte-MMe, If 1 be a man who has entitled himself to 
be believed, I ask those who have come to regard Carlyle as exacting 
and domineering among associates, to accept as the simple truth the 
fact that daring those weeks of close and constant intercourse, there 
was not one word or act of his to the young man who accompanied 
him unworthy of an indulgent father. Of arrogance or impatience 
not a shade. In debating the arrangements of the journey, and all 
the questions in which fellow-travellers have a joint interest, instead 
of exercising the authority to which his age and character entitled 
him, he gave and took with complais^ce and good fellpwidiip. 

I do not desire the reader to infer that the stoiios of a contrary 
character are absolutely unfounded. But they have been exaggerated 

* A cariottfi pedigree of Irisli discontent mii^t be ead^oted from ex¬ 
perience on this jouruey. He was the guest in nubUn, Cork, OsIwbj, and 

other towns, of mini who were embodiments of a passion Which had unite recently 
exploded in an nnanooessful insurreotion. The introchietlons he\b^gi^ ^m London 
were sometimes to men who were sons of noted rebels of a j^vions generation, who 
had conspired with Lord Sdwud litsgerald mid TObe for separation from 

England Dr. Stokes, Presidmtt of the College of Phi^olana and a Professor in the 
University, he notes as ** son of an United Irishman.** Sir Alexander MacDonnell. 
Chief Commissioner of EditoatiOn, as son of an United IxiShmaB, too ’*; and in a 
yonng Fellow of the Uniyerslty he recognises the Lmixeate of *98. He evm encoun¬ 
tered the Irish disobnten^ which was ripenine for an eruption twenty years later, in 
the person of Isaac Butt, hot yet an avowed KatioBaUst **I saw, among others, 
ConnoiUor Butt, brought up to me by Dufiy: a terribly black, burly son. of earth; 
talent visible in him» mt stiU more animalism; big bison-head, black, not qitiu un- 
brutal: jplad when he went ott' to the Galway Clrouit * or whithersoever.** 
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.out of reasonable relation to fact, and have caused him to 
gzieronsly misanderstood. He was a man of genuine good nature, 
with deep sympathy and tenderness fi>r human sud^ng, and of 
manly patience under troubles. In all the serious cares of life, the 
lepeated disappointment of reasonables hope, in privation hording 
•on penury, and in long delayed recognition by the world, he bore 
himself with constant courage and forbearance. He was easily 
disturbed, indeed, by petty troubles, if they interfered with his life's 
work, never otherwise. “ Silence is the necessary condition of serious 
thought, and he was impatient of any disturbance which interrupted 
it. Unexpected intrusion breaks the thread of reflection, often past 
repair, and he was naturally averse to such intarusion. He had 
sacrificed what is called success in life in order to be free to think in 
^solitude and silence; and this precious peace, the atmosphere in 
which his work prospered, he guarded rigorously. At times he 
suffered from dyspepsia, and critics are sometimes disposed to forget 
that dypspepsia is as much a malady, and as little a moral blemish, 
as toothache or gout, and the sufferer a victim rather than an 
•offlmder. I shall have occasion to return to this subject later, and I 
am content to say here that I have often seen a “brisk little some¬ 
body critic and whipper-snapper in a rage to set things rights ” show 
more temper in an hour than this maligned man in an exhausting 
journey of weeks. 

We travelled slowly during a great part of July and August, 
through Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, in journeys of many 
bours at a time, made in the carriages of our friends, in railway 
trains, stage coaches, or Irish cars. There were opportunities for 
continued talk, which I turned to account in a manner which 
Uarlyle describes in his Irish Reminiscences.” Two or three extracts 
will sufficiently indicate how the daily tek-H-Utc was employed. 

** Waterford car at last, in the hot afternoon we rattled forth into the dust, 

. Scrubby ill-cultivat^. country. Duffy talking much, — makw^me 

ixdh Kilmacthomas, clean, white village, hanging on the steep decliningly. 
Duffy discovered ; enthusiasm of all for him, even the policeman. Driver 
privately whispered me he would like to give a cheer. ‘ Don’t, it would do 
him no good.’ . . • Jerpoint Abljer, huge distressing mass of ruins, 
huts leaning ontlie back of it-r~to me nothing worth at all, or less than 
nothing if dUeUmUlm, must join with it. Rest of the road singularly for¬ 
gotten ; Duffy keeping me m hu»y at talk, I suppose. ‘ Carrickshock ’ farm on 
the west, where ‘18 police,’ seizing for tithes, were set upon and all killed 
eome eighteen or more years ago. And next? Vacancy, not even our talk 
remembered in the l&u^—p’ohahly cf gueetions vshkh I had to anm&r. 
Duffy, &c.” 

Sometimes we seem to have got on dangerou^y eatplbrive topics. 
This afternoon was it I argued with Duffy aboui Smith O'Brien; I 
tnfinitely vilipending, he hotly eul<^ising the said Smith,” or “ Sadly 
weaiy; Duffy reads Irish ballads to me, unmusical enough,” where his 
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tempcnrary mood probably infiiiezices his Bat tbe talk was 

chiefly of eminent men whom he had known* When I named a man 
in whom I was interested, he spoke of him flarthtd^ Whenl named 
another he took np the second, and so thron^bont the day* ifkiiew 
liiat one of his most notable gifts was the power of making 
tonches a likeness of a man’s moral or physioid aspect, not 
forgotten. His portraits were not always free &om a strain of exag** 
geration, but they were never malicious, never intentionally caricatured; 
they represented his actual estimate of the person in questi<m« It has 
been said of him that he had a habit which seemed instinctive of look*' 
ing down upon his contemporanes, but it must not be Jngol^en that 
it was from a real, not an imaginary eminence. He insisted on a high 
and perhaps impossible standard of duty in the men whom he discussed, 
but it was a standard he lived up to himself, and it only became 
chimerical when it was applied indiscriminately to all who were visible 
above the crowd. His own life was habitually spent in work, and 
belonged to a moral world almost as far apart from the world in which 
the daily business of life is transacted as the phantom land of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is sometimes forgotten how completely 
posterity has pardoned in Carlyle’s peers characteristics which are 
treated as unpardonable crimes in him. His sense of personal 
superiority was nob so constant or so vigilant as Wordsworth’s, 
though the poet was perhaps more cautious in the exhibition of it; 
Burke was far more liable to explosions of passion, and Johnson 
harsher and more peremptory every day of his life, than Carlyle at 
rare intervals in some fit of dyspepsia. 

Of his manner, I ought, perhaps, to say a word. In a tSte^Mite he did 
not declaim but conversed. His talk was a clear rippling stream that 
flowed on without intemiption, except when he acted the scene he 
was describing, or mimicked the person he was citing. With the play 
of hands and head he was not a bad mimic, but his countenance and 
voice, which expressed wrath or authority with singular power, were 
clumsy instrumenl^ for hadinoffe. But his attempts were more enjoy¬ 
able than skilful acring, he entered so frankly into the farce himself, 
laughing cordially, and manifestly not unmindful of the contrast his 
levity presented to his ordinary mood. Though he commonly spoke 
the ordinary tongue of educated Engliriimen, if he was moved, espe¬ 
cially if he was moved by indignation or oohtenipt, be was apt to fall 
into what Mrs. Carlyle c^ls very derided 

I made notes of his talk daily, and flnal^ them to him to 

read. He playfully excused himself, but tacitly sanctioned the prac¬ 
tice, which I oonti&iied down to his death* It is more than forty 
years since the earliest notes were writteri* 1 have omitted maz^^ 
whirii time has rencks^ obsriete, o^erwise they remain as they 
were set down on the day of the conversation. I more than es 
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tat^d destroying them as they had answered their original pnrpose, 
vHbich was simply my personal instruction, but when I considered what 
would be the worth of Bacon or Burke’s impression of his, most notable 
contemporaries, 1 shrank from destroying Carlyle’s judgments on men, 
concerning many of whom the world maintainB a permanent interest 
What most of us enjoy with the keenest relish in the knemoirs and 
correspondence of men of letters is their judgment of each other. We 
can rarely accept it without reserve, but what Montaigne thought of 
Ekbelais, what. Ben'Jonson thought of Shakespeare, Rousseau’s 
private opinion of Voltaire, Samuel Johnson’s estimate of Fielding 
and Richardson will always be memorable. Even Byron’s rash judgment 
on Wordsworth and Keats, Southey’s contempt for Shelley, or, to come 
lower down, Brougham’s estimate of Macaulay, or Macaulay’s estimate 
of Brougham are only obiter dicta in criticism, but are tit-bits in literary 
gossip. We do not regard Fielding as a blockhead and a barren 
rascal because Johnson pronounced him to be so, or Wordsworth as a 
poetical charlatan and a political parasite on the authority of Byron, and 
when Brougham declares that Macaulay could not reason, and had no 
conception of what an argument was, or when Macaulay affirms that 
Carlyle might as well take at once to Irving’s unknown tongue as 
write such an essay as ‘‘ Characteristics,” there is no harm done except 
to the critic himself, but we would not willingly lose even the splenetic 
judgments of men of genius much less judgments which are often pro¬ 
foundly wise and always substantially fair like those uttered by 
Carlyle. 

Wordsworth. 

On our first day’s journey, the casual mention of Edmund Burke 
induced me to ask Carlyle who was the best talker he had met 
among notable people in London. 

He said that when he met Wordsworth first he had been assured 
that he talked better than any man in England. It was his habit to 
talk whatever was in his mind at the time, with total indifference to 
the impression it produced on his hearers; on this occasion he kept 
discoursing on how far you could get carried out of London on this 
side and on that for sixpence. One was disappointed perhaps, but, 
after ail, this was the only healthy way of tfJking to say what is 
actually in your mind, and let sane creatures who listen make what 
they can of it. Whether they understood or not, Wordsworth main¬ 
tained a stem composure, and went his way, content that the world 
went quite another road. When he knew him better, he found that 
no man gave you so faithful and vivid a picture of any person or thing 
which he had seen with his own eyes. 

1 inquired if Wordsworth came up to this description he had heard 
of him as the best talker in England. 
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Well, lie replied, it was true yon would get more meaiung out of 
what Wordsworfch had to say to you than from anybody else. Leigh 
Hunt would emit more pretty, pleasant ingenious dashes in an hpor 
than Wordsworth in a day. But in t^e end you would find, if wdtt 
considered, that you had been drinking perfumed water in cm case, 
and in the otiher you got the sense of a deep, earnest man, who had 
thought silently and painfully on many things. There was one 
exception to your satisfaction with the man. When he spoke of 
poetry he harangued, about metres, cadences^ rhythms and so 
and one could not be at the pains of listening to him. But on all 
other subjects he had more sense in him of a sound and instructire 
sort than any other literary man in England. 

I suggested that Wordsworth might naturally like to speak of the 
instrumental part of his art, and consider what he had to say yery 
instructive, as by modifying the instrument, he had wrought a revo¬ 
lution in English poetry. He taught it to speak in unsophisticated 
language and of the humbler and more familiar interests of life. 

Carlyle said. No, not so; all he had got to say in that way was 
like a few driblets from the great ocean of German speculation on 
kindred subjects by Goethe and others. Coleridge, who had been in 
Germany, brought it over with him, and they translated Teutonic 
thought into a poor, disjointed, whitey-brown sort of English, aind 
that was nearly all. But Wordsworth, after all, was the man of most 
practical mind of any of the persons connected with literature whom 
he had encountered; though his pastoral pipings were far &om 
being of the importance his admirers imaging. He was essentially 
a cold, hard, silent, practical man, who, if he had not fallen into 
poetry, would have done effectual work of some sort in the world. 
This was the impression one got of him as he looked out of his 
stem blue eyes, superior to men and circumstances. 

1 ssud I had expected to hear of a man of softer mood, more 
sympathetic and less taciturn. 

Carlyle said, No, not at all; he was a man quite other than that; 
a man of an immense head and great jaws like a crocodile^s, cast in a 
mould designed for prodigious work. 

g Feancis Jefreubv. 

After a paw he resumed. As far as talk might be regarded as 
simply a recreation, not an inquiry after truth and sense, Jeffrey said 
more brilliant and interee^g things than miy man he had met in 
the world. He was a bright-eyed, lively, ^genuous little fellow, 
with something fascinating and i^iant in him when he got into his 
drawing-room tribune. He was not a great teacher, far enough £rom 
that, nor a man of solid sense like Wordsworth, but his talk was 

VOL.LJri. K 
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lively and graphic^ thoagli/ when one came to consider it, it was not 
in any remarkable degree instructive or profitable. It was pleasant 
and iiitillating, at any rate, like the odorous perfume of a pastille 
mUles flev/rs. 

I remarked that, having started in life with the toditional estimate 
of JeflQ^ey as the king of critics and so forth, I found his articles in 
the EdMufffh when I hunted them out with infinite pains, 

t^in and disappointing. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, his speculations and cogitations in literature 
were meagi^ enough. His critical faculty was small, and he had no 
true insight into the nature of things; but the Edinlwrgh Bmuw had 
been of use in its time, too; when a truth found it hard to get a 
hearing elsewhere, it was often heard there. At present the great 
Review was considerably eclipsed, and the influence with which it 
started into life was quite gone. 

Bnownma and Oolehidge. 

I begged him to tell me something of the author of a serial I had 
come across lately, called “ Bells and Pomegranates,” printed in pain¬ 
fully small type, on inferior paper, but in which I took great delight. 
There were ballads to make the heart beat fast, and one little tragedy, 
“ The Blot in the ’Scutcheon,** which, though not over disposed to 
what he called sentimentality, I could not read without tears. The 
heroine’s excuse for the sin which left a blot in a ’scutcheon stainless 
for a thousand years, was, in the circumstances of the case, as touch¬ 
ing a line as I could recall in English poetry : 

“ 1 had 110 mother, and we were so young.” 

He said Robert Browning had a powerful intellect, and among the 
men engaged in literature in England just now was one of the few 
from whom it was possible to expect something. He was somewhat 
uncertain about his career, and he himself (Carlyle) had perhaps con¬ 
tributed to the trouble by assuring him that poetry was no longer a 
field where any true or worthy success could be won or deserved. If 
a man had anything to say entitled to the attention of rational 
creatures, all mortals would come to recognise after a little that there 
was a more effectual way of saying it than in metrical jnmbers. Poetry 
used to be regarded as the natural, and even the essential, language of 
feeling, but it was not at all so; there was not a sentiment in the gamut 
of human passion which could not be adequately expressed in prose. 
Browning s earliest works had been loudly applauded by undisoerning 
people, but he was now heartily ashamed of them, and hoped in the 
end to do something altogether different from ** Sordello ” and 
** Paracelsns.” He had strong ambition and great confidence in him¬ 
self, and was considering.his future course just now. When he first 
met young Browning, he was a youth living with his parents, people 
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of reE^table position among 1^6 BuKienteTs, but not wealtii^ neither, 
and the little room in which he kept his books was in that sort of trim 
that showed he was the very apple of their eyes. He was about six 
and thirty at present, and a little time before had marned Miss 
Barrett, the writer of various poems. She had long been ccmhned to 
a sofa by spinal disease, and seemed destined to end there veiy 
speedily, but the ending was to be quite otherwise, as it proved. 
Browning made his way to her in a strange fanner, and th^ f^l 
mutually in love. She rose up from her sick bed with recovered 
strength and agility, and was now, it was understood, ^erably well. 
They married and were living together in Italy, like the hero and 
heroine of a medimval romance. 

I asked him did he remember a little poem of Coleridge’s called, 
“ The Suicide’s Argument ” ; it had the most astonishing resemblance 
to one of Browning’s various styles, and in a smaller man would 
suggest palpable imitation. 

This was the poem; 

* “THE SUICIDE’S AKGUMENT. 

Ere the birth of my life, if I wished it or no. 

No question was asked me—it could not bo so! 

If the life was the question, a thing sent to try, 

And to live on be Yes; what can No be ? to d&e. 

Natubb’s answbb. 

Is’t returned, as ’twere sent ? Is’t no worse for the wear T 
Think first, what you are I Call to mind What you were ! 

I gave you innocence, I gave you hope, ♦ 

Gave health and genius, and an ample scope. 

Ketum you me guilt, lethargy, despair 7 
Make out; the invent’ry; inspect, compare! 

Then die—if die you dare! ” 

He replied that Browning was an original man, and by no means 
a person who would consciously imitate any one. There was nothing 
very admirable in the performance likely to tempt a man into imitation. 
It would be seen by-and-by that Browning was the stronger man 
of the two, and had no need to go marauding in that quarter. 

I said I thought the stronger man would find it hard to match 
“ Christabel,” or The Ancient Mariner,” or to influence men’s lives 
as they had been infl;uenoed by “ The Friend,” or “ The Lay Sermon ** 
in their day. 

Not so, Carlyle said, whatever Coleridge had written was vague and 
purposeless, and, when one came to consider it, intrinsically cowardly, 
and for the most part was quite forgotten in these times. He had 
reconciled himself to believe in the Church of England long after it had 
become a dream to him. For his part he had gone to hear Coleridge 
when he first came to London with a certain sort of interest, and he 
talked an entire evening, or lectured, for it was not talk, on whatever 
came uppermost in his mind. There were a number of ingenious 
flashes and pleasant illustrations in his discourse, but it led nowhere, 
and was essentially barren. When all was said, Coleridge was a poor, 
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greedy, sensual creature, who could not keep from his laudanum bottle 
though he knew it would destroy him. 

One of the products of his system, he added, after a pause, was 
Hartley Coleridge, whom he (Carlyle) had one day seen down in the 
country, and found the strangest ghost of a human creature, with 
eyes that gl^med like two rainbows over a rained world. The poor 
fellow had fallen into worse habits than his father^s, and was main¬ 
tained by a few benevolent friends in a way th|^ was altogether 
melandioly and humiliating. Some bookseller had got a book called 

Biographic Borealis ** out of him by locking him up, and only 
lettmg 1^ out when his day’s work was done. He died prema¬ 
turely, as was to be expected of one who had forgotten his relation 
to everlasting laws, which cannot by any contrivance be ignored 
without worse befalling. His brother, he believed, had long ceased to 
do anything for him. The brother was a Protestant priest; a 
smooth, sleek, sonorous fellow, who contrived to get on better in the 
world than his father or brother, for reasons which need not be 
inquired into. He had the management of some model^High Church 
schools at Chelsea, and quacked away there, pouring out huge floods 
of the sort of rhetoric that class of persons deal in, which he tried to 
persuade himself he believed. These were about the entire outcome 
of the Ooleridgian theory of human duties and responsibilities. 

I inquired if he had ever seen a sonnet by Coleridge not included 
in his pofus, but published in “ The Friend,” entitled ‘‘ The Good 
Great Man.” In my judgment it might be confidently placed beside 
the best sonnets of Milton and Wordsworth; if Eobert Browning had 
written it of Thomas Carlyle, it would do honour to them both. He 
had not read it, and I recited it from memory. 

“ How seldom, Friend! a good great man inherits 
Honour or wealth, with all Jiis worth and pains! 

It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 

If any man obtain tliat which he naerits, 

Or any merit that which be obtains. 

'* For shame, dear Friend! renounce this canting strain ; 

What wouldst thou have a good great man obtain ? 

Place-titles—salary—a gilded chain, 

Or throne of corses which his sword hath slain 7 
Greatness and goodness are not means but ends, 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 

The good great man 7 Three treasures, love and light, 

And calm thoughts, regular as haftint’s breath, 

And three firm friends, more sure than day and night, 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death.'** 

TeB, he seid there were bits of Coleridge fanciful and musical 
enough, but the theory and practice of his life as he lived it, and his 
doctrines as he practised them, was a result not pleasant to contem¬ 
plate. 

* S^hig of this Httle poem ievetal years afterwards With Hobert Browning, he 
pointed out a fact which had escaped me, that though in structure and character 
It is a sonnet, it might be technically denied that title, as it has a line more than the 
legitimate number. 
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Reverting to Browning, L told Him that 1 found it difficult to 
induce my friends to accept him at my estimate. One of them, to 
whom I lent ** Sordeilo/* sent it back with m inquiry, whether by 
any chance it might be the sacred book of the Irvingite Church, 
written in their unknown tongue ? If it had a meaning, ae I had 
assured him,' was there any good reason why the problems poetry 
should be more abstruse and perplexing than the problems of 
mathematicB? 

At a later period (1854), speaking again of tHie Brownings, t asked 
Mm if he had read Aurora Leigh.*’ I found graphic character painting 
and charming bits of social philosophy in it, and a style as easy and 
flowing as the best talk of cultivated people. What it wmited, I 
thought, was what her husband was strongest in, dramatic power. 
The feeble old Puseyite and the peasant girl, the woman of fashion 
and the woman of genius, spoke the same epigrammatic or axiomatic 
language. If it were reduced to half the length it would probably 
have twice the chance of living. 

Carlyle said he had read little bits of “ Aurora Leigh,** in reviews 
chiefly, and did not discern anytMng in it which suggested the proba¬ 
bility of its living beyond its little day. * It furnished ra^er a 
beggarly account of this nineteenth century, with wMch one might 
guess future centuries would not concern themselves much. She went 
extensively into Fourierism and phalansteries, things likely to be 
altogether forgotten, and which would make the reading of the book 
a task as difficult to the next century as Spenser’s historical allegories 
or Dryden’s theological ones were just now. But she did not want a 
certain bright vivacity and keen womanly eye for the strange ''things 
transacted in the theatre of the world neither. If it was too big, 
that was not an uncommon fault of books just now. After a pause, 
he went on to say that he often reflected what an old Roman or a 
vigorous Norseman would make of modem sentimental poetry, or of 
such a windy phenomenon as Shelley, 

Gaeleton. 

I recalled an incident at one of our recent breakfasts in Dublin, the 
by**play of wMch had escaped him. He was speaking of SheUey, and 
declar^ he was a poor shrieking creature who had said or sung nothing 
worth a serious man being at the trouble of remembering. D. F. 
MacCarthy, a young poet, who was an enthuidastio Shdleyite, was in 
great wrath, but controlled himself out oi respect ibr the laws of hospi¬ 
tality.* William Oarietonjf who was present, took up Carlyle’s dictum, 
and declared Ikat this was what he had loi^ been saying to these 
young men, but they would not listen to Mm. MacCarthy, who had 
great humour and readiness, and who was persuaded that Carietmi 

F. MacCarthv, the translator of Calderon and author of ” JSarlr Days of 
Sh^ey,’* &c. t Author of The Traits and Stories of the Irish Teasao^." 



ibe troiible to either Shelley or Oeriyle, looked 
i^hixa reproachfully amoDient, and said, Surely, Oarletcm, you would 
not di^arage Shelley’s masterpiece, ‘ Sartor Resartus?’” The 
ripple of laughter with which the company received this sally put 
Carleton o^ his guard ; he looked round the table with his keen 
natural wit, divined the state of the case, and escaped the ambuscade. 

Ah, my young friend,” he said, " it would be well for Shelley if he 
could write a book like ^Sartor Resartus.*” 

f 

Savage Landor. 

I spoke of Savage Landor. Landor, he said, was a man of real 
capacity for literary work of some sort, but he had fallen into an extra¬ 
vagant method of stating his opinions, which made any serious accept¬ 
ance of them altogether impossible* If he encountered anywhere an 
honest man* doing his duty with decent constancy, he straightway 
announced that here was a phenomenal mortal, a new and authentic 
emanation of the Deity. This was a sort of talk to which silence was 
to be preferred. Landor had not come to discern the actual relation 
of things in the world, very far from it. But there was something 
honourable and elevated, too, in his view of the subject when one 
came to consider it. He was sincere as well as ardent and impetuous, 
and he was altogether persuaded for the time that the wild fancies he 
paraded before the world were actual verities. But the personal im¬ 
pression he left on those who casually encountered him was that of a 
wild creature with fierce eyes and boisterous attitudes, uttering pro¬ 
digious exaggerations on every topic that turned up, followed by a 
guffaw that was not exhilarating; rather otherwise, indeed. 

I said he dropped his paragons as abruptly as he took them up. 
The first edition of the Imaginary Conversations ” was dedicated to 
Bolivar and Sir Robert Wilson ; to Bolivar because he accomplished a 
more memorable work than any man had ever brought to a termination 
in this universe, and to Wilson for prodigious military achievements 
and heroic personal virtues. John Forster told me that Landor 
erased these dedications because he had altered his mind about the 
men, and regarded Bolivar, in particular, as an impostor, crowned with 
laurels for winning battles at which he was not even present. 

Yes, Carlyle replied, this was his method of procedure. He was 
not inflexible in his opinions, but he was inflexible in his determination 
to be right, which, when one came to consider it, was the more manful 
and honourable method, 

I suggested that it was a serieus deduction from the Imaginary 
Conversations ” that they had the dramatic form without the dramatic 
spirit. He made Romans, Saxons and Sandwich Islanders talk the 
same balanced periods, and approached the heart of a subject by the 
same slow Socratic method. And he sometimes destroyed the illusion 
of his work by putting sly sarcasms, on Htt or Byron, Napoleon or 



tiliB Omits and Bosuns, or of Eoglishmeii oi 

Yes, he wd, ey^ in the windy rollicking N 
you met human beings whose sayings belonged to the speaker, and 
were not to be confounded one with another $ but the ** Conversations ” 
were all more or less Landor. The^ were dim touches of character 
in his statesmen and poets which Wilson or Lockhart could not 
match, astonishing liveliness and vigour, too, and a &r wider horijson 
of human interest. • 

I inquired whether literature was not merely his pastime, taken up 
by fits and starts? 

He replied that Landor had been drawn into literature by ambition; 
he found it did not altogether succeed with him ; his merits were far 
from being acknowledged by all mankind, which soured bim in dealing 
with his fellow-creatures. 

After a pause he went on, Landor, when he was young, went to 
Italy, believing that England was too base a place for a man of 
honour to dwell in; but he soon came to discover that Italy was 
intrinsically a baser place. For the last ten years he lived near Bath, 
coming rarely to London, which he professed to hate and despise. 
He had left his wife in Italy, giving her all his income except a 
couple of hundred pounds to get him a daily beefsteak in England. 
She was not a wise or docile woman, and he could not live with her 
any longer. He was about to remove his children that they might 
be properly educated, a task for which he esteemed her in no way fit, 
but the eldest son snatched up a gun and declared that he had come 

to a time of life to form an opinion on this question, and by G- 

he would shoot any one who attempted to separate his mother and 
her children—so Landor had to leave them where they were. 

I inquired if his wife were the lanthe to whom so many of his 
poems were addressed. Carlyle said he. thought not; lanthe was 
probably a young girl at Bath, whom Landor counted the model of all 
perfection, and whom he got a good deal rallied about in London, 
other people forming quite a different estimate of her gifts. 

Odds and Ends. 

He fell into a pleasant gossip on trifling things, and suggested 
that going the whole hog was probably a phraiM of Irish origin. 
Hog he found was a synonym in Ireland for a teapenny piece when 
that coin was in common use in the country. It might be assumed, 
without much improbability, that an JLrishman who began to give his 
ftiend a treat in a ftugal spirit gradually warmed to the business, and 
at length, in an explosion of hospitality, proclaimed his intention of 
magnanimously spending the entire coin. In this sense, going the 
whole hog had a plain significance; but in the other it was hopeless 
nonsense, I told him that I thought I had recently chanced on the 
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explanation of another perplexing phraee, Hamlet’s test of his own 
sanil^—^that he knew a hawk from a handsaw. A plasterer who was 
working for me called to the boy in attendance to bring him his 
hawk, which it appears is the name of the sort of pallet on which a 
plasterer carries mortar. Knowing a hawk from a handsaw in this 
sense was a natural enough test of intelligence! like knowing a hatchet 
fix>m a crowbar. 

Was there any evidence, he inquired, that the word was in use 
in the reign of Elizabeth? This was an indispensable basis for my 
hypothesis. The hawk and the heronshaw of falconry seemed a 
more natural comparison in the mouth of a young prince than one 
taken from the tools of an artisan. Speaking of the significant 
sayings of notable men, 1 happened to quote Lord Plunket!s phrase : 
that to the unthinking history was only an old almanac. He said 
the phrase, if anybody cared to know, was not Lord Plunket’s at all, 
but Jimmy BoswelFs, who said to Johnston that somebody or other 
would reduce all history to the ocmdition of an old almanac, a mere 
chronological series of events. I answered, laughing, that the 
currency of Jimmy Boswell^s book in Ireland sixty years ago was an 
indispensable basis for any theory that called in question PlunkePs 
originality. Speaking of tiie difficulties foreigner find in mastering 
colloquial English, he mentioned a blunder of Mazzini’s, who called 
Scotch paupers “ Scotch poors.” I told him a kindred story which a 
friend of mine, who visited Dr. DolUnger, brought home with him. 

There is a prodigious multitude of infidels in Germany, 1 fear,” 
said my friend. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the professor, “ infidels are 
numerous, but there are a good many ‘ fidels ’ also.” He had been 
smoking all day, and I suggested that one who suffered so much 
from sleeplessness and indigestion ought not to smoke, or at any 
rate to smoke so oon8tantly.i He replied that he probably did 
himself some slight injury, but not much. He had given up smoking 
for an entire year at the instance of a doctor, who assured him 
at a period when he sufiered much that his only ailment was too 
much tobacco. At the end of the year he was walking one even¬ 
ing in the country, so weak that he was hardly able to crawl 
from tree to tree, when he suddenly determined that whatever was 
amiss with him that fellow at least did not understand it, and 
he returned to tobacco, and smoked since without let or hindrance. 
In latter days he had got in London a bunch of liepeal pipes, as 
th^ were called, which were by far the best he had ever met 
with; but he could not get a further supply in Dublin, though he 
had made ciurefnl inquiries. I laughingly assured him that these 
excellent Eepeal japes were strictly reserved for true believers, and 
I would get a supply if he qualified in the ordinary manner. 

0. Gavak Duffy. 


{To he continued.) 



THE FOREIGN POLICY OF ITALY. 


A fter the remarkable and ifdportant articles oh Italian a&irs 
recently published by both t^he Bsmew and the 

E&ouia des Deux M(mAes^ it s^ins almpi^ superfluous for me to approach 
the subject. My excuse for so domg is that mine is a neutral country, 
quite apart from the riYalries and ambitions of great PowerSi and 
whose sole interest in foreij^ poUties is the maintenance of peace, the 
further development of economic relations between nation and nation, 
and the general progress of humanity. It follows, therefore^ that 
what I say, failing any other merit, will, at all events, possess tiiat of 
Impartiality. 

In the two articles which Signor Crispi wrote in the Contempobabt 
Review,* his object was to prove that the recent policy of Italy and 
her adhesion to the Triple 'Alliance had been compelled by the fact 
that France was, and ever had been, hostile to a united Italy, and had 
never really recognised Rome as its capita,!. Signor CTis|>i is here 
both right and wrong; in other, words, it is essential tery carefully 
to distinguish between different periods and currents of ideas. 

It is, of course, obvious that an event so important as the estab¬ 
lishment, on the cox^nes of France, of a, umted redm of the first 
magx^tude, involving the suppression of the tmupOrd power of the 
great head of the Catholic Church, coidd not be siliQil^ 
by all Freuchmen, cn* more parttcnliurly by^ unity 

of Italy, as cap^l, has always |nd stiR finds, 

enemies in aU Oatholics imd Ultram!^^^ course, 

can excite no It Was opposed call 

the pditM is to say, themselves, 

as Signor Crispi does m behalf of his 01 m ^nia:y, 

• Jaae and August, 1891. 
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view of the possible rivalries of nations and of the balance of ; 
power,. It is quite clear that France—^then in the enjoyment 
of complete unity, and the first military nation in Europe—was com¬ 
paratively far stronger when her neighbour Germany was split up 
into twenty little separate States, not unfrequently rivals, and at all 
events incapable of united action, and when Italy was also dividend 
into prindipalitieB. Thiers constantly referred to this state of thinga 
in his speeches. Not only Liberd-Cons^Tativea like; but 

Republicans such as Eugene Pelletan, and Socialists such as Proudhon, 
also expressed the same opinion. All, while anxious to see Italy 
delivered from a foreign yoke, were desirous that in her own interest, 
as well as in that of France, she should form a federation and not a 
united State. And, at the present day, in view of the existing 
situation, and from a French standpoint, might they not well maintain 
that they discerned the future ctearly ? It cannot, therefore, be denied 
that two powerful and mfluential groups in France were opposed to 
the unity of Italy. 

But, on the other hand, the gre hiajority of the French people 
were in favour of it; and thi^ in coxuacquence of two orders of ideas 
which are veiy prev^ent in the country. Without going so &r as to 
adopt Gambetta’s famous motto, “ Clericalism is our great enemy,'’ 
the hourgeame, the workmen, and even the peasantry, are, as a rule, 
anti-clerical. This general sentiment is a legacy of the Revolution, 
easily explained by the horror which any recollection of the former 
state of things inspires. The great mass of the French nation, 
therefore, applauded the fall of the temporal power, and the mere 
notion of France taking up arms to defend it would have appeared 
monstrous and absurd. 

In the second place, at that period, France considered herself the 
patroness of all oppressed nationalities. She was fired by a noble 
enthusiasm for the independence of Greece, of Italy, and later on of 
Hungary- She would have delivered Poland from Muscovite rule, at 
any cost, in spite of German opposition and risk of a war with 
united Europe. There were popular movements and insurrections, 
with cries of “ Vive la Pplogne," not only under liouis Philippe, but 
as late as the Second Republic. What Frenchman was not moved by 
the perusal of Silvio PelUco's “Le nrie Pngiom^ by George Sand's 
“ Oroo,”and by the ys^s of the poets who depicted the auflferiings of 
Italy ? Who did not long to see the hard and cmei Austrian 
dominion in the land of Dante and Petrardi coime t^ 

Such as these, which were favoaiip^ we may 

even i^y were sriU very after 

187,0, in vaui 

::th6ir ibnn side of the 

Victor Emmanuel had shed tears, and even gone so far as to insult. 
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Ma trusted Minister, Sella, when it was proved to Mtu that the Italikoi 
army was wholly incapable of taMng the field in time, l^e generous, 
though wholly futile, effort of Garibaldi, who attempted to come to 
the rescue of Bourbaki’s army when it was already oomjletely dis-, 
oj^nised, was not forgotten. 

How has it happened that the mtural friendship between two 
sister nations has been repboed by such very different feeKngs ? 

The reason is certainly not, as Signor Crispi and many other 
Italians of note with him maintain, the fear lesVlVadc^ j^Ould sup¬ 
port the Pope, and even reconquer his States for him by fOroe' erf arms; 
itisrihpart, the occupation of Tmris by french tixwps; for 
of chastiBing the Kroumirs. Thb is a veiy iihportant 
will endeavour to prove later on: 

But the true and ^rious cause ql the exis^g ill-feeling between 
France and Italy lies still deeper We may it in the position 
which Italy took in Eui^pe, after she united kingd^. De¬ 
finitely liberated and was admitted to a place 

beside England, France, Geihiany^^^ P and iliistro-Hungary. 
She became the sixth Great Power, and'h voice, with the others, 
in regulating the politics of our eonrii^idi* 

It would, have been wiser to n^use tjiia onerous and perilous 
honour. Happy the small States v/hiioh have no such weighty respon¬ 
sibility ! But it was too inuCh to expect such exceeding wisdom from 
either the king or the country^ Jdthough taking her seat amons^ 
the DU Majores, Italy Bright srill Im kept somewhat in the back¬ 
ground, and only interfered in' the ddiberations of the PCwers in 
order to defend the rights of the people, or in humanitarian questions, 
abstaining for herself from any recourse to arms, and letting it be 
clearly understood that all her resemrees and all her activity 
were to be devoted to home affairs. This attitude, which is very 
similar to that adopted by the United States when they take part 
in any congress or confermaoe of the Powers, would have placed 
Italy in the same soirt of position as, for instance, Spain. I have 
spoken to this effect very frequ^tJy, and many years ago, to 
eminent Italian statesmen of different parties ; all, without 
exception, including that great Parliamentarian-Hso prudent, so 
moderate, so far^^ing^Minghetti, repudiated ai^ euCh notion 
withi the utmost indignation, as wholly unworthy <rf regenerated 
Italy. They she was now a such, 

mu^ hoaour8.^^^^^^^fe a 

Belgium er a Swits^I^ of 96j066,000;—never! 

Itrwas a duty to bSrs^ her dignity, and her j^ ius^ to have 
the riliht M interiiit^de in ihtekiaiional affidris, ta eohtribate to ^ 
rndbienance (rf the bf Europe, and;‘ mbre particularly, |h 

the Mediterrane^ and the preppndsraiice of one or other 
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a£ her noighboiiw from threatening her own security. It was, ther^ 
fore, essential that she should be possessed of a large army and a pow w- 
fal fleet) and also of colonies. ^ 

Italy was eager to give her opinion, even on the most delicate 
questions. For example, before the English were obliged to occupy 
Egypt, in order to save it from anarchy, on the refusal of France 
to have anything further to do with the matter, it was proposed to 
form a sort of protectorate of the three Powers—France, England, 
and Italy. The failure of this scheme, which was at the time amply 
justifled by the very considerable interests possessed by all three States 
on the banks of the Nile, was a cruel disappointment for Italy, for 
which those who recollect the inmd^t have never consoled themselves. 
It would have been a satisfaction to Italy to be completely entangled 
in the Egyptian wasp’s^nest, from which even France preferred to 
withdraw,* Every one beyond tlie, Alps, at that period, seemed to 
be attacked by that mania for g^tness, designated so appropriately 
by the much re^tted Jacini as which led every Italian 

to be anxious l^at his country diould play an important part in the 
affairs of the world. 

Besides, the one special object, common to all Italian statesmen, of 
maintaining the eqnilibriuii in jtiie Mediterranean, sufficed alone to 
create, sooner or later, antagonism and difficulties in their relations 
with France. France, powerfully established on the two shores of 
.this inland sea, with her thirty-eight million inhabitants, her almost 
.^xbaustless finances, her innumerable army and excellent fleet, must 
Inevitably occupy a preponderating position. It is clear, therefore, 
that if Italy wishes to maintain a chimerical equilibrium, she can 
-only do so by seeking alliances, and more particularly that of England, 
who also considerji that she mast have her share of influence and power 
in the Mediterranean. 

We may, then, repeat that the idea of equilibrium in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which Italy, so far, has ever laid stress upon as a matter of 
vital interest, implied a latent antagonism with regard to France. An 
V.unlooked-for incident rendered this antagonism open. 

I have been informed, on good authority, that in the conferences 

* It may be recollected tjiat M. de Freycinet appealed to the Chamber for a vote 
-jof credit for the pui^se of sending a small body of four thousand troops to Egypt, 
to act in concert ivlth the English in maintaining order there. The offer of oo-openuion 
came from tl e Cabinet of St. James's. The great interest of France in Egypt, particu* 
larly in the 8 uez Canal, was an ample justihcation for such interfer^ce. Nevertheless, 
after a brillir nt and catting speech by M. Cl^menceau, the Chamber of Deputies rejected 
the Bill by « a overwhelming majority—416 votes to 75—and M. de Freyoinet resigOB^. 
Frenchmen aow biiterly :^ret this vote of July 29,186^, and yet who can sa^ ^at 
21. d^meno 'laa was not right ? There is nothing more dangerous than a condptninium. 
This was wel^irovedhj the occupation of Schleswig-Holstein by Frnssia and Austria 
conjointly. Whidi spemal advantage would it be to France at the present moment, 
her red trousens were mounting guard at Cairo in company with English red coats ? 
The point of interest for the world in general, and also for French trade and finance, 
is whether order and secnrity are established in Egypt If England be willing to take 
upon herself the rtfk of police ofhcer, why envy her so nngrat^la task ? 
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wliich preceded the Berlin Treaty the represeiittfttxves of Italy felt 
themselves ve^ much shut out, their colleagues displaying great 
coldness towards them, and even at times a lack of goodwOL TM 
toeaty, and especially its immediate results, provoked in Italy feelings 
of violent resentment. The general irritation was deep and lasting, 
Austro-Hungary received Bosnia and Herzegovina; England, Cyprus,; 
Bnssia, the liberation of Bulgaria and access to the mouth of the 
Danube; and France, (this was the very nadir of bittemess and 
humiliation) Tunis; whereas the young realm came away empty- 
hapded. ' 

It may be asked, “What did the Italians expect? Did they 
suppose that Austria would give up the Italian district of the T^rpl; 
or t^t Albania or Tripoli would be tcdcen fJSOm Turkey for her benelit ? ” 
Such ideas could not be entertained for an itmtan^ They hoped, 
perhaps, for Tunis, but France wotild never have permitted that. It 
is certainly somewhat hard for Italy to see the Regency henceforth 
annexed to Algeria, but is it not very natural that it should be so 
under existing conditions? It is argued that it is a permanent 
menace to Sicily; but is not Toulon still threatening to Genoa, ^ 
and in far closer proximity? 

Besides, in the event of war it France would never 

make her basis of operations in Afiica, where she has little or no 
resources, whereas on her owU coasts she is abundantly provided with 
men, arms, munitions, and provisions of all kinds. The Italians, 
however, conld not and would not listen to any argument. They, 
were so deeply irritated that their exasperation bordered on fury. 
It was beyond description, and quite general; it was shared by the 
most devoted friends of France, and by men renowned for their 
moderation.* 

The most cruel trial of all for Italy, however, was that she conld 
count on no support in her resistance to France. Russia was incon¬ 
solable at being obliged by the other Powers, inclnding Italy, to give 
hp the treaty of San Stefano. Austria conld not pardon the Irre*- 
dentist claims. And as for the two natural alUes, Germany and 
England, it was—oh mockery!—Lord Salisbury and Prince Bismarck 
who offered Tunis to France, the former with the view of giving to 
that Power a compensation calculated somewhat to deaden the notions 

: *. I found this to be the ease, not onij from letteie received from from a 

to the cbtmtry which 1 made jvtst at tl^t time. I one iblie example oat of 
seVeM which etrook the. At the banquet which the city of fhritt oSeled to the Institute 
Of International Iaw; in September 1S82, I was seated haihi to Of the chief 
kh^borities. Glanoinjj^ At the I observed that th^re iesre Only Italian wines, 
i reknarked (»u$ufilly to 1 was very pieatod ^ have an opportunity 

Of mhkihg the aoqiudhtoaoeef the wines of the oonntry.* *^1l^e ehall drink no more 
Fi^Oh wines,” he refried ; has refused to recognliie our rights, and has 
humiliated us. Her desire la to »ee us wholly crushed, but we w^ show that we can 
' defOiid Ourselves. JJven pur wOmen will take up arma. I had called forth, most 
voluntarily; kn explosion of indignation and anger which absolutely amased me. 
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of revenge, and the latter in order to create a canBO of disBenaion, anid 
lK>stility between Italy and ^France, of wWdi it- wonid 'met be ^ffioolt 
for him to reap the advantage, 

Italy, not accepting the of a dimterested would; 

see the power of its n^hbonrs increase without eithw 
iM^urally a.moBt ardeidi desire tov^get out. and 

exceptional position. . About this tiine 9^^ mi disquieting. nego¬ 
tiations, which were jpfoing on between Some and Berlin, induced 
the Italian Oovemment to throw itseSf into the “aims o 
We must here recall an incident of 1881-1882 which Signor Crispi 
wholly ignores in his two remar^ble articles, Prince Bismarck, 
who shortly before had urged lofw oi Ghiarantees 

agaimt the Pope, now asked im* its in favmr of His Holi¬ 

ness. M, de Schloezer waa defipdiche^ an official mission to 
the Vatican, bringing to the Pope a most amiable and reassuring 
message. A telegram from the Italian Foreign Minister , to the 
Italian Ambassadcw: in Ber% ^ b^ uneasiness felt at the 

Quirmal. The Pope and Ida Sui^ elated. They 

even went so far as to hope that some States 

to the Papal See.* 

Prince Bismarck, in thus «dwllitt the Papacy, or in seeming to 
do so, secured three great advantages. He obtained the votes of the 
extreme Catholics in the (german Parliament in support of his 
economic reforms. By putting an ^nd to the Kultiirhampf he 
lessened the hostility of the ^«gy in Alsace-Lorraine, and, lastly, he 
obliged Italy, standing alone and threatened as to Borne, to have 
recourse to himself. It was the tiick of the forced card. 

Could the Italian Gfovemment possibly do otherwise than seize 
such an opportunity as was then offered of abandoning her isolated 
position, which she recognised as fraught with peril, and securing the 
alliance of Germany, instead of the threatening hostility exhibited by 
Prince Bismarck in the eccteiastical question ? 

Her position was transformed by this alliance as by magic. It 
had been most painful and dangerous, and it was now excellent. She 
felt herself thenceforth-Strong, and well supported , as against France ; 
and all uneasiness as to foreign interferehoe in the Bomaa question 
vmiished. One might well ask the French iitatesmeiirrwho were them¬ 
selves so eager tio seize the first occasion of es^pe from their 

^ The sifctmtion was eo straiued, aud there to,# tbia momeut, such aitoral belief 
in the ao0ye interference of Germany in favonr m 

ehow the obstacles which stood in the way of ahy eneh st^ j depicted the hopes 
indhlged in by 1^6 Tado^ following ^ to see 

the Pope describe hini as looking quite joyfnl Those whb hart about hun 

look mysterious in order to oonoeal their too joy and thi^ seOr^ho^s. * No, ’ they 

whisper, * it to-morrow; but great things are :plottiagC ; Xtome is doomed ; 

Sella admits it j the Pope wHl again be kina. He will be deUvmod by ^e hand of 
barbarians, who Wlfl drive out the usurper. "—(Aitide in the ^ 

February 15,1882). 
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isolation, who haye recently displayed so eathuniasm the 

understimding with Ensisia, in spite of the& former infatnalaon for 
Poland—whether, taking into considexation the critAeid^'odii 
Italy, they would not have acted as she did ? Jiyery one xecoUects 
Eixng Humbert’s visit in 1882 to the Triple 

was discussed and approaohet through SigUor Manoihi, the Foreign 
Minister of Italy, and Count di Bobilant, the Italic Ambassador^^^^^a^ 
Vienna. I knew Signor Mancini personally^ and I hate hot the 
smallest hesitation in affirming that he was a sincei^ ftl^d of France. 
Pe was a staunch supporter of the peace and arbitreiubin principle, 
and would have refused to sigh any treaty inth ah agghse^te 
If he adhered to. the Triple Alliance, he did so, ii| thh Srkt {dace, 
because he was convinced that its result would be the maintenance of 
peace ; and, secondly, because it appeared to be the only safe course 
for Italy to adopt at the time.^ ^ ^ 

The mere recital of these well-known fedis proves that the conduct 
of Italy throughout this matter m to be es^plained not at all by any 
fear of French interference in: f^^ the Pope—a thing no one 
even thought of at that pemd^but; on the contrary, by the 
advances made to the Vatim^n l^j^tennahy through M. de ^hloezer’s 
mission, and by the thteateiiy|||^:Sd»t^de whm^ Bismarck 

assumed in 1881-82 towmds Q The action of Italy is 

far more easily justid^ and explained in this way than by reference 
to the chimerical fears. and apprehensions to which Signor Crispi 
attributes it. Frenchmen themselves; if they will but reflect, will be 
the first to recognise this fact. ' 

The Italians complain bitterly that the French, who are so hard 
on their own clergy at home, have neter by any public act recognised 
the occupation of Rome by Italy, as the Emperor William did, for 
instance, when he accepted King Humbert's hospitality at the Quirinal. 
We must however be just, and admit that the object of the Triple 
Alliance is to maintain the stains quo, and that this stilus quo means 
that France shall leave Alsace-Lorraine in the hands of Germany. 
Some Powers may, touree, congratulate them^ on a treaty the 
efibot of which is to lessen the chances oi^^waf; but one cannot 
expect Frenchmen to do so. As Italy forms pSirt of the barrier 
against the presumed designs of France, the hittter very naturally 
endeavours to seek means to weaken Italy. The Roman question and 
the attain, in a measn^ reSiilt, and, under 

certain 'in:'%er hands. 

It would 

It » quite as France should nt^ be willing to abandon 

#ie means at hbr dii^^ her own against the Allied 

Powem/ that Italy idicujd join the Triple 

'A!liahce‘/' 






rU ^ treaty W oter Sclitowig-Holstein to Pmssia^ 

there was a stipulation that the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
exelnsively Danbh portion of Schleswig should be duly respected j a^ 
clause which has never hitherto been observed. Can Germany 
reasonably ask France to give her adhesion to a state of things 
directly contravening a formal article of the Treaty of Nikolsburg, 
which, moreover, she is not called upon to see fulfilled, as she did 
not interfere in it ? * 

Although Prance did not choose to abandon a means of pressure 
which even Germany retained in her own hands until after the Triple 
Alliance was concluded, there was not the slightest real danger 
of the French Gtovemment defending ihie interests of the Temporal 
Power. Such a course could only have presented itself if the 
monarchy had been restored, and with a view to giving satisfaction 
to the clerical party, to whom the return to power would have been 
due. Napoleon til. acted in this way of his sympathy for 

Italy. But, even in such a case, the restored monarchy would almost 
certainly have hesitated to adopt such a policy on account of the 
resistance it would have met ’With and from Germany, 

which would have been interestedf'lg supporting Italy. Hence we 
see that, previously to 1882, there ^ nothing jto fear on this score; 
and it is, certainly, not any such puirely imaginary danger which could 
have induced the Italian Govenament to ally itself to Germany and 
Austria. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that since 1882 the situation 
has been completely altered. The French Republic is not likely to 
commit the egregious blunder of alitacking Italy, as Italians, by some 
singular aberration, seem sometimes to imagine it will do; * but the 
<iuestion of the Temporal Power is a thorn in the side of Italy, and, as 
Italy forms part of the barrier opposed to the claims and aspirations 
of France, the latter is not likely to give any assistance towards the 
extraction of the thorn, or the smoothing away of a difficulty which 
she might some day manage to turn to her own advantage. 

Having explained the. manner in which Italy, aspiring to become 
a Great Power, was dimwn on in spite of herself, and, one might 
even say, constrained and forced to enter upon the Triple Alliance, 
one is led to inquire why she did not withdraw from it after the 

* Baring the sumiaer of 1889, at the period of the Parie £xhibitio||^ie Italian 
Government seriously believed, at a given moment, that the French fleet Ipi about to 
surprise La Speszia, and destroy the arsenals there. It was thought right'tb inform the- 
Rnglisb fleet in the Mediterranean, which sailed at once to Obnoa, to follow the course 
of events, and be on the spot ready for any ememency. It spears that the explana¬ 
tion of this singular adventure is as follows: The fleet at loulon had been given, as 
a subject for foctioal study, an attack on La Speasia,*' Some non-oificial person 
informed of this had taken the matter seriously, and told the Italian Minister' of 
Marine, who, in his turn, did not think it impossible, there being at that time a deep 
conviction in Italy of the evil designs of France. This incredible story is, nevertheless, 
perfectly true. 



esl^relj changed, and |Hh^^ snmmer 

(1891) when her relatitohd with France were on a much mpr^^ 
tory footing, in consequence of the friendly attitude of the newly 
formed Cabinet of Di Budinl ? 

> Here, again, 1 think we might ia&Iy leare the conduct of the 
It^ian Government to the judgment of any impartial Frenchman, 
In the first place, there is the consideration of the point of honour, 
which at the present moment will be better understood in Paris than 
anywhere else. With the Franco-Russian agreement <m the point of 
settlement, Italy cannot, without being accused of cowardice and 
exposing herself to just attack, abandon her allies of the 

serious danger which henceforth threatens them.* In addition to this, 
the question of Rome, which was pressed by Germany in 1881-82 and 
which determined Italy to enter upon the Triple Alliance, still remains, 
and it is far more to be feared that this cause may be espoused by 
Germany and Austro-Hungary than by Republican France. 

It must not be forgotten that Austro-Hungary is at heart clerical, 
as are the Empermr and his Court ^ and that Frauds Joseph could 
not make up his mind to retuni the visit Ring Humbert paid him at 
Vienna for fear of wounding the^ope* If he were openly to support 
the Papacy, the majority of h^Skbjeote fully approve—at all 

events he would meet with nO smous resistance.t 

* True, the renewal of the Triple Alliaiwe was signed last summer (1891) before the^ 
French fleet went to Kronstadt; but, according to information received from what I 
belie i'e to be a perfectly reliable sonrcQ, the Itdiaii Government Avas informed of the 
pending negotiations and of the Franco-'Rnsdan understanding. In addition to this,, 
the Marquis di Rudini was anxious that, pnblic opinion should be fixed as to on 
accomplished and inevitable fact, in order to avoid the excitement and agitation which 
any uncertainty as to the situation might have provoked. M. Giacometti, in the 
He^me (les Deux Mondes, says that the Marquis di Rudini yielded to pressure from 
Kngland when he signed the renewal of the Triple Alliance; but any such intervention 
would be in direct opposition to the policy of the English Cabinet during the last few 
years, and it is highly improbable that Lord Salisbury would take any such coarse. 

+ In order to prove how threatening and uncertain the situation is in this quarter, we 
have but to recall the agitation and uneasiness provoked in the Italian rarliament by 
Count Kaliioky’s reply respecting the Roman question, when the following telegram 
was banded in 

“ Vienna, 20. 

“ Giving an explanation as to the Roman question to the Austrian delegation, Count 
Kalnoky so treated it as not to wound the Catholic party. At the same time he was 
exceedingly careful in no way to offend Italy. 

^ Taking into consideration the very ledtimate auaoeptibilities of Catholics who form 
Gio great majority of the Empire, the Minister would wish the head of the Catholic 
Church to enjoy that complete independence Which is necessary lor him. 

But, OR the other hand, the Government also desires that th^ should be peace 
between the Papal See and the Kingdom of Italy. The Austrian nation also wishes to- 
be at peaoaWith,the Italian nation. .. 

We h||| odhclnded a political alliance with Itdy, whiehJtes the basis of our 
.policy. ^ 

This is why Oowit Kaln^y lefnaeB to reply to oer^n questions addressed to him, 
which he could not answer ^tbout hurting the feelistgS' ^ the Italian nation. No 
one has at present sphn^ the problem. 

: The Foreign Minisfer tvas much applandeA and his budget adopted.** 

The uneasineBs at Rome Was certainly of very short duritjyon, for Count Kalnoky very 
qsdckly reassured the Quiriiiah which probably already knew very well what to think 
the state of idlairs. But the serious point lemaing that public opinion in Austria 
should coxDpd the Chancellor of the Empire, to mdke such declarations as these. 




«Big«rity o£ tiie p0|mi«4»& 

WilHua^ 

Any interfezenoe in fftTOnr of the Pope 

of all the ol^rgy of iA^eiuse-Loinine'^i^ of tihe €&tholio iii P*®*- 

liameixt, wMch iroald be well wor^ ^ this ooostitntoB^^ 

a formidable 'azm agaibist Italy, binding hhr almost xireVbcahly tO- 

Triple Allia^Tiofl . Had she not alienatcid the fidendship: bl 

respect to T^nb, had ^e not assnmed^ mission the maintenance 

of the Aqtdlibrihm of the M6chte«ane«ttv she ;m^ 

refused to join: the signed it, it is veacy 

diflScult indeed for her to without dishonour, or 

indeed without serious peril. ; ' ^ 

Whatever iWnch and Ge^ Mimaters may choose to say on the 
subject, it is oert^n that tha to Kronstadt, and 

Admiral Gervais* reception there by the Ozar, did not contribute to 
render the maintenance of peace mom assured. Nothing, of course, 
is altered in the general situation of ■ Bnr^e. li was already clear 
that Eussia would hot allow Praime to by the Triple 

Alliance, and that, cm the other hand, France would come forward to 
assist Eussia. As Bismarck retuaUlted once, when some one was 
speaking to Mm of the Franco^Eusstan Alliance/“:7W<3 is no question 
of any stick thing, hv,t it is an mmn^i^ed^^ Only the change is 
this: that France, henceforth sure of support, will be more exacting 
and less conciliatory towards Germany and Italy than before. The con¬ 
dition of affairs is therefore more strain^ and uncertain. As the best 
Foreign Minister Italy has ever possessed^ the Marquis Visconti Venosta, 
remarked tome last autumn, in a conversation on the chances of war, 
at Santena, where we were visiting the tomb and souvenirs of Cavour : 
“ One must always count on the unforeseen. Incidents—here lies the 
danger in certain situaticms.” 

Neither Signor Crispi, in the ‘Contemporary Eeview, nor M. 
Oiacometti in the Revue des Deux Mondes, nor, in fact, the majority of 
Italians, appear to realise that the Eoman question must necessarily 
be weighed in the balance and influence the decisions of the Italian 
Oovemment, 

M. Eenan, in his interesting volume on Marcus Aureliiis, predicts 
that Catholicism, like paganism, will die out in remote country villages 
and wastes, deprived of all culture and light, and Liberals ei|Eywhere 
consider the Papacy as of no account. It may be that3bntraiy 
to Macaulay :s views on the subject, such is the destiny reserved for 
the Catholic faith in the twentieth cenfeui^.. undeniable 

fact, nevertheless, that the Pope and the clergy, of whom he is the 
absolute master, are a great power, and are not by any means to be 
ignored* Mr. Stead demonstrates this in his' recently published 







«Me;'«DCli^ags..^^3J;:';]^^ 

trols the yotes of taore thaa the pqfmbtim 

. and m Spain, of pcffhaps *! qnMer or a thiid in !EVance, and of 
in lieland> 1^ the Tyrol. He ImM. 

his/ha^ whole p]x>yiiioes df e^^ or Bchismatic em^frei^ 

as, fbor initanee; the and Lorraine in 

Cbtmanjt and Poland Tlie)!^ at any 

moment come a whan^^i^^ ai Scwereii^ a Mbister may find 

it to his interest to ptn^ha#^^e anpport -&e 3opa kf dmng him a 
service^ and Bap|K>rting hb ekh^^ Bid not the 
tant England negotiate with Leo iKIIL in order that he might 
exert his infiaence and modexate; the of the agrarian moye- 

mentin Ireland ? In Germany the Cbthol^^ have more than 
one hundred votes. Woi^ temptafcioa to a Minister 

depending on a Parliamentary majori^ seGure these votes for his 
party? A P<^e interfeied p in the 

Septennate ” question, and hisi aaristm^ the day. When 

one reflects that the seandesa coat of Ohrist ^ibited at Treves has 
attracted a million and a half of pilgrims, it is impossible to deny 
that there is still a very conridei^b b force in bnaticism. 

Such facts as these are the supporters of 

liberty and liberal ideas ; but it is far better, as they are undeniable, 
to lo^ them well in the face than to or forget them. As the 
Pope laysclaun to Borne, and mmmses jdi over Europe great influence 
in political oompUcatbns, this m oert^ possible danger, and 

must necessarily be a source of constant pre-occupation for the Italian 
Government. If one reflects well on this, then the line of conduct 
followed by Italy becomes much more^oomprehensihle. 

Unfortuhately it is not in her power to modify this situation. It ^ 
is true that, by always acting with great prudence, maintaining flrmly 
the Law of Gimrantees, and assuring complete liberty to pilgrimages, 
as the Marquis di Eudini has recently done in his excellent speech at 
Milan, it is posrible to put the danger <m (me sid^^ it is not in 
the least likely to disappear for many years to come. Projects of 
coneiliation have been proposed in different qurntmai end partbulw^^ 
by the eminent Stefano Jacini, and by Senafesr; Ijombroso, only too 
early M to his counky. All theae s(^teaw^ vitiated 

by on*dfi|9cti,::; ^ich^:;:^^ ■ They 

involve,.:'two^ .irre 0 ^h®i^ Pope 

cannot formally give to the power whidh Ha 

predecessors and the^^^ general b^;^imdlspeiisa&^ 

focercise # H^^ ministry; and, on the other:;h^ Ipng c^ot 
{K)B8iHy restore Borne to the Holy See withont risking hb^^ w 
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The preseot eitn^ion must therefore be prolonged until, in course of 
time, the suppression of the temporal power be accepted as naturally’ 
and definitively as that of the ecclesiastical principalities of Germany 
at the commencement of the present century. 

Besides, it is worthy of remark that the Italian clergy are not in * 
the least likely to craate difficulties by violent opposition or open 
hostility. Not a single Italian prelate has dreamed of sending to his 
Government abusive conpnunications such as the Archbishop of Aiz, 
M. Gouthe-Soulard, published in the IVench papers against the 
Minister of Justice. True, the Italian pmests deplore the antagonism 
between the Yatican and the Quirinid ; but they are generally good 
patriots; they love their ecmntry, and w invasion by 

a foreign foe, even if it were made under the pretext of restoring to 
the Pope his lost provinces^ 

Wherever the King^‘‘the usurper,*^ the dignitaries of the 

Church make no difficulty about receiving M I am told that the 
majority of the Bishops share the ojahiona of His Grace of Cremona, a 
learned prelate much interested in t^^ who demonstrated 

recently in very seninble langua^ that it was the duty of the clergy 
to abst^ from political struggl^ He ssud 

“ The priest in such cases has. no^lcn^ to win and everything to lovse. If 
he conquer in the electoral battle, vanquished opponents, with their 
friends and connections, will unite together against him, eager for revenge, 
and, in order to combat this opposition, the minister of a ^ ()od of peace' is 
forced at times to seek allies among those who do himself and his (!jm8e but 
little credit. If the priests be vanqi^lied, the conquei-ors lioiist that they 
have gained the upper hand over the Church, which comes in for her shai-e 
of insult, and they spare no means to ovoid a future defeat. Hence, either 
victorious or vanquished, the piiest is placed in a most painful fwsition. And 
this is not all. Oh ! you vicars and incumbents of our parishes, after these 
electoral struggles, in whicb yon have taken an active part, can you expect 
or hope that either the victoi-s or the vanquished will come to church, to the 
celebration of mass or to listen to your sermons ? Can you lajliove that 
they will present themselves at your tribunal to confess their sins and receive 
your counsels, that they will send for you on theii* death-beds as their 
spiritual advisers and respected fathers in God ? To imagine this you must 
be profoundly igiiorant of human nature; and what I myself have witnessed, 
with my own eyes, prevents my entertaining a doubt on the subject. Oar 
parishioners will accept remonstrances from a priest who keeps strictly wnthin 
the bounds of his spiritual ministry, but not from one who has opposed thein 
in the political field, because they consider that in sm^h a case he has usurped 
a position not justly his due. 

If we onn^t the laity in the forum and in the municipal elerit^ns, the 
latter consider it but their right to attack us in our temples and on migioua 
matters. The priest ou^t to be the friend and father of all his parishioners, 
of the good in ordw to make them better, and of the bad to bring them back 
into the sthiight path. He should bring to all alike meesiagee of peace and 
the oonsoJaiioBS of reUgion,^ How is be to do this if, in ejected warfare, 
he has openly contended with those who to-morrow perhaps may stand ..in 
need of his spintual aasistancel ”-(“11 Clero e la Sodetk Mbdetna^- di 
Monsignor Jeremia Bonomelli, Cremona, 1889, pp. 46- 48). 




We must admit that the Italicm clergy uuderstaud far better than 
those of Ireland, Canada, ^Belgium, or the Bhine provinces, and even 
than those of France .(although the latter are far more reserved than 
the othm in political matters) that their sacerdotal futtc^ons should 
render their mission wholly pacific and exclusively spiritnaL True, 
‘ there are in Italy, here and there, and more particnlarly about the 
Vatican, some few fanatics who would unhesitatingly condemn their 
country to fire and sword for the purpose of r^toring the Papal 
States,* but if the demon of war, like the devil when he tempted our 
Saviour in the desert, were to present himself to Pope Leo XIIL, 
- saying, “ You have but to lift your finger and a fcweign army, either 
from France or Germany, will cross the JU^ps^ ^p^se^^ t^ Italian 
troops and, after disastrous but demsive vict6xie% restore your 
power and drive the usurper &om Borne,” I cannot bnng myself to 
believe that he who claims to be, on earUi, the representative of the 
Prince of Peace,” woidd hot r^ase to hMKmtiuer his crown at such 
a cost. The danger theh, if Su# there be, does not come from the 
Italian clergy, but from without. It behoves, therefore, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Qmrinai to be V and more prudent than 


ever. 


The speech recently ddivOhsd oh tlaa sulgect at Milan by the 
Marquis di Rudini is wortiiy el aU praise. He said 


Our ecclesiastical policy, and the strength of Italy, hence¬ 

forth traditional, will be most scrupulously ntaintained: the unfortunate 
incidents which have recently ooourred, for which a few excited and mis¬ 
guided persons maybe held responsible, will in nowise cause us to deviate 
therefrom. An event of sudi ti^ng importance could not possibly lead to 
a discussion of the fundammital statutes m the realm, or to any attempt at a 
modification of the Law of Guarantees of wMch l<mg experience has proved 
both the wisdom and the necessity. Italy will not lessen by an iota the respect 
she owes to liberty of conscience and religious toleration so gloiiously professed 
by our land. Pilgrims from all portions of the globe, safe in the security 
m*aiited them by our laws, may continue to visit Rome to pay their respectful 
homage to the Sovereign Pontiff, to whom we, who feel safe as to the 
present and absolutely assui^ as to the future, can fearlessly guarantee 
complete freedom, while we, at the same time, tender him sovereurn 
honour.” 


When ouce Italy, Hireatened as she ever is more or less by the 
Roman questicm, decided to play the part of a 0mt Power and to 
oonsUtute hmelf the guardian of the Medibemmean equilibrium, a 
eonsideraMe army and navy became enmntiid at the risk 

* W&n Mr. StM went to for the parpcnS of if there were aiir 

W of the Vattean in the the ideaS 

•entbroniiig an Aa^o^aapemi as the head of tho : €h«^^ he trareUed with a 

who was ^Joihg to the %emal City, no Booiet of his ex¬ 
pectation that a army would ere longmw^e Abase away t^ “usurper,’* 

tmd re-estaMish the l^mpoxal |^>wer. Mrv mead was iionhiaed and indignaitt at this 
ioatl lor war and onslaittht oomlng from a lafnister Ohir»L liiU waa not the onlr 
dMnatondifpbUadb^ (See “U^ars&omtha Vatioaii.”) , 



ei imittsmig her pppalstion) creating a deficit in her Budget; and 
nec^ltating constant loans; bat even admitting saoh a policy, which 
is open to so many objections, still the Italian Goremment might 
certainly have spent far less than it has done—more particnlarly 
on its war vessels. Here again meg€U(muma--^ike desire to ** do tlm 
great”—had the upper hand. It was deemed neoewsary to have the 
largest irondads in the world, casting to thirty 

million francs apiece, without any Consideratioii of the immense and 
probably assess expense of <K)nstraotihg enornro vessels* just 
at a period whmi the progress made in sneh matters is so incessant 
that a vessel built today and thought peilectwill ini a very few years 
be considered out of date and set addc ns of no good whatever. 

Millions of money have dso bean exp^ded in fortifj^ng certain 
positions, indnding Borne ; and It is now proposed to build forts in 
Sicily, because France has enebted some werks at Biserta. Is all this 
likely to be of much avail? To as 

that of Italy cannot be defended-at ivery would 

of course choose to land just at were con¬ 
structed. Secondly, reoMBt-’^^ proved that 

separate points of attack me matter is 

to concentrate the entiie foit^ (m spot. Everything now 

is decided very ]^idiy; we ssw this in and 1870. It is per¬ 
fectly certain therefore that France, whose attack is the event always 
dreaded, could never spare two or three of her army corps to occupy 
Sicily, Naples, or even Borne* u^ imsgine for a moment one 
of these places, or even all three, o»Upied byFVa advantage 

would she have gained? For, cbuqueror or conquered, when peace 
was concluded she wouM of them. It is perfectly cer¬ 

tain, on the contrary, that she would assemble all her forces at the 
passes of the Alps and the Vosges—more particularly the Vosges, be¬ 
cause, at a pinch, she might allow her southern provinces to be invaded. 
Her one aim would be to defeat the Germans; all the rest would be 
of comparatively small importcmce. Italy may be reassured, and need 
have no dread of a iaaidiiig, which would have not the slightest 
influence on the decisive encounters of the campaign. 

\ myself quite incbmiustent in this matter, I merely repeat what I have been 
told by olaUngnished UngMsjb naTKl officers. They say that these htige vesseig with 
their bundredrton guns, saoh as the Italia, the X)wlw, the Acc., are so 

exceedingly eomplicated in eoastiniotion that on every oruise, however short it may be, 
some ^art of tfaeh machinery, ont of order. Their iron platixig ahd their i^ed 

not t^ng i^ropoFtion to their mass, two or tiiree bold and rapid enemies woaid take 
the nsk of silking wxp, and the more,that they a^ arinea with only a small 

aasaiiants would have Cvesy ohanoe of tfuSeriog 
IittXe Sifh. TbC ohtT^y lii which the Italian navy could play any Important 

part in a w be in conjunction witha Gkeat Po^, 

therefore, to hiWe »ifb Ihesairah jmd 

countries tpe of' onildii^ the ponderous war vessels, and Italy could have 

CrutMW vUoIl lOt ,»»*»{ 

oliief qomtota, and of which at w ettinta the IMilaa monsliiint 

navy would have sw^llpSOd bsv with excellent eleinenla. 



• 

Defidts in the B^i^get and an otpei^helia^ taxation wefe not 
the only deplorable results of the general iiataihg;^^ h^^^ 
Protectionism. It was a mistake to suppose that Sign<^ Crispi 
menced the tariff war for the purpose of bedding hm o 
Fram^. Italy was led to adopt protective duties by the fidlowit^ * 
argument, which I have heard used veiy and kmg a^ 

by Italian statesmen and eooiKum^ In order to maintain our 
p^ticid positiem in Europe :we need very considerable resources. 
Experience has shown that if tiie country continue to be ehiedy an 
agricnltural on% it cannot supply this need. It is therefore neoessary 
for Italy to develop indasMa^y, so as witii 

other great nations. Hea^ protective duties are lndi)^>emble for 
the attainment of this result^ ita^ moat not be depend^t on other 
countries for her rails, her juaititinezy^^^f her ofotii nod 

woollen goods. She wiM never^^ raise her unavoid¬ 

able expenses by the sale of orimges and macanmL'’ 

The colonial enterprise ip. the Bed attributed 

to this oommei^l polh^ & 

aberration. A country liy Fmtection mceabes for itself a ficti¬ 
tious industry mast also find for timt^ outlets. 

Besides, the Great £owei^^^/W^ themselves. 

Even little Belgium was of a vast empire there. 

Italy must have her shmre too, Maasowah would oompensate in a 
measure for the cruel disappiwtiA^At Ot 

To my great suipnaSi X ^ that so wise and far-seeing a 

politician as Minghetiii, enthusiastic on the subject, 

was nevertheless by no moatm opp^ the new colony, and for 
very special rea^ns. Be jt^ country cannot con¬ 
centrate all ifo it^^ The desire to exp^ 

inherent in a popni^ion of vivid imagination, will, if no wide pros- 
|)ectB be opmmd to them, become embittered and engender discon¬ 
tent and corruption. The malice of opposing political parties, 
finding no outfo^ will endanger ^ The Far West in 

America, and the pokmies in England;, ac^ s^eguards against the 
dangers of democraoy*'^ My reply to Ihfo aegumen^^ was/^^ Doubtless ; 
but your Erithrea is not yet equivalent tdm Australia, 

Canada, and South Africa ! The real foot is Massowah is 
not^a col^^ up Cpijsstt to be 

had is distilled sea^water. By ext^erated^ every 

year hundreds of Italians to quit their hofowiit the rural 

districts, W Wnctngfmafi exactions 

of the Treiisuiy--^^^ % a 

iB:nea»Ble0t-foie 'of,'attack only 

tiimt of Xiivraght, anse, in which the ]be^& of sddiem and the 
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o£ ofBoers are equally comixromiBed—^this is surely one of the most 
prodigbus anti-eoonomic follies of our day.* 

The example of Atjeh really ought to ha^e been a warning to the 
Italian Government. In the Treaty of November 2, 1871, England 
gave up to Holland all right of protection over Atjeh and Sumatra, 
but, at the same time, the Butch Government undertook to put down 
any acts of piracy the iiihabltants of Atjeh might commit. Hence 
a war, which commenced in March 1^3 and which still continues. 
At the cost of very severe conflicts the Butch have been successful in 
possessing themselves of one single point on the sea coast, Atjeh, and of 
the surrounding territory within gnn«*s^^^ But they could take 
possession of nothing further inlpnd without a prolong war, which 
would simply ruin the Exchequer. In order to re^n this point, a mere 
fort, they have spent about 4^0,000,000^ which has led to a deficit in 
the Budget, not only of their weal^y and admirable Indian colonies, 
but also of the mother country. For them, however, there is an 
excuse to be made. They had waskmed the moral obligation of 
guaranteeing safety in the Straits* In the case of Italy there is 
nothing of the sort. She has this wasps >nest 

entirely of her own free will 

Here, again, the Marquis di Budini, while exceedingly careful pot 
to ruffie the rnnoiir projj^e of his fellow<^tizens, gave a very sensible 
view of the condition of affairs:— 

** Spontaneous!}^ and freely' [he said, speaking at Milan] we have liniittMl 
our occupation to the triangle, Masaowab, Asmara, Oheren, and have tliiis 
been enabled to I'educe our miiitaiy expenses, and lessen the burdens of the 
Italian ratepayers by about ten million francs a year. A state of ensured 
peace is absolutely essential for the establishment of a colonial system 
properly coiTesponding to the economic object we shou)d have in view. 
The Government, oannot open to the public gaze new and grand attraction.s 
in far-ofl* climes. We sl^I make no war like that against King John, and 
shall establish no protectorate over Ethiopia. We will be satisfied with a 
state of honourable peace, which is all we ue^ and all we desii*e.” 

The Marquis di Budini also demonst^ted vexy clearly and strikingly 
what an extraordinary contradiction it would be for Italy on the one 
hand to ruin herself in defence works in Europe, and to create, on 
the other, vulnerable posts in Africa. 

“ Our views are modest [he said], and such as they should be when therc^ 
is no desire for a gx^eat initiative in politics, and no wish to saddle Italy, 

* In 1886, there were 14,508 prosecutions, and 11,737 judgments for executions. The 
numbers of sates per 100,000 inhabitants in the different districts were as follows; 
In Northern Italy, 6’21; Central lta]y, 11*27; Southern Italy, 86 84; Sicily, 55*91; 
Sardinia, 855*17, and for the entire r^m, 40*54. Out of 11,715 properties thus sold, 
^875,84*29 per cent., w^e adjudged to the public domaSn. We see then that the 
Treasury itself Is ^ post a^ive agent in the dlsoiganisation of property, and is the 
great enemy of fsmily w^-being. It is suggested to help Sardinia: the first thing 
to do is to leduce the tioes, whi^ are making first beggars, and then brigands, of the 
inhabitants. , 



foii* the defence of her African possessions, ivith heavy sums which would 
be far better employed in defending Italian territory.*’ 

The concluaion these very just remarks haturally point to is of 
course the evacuation of Massowah, unhesitatingly and without delay; 
but hitherto no country except Eogland has had the cpurage to dis¬ 
play such wisdom and foresight as she gave proof of in giving 
np the Ionian Isles to Greece and the Transvaal to the Dutch in 
i^rica. 

In concluding this short study of Italian foreign affairs t should 
like quite briefly to sketch the tltopia of an etoomist who is also 
an old friend of Italy, that is to say, to show what tui^t have been 
her line of conduct and her pre^nt position, if she had been able 
to steer clear of megdlcmianiu, unity once secured and con¬ 

firmed, after 1870, she would have restrict^ herself to an attitude 
of complete reserve. Imitating Switzerland, or—if such a oomparison 
be humiliating—the United States, she would have interested herself 
solely in her own a&irs. would have refused all active inter¬ 
vention in the regulation of European matters, save always to raise 
a perfectly disinterested voice in support of freedom^ justice, and the 
rights of oppressed populidii^is. She would on no account have 
committed herself to the pMlous chimera of a balance of power 
in the Mediterranean; which* could only lead her to antagonism 
with France, and oons^uentiy to the need of allies in the event 
of such antagonism culminating in conflict. She might then have 
accepted, without satisfaction probably, but also without bitterness, 
the occupation of Tunis by France and of Cyprus by England, 
considering that those countries when better governed would open 
new markets to her trade, and that, under any circumstances, these 
were great steps in the path of progress at which all true friends of 
humanity could but rejoice. 

Situated, as tiie is, beneath the sheltering rampart of the Alps,, 
and entirely removed from the arena of future wars, she had nothing 
whatever to fear for her own safety, even less than Spain beyond the 
Pyrenees, for she has no Cuba—and Cuba may one day le^ Spain 
into difliculty with the geeat Transatlantic Bepublic. Every culti¬ 
vated man in Europe would have been most ffiendly diaposed towards 
Italy, the cradle of civilisation, poetiy, and art in Europe, the 
beautiful land, the Eden of our continent, which po one who has 
yitited it can ever forget. None cl her neighbqmn, have 

thought of invading her for the purpose OQn^enng one of her 
proyinces; ncithtir Austria to reconquer Ijqmlia^^j n for 

Piedmont; it muimecessary to demonstrate 
; Geiiainly the Boman question w not have been solved ;—^its 
vary nature renders a solution impossible ; nothing but time can 
sxnoolih difficulties there;—^but it would have been much lesa 
VOL. mri, » 
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menacing than it is now when an occasional word or sentence 
pronounced in Berlin or Vienna is sufficient to rouse excite¬ 
ment and uneasiness, and even now and then a crisisy in Monte 
Oitorio. It is perfectly clear that, witli the state of tension now 
existing among the European Poweni-r-Gennanj and Austria on the 
one hand, and France and Bussia on the other—-neither one side nor 
the other would have chosen, for the luke pf restoring the Temporal 
Power, to place Italy in the ranks of a fiiture opponent. Even a 
restored monarchy ih France would liot have dared to take such a 
step, however violently urged on to it by the clergy. It would have 

been to the interest of every country to keep in the good books of a 

nation whose assistance, at a given might turn the scales 

in favour of the nation she chose to support, 

Italy might perhaps have felt herself isolated, as at the Berlin 

Congress; but what of that ? She would have needed no ally, as she 

would have asked for nothing;-and interested herself solely in her 
home affairs. In sudh a positadn as (fits, Italy would have required 
neither fortifications nor a powerful fle^, nor a great army ever on the 
defensive, nor colonies. All that would have been necessary would 
have been the nation armed—^in other words, a military organisation 
■similar to that of Switzerland, with perhaps a rather more numerous 
artillery and more extensive Staff Sneh an army would have been 
ample to protect the peninsula, as the shape of the territory, being 
elongated and covered with mountains, favours resistance to invasion. 
We may remember how the Spaniards, who were entirely destitute 
of military organisation, finally succeeded in repulsing beyond the 
Pyrenees the famous troops of Napoleon under the command of his 
best generals. 

Instead of constantly increasing her debt and raising her taxes, 
Italy could have considerably reduced both. Her funds, giving au 
interest of from 4 to 5jf per cent., thanks to repeated conversions, would 
now have been above par. The forced currency could have been 
abolished without difficulty, and a sound metallic circulation easily 
maintained. She would not have been drawn into the adoption of 
protective duties, nor committed that sin against hUmaiiity of tearing 
Italian workmen away from the enjoymeut of their beautiful climate to 
ippack them in the unhealthy atmosphere of workshops and factories. She 
would not have been compelled to (^eate fictitious industries, which 
■are always in greater or less danger, and which only exist by the help 
of an; uhju^ tax Iwed on the consumers. The peasantry would not 
have been oMiged to fiee from a soil taxed at from 25 to 85 per cent., 
where.they c^imt^ p^ the hardest kbour, ma^ enough to 

subsist on, after paying the claims of an insatiable treasury. 

Millions of money would not have been thrown away in the Bed 
If diere had been a superabundance of riches they might have 
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been utilised in colonising the d^erted regions of Ss3*dinia, Sicily, and 
Calabria. Agriculture has certiamly |>rogres8ed; but its progress would 
have been still more considerable; for the popuktion, instep nf b^ 
reduced by emigration, would haye increased much more w^idly, 
improving the country districts, and bringing into towns a healthy 
and normal deyelopment instead of the sort of enforced swelling 
butable to Ul^advised and^^^ m We shonld then 

have seen realised in its true isnse and vigour that well-known pro¬ 
verb: ‘‘Faites moi da bonne politique et je Vbus ferid de bonnes 
fii^ances.” 'v.- 

What is done> however, is an aceomplidkd cannot 

expect Italy at once to reverse her policy and follow the counsel of 
econoraists, which would certainly have been in a measure the course 
taken by Cavour; but it would not be impossible to steer gradually 
nearer and nearer to this ideal, and resolu^^ to abandon the pathway 
of megalomania/* This appears to the present 

Ministry, if we may judge by the Marquis di Rudinfs famous speech 
at Milan, and by ^the fitmciai statement that eloq^^^ economist 
and eminent financial authcndty, Signor 1^ of the 

Treasury, who holds in his haa& the k^s of the resources of the 
vState, and upon whom, therefore, the decMcmsknd move of the 
other Ministers must, perforoe^ in a very great m^sure depend. 

We have shown that it is impossible for Italy suddenly to withdraw 
' ' Triple AUianoe without cowardice and dishonour, and this 
point will be perfectly understood in France; but she might, perhaps, 
be able to obtain from her allies the pAr4nk8ion to communicate to 
the Cabinets of England and the Elys^e v conditions of the secret 
Treaty, so as to prove deaJrly to them that its sole object is the main¬ 
tenance of peace; aadj at a?l-events, in her rektions with France she 
might show a friendly, and, X may add, a sisterly spirit, such as 
becomes two Shdier nations, alike in blood, civiUsation, and m'igin. 

When the unity of Italy was first recognised, English statesmen 
said that it would be an element and guamutee of peace for Europe. 
It depends upon heiiself to justify tills predioti^^ 

Emii,e DE Lavkleye. 

[8ince this article was written, its celeklited his career. 

As an old and ^nstant contributor to this SitfviUW, k aud will be 

d^ply felt. His oabu and impartial views, 1m luminbUs judgment, and his 
wide lunge of information^ marked him out as a wrS^ to he read and relied 
on in the great intmi'^icual questions wh&h the present upheaval of 
iH>clety is mmuaud to the fiout'-rM. Eev.] 



EEMINISCENCES OF OA&DII?AL 
MAMim 


I THINK it was Bolingbroka w^ wte asked wHat Marlborough’s* 
faults had been, replie|: He was so great a man, I had for¬ 
gotten he had any/’ Such will be the Tordict passed on Cardinal 
Manning by aU who’knew him. If signs in lore are more than 
proofs, as GWentry Petmore somewhere says, so also are they in 
religion. The proofs of Cardinal Manning’s pieties are known to all 
—^they are oflBoial. But the signs wese shown in his most unrecol¬ 
lected moments to his intimates. His idlest woixis were from thm 
point of view more edifying than even htis pastorals. A noble figure 
was his on the platform and in the pulpit; but where he was at his* 
best and greatest was in his . own armchair. There used to be an 
impression that the Cardinal was nothbg if not a diplomatist. 
Assuredly he had wwldly as well as heavenly wisdom—a prudence 
which is a Cardinal’s as well as a cardinal virtue. But none of the 
common devices of the diplomatist were his—he smiled at them in 
Italian ecclesiastics. It wae the frankness and not the reticence of 
his conversation that took me by surprise when he permitted me to 
pass with him what were I think his idlest hours at Archbishop’s House. 

After nine there will be no interruption,” was a hint he gave me 
quite early in our intercourse, and “ Come to me with the bats ” is 
the burden of nearly two hundred notes t have been looking through^ 
all preeious as proceeding frbm his hand. At that hour I found 
him with tibe cares and prayers of the day done^ weary indeed, yet 
wakeful and alert. I think he liked, not indeed to- put aside the 
eccleriastic, for that was second or even first nature to him, but to 
talk tx> a layman whose interests were not exactly ecclesiastical, 
who did not possess “ a liturgical soul,” and whose conversation was 
—not all in Heaten. My deep attachment to him was, I suppose, 



•pfnmt wIligIi be never 

eougfat to oortiil. ISimia a form of maiiia ih wbicb a man cali^ 
upon to admire^ eaj a shdf of predunm glaaa» feels oonstrained to 
aire^;^ arm. The same it was 

to tegard^' in ^ 

one waj or anothex^ ilds i^ soiil of wit. Thus 

possessed, I more than <m(», committed what I thought the Cardinal 
would regard as vagaries of speechi often tohe.iiurt»:jniah^ by his ready 
assent. “Stop a bit, Wrj^^ii lib,” Jodsey of not go 

fast,” he wodd BOxnetimeB 

surely have been indignant or This liberty pf speech which 

he allowed to others Im alim t^ having moodis in which 

he spoke with a sort of seraons jest. This Wim not the only trait 
he had in common with i^lessed Thomas More. 

In the inner room at iumbbidbop’s Hotme, where Manning 

received his more intimate callers; there hnng,^^^ where he 

sat, a portrail; of St* Ohpw^s Borrbmeo,^ of 

Milan. This wcui Ihe favourite saint and model archbishop. 

When the cente^ry rf Jlagj^h was oommemorated, 

41 monument was erected^^^^b^ ||(^conformis^ and on it was inscribed 
tlie name of Cardinal Borf^^po, as that of the pioneer of the Sunday 
SchooL That incident^ wUch delighted Cardinal, suggests at 
once the kinship between the two men, which was close at every turn ; 
and when Manning retnmed Iram Rome as a priest in 1854, he 
founded the community of Oblates of St. Charles at Bayswater, with 
whom he lived until he succeeded to the Archbishopric of Westminster 
in 1865. There his library of old days remains, row on row of 
Anglican divinity. From his beloved Oblates he chose his confessor, 
of whom he wrote in terms of the most tender affection in the last 
letter he ever penned. One day in Milan, St, Charles Borromeo was 
playing cards with two of his priests (perhaps the only thing in which 
the Archbishop of Westminster never wished to imitate him), when 
the talk turned on the moments of death, and on what each would 
do if he, then and there, heard the last summons, “ I would flee to 
the church,” said one, ** I would call on the name of the Lord/* 
said another, ‘‘And 1/* said St. Clmies, “would go on with the 
game.” Such wia the spirit in which this Oblate on the throne of 
Westminster undertook every task, the lightest, of Ids ^ In the 
love of God and mim he performed his talked 

politics and ^ad newspapers, went each fe Athen^um 

Club, and lectured be^ the Royal Sockiy,-kdlired.in the House, 
of Commons p^d wandered among the House 

garden-ju^rties ; nor would he have flinched to meet at any moment 
the messenger which came to him at last so oaimJy^almost ooUusively. 
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esfeed wh^ V w<>«13 A docto^J'^8^d oae^ 

still 4i«aming of of iiiaiai A temperttntse advocate, 

said another, ivitli becoming Bolemmtf, ** And I/* said the Cardinal, 
Radical member for Mai^lefene^-^just then po^ rowdiest 

of metropolitan areas. To him the service of his Creator and of his 
fellow-oreatnrea was identical, so that he never necessary 

. to tdk piety in ordef to feel he had been Okriit^l He had all his 
model’s sanity of sanctity. The one played cribbage for the glory of 
God, and the other for the same cause dtsctissed with Sir Charles Dilke 
the limitation of electoral areas in the Redistribution Bill (of which he 
saw one of theadvaueed drafts prepared for the Cabinet) ; the Education 
Act with Mr. Forster, whom he greatly reepeoted ; the prevention of 
cruelty to children with the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, in whose praise, 
as in that of many Dissenters, he was firm ; the iniquity of theatres 
with the Rev. Hugh Price Hughesone that cures 
itself—^his youth the most painfal of subjects with Mr. Stead ; 

the Land League with Mr. Michael Bavltt; standing armies with Lore! 
AVolseley ; ancient' Scandinavia with Mr. Paul du ChailJu ; local 
option with Sir Wilfrid lAwson; vivisection (which he loathed as 
Browning loathed it) with Miss Frances Power Cobbe; the Salvation 
Army with General Booth, to whom he made a public profession of 
attachment; art with Mr. Raskin, who took him to exhibitions in 
Bond Street; and nationalisation of the land with Mr. Henry 
George, whom I took to him ono Sunday afternoon; and silently 
listened while one said that his love of onp Lord led him to love man, 
and the other that his love of man led him to love our I^rd-- 
Ibe Mount, whence came the Sermon, being the beginning of 
the spiritual journey of the one and the end of that of the other. 
These came and went, and sometimes heard no more pious speech 
than a God bless you ; but they were none the less conscious that 
they had held converse with a fervent Christian. He needed no catch¬ 
words, and used no shibboleths to reach the heart of hearts. It was 
said of him once that he w'as photographed for the Church’s glory, 
and there was, in a simple and beautiful sense, a subtle truth in the 
saying. 

This absence of direct preachment never led any one, the most 
foolish, to suppose he was indifferent to dogmas—Christian and 
Catholic. What his own life of devotion was, that he wished the 
lives of alt his clergy to be. Beautifnl and inspiring were the 
addresses he gave them—then was a time when his Master’s name 
was oh his lips at every breath, as it was always in his heart. Between 
no man’s wmds and acts was Uiereeverso complete a parity. He 
denied himself the indulgences be ceded to others. The cigarette. 



zetre^sii,’’ ^ no^ ^siiifeimctt; m The 

cigar was a imte and indalgence beyond i^ords; and ihpa^ ha bad 
been an idWate eii HaTO did nofc Kbaaiig clei®rip oara for sports. 

I do nd like a;|p4efe to imn albr a piece of leader/ he said, with 
characteristic samnimnees when he heard of 

a clerical football playerJ v ¥at he tobk a fire-bar gate when he went 
to t^shaw College in the sixties. . ; ^ 

That his great heart had psiioxil diaappolntihents^ both in his clergy 
and in his laity, he did no^ concseiyiv as well as great and more abid¬ 
ing consolations. He measored Iheir and onr com in bjs own bushel. 
He rated us by his own standard, and his gtandatd, like his rank, 
was the highest of ^Ir—that ideal blending of rank with real pre¬ 
eminence which the world needs to have recalled to it now and then. He 
saw, for instance, the ha?OC ihade by^^^ drink traffic. It confronted 
him as he walked the st^ets by dsy I ifc hapated him 
at night, when the votde of a dmhken mnger flo^ in on hie 
loneliness, and was interdicted by hi« sensitive which 

he did not hear, bat wbkjh cried to Heayec—the sob of the wifehood 
and the motherhood c^ Hnglaaid, the wiul of the beaten child. And 
when men told him Calmly (f give the statement from his standpoint 
only) that they feared spiritnal psride do^ed the steps of teefcotalism, 
he had no patience left in him; He asked for water, and they gave 
him the sour wine of pedantries. I think it was not altogether with¬ 
out a qualm that he allowed the sherry he had renounced to be put 
on the table at that open early dinner at Archbishop^s House ; but a 
bishop must, by the Gospel rule, be given to hospitality ; ” and Low 
does he know, anyway, that there is not among his guests one ter 
whom St. Paul himself would command a little wine for the stomach’s 
sake? So there the hated decanter stood, and there, if nowhere 
else, a guest had an approach to experience of what may be called 
furtive drinking; for he was unwilling to meet the eye of his host 
while his lips touched the banned liquid, Perhaps the Cardinal felt 
it necessary to give to Rome and the world this practical proof that 
he was not a Manichaean—a heresy hinted against him by those who 
thought it unbecoming for a Cardinal Archbishop to talk teetotalism 
on a Sunday afternoon from a cart on Clerkenwell Green. These 
were content to take the Ten Commandments as they stand, without 
seeking to remove the main stambling^block w of man¬ 

kind’s keeping of them. Many of his dleigy, h#tratr^^ as is well 
known, joined the tempepance mo^^ and became his effective, 
lieutenants. . ' 

As he did not think there wag one law for the. clergy and another 
for the laity in matters of self-denial, his disappointment at the 
absence of enthusiasm for teetotslism among educated laymen was 
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second only to his disappointment at the absence of it among the 
mass of bis priests. “ I have piped and they have not daneed,” he 
said one evening. “There is not one gentleman who will give up 
one glass of sherry to help me in the battle.** OncO) when he made as 
though he would weep over the indifference of &bylon, 1 gave the 
servicelesB offer of my own adhesion. he said, “not now. 

You must get your wife’s permission." It was one of the privileges of 
Cardinal Manning, denied to most me% to be ihSu^ by mere 
personal example ; add never did he ibfg^ or minimk^ this added 
obligation. A propoSj one scmetimes WOi^ reforms might 

be effected, might be even fashionable, if some prince had taken him 
for his tutor or his model. 

What fashion might effect in Eugland, natioiimliam is resolved to 
effect in Ireland—happy to be socially governed by a more progressive 
force than ours. “ Irelmid sober and Irelmid free” was the magical 
combination which the year 1889 inscribed on many an Irish banner. 
The Archbishop of Dublin sent all the preliminary papers to West¬ 
minster,and the heartof the Snglish Archbishop gatealeap of delight. 
In that moment he forgot tl^ sbrmw tba^ had accumulated with the 
years, his sorrow over each Irish name he encountered in the records 
of the London police-courts. When Me scanned his (this he 
did every morning, and lived in London—thus defying Mr. Ruskin*s 
complete recipe W demoralisation), he looked nervously down the 
reports of the police-court cases, and Whenever his eye caught the 
name of a son or, worse lack, of a daughter of Erin, his face moved 
with a strange emotion. These were the sheep of his pasture. Bat 
he was not only the spiritu^ shepherd of the flock—he was the 
Englishman who felt a political debt to Ireland, a social debt to her 
exiles, a personal and religious debt to her Catholicism. No better 
news could come from Ireland to Archbishop’s House than that which 
announced the addition of teetotalism to the watchword of the move¬ 
ment of freedom. 

But the Cardinal did, as a rule, bring down to a personal issue 
the principles on which he was in conflict with others. There were 
times when he had a sharp tongue for foes and for dissentient friends, 
to whom, nevertheless, he would have done any kindness at any 
sacrifice of his own personal comfort—the last thing he ever con- 
mdered. “ What can yon expect,” he asked of a dignitary who did 
not take his advice in a moment of some emergency, ** brought up as 
he was in a hen-coop, as I call the —— ? ” and he named a 
community he truly loved and admired; and shortly afterwards he 
told me he had gone out of his way to show special kindness to the 
very noble-hearted bishop whose affairs had occasioned the epithet. 
‘‘ Yes,” he would say of his flock, when they did not rise to some great 
occasion, “I never forget they are my sheep” And yet another 
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animal served a* tinies the jrarpose of a fliHkg oomperiao^ 
since I became a Oatholie, I have found it zkceeuttry to a 

great devotion to Balaam's ass*'' 

A briefer pangi but a severe one while it latted^ vfae that which 
he suffered from the ©strangemeait between his own sympathies and 
those of probably the bulk of his cieirgy on the publication of ” The 
^Maiden Tribute of Modem Mabylon." The great Oardinal) away in 
his barrack-like palace, saw only two , thfiigs—^first, the wrong done 
to womanhood, ^nd to that only more appeaHag tfait^^womanhood 
m cUldhood; andj 8eoon% the good intended of Sfr, Stead* «I 
say to you " (and he never spoke more mlemn^^ we are up in a 
balloon. Our priests have become machines for admiBbteric^ the 
sacraments. Them was a time there tms grade, but there 
were no sacraments ; now there are satsrameuts, but where b grace?" 
It was a mood of the mom^t, and wbence came it ? I Uuuk from 
the attitude taken by an ever-faithfui friend, who had followed his 
leader into teetotalism, and had given him a personal service which 
few men devote to another. ** iea^ handing 

him a Pali m 1685. *51 have npvpefmis to read evil which 
it is not necessary for me to kadw,^ ^ the instant reply. So the 
Cardinal was for the ittotnent in h^^ I had 

said it was consoling to j^d that Oven Cardinals had human sensi¬ 
tivenesses, Ko/'he 9Sidy %xth a^gravity; ‘‘no; it is very 
disappointing*" I hold to my own opinion still. It is not spiritual 
pride, but spiritual despondency that one most encounters ki the 
world ; and it is some comfmrt, ast any rate, to find that when these 
saints are scratched there is blood below--—yet to know they are the 
very Elect notwithstanding. * 

His manners with ladies were always charming; and his bow, when 
he took off the hat of more than Quaker brim, was a homage the most 
gracious ever made. It was not often that he permitted himself a 
mere compliment; when he did so it was only because a neat phrase 
carried him away. You have given me a book which has kept me 
awake, and I bring you a book to send yon to sleep.” The book 
which had mt kept him awake was a volume of poems of a tone he 
har^y caught. The book to send the poet to sleep was a collection 
of his own sermons. This remmds me that he told trie that the last time 
he had seen Dr. Whewell, whom he greatly admired from his youth, was 
in a ehurdi where he, himself was preaching. Whatever compliment 
he felt in having the omniscient mathernatiman as a hearer vanished 
as he watched him fell into a tranquil slumber* ; Mr. Bright, by the 
wby, he once saw ainougst his audience la a rihwpcb in Rome; but he 
did not get much comfort out of him either. «I liked it all,” said 
Bright when next they met, “except your sermon." It was on a 
theme the most misunderstood—-the Blessed Virgin. 
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Hifl indifferent attitude about Lis books was quite real—a genuine 
conquest of his hninility over his sensitiveness, and it was all the 
more to his merit inasmuch as they never had the recognition they 
deserve. He must have known very well how good they were; 
though few others found it out. It eannot be said that a paper like 
the Aihenmm less than justice to the secular authors of the 
day. If it errs, it errs as it ought to dte, on the side of kindness. 
But a paper like the Aihenmfm may be said to have had no cog¬ 
nisance of Cardinal Manning’s worics. irhO> same strei^ 
in the same strenuous language, on ^most any other subject, would 
have made a Imputation, and those wri^ across large fools¬ 
cap on his knee (as St. John wrote his 6o8|mls, he sm^ with the 
look which gave his words their meaning) novelist or 

for historian, have won fortune and applause. The back seat to 
which the Christian public of England relegates serious religious 
literature is a little puzzling perhaps; and certainly those who grudge 
the Churchman what advantiiges he ^ns from his cloth may be 
consoled to think that he encd^&ters, M a prejudice which, 

in some instances, and certab]|^ in Cardmal M is less than 

just 

Once in writing to a lady a letter which lies before me,.the 
Cardinal advanced a theory of the i^atiou^ between reader anrl 
author which will not find a general acceptance. An author usually 
spends the more time on his writings that the reader may spend the 
less. **Read that book slowlyy** Wrote the Cardinal; “it took me 
long to write it, and I feel sure it needs time to read it.*^ Bat when 
the lady said she would not read it, he did not, as most authors would 
of readers so unruly, despair of her. “ It is a good sign,” he wrote, 
“that yon cannot read that book. The law is not made for the just 
man, and that book is not written for the children of the boosehold. 
You have by grace what it has by reason.” The number of requests 
made to him by authors of books, big and little, for prefaces, passport- 
letters in fact from Archbishop's House to the hearts of the faitiful, 
was legion. But “ Manning of Balliol found time for everything ” 
to the very end. The bare list of publications bearing this tm- 
primatur would fill columns. When he had to refuse, he did so with 
a gentleness which made even the refusal a favour. I heard both 
from tbe refuser and from the refused the story of one sndi epusode. 
It was a pamphlet in which the zealous author undertook to prove 
from the Gospels the Pontiff's right to the temporal power. Said 
the author; “ I have been to the Cardinal to ask him te a preface. 
I had wri^en beforehand^ sending the proofs; and, directly I got into 
the room, the Cardinal thanked me, and said, * I have written a little 
on that subject myself, but you take a Higher linc.*^ The narrator 
was so delighted, that he almost forgot he had oame away without 
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even the faintest hope of an Archiepisoopal pn&faoe. A day or two alter, 
the Cardinal, not knowing I knew either of the appHoant or Ms appli¬ 
cation, told me of both. ‘‘ Bat,” I smd to him, >^ atop a bit«^ 1 have 
written a little about that myself. But you overstep^^^l^^ Ikie where 1 
cannot follow you,’ ” This is what he meant say^whaty in eSect^ 
he said; for the preface was never iimtten^^ how much senfdtive 
consideration framed the Tereion he had provided for the eager author! 
The stx)ry is charaetenstio; and it snpplies a key which was some¬ 
times requisite to interpret hud reconcile his speedbes. r 

All sorts and oonditipus of women had i^course to him the very 
simple, the vei^ sophisticated. the $mt claim, X 

was a charming ^rl, who, though she thcm^ every one goes to 
Heaven, except, perhaps, people who steal/' was not wholly happy in 
her Protestantism, and she asked the Cardinal to recommend her 
some daily spiritual exercise. f^Say Stery^ he told her, “ * Oh 

Lord, my heart is ready/ as the She was anxious to 

do as directed, but she (x»nld mind whether she ought 

to say “ as the I^mist saysher daily prayer; and I 
imagine her, in her smmpuloiiimeSs^^ the benefit of 

this piece of literaiy gossip I who speaks of a 

lady of gay celebrity puttiiig off bells at his Eminence's 

feet; and there was ti^th bdktnd thu fic^ The routine of his life 
brought him into relation most often wi^^ the devout elderly lady— 
the mother of a Hock, each pim of whom the Cardinal*Archbishop 
would know by name, and be consulted about, as to the profesbion of 
Jack and the engagement of Jill. The experience was all the more 
vivid by contrast, when there came to him some great lady from the 
inner world of fashion, floating in a cloud of perfume, having first 
dropped from her hand the last French novel. The type startled him 
at first ; but he, who was so ready to remind ns that the habit did 
not make the monk, became equally persuaded that gay feathers 
did not mean a heart incapable of discipline, and that even heights 
of holiness could be spiritually attempted--though the outer foot 
wore the last vanity m shoes from the Burlington Arcade* Ko one 
—nob Dr, Badenoch even—ever suspected His Etninence of using 
scent; but there came a time when I twice or thrice in succes¬ 
sion even the large rooms filled with perfumes of Piesse. A little 
later the conversion of a lady of fftshion was announoedv Never was 
passenger lor St. Peter's bark in the hands of skilful pilot 

than was a great lady in the hands of this great tnaii /and to his task 
he brought not^ m^ly skill but a neophytes he 

spoke, if he spoke M ail, w One such w^as ho 

clever: she had written so sensib]^ wcB—just a letter to 

announce her conversion to an illustridus personage, who suggested 
in reply that he saw behind hers an Eminent hand—“ which was quite 
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untrue/’said the Cardinal, though I own I may have changed a 
phrase here, or added a phrase there.” 1 thought it was not a very 
bad inst^ce, afiber. of the illustrious personage-s perception. 
Whatever the GardinaFs tact^ it never hid the truth at any rate from 
the tactful. Generally he went straight to the mark. “ I have been 
doing something you would not approve Ihia afterndon, voting for the 
Marriage with the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill” said the Prince of 
Wales to him one evening. *‘ I said the 

Cardinal, not apologetitally, You very much ? ” 

asked the Prince in appe^ing tones. '*1^ sir/’ was the straight 
reply. ■ ■ . ■ 

Another type of woman hid a great attraction for him—the 
Protestant young lady, whose piety ha% more «ad more of late years, 
taken so practical a turn. He met, one anc^her, these maidens, 
each animated by a serious intention to make some one less wretched. 
A young man who had interested him/nnd who had two accidental 
associations with him—for he, too, was of Balliol, and his father lived 
in the house at Totteridge opca occupied by the father of the Cardinal 
—fell ill, and his wife wrote te tell his Etn^ The aged man of 
eighty set out immediately te see the sufferer, a journey of an hour 
or two each way to a jostare of which he was not the spiritual 
shepherd. 1 happened to see Idm just after his return, and 1 cannot 
forget the glowing words he used of this Protestant lady—the 
daughter of a Scottish gentleman, who had left her home, he said, 
and had come to nurse in a London hospital for the sake of God and 
her fellow-creatures, and who had been married thence as if from 
her home. He said he thought all this self-denial wonderful in 
young women outside the Church. But the perfection of all woman¬ 
kind he found in his beloved neighbours, lie Sisters of Charity, in 
Carlisle Place, Personally, he hnd not much sympathy with 
the contemplative Orders of either men or women. What capti¬ 
vated him most was the woman who worked in the world yet 
prayed in the cloister, who went about doing good—the leaven of 
holiness in the school and the slum. The Sisters of Kazareth came 
next in hi.s affections; and of the Comnaunity at Hammersmith he 
said, wishing to cap my own praises, ‘'They are unspoiled Irishwomen, 
and you cannot easily beat that.” Those who are curious to know 
the Cardinals preference in female beauty may care to hear that the 
only woman’s face I ever heard him eipress an opinion on was that 
of ^ Princess T-——” among Lenbach’s fine portraits. I had turned 
over the leaves showing more brillianti beauties; but when we came 
to this he said: ‘‘ That-s pretty.” I think it was because the lady 
has her eyes cast down. Por equally ascetic reasons he liked the high 
foreheaded, colourless Madonnas better than all the mundane magiu- 
ficenees of Murillo. 
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In moBt questions His liberality was beyond expectation. He was 
never afraid of being compromised in the cause of charity. About 
Padre Gurci, when he had been expelled by the Jesuihs^and was even 
out of Papal favour^ he once unbosomed himself to me* have 
put my purse at his disposal in his neoessi^S^Vhe 
I |ell you this> that you my tell it when I am idnase 

which he not unfrequently used, and which I have regarded m an 
obligation in cases where, otherwise, my pen would run through 
passages. They would bum him in Bonfe/' he ^ded, smiling, 
if they could; aud they would bum me too An^ American lady, 
with a literary reputation less than her deserti'^idie, whose Signmr 
Monaldini’s Niece ” is among the few delightful Contemp^^ — 

wrote another Imk in one of whose heroes the Cardinal 
Padre Ourci; and Ihe portrait, though he thought it overdrawn, 
delighted him. He came, upon it Her books had been 

hailed, in a newspaper he wiW suppb^ to con^ as a glory, where 
a glory was sonmwhat needed^ toUteratnre of America; 
whereupon some one (x>mpli^ed tpihef^^ sending a copy of this 

particular book, with sentmi^ Carefully marked as certainly improper. 
“ Profoundly pure,” was His Hminenic^B verdict on the impeached 
passages. He heard ocCwnonally of ladies whose lives were made 
a burden to them by hmmrs th^ so^e^mes listened to in sermons, 
and who were forbidden confessed to hear them. ^‘Has it 
come to that? Well, I do not wemder,” he said. Fantastic 
sermons, which violate Gospel reserve, and which prof^s to reveal 
more of the mind of our Lord than did inspiration itself, were a 
great cross to him. “ Poor things,” he said once of a Community 
who had asked him to preach, and in whose tone he thought he 
perceived a tsertain sophistication; I fear they were disappointed, for 
1 found nothing better to preach about than the crucifixion.” He 
had a great desire that his dock should love what he called “the 
music of the English Bible,” and he published at his own cost St. 
John's Gos^I, in a form which made it available for the pocket. 
There was no medal or scapular which he regarded as an equipment 
more heavenly. He was l^s rigid in regard to trivied art in chutes; 
I never heard him re-echo Savonarola's protest against the tawdry robes 
of crudest dye and the tinsel jewellery of the customary Madonna; 
“ I tell you she went about dressed as a simple ybu»^ womau.” Yet 
Savonarola and he had most things in M would not 

have differed so greatly either in the inventcfiy^t^ be heaped 

on the bonfire which the one lighted in the other 

willingly woulfi have lighted in Bond favourite phrase 

of his in cer^in of his moods was really' a p^un^ihrase from Savo¬ 
narola: In the catacombs the c^dlesticks wood, but the 

priests were of gold. Now the candlestioks are of gold.” It was 
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more effective because tbe Cardinal left, as Savonarola did not 
leave, the antithesis to complete itself. It was by such phrases— 
^ighUy piquant, he knew them to be—that he kept his faithful 
clergy ever on ^eir mettle. 

The friendship between the Oardinid and Mr. Cladstone was cha¬ 
racteristic of the eddies of both men’s disposidonsy and of the changes 
of the times. Begun at Oxford, wheie alreidt ^thlxn^ the 
their .predestination to greatness, and bc^ hii^ tha pr(ff impress 
of piety, it was continued tbinugh the yoaiw w^ Manning settle 

into Churchmanshipi and Gladstone into Stetesinan^ —two r6ks 

they might easily have interchimge^ And when tb^^ caine, in 1845, 
that crisis of the Anglican Ghurch in the mm gi^oup, the 

secession of Newman, it was Manning who probed to Gladstone the 
quietmg doctrine that the freaks of individualistn in her sons could 
not be pitted agmnst the greidi oor|K)rate teachm^ of the mother 
Church of England. Perturbed in apMt, the poli^^ left London 
behind him, and in the calm atmo^ Sussex rectory pro¬ 
pounded this question : ** Are all by New¬ 
man's, so many separate of the Roman Church, 

or is there any one trait held by these men in Common to account for 
their conversion ? ” “ Thme ts one trait,” said the Archdeacon oracu¬ 
larly, “ a want of truth.” 1 tell the sto^ as it was told to me. Bat 
it had an authentic sound , to any one familiar with the ready-made- 
reason moods from which riper years did not wholly deliver him ; and 
when 1 asked him, in the eighties, if it Was true, he said that, though 
he had forgotten the words, tkey no doubt represented a general feel¬ 
ing he had that Tract 90 ” was unstraightforward, and all these 
converts might, at a moment when the rising hope of the Church 
party needed a terse reply, be taken as tarred with the ** Tract 90 '' 
bru^. In 1889 I tax^ Mr. Gladstone’s memory as to the episode, 
but found it a blank until he heard the whole story, when the inci¬ 
dent came back to him, except that he questioned the geography, 
thinking that it took place in London, not at Lavington. When 
Manning and Hope-Scott seceded together live years later, Gladstone 
said he felt as if he had lost his two eyes. 

The Irish University question, which wrecked Mr. Gladstone’s Bill 
in 1878, was the first great rock of oEmoe set by mrcumst^nces 
between the two friends. For the Archbishc^ of Westminster was 
credited with influencing Irish and Catholic o|Hnion, in and out of 
Parliament, to refect the proposals which, cm the other hapd, politicians 
of tile Fawcett school attacked as concessions to Pppeiy. Between 
the two stools tiie Minister of State fell, and when the Churchman 
and Statesman met in the street, one looked in another direction^ The 
Statesman indited pamphlet after pamphlet to assert that the Vatican 
Council had tampered with the civil alleoriance of Catholics, pamphlets 
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in which it wag so easfj and pleasant to enlngiste Newman, if only to 
set off a silence as to the merits of Manning. Bven then, when 
Manning winced for the words of hia friend, hk Iknightg went hack 
affectionately and admiringly to the Gladstone of !^her day^ 
Gladstone of Christ Chnrch, sdm peUr el se^ns the s^ehdid 

type of all he most won&ipped^talent and piety^ ‘‘ Yea sarpriae 
me/' said Lord &acongjleld, when ^ had been comparing the 

calm, bmad, hgianeed Gladstone of that day and Gl^stone of 
later years; “ I thooghi^ j he h^ alwaye l^n an ltdian in the 
custody of a Scotchman/^ By the time Mr.^ celebrated 

^is eightieth birthday the Cardinal was able about 

the eighty stain they had climbed together, a letter which had no 
hint of anything but the old tirumi and t^^^ affection. 

The temporary estrangement between the Cardinal and Mr. 
Gladstone was, as may be . supposed^ some interest, 

and turned to some profit, by to The portrait of 

Cardinal Grandisop in did not please its prototype. Very 

different, he thought, was the spurit ghown in the delineation of the 
Archbishop of Tyi« m ^ BnAymiiori had been a good 

deal of communicatimi between the nOy^ist and the sitter during the 
interval between the two by the Cardinal why 

he called himself a Tory, J^rd replied: Because the 

word Conservative is so long.^ 

And long—the word is like a knell ”—is the epithet which 
must already be applied to theses I, therefore, close, 

without exhausting, them. S'ragmentary (his favourite word), nn- 
(organised as they are, they reveal points in the temperament of this 
great Churchman, which could not be easily gathered from his formal 
writings or his official acts. He had a great desire to be known as he 
was; and those who possess broad human sympathies will not wonder at 
it; for there was nothing narrow or arrificial in him. He was the exact 
cont^ry of what superficial bystanders represented him to be—^the 
Marble Arch(bishop} of profane jest. The'most humble of tnen, he was 
not without an imperiousness all his own, whimi well became him. 
M'^hen he was eighty, letters of oongratulation poured in upon him 
in varying keys of homage-—all we one. His elder stator, who still 
thought of to brother, wrote to remind him that 

not by the teBg^ a mmi'S years, but by the way Hiejy mre spent, will 
he be judged “ I hope I never. that,” said 

the Cardina l yet what I have done ta! and I go 

empty-hand^ to Redeemer.” Only a before his 

death he told me of his sisters age^'* ninety^btee^ and with all her 
faculties In his owa haworUly way he loved 

the world and all the people in it. He did not want to die f but 
none was ever so submisdve to the summons. When you hear I 
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h«ve taken to iny bed, you can order my coffin,” he said to me ; “ in 
tiiatt 1 shall be like Lord Beaconsfield.” Wearily and reluottmtiy ho 
cHmbed the stone stairs for the last time, just after signing a business 
letter to the Tatioan in the Itali«i he had ecxmomiaed tizne at Balliol 
by learning while hh shaved: He haid borne (he harden xrf a long 
day; and he leaves a memory thai mast illuminate those who coma 
alter him in the work which remaizm for thm 


S O great and humble a man as Gardiiml^ M^ necessarily 

a special side vimble to ^h pie^ in close contact 

with him, and even small ccmtribiiidioim to h of him 

are not without value. I have b^ ac^ think that ha 

showed me a blithe and cosy hmni^ ifiendch^x^^ which must have been 
rare. He treated me as a gbod old uni^ migh^ treat a niece whose 
ways were not his, but were IxiM^ng and entert^ing to him, and 
merited his respect also. &rther from the contempt for 

women,which one or two newsjj^per cori^^ have attri¬ 

buted to him, could not well liiste b^ hnagined, than his gentle fun 
and serious help and advice. 1 grant, his advice was always given 
with an air of authoiity belonging td his position, but the authoarity 
vanished like a mist the moment it was not acknowledged, and he 
would add: Am I not right? Don*t you agree with me?” The 
fact is, his personal humility as a Christian man, his trained deference 
as an English gentleman, his devoted desire for the truth and 
the right, his sense of his ecclesiastical dignity and his firm 
stand on the Church’s foundation, made a comfainallon of perfect 
simplicity of manner, and left him free from personal considerations 
about h^self, as well as about those with whom he was conversing. 
They were either souls needing his help, or fellow-workers consulting 
with him, and equal in view of the woirk. I suppose that few came 
into close relationship with him without finding that he felt it to be 
his duty to show them what he sa^ as truth; but, so far as I know, 
he was content not to try to impose himself on their oonvidaonB. He 
gave me the impression that liberality as to others was as strong as 
conviotion for himself. He even had a certain amused sense of the 
horror in which he Imew himself and his Church to be held by people 
for whom he had respect. 

personal knowledge of Cardin Mahnbg dates only a few 
years bac^. I was in London about a case of peculiarly insolent 
ruffianism on the |>art of a bad man. His crime could not be punished 
by law, nor by publicity; but it went hard with me that it should 
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pass quite scot-iroep My usual counsellors were &r away, and I went 
to the Cardinal to see what he thought could be done. 1 prcposed a 
certain course. We talked the .case over, and tSen the C^trduial said: 
“ I don’t know ym. I don’t know whether you have conrage to do it. 
I don’t know whether you will do it well.” I said I had courage, and 
would take his suggestions as to how to do it. He said: Well. Let 
us talk about other things, and then we'll see.” And for an hour or so 
we talked about common friends, about modes of work for the troubled, 
and about non*personal religious topics. 1 haS known Oo much of 
hjm through others, that I was not surprised to find how sweetly, 
genially humorous he was^—in fact, half-chaffing on some subjects, 
while burning with indignation on others. He finally said : 1 think 

you can do this, and I think it will be a good thing to do. God 
bless you. Take this blessing, at least, as the blessing of an old 
man.” I think his rich and beautiful voice almost always sounded 
in the ears of a departing visitor; Come and see me again.” He 
loved to have people come to him for advice and help, and perhaps 
loved it most keenly if he knew that they were stepping across some 
barrier. He certainly stepped across many a ba^er to meet me, 
as he always did, after that first time. I carried out the plan, 
pleased him, and he wrote to me : “ What you did was contraiy to 
the prudence of this world, but in accordance with the prudence of 
the next. Good will come of it; at all events, a voice has spoken 
to him in God’s name, and His word does not return void. For the 
present, what you have done is enough.” 

1 did not see him again for some time, and when I went I shall 
never forget his appearance as he came iu. His attendant, Newman, 
always confused me with another lady, and I suppose he had taken in 
no clear message as to who I was. The old man came in, holding one 
side of his long coat across his chest, drawn up to his full height, and 
looking as severe and distant as could be. He was a mediaeval eccle¬ 
siastic all over. But when 1 made a few steps forward to meet him, face 
and figure all relaxed, and smiling, he said: Oh! it’s you, is it ? 
Well ? What mischief is on foot to-day ? What commands have you for 
me ? ” At the end of my business he said: ** Have you seen So-and-so 
(a recent 'vert to the Catholic Church) lately ? ” I said I had, and that 
1 was charmed to see what his Christianity could do for an Agnostic. 

Yes, that is a true Conversion. That is a true conversion—a con¬ 
version as yon Methodists understand it, too.” And presently he 
seemed to think this was his first good chance wi^ me, and said, *'And 
when are you coming nearer ? ” I am not likely evm* to come nearer 
in the sense I think you mean,” I said ; and he urged on me the benefits 
of confession. 1 must say that I did little but parry the attack, 
because 1 could not brmg myself to say plainly what I Ihought. He 
seemed too good and gentle to be opposed. But he gave me a book 
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of kis, and asked me to discttss it with him later on. The next time 
he saw I was nnwilling, and said nothing till we had said good-bye. 
Then came a pause, ^d “ Well ? ” I said, " No, I only came to 
you for the business we have settled.” Very well, veiy well. But 
you know you need guidance.” I avoided the whole question, and for 
a time or two he left all such personaUtiea alone^ Then lie gave me 
a little book on the OMce of the Holy Spirit, and pressed me for 
comments on it. At last I frankly told him that his dignity and 
kindness about other things made it patuM to speak plainly, but that 
I agreed with his book as far as he couM quote Scripture in support 
of his teaching, but that he presently came to his doctrine of the 
Church, and had no quotations, and that then I differed. He said 
gently, " You do ix>t see your need of confession and of the Church, 
but it is there.” 1 said, " Na You suggest to me means by which 
to get what 1 have already, peace with God through Jesus Christ, 
and access to God by the Holy Spirit* You have really nothing better 
to offer me. And I can say this freely to you because you understand 
life as no oidinary priest can. You have lived a complete life, 
and understand. You know thi^ I have all I need.” He said 
quickly, with a sharp look at me, ‘‘Are you content with your¬ 
self, then?'* Of course I said no, but with the faith ami doctrine 
I had received. And I added again: You kmywl have what satisfies 
my soul’s needs.” He paused, nodded his head repeatedly, ami Ihen 
said: “ I know that I think that you would always follow the truth,” 
I said, " More than that. You know that I see the truth differently 
from you, and that I have what satisfies me, while you have wliat 
satisfies you. Forgive me; 1 must speak plainly when you press me.” 
He turned to me, and said very solemnly : The Church has a doctrine 
of the intention of Hie heart. You have that intention of the heart. 
God bless yon, God bless you.” Than he reverted to the practical 
business result we had previously come to, and sent two or three 
messages by me to fellow-workers. 

He used, with a smile, to ask me about the health of a lady of his 
own age whom he knew to be an anxiously zealous Protestant, and 
sent messages which I durst not deliver. I always felt his quiet, 
underlying sense of Ohristian feUowship with her to be strong, though 
he knew that to her he represented “the Scarlet Woman” in England, 

Perhaps one of the most amusing conversatioBS 1 ever had with him 
was after I had seen some evictio&s in Ireland, and had mode friends 
with some priests over there. I went to tell him all about it, and he 
spoke with great warmth of appreciation about the English 
Protestants who had been over to cheer the hearts of the Irish. I 
said it was Stonge that Euglish Catholics did not go. He said they 
were not in i^mpathy. 1 asked why he did not tell them to go, 
since it must stir their sympathy. “ They —he repeated 
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again and again;—“ it’s no use. They won^ go/' ^VThen/' I said^ 
^‘why don’t you tell their confessors to send them for penance ? *’ 
He laughed heartily, lifted his hands, and let them fidl on his knees: 

“ A capital idea! I will,” he said. ; 

I haye be^ struck, with his readixuiss to do tMngs whi man 
of his aga^ to say nothing of his dignity, would not generally do. He 
would get up mid go and put a little coal on thedre, saying, We shidl 
get quite cold sitting talking here.” He ga?e ine a delightful sense of 
enjoying the not being on ceremony or professional with me. Ailber 
that one frank talk, he seemed to feel homeish and chattyj and never 
a^ain did more than give me a little book and bleim pie. I once 
urged him to express publicly his opinion on a matter on which he 
felt bound to silenpe almost complete. He said^ ** You understand I 
am tied and pledged.” I said, "‘ It is of great importance. Can you 
say nothing more ?” He said, “ Well, what could I say ? What do 
you think 1 could say ? ” 1 ai^gested cme thing after anolher that 

seemed to me possible. no,” Till, at last, I got a phrase 

which be felt would do, and he said, “ How, yon must be quiet and 
content with that, I can go im further. I am bound.” 

Last summer 1 thought in his rem the Encyclical he 

had fallen into the almp^ univerfiad clerical error of laying the 
burden of parental responsibDily on mothers. I wrote to him, 
saying plainly that I thought that the clergy generally said this 
sort of thing naturally, because if they returned to the earlier 
doctrine that it is incumbent on fathers to teach their children as 
they walk in the way, they would have to practise what they preached, 
and society pressed in the opposite direction. I begged him, from 
his freer position, to set the example of a better doctrine, and to 
tiy to stir fathers up to do their share. I told him I despaired 
of true doctrine until women took their place in pulpits and on 
platforms. He quickly replied: 

“ I began reading your letter without knowing from whom it came, and I 
sjiid to myself, ‘ Hey-day, here is a hne lady scolding! I wondei’ who it is.’ 

I then looked at the end, and wondered no longer. 

** Wliat con be more unjust than you ? 

I was Writing not against tlie women, but against employers. Mothers 
are pai'tly driven into work, as you say^ by the Beldshness of fathers and the 
temptation of employei s. 

"‘ What have t been doing for twenty years hut pre^hing to fathei*s, in . 
'{iledging them to total abstinence frmn drink, and in binding them to 8{>end 
all they eai*a ^n their 'homes, by which the mothers can Mye a domestic life ? 
Even the context of what you quote eontaiiis all this. But you ladies are 
torpedoes, ami not 1^^ 

** There! 1 ha^ had my revenge. 

“ But how can ods* people have homes ike house 

property laws have been revissod ? 

, ‘‘I hope you m*e;getting a good 

1 was, of coarse, much doUghtod thia letter, but it tamed 
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out that he was jast aa much j^eased with it as I I went tp call on 
him with afnend who wanted to be introduced to him, and he came 
into the room where we had waited, holding out both hands, and 
saying eagerly, " Did you get my letter ? What did yon think of it ? ” 
1 told him 1 had been charmed by it, thongh I did not jjiink it an 
answer. He at once begam. chdekiing, to explain Ihe controversy to 
my friend, and was quite M of amusement. Our errand was to ask 
him to write a paper for the Emm ofth Chmh$^ oh re-union, and my 
friend was going about the matter diplomatioally} but hs soon as he 
saw what it was, he at once said, I should like to write on that for 
you.’^ Then he talked earnestly on the subject, quoting a corre¬ 
spondence with an Anglican clergyman, who had i»id to Anglican 
clergy would ^be able to join the Homan Catholic Church, if she would 
rewgnise their orders, dispense with celibacy, and—I forget the third 
point. “That^s rather a large order, it’s asHug a ^ood deal,” he said. 

He ended a conversation that was hurried, because he had a bishop 
waiting for him, by repeatang bis invariable Ime of talk on this sub¬ 
ject, to the effect that formal unimi was far off, and that one could 
Dot see how it is to come, but to united work for the objects we 
can see alike upon is the true road to the end, as it is the only prac- 
tical way of expiring our desires for unity. He welcomed anv 
union among the sects as a agn of a deep desire for union, and as 'a 
promise for the future of the whole Church. 

Like aU who came in con to with him, Ifeel myself to have parted 
emporanly from one of my dearest friends, but only as friends part 
to live m different counto. It is such chiid-Uke souls as bis reallv 
was that make almost visible to ond the family life of heaven and 
earth as one and undivided. He bad thought the Father’s command 
was to 0 % a Church witot questioning its authority, aud he ac¬ 
quiesced like a child. His deepest sympathies seemed to me always 
to be lor untaught and neglected children. If this seems to leave out 
of sight the ‘ astute Churchman” view of him, I can only say that 
there IS no diplomacy like perfect simplicity, and (hat always has 
seemed to me to be his diplomacy, 

Sakah M. Sheldon AmosS. 
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that day like some beautifol^^^ ^ emg^ | had beea 
him by a valned iriend aa *^ iiKe prmi(^ af proadytii^,’^ and had a 
strong constitutional and principled dii^e to his Ghnwjh, find at least 
very negative feelings tovwds eccledakfcice m general; and now 1 met 
the man, ‘‘Well,” said he, dmost swia^^ bis hand into to 
of mine, “ 700 are going to work for saffenng ctildieu f bless and 
help you!” flis priimedmn m his church, hil long^^W 
edged cassock, his crimspn tiara, his cross of gcjd, his intelle^^ and 
learning, his histoiy, were all lost in a sweetness and sanctity which 
I had never met before save in humanity’s hpliest, most perfect child¬ 
hood. His sacred seriousness, hU spontaneous deligbt, his absorption 
in what I had to say^ his intense nghteousuei^; the evident aims with 
which he lived, to human warmth and colour whidb illuminated 
every feature of his wonderful face possessed me with liberty and joy 
in his presence. 1 had but one thought in coming away from him:— 
the splendour of a true man. He was the man who is man’s instinctive 
choice. Often have I seen him siiioe that day, but neither ton nor at 
any subsequent visit to him 1 ev^ for one moment feel that I was 
in the presence of a great ecolesiastie—msich less of a little one. 
There were such persons hung in painting upon his walls. The 
intense simplicity of his natm^, together. w esctraordinary 

vastness of the sphere of its sympathies, pities, and solicitudes, con¬ 
stituted that same kind of dignity^ that pure majesty, which compelled 
the child of Heth, even the children oi Heth,” to answer Abraham, 
saying, ** Hear us, my lord: thou art a mighty prince ampng us.” 

He was a king. His robes and jewels, and shields and heraldry, 
and tower of strength were that his great mind and heart went out 
to his race. He was at the summit of all the humanity yon had 
known. Your reverence for him sprang from the glimmer of him¬ 
self in you. There was a deep, tender fear in it which was akin to 
worship, and winch tended to make men of no religion and men of 
every variety of religion kneel for his blessing as Jacobs sons knelt 
for Jacob’s. 

To this personality was added to subtle suggestion of his coming 
to you from a still larger wc»rld than the vast world of men. In all 
his bearing was to saying: “I am a stranger and sojourner with 
you.” He was a son of to living God and Father of all Men, 
rude and i:«fined,.of his Church, of no Oiurcb, md otf all Churches, 
while revering and loving him for himself, had tia^eir unbelief put a little 
to shame, or tl^ fidth gladdened, b the snbtie, power in 

which his etiwiig, clear faith and joy in his God aa^d theirs, bathed 
him, and, for to moment, tom. They had seen none euch wonderful 
manhood. The aense of eteimal thhiii^ which filled presence 
men, to toir felt in a d%i:^ haunting themselves. They 

had glimmers of a nimbus around his venerable head which made 
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tkem, perhaps,, dimly understand why painters had gilded anreolea 
around the heads of those saints which hung upon his walis. 

Yet not the humblest docker, not the youngest child, not the 
hardest unbeBereTj found in/him any ‘‘ greatness,** as earth’s great 
personages are great. He had the gentieneBB, the deference of a 
father pitying his children. He was aware not in the least that he 
was a Cardihal-Arehbishop: to be of seavice to you seemed the 
special object of his Itfe. It was thus that “ My son/* as he used to 
address an earnest manj^seemed so well to become Ms hpa Yet was 
his pleasure in his service so child-Kke, that his heart seemed to bound 
and sing with the enjoyment of the thought that he could be anything 
of a helper to the helpless among men. 

From first to last my acquaintance with him was almost wholly in 
his relation to suffering children. I am fain to think that, as their 
friend, he loved me. It wms in those years when the need of the 
Society for whose existence I worked--«Ihe National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Chfidien^ still unrecognised, whilst its 
success was still doubt&l, whilst'its proposals for legislation were 
generally resented as ‘Vgrandmotherly/* its statements of reasons for 
such legislation “sensaUonal" and “hysterical,” whilst national 
opinion upon its existence andi aims was adverse or dead—it was then 
that Carnal Manning allowed me to find in him a friend, and made 
me feel the strength which comes from such a man’s homage to one's 
cause. By a true instinct he rejected alike the doubts and the 
censures which at that time were almost universal, and in various 
and subtle ways, by sacred q^pathy and encouragement, and by a 
wide and statesmanlike view of the matter, sustained the faith and 
zeal necessary if the cause was not to prove too great and die. 
When urging patience in those days, the Cardinal said in his own 
persuasive way: “Child-life and home-life have not been thought 
about in England. We have to make them thought about. The age 
is busy and superficial. Such work will take time. Nothing that a 
nation needs deeply does it suddenly espouse.” At another moment of 
disappointment he said U> the same worker: “ There is room for only 
one true fear in a man. That fear is that he may be wrong. When that 
has been banished, there is no room for any other.” Whenever he 
observed in the paper that either I or the Society had had a eenub, he 
was sure to send a little note, “Come and see me.” On one occasion 
he said, referring to a case which had recently been dismissed by the 
Westminster mf^strate; “ Nothing is more to be dreaded in a work 
like than that we jho^ allow the weaknesses of human agencieB^ 
to diveri* mt attenrion righteousness of our misrien. And 

do iemeiidiKi!^”^^h^ “that magistrates cammt be expected to 

administer requirements of public sentiment. 

Nothing is so l&riy to make an earnest man unjust to offinals as that . 
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be abonld be disheari^ed. St. Paul conld work for hie Lord, and yet 
respect the officials whose duty it was to send hiiti When 

the first essay was znade to interest the thinkii]^^^^^^|^ of the nation 
in the cmelties from which so inany of its children snared, he 
joined with me^ a cnn^f^ratiyely nnkhown man, in writi article- 
in this Beview, thus lending the influence of his great name to 
a cause as yet unpopular. When the Bill for the Freyention of 
Cruelty to Children was before Parliament^ he went down to the 
House twice to use his intaence in the lobby •wiih some of the mem- 
^bers he knew, from whom, he feared, support for it was not probable. 
To the same influence the Society owes some of its most influential 
supporters. To its two last annual meetings he promiosd to come if 
his doctor would permit him to do so. The previous winters had both 
been spent indoors. When thetime for the meetings came he Was still 
unwell. On one occasion, when urged go and winter in the South 
of France, and follow the ^d example of Mr. Spurgeon, he said: 
“When my ^Father opens His door, and wants Henry Edward 
Manning within, shall child not be wmting on the step ? ” 

His interest in children wse like hiB all-round one 

and of the most genuine and simple like to go into the 

parks on Sunday,'’ he said <m o ocoadon, “to see the^ children and 
talk with them; and I give them my blessing/’ Then, with a 
xfleased smile he added: “ Nobody can say that 1 am proselytisiDg in 
that." Referring on one occasion to a depressed remark I had made 
to him on the small results of, the past year’s work: “ Only seventy 
cases! ” he excitingly exclaimed. Small result! Think of seventy 
little children’s tears dried, and seventy little children’s pains stopped I 
We can never say that that is nothing. It is glorious!" In a still 
more solemn voice, he continued: “ A child’s needless tear is a blood- 
blot upon this earth." A worker for the Society, after a tour 
in Ireland, called upon him at his request to tell him the result. 
On hearing that the Catholic priest and the treasurer of the Irish 
Church Missionary Sooie^, PamelUte and McCarthyite, Orangeman 
and Home Ruler, had met together on our iflatform, and had joined 
in forming our Aid Gcmimittees, he cli^pped his hands and exclaimed: 
“ How happy the old prophet would hare been I The good days are 
comii^. It is the little child that Will be their lea&r. People will 
find their hiolherhocd in little (kfld 
What this gr^t man did for sitffismg chSdir^ could not help 
doing. The Biniater motives which hare b^ 
pen^ns who did not Imow Mm ate fo me; had the privilege 

of his intinmcy % seven and a half yeai^ His 

zealous Ronmn Catholicism was bat; of 

that pure golden humanity, to wld<di each needless tear of a child was 
a blood^drop, With the eoclesiastical kingdom to which he gave his 
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tkliegiance 1 ha.ye no coDcem Here. Before all tihbgs He wasagrandlj 
haman being. To Him tHe cause and service of tHe little and weak was 
wHat to too many ecdleBiastics is tHecause and service of the 
the strong. Whatevi^ was His own desire m the matter, the power of His 
life served, not Boms^ism, but religion. It was iii spite of His alien 
ChurcH, alien in name and in Habits of thought to EngtisH life, that 
be won Bngliidimen’s love. They travelled aiW Him, led by His 
personalily, not by His creed. The EngUsH we first political, then 
religious; and all their political traditions, as well as all the institu¬ 
tions their politics Have created, place a bw against which 

no personality, however great, can remove. 

[ffis influence was like that grapipi^B lufluence of a noble woman 
which all men feel without becoming women, or even adopting their 
costume. It was created and it was linuted by what in him was 
common to our best humanity, and which every human being by 
virtue of humanity must feel. The Church to which he belonged 
gave him titles; hxkt these, though extending the range and oppor¬ 
tunities of the fascbatipn of h^^^ did not constitute the 

source of it. Neither the mitre nor the crown, but the common 
heart of mankind trassHgured, marks the thie master of men. The 
Pope may create twenty caidmals ; he cannot create one Manning, 
for grand titli^ do not make grand men. A bishop’s throne may 
have a bishop’s empire, but only a bishop’s; Manhood alone can 
have empire over men. 

Though most of what he swd to me was said to make my hands 
stronger to do the specialwoik; I had to do, and which, had he had time, 
his own hands would have gladly done, now and again conversation 
slipped into more general topics, when, so utterly simple was he and so 
open, that what some would call the trifles of his personal life would 
come up in his conversation, which all unconsciously betrayed how full 
of happy and prosperous virtue he was. On one occasion he told me 
this story in slow periods, in which every word was a reality : “ I was 
going down that street,” pointii^g out of the window to a double row of 
mansions that were being built, and I met a little boy going along his 
happy way, with poor dress, but a lovely, thoughtful, pale, open face, 
and I stopped him for the pleasure of speaking to him. * Well, my 
little roan, how are you, -and where are you going witb tbat little 
bundle in your hand ?’ He told me * there *—poiutiitg to one of 
the houses being built, ‘ to his father.’ ‘ What is your father ? * I 
asked. ‘ A cm^nter, rir,’ he replied.” Then the Cardinal added 
slowly, “I was awed and startled ! I had met a parpenter’s son ! 
My Lord was once a little servant like that boy. Oh, Mr. Waugh,” 
he exclaimed, almost in tears, “ what depths of love were in Christ I ” 
He then in t^e simplest way disclosed that he had at once returned 
home and sent all that he had then to give to some institution for the 
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children of the poor* I. feel at times,’' lie Mdd, ^^ tu^amed 

so jthmg.” 1 saw in that moment how^ inti^se upon htin was the 
power of the life of our Lord* 

Never was a xnan lesii of a higot. He had a heart lor all reality. 
We ^TtiSrod toto ecdo in our ideas of the Church. As uame is 
generally understood, I had no Church. The source of my religitm 
began and ended with the Nazarene. I had no Church history, no 
Chuich creeds/save the history once enacted in Galilee and Judea 
and the creed of the Gospels. The four iivetf of the Nazarene hj 
fopr of his friends were my library of faith. My pope, my cardinals 
were, therefore, Christ and his Twelve. Hy apostolic^ succession was 
to such men as had%y direct contact with our Lord caught some of Hm 
holy fire. On one oocasion #hen I had respectfully put my position 
to him he said: “ Well, you are making me your coiifessor, and I 
give you absolution, for you need it; yOn are not following Christ 
as much as you'think you Follow Him enough and you will 
find that out.” 

When walking in the New Finest some years ago 1 came up, here 
and there upon the road, with little knots €0 oouhtry people in their 
Sunday best wending tl^hr Way to a They were 

going, 1 found, to the fun^l of “ tlm hoh^ the Hall.” I 

turned into the church, attended ti&a serried, and followed to the 
grave. I did not know the woman, but I found that she had been 
greatly loved and was bitterly mourned by the whole countiy side, 
which had ceased labour and gathered to weep at her grave. Humanity 
mourned when she died. 1 found myself joiuiogin its tears. When 
the lingering company had gone away, I said to the gravedigger: 
‘‘She was much beloved, it seems.” “Ah, sir!” he sobbed with 
difficulty, his aged, wrinkled face crumpling up as fresh tears started, 
breaking his sentence. * Then taking his shovel, he continued, as he 
began to shovel back the earth : This is the hardest job I’ve had for 
many a day.” 

Those Hebrew “ women from Galilee ’* and those Englirii labourers 
from the Forest had the same kind of reason for their tears at the 
tomb. Humanity wept at both. And it was humanity that wept 
at the tomb of the Ci^inal. Our common race was bereaved. The 
mystic power of man “ renewed after the image of ^ is the 

same yesterday, to-day, and fbr ever. Eememberir^ woe 

of this gi^t whole land ast Is well to 

reflect that ^ongh p]a^ power play thdr m 
life of ours, em^re belongs only Chr^ and Christ-like soul, 
be its circle great or small. It is hot an Atlantic alone that 
possesses the properties of the sea v wave and ripple breaking 
around the children’s feet paddling upon its shore possesses the 
same. Its very spihy is salt. Nor is it greatness of name and 
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Bea is its ftopeiites^ bat it bas.tbem Ml tbe same; by ^hat- 

eoeyer Ghui^-flam® soul is kiiowa r 6mk, 

be it a dioc^n dignitaiy, or a ** lujuaekeepw at tie 3a[ail wnougr 

farms aiid labourers, the Ohristliness of its 

will be the measure iu which men will fiflid iut it 

Once I was wartied by a welbkiiOWii putting 

ecclesiastics on my Society’s committee^ I said; “ But we have 
already one on it, Oardinal Manning/’ ffifi was: “Oh, 

Manning, he is not m ecclesiastic; Jte belcmgs to to all! ” 

That the supremest humanity is Idng ampug meni this is the 
lesson of the great life which the nation mourns, and which it will 
see no more. 

BE!tJAMlN WAUCiir. 


I CANNOT refrain from adding to the foregoing papers a few recol* 
lections of iny own; Bor some years past I have, like many others, 
been admitted to Cardinal Manning’s friendship, and found ready 
access to him. Many an hour’s conversation I have had with him— 
often on a Sunday evening, when he seemed to beat leisure for 
general and discursive talk. Several friends, notably Dr. Paton and 
the late Dr. Hatch, I have had the pleasure of making known to 
him; for he seemed desirous of meeting every one worth knowing. 
He never tried to convert me : indeed we did not go much into eccle¬ 
siastical argument; recognising our Afferent points of view, we were 
ready to discuss the secondary questions on which differences are not 
vital. I remember that early in our acquaintance the Cardinal, who 
had undertaken to write an article for this Review on the question of 
the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh to the House of Commons, sent to 
ask me to go down and talk to him about it, I found him with the 
MS. just finished, the sheets scarcely dry. He read over the whole 
to me, challenging me to concur with, or dissent from, each proposition,, 
and breaking into a gentle smile when^---as was generally the oase-r-1 
intimated strong dissent. I thought the article veiy good as a state- 
ment of opinion^ but untemable as an atguinent. 

I once congratulated him on his long life, as ^ving time for his 
motives and caieer to display themselves in their true light. H e- 
assented, refeiring very feelingly to the unpopularity mid miscon¬ 
ception he had had to go through; how he had been under a cloud 
for twen^ or thirty years, but had in the end lived through it. 

I have never met with any one who seemed to to a more thorough 
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caj^elEi dido^ a&d Glmroli, and-^to liis own feerM]^ at 

least—of ihe refill of las donntiy, always lea^ to an^rtake 
the guidance of any indiyid^ i^nl in need, caring for the c^, and 
lavish pf thought and 

of course irith a:!biaB ji^^ 

spoke of^en m iimrdsP^ puisuit of 

money, but recognised; the deep-seated belief in ^Gbd of the bulk of 
the people. Th^ was mueh GathoHc^^^t^ w^d say, among 

the Methodists, and he held that the Salvs^on 
as it was, was neyerfhelm seiiously^^p^^ the fear of God^ 

I was abroad during the eatl^ p^ Dllopk strike. On returning,. 

I wmit to see the Oari^nid, wl»> ^ he had been doings. 

I suggested that the Biidiop of Lo^pni^ l^ put his hand to the 

plough, had looked back, ‘‘ Yes,”^h^^ a sorb of wicked 

smile, and I am liot sure of my episcopal 

brethren were in England at ^ 

Some years ago Br. iPairhahm, pt ^ some 

articles criticiBing the thpdpgicai pPsitibn of Gardinal Newman. 
(Cardinal Manningj reading thesa, spoke'to of his great interest 
in them, and estpressedik wish to meet Br. Fairbaim. Accordingly, he 
came to my house one afternoon to meet Dr. Fairbaim and my friend 
Dr. Paton. Mr. Lilly was also present, and some members of my 
family. After tea the conversation naturally turned on the Roman 
Catholic question, and in the most friendly and generous spirit, as 
might be expected from the temper of the men, a general argument of 
the deepest interest was held, Dr. Fairbaim propounding questions to 
bring out the points, the Cardi nal reply ing, and Dr. Paton interposing re¬ 
marks and questions now and then. The Cardinal did not bind himself 
to Cardinal Newman*s positions, and indeed expressly disclaimed to 
have so studied his books as to know his views; but he treated the belief 
in God as a hecesrity of his existence, and deduced from it the belief 
in Christianity—the Catholic Chhr(^. His argument was, to the 
minds of some preBent, somewhat out qf date, founded rather on the lines 
current in the Tractariim lines on those which are adjusted to 
modem history and phSosc^y^. Sfut he more than lirahkl|^mitted 
to saving grace CSurisbhms outride Ihe Bc^n basing 

his view on ritoAcotrine of extraordina^ grace, the result of the grace of 
the Ghunjh, and riiifring 0 beyond her pale. The whole conversation 
was strenuous; Brs> FairbriFn and Patqn, b^ explained, 

of the blood of the Ckwenantors^ Weto^ fraternal, them¬ 

selves holchng High Ghurch doctrine, though of a different order. I 
remember especially one passage. The Cm^nal was asked to define 
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Uie specific Boman Catbolic tiieoiy of tbo Chonfii, md, seMng him¬ 
self to the tSBsk, spoke for two or three miimtos. At the dose d. his 
sentences we all three, with one voice, accept^ his definitioa absolutely. 
This may diow dther the underlying siniianty of Christ creeds or 
the difiScnltaes of definition; but it was veiy striking. There was 
no difference as to the ideas of the Ghnrdh and Catholidfy ; only 
as to the realities which correqiond^ to them. The con¬ 
versation was at last broken off by the Gardind haring to leave. 
Bising from his chair, he grasped Dr. Jabhafrn ly the hand, and, with 
the greatest warmth, said how glad he was, m spite of what he must 
consider imperfections, to be able torecogr^ him as a brother in Christ. 
Dr. Fairbaim, with like feeling, replied tew happy he was to be able 
so to regard him, without even BpeakB^ of imperfedionB, and even 
happier to be in a position to acknowle^ ban as a teacher called to 
his oflSce, like himself, by the Master, and possessed therefore of the 
same right to serve Him, It was a mntmd benediction, and a scene 
I shall never forget. * 


P. W. B. 
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O N the 6th Jane Parliament was diasolvedV^^ writs were issued 
on the 8th, retarnabie on the lltli July. The usual fuss and 
activity among politiciaim and poS^al iiienH)f*aU*work ensued, and 
the usual aihount of political caloulatimis and prophecies were 
hazarded; but nobody Was pr^ared for the development of a new 
forOe which appeared with singiilar precision of action early in the 
elections. This was what is well-known as the Labour party. It 
is not easy to define its true relation to the labooring dlasses, and it 
is certain that its triumph dis{daced much truer representatives of 
the body of workers than some of the new men. It is equally certain 
that political schemers in no sense identified with the manual workers 
succeeded by cajoleiy in gettmg the suj^ort of the mass of the 
Labour party. Only in a few electorates was the movement com¬ 
pletely and exclusively successful. The city of Sydney is divided 
into l^ree large eieot^tes—East, West, and South Sydney. The 
West contains a vast number of working men connected with the 
shipping and the whai^ traffic, hnd the trades and handicrafts depen- 
dent upon these classes. Among ^ candidates were the Postmaster- 
General, Mr. Daniel O’Connor, and^^ ]^^ Francis Abigail, formerly 
Minister of Mines, both bdieved t^ popular with the classes 

prepon&rating in 4ihis ^reat diviskm of the and boti^everal 
times letum^ bn fcmmer ocoamons. Thk four 

members to Pariiimenir Ihe most notable i^^eaiiiiiime of the Labour 
party was in four h^ethfcr for with 

no special JuanSeinso^^^^^o^^ wi^ Uttte of 

political aims 1^ word of mouth. Nor werO they personally known 
beyond their om class circles and the trades umons to which they 
all belrmged. “ Union is strmkgth ” and shoulder to shoulder ” were 
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amongst their catch-cries; ana their /ellow-workmen joined m one 
demonstration- which had a striking effect. They mustered w^ 
bands of music, flags and symbols, and fonned a torchlight proo^n 
for some two milM through the streets, the flinr lisbonr candidatM 
walking abreast wirii the motto, “ All of us, or none of Usl ” This 
served in the place of eloquent speech or powerful argument, and on 
the polling d&y the four Labour candidates swept the electorate 
clean, the old members and the new suppUci^^ for favpar all dis¬ 
appearing from the heid. In one of the j^^^us 
four seats^ the same sweeping change was ^cted bj fou^ 
men. Henceforward, all tiirough the elections, s^ta here and there 
were steadily won by liabour candidates. The most curious feature 
of this political Labour mofj^ent was tiiat ih nearly every case the 
candidates were accepted on tni£^. Hothing was known of them by 
the bulk of the electora, and to all appearance nothing was desired to 
be known. 

We have been accastomeS to regard a seat in Parliament as the 
prize of useful activity and honourable amMtion/ At least, prepara¬ 
tion of some sort has;^(een deenied neca^ secure the prize. But 

mot so in the Labour triumidi. No evid^ce of public service or of 
ability was needed. The man suopeeded best who had visibly done 
least to entitle him to success. But it may be fairly surmised that 
in most cases the aptitudes of the man had been made known in the 
business of trade societies/mid that he was not selected as a candidate 
on trust, or without sufficient knowledge, however blindly he may 
have been chosen as a member of Parliament by the bulk of the 
electors afterwards. The 88efexnl4y consists of 141 members, and of 
these fully thirty are Labour representatives, not one of whom has a 
record of service except in connection with strikes and trades 
unionism. 

Some of the anecdotic incidents in the Labour triumph are worthy of 
record. One young man was feeding a stone-crushing machine up to 
the eve of his election; another was following his trade as a plasterer 
when he was seized upon as a candidate. In several instances the 
candidates had be^ but a short time in the country; in other cases 
they had been shifoing about from one calling to another, with no 
settled occupation. In one case the candidate had been sentenced to 
a severe term of imprisonment in connection with the recent strikes, 
and he would have been in pnson at the time of electicm had it not 
been for the uiemM inte^^ ^ the royal prerogative. These 
inatanees are imt menticmed for the purpose of dispi^gsment, but 
rather to the Labour party by what can hardly 

be (Kmsidmd than: featoea of romance. lA point jsi fact, the 
cirouQistani^ to whidh ref^nce is made serve to show the genuine 
identity of the imw membern the classes of labour. 
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Here were doubtfiil meii in tlie as 1 hare alf^ 

said, and the partf ihemseim ix)ofc^ nikdean 

intruders. They were not admitted to the maty's mmus 
and were in {act disowned; with , as much politeness as W4» 
with decuuon. The Labour zuembeiB united pompaotly mmugh ; 
appropriated a range of seats as far remored as possible from the 
Ministerial and the Oppositioii benches, and took pCMSses^liim of 
the ante^rooms as their own against the other members. 

This was the state of things when the new Parliament met on the 
l^th July. It is understood that orertureS had been made by indu^ 
ential members of the Opposition to a gentleman newly elected to 
assume the lead of thmr party^ but, as he deGlined/Mr. Mb^^ 
again elected to the post^ Lord Jersey opened Parliament for busi¬ 
ness on the 15th, and the Speech animilnced measures for a reform 
of the electoral system, the establishment <of local self-government, 
the constitution of o(mrts of c^ the settlement of trade 

disputes, and other important business^ including the draft Bill of the 
Federation Convention. The adoption the in reply was 

duly moved and second^, when Mi^ Dilhs ioBe^||iid mov^^ 
ment to the edeot that the Beuae had no oodd&itee in the €lovem- 
ment. The Labour members %eie in Uieir pl^e to a man, and they 
attentively listened to the indictment, but did not appear to be greatly 
impressed. The efbrts to win their support displayed some desperate 
spasms of injured virtue, and liiere was violmice enough to do service 
for the absence of veradty. One charge against me was Ibat in 
sending troops to prevent bloodshed in the northern collieries at a 
time of a general strike, I had sent a Gatling gun to shoot down the 
people. One oi the Labour members turned up a volume of the 
Official Reports, and read out that Mr. Dibbs, then in Opposition, 
approved of n^r course of action, except that he complained that I 
had not taken it a week earher; and this member put the case with 
almost grotesque emphasis, that the diifference between me and Mr. 
Dibbs was t^at I sent the gon, and that Mr. Dibbs would have sent it 
sooner by a week. Personally I had noising to do wilh sending this gun; 
it became my duty in my capacity as Mmister to instruct the com¬ 
mandant to send a lorce^^ and thn gun got there 

amidst the mRitaxy det^ the of Which I^had no 

knowiedga whatever^ I explain tdut mmumstmice; charge 

has bemi nifide agunst me time after ^me; 

the angry pa^^ agamet me; an^ charge 

ccmldbe'fonj^^-;'Vi 

Returning of tlte 

Parlkmentaiy replied to Mrv v^ declining to 

defend the Giw^erhm^t to aay sec^ the Hou^^^ 

coaaideiation; dear dcdunon one way or other in the 
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iirterest of the eountiy. Whatever they did, I asked that some party 
j^ald be allowed to proceed with the public basiness. The debate* 
proceeded, and the grossest appeals were made to the prejudices and 
passions of the new members to support the adverse motion, to step 
In and save the unhappy country from ruin. But soon one dP the* 
Labour members rose in his place and said that his party had 
considered situation, and had decided to vote as a body against 
any diange^ They had nothing to do with the past and the wrangles 
of old parties; they were there to pr^ on the public business, and 
they believed they could get most oat of the present holders of oflSce. 
After this announcement, the Oppositionists were furious in their 
attacks upon the new members^ ^ll^y who might have been hailed 
as the saviours of the country, were now reviled as its worst enemies. 
No term of reproach was too bitter to be fiupg at them. But the 
Labour party stood it well. They gave evidence of a self-restraint 
and a close observatioii and a stea^ness of purpose which old stagere 
in political warfare might emulate with much advantage to themselves. 

It is too soon to form a definite opinion of the manner and methods 
of the new party iHtthe present Parliament. Many of them are 
beyond question men ^ good capacity for Parliamentary work. They 
speak pointedly and tersely on questions under debate, are seldom 
prolix or pretentious ; and tiiey appear to give a studious examination 
to all matters submitted for consideration. It can hardly be otherwise 
than that they will lose some^ing of their separate party character as 
time familiarises them to the company into which they are thrown, 
and they find that men whom tiiey meet every day express many of 
their views, though not professing to be the special representatives of 
labour. Naturally and unavoidably, causes of disagreement will arise 
among themselves, and the incidents of public life wiD incline many 
of them to lean more towards men outside their own party than to 
their newly found comrades. The processes of change, which are 
often unconsciously felt, wiU operate upon the minds of the Labour 
members as upon the minds of other human beings, and it would not 
be safe to forecast the position of the Labour party at the end of the 
present Parliament. 

One consequence, altogether bmiefidal, of t^e advent of the Labour 
party in Parliament, will be to compel attention to questions affecting the 
condition and prospects of the meases of the human fimiily. In Aus¬ 
tralia, the majesty in every Parliament is eemaposed iff men who have 
had to force their own way in the world, and who ought to be well 
acquainted with the condition of the working population ; but it is not 
often the case that the man who mounts upward by his own energy and 
perseverance m i^^ pavBuits bestows much upon his 

f^ows who are kea successful in the struggle. It ia flattering to 
his self-love to think that his prosperity is due to his own merits, 



•TH® m 

and W liia poasasalcyi k 

pkaeaiitt to kk)fe tipo^ Se la too boagr liia, 

to tK^o aiboat fbe of odtera^ do ;aa kn Imd 

to dou' Bat t&e iim beea^ 1 i*to 

tile laaite of ke of tke noks of Inbotir, 

and wk^pe inis^m in lU&bment^ 

not likelj to plaoe ainj ^eot above tik 2 ia|Nt»v^^ 

of tbdir own cbm l%eir will any itig^ id 

genuine belp, jmdi Iqiowing tbe bouw oI tiiek eferengtiiy Ibej will 

not fail to tnrn it to the ^Eboi^ 

tiiey may form flrkndly r^atikw iroin tibeur own 

groore—and tbe rea% good 

the goodness in ptiimn^*-Hd^ politin^ lines 

wOl be the devaticm of tbe 

Henceforward we aball^^ b^^ tfddng distiuet^ s witb incre^^ 
dimensions, the parly of Ijabonrto be retboned wi^ 
calculations. What the ^edtoip ham ibey will nemir unlearn. 

Though it is bnposmbk n^ to^^f^ yonx^ political 

party will exactly do, it is eaty to foresee, howewir individns^ 
may fail of fidl away, that its strength will be renewed at tik l^Us; 
the weak timbem be 9 ^^ by sonad timbem, 
again disclose endenoe of wealmeac, 8leon||mr stiB^ W abaght to 
replace them. And if the aiiiBan and the larsn hdsonrer acquire a 
true discernment of the needs of tbe BMOi mdt 
to apply right remedies for admitted wrbngH^ their in 

solving the brndest problems in human progress vlili be w^comed by 
all tarne men and women. 

PosTSCiarT. 

: jDecemkf,'- 

I%e foiegoing dieem^ w^ writteii dm montiis ago. The Labour 
party, which startied in such close with such drcnmiq^ect 

Steps, sloyly yielded to the influsaices of pdila^ deaam&aliaaticm, anA 
after an ah-night dttiBg, it sidit as^ badly bmlt ship in 

a gale of wind a few minutes before ei^ o’clock on ^ morning 
of lllh Beoember. It canned be 

as undersi(K>d:M:tlm;:4tee''^^''t^ Parlia*^- 

ment: of ;:agr6e>' 

mest;^^ ididE';lhe:'ftmiIksue'''^ an^ 

ebaage c^ tariff reforms bldbned'tf 

. ^.'p<prei»snekt£^^ 

to tlmkln asamnbly^^k diasoliijm to 

eikbIMh self-governmeiit In the ooimtij dietricta, and a Bill to 
recast elKd^^ ^ 

frao^uae 

YQ$4.iaa, 0 







M eliBciioiB. B is desraMe to note this was before sdvmt 

, ^ fie I^lxnir jiMiy, and Wore fliei 

oE, Tbe fowuntote aomewW rW«d m ^ 

MW Itolfommt, togrtW with s Wl toieetobiW <*E coadHa- 

^ and an anted% to ixmdndi oifleB of arlnWiiba In dteing w&ii 
trade di^idieik %^ toese raeasarai ertibe^ 
in the speech, the Ijabaar 1^. lasgasge 

of s<»x]ie of them, declared that tibe apo^ exhhodi^ Ihtir pktform/’ 
though in fii^ the «pnnc^ of thehi hl^ heen^^ the 

previous Parluiomient. earneBt, 

it *wa8 curious to observe the leanings 

of many of the men iso Ufte3i^)eet^ tp the poerNkm of law*- 

makers. That period of siieh.t observation and patient study, which 
we used to read of as tibe snio mg^ of a to 

ParHament seeking to nmtaxe its luheTmit powers, had nob even a 
beginning. The gentletnan shearing of sheep was 

as xeady to try his shears m a Oomplha^ BU^ difficult subject 
as be yrBA m the industrud^ a^ of the wool^hed. One 

gendeiufm imnouhoed that Im dl^^^ into Parliament to be 

guided by precedents, but t6 make precedents. To give a new form 
to ihe poet^s idi^, the I4lK>ar m^beze^^^m rush at 


anything which phikaK$heira or angels niight fear to touch. One 
grand piece of iegidatlve wisdmn and enlightenment was to give the 
electlva &anc^^ the Government asylums; and 

one of the many j^enU^r^ not of their class, who pandered to them 
for tlm sake of m^g G. H. Beid, used this 

language in suppcnt of the briBknt proposal: The inmates of the 
asylums are in a betl^ position to form an infinitely sounder and 
more unbiassed judgment upon the political questions of the day 
than are those who aibct to deispiBe them.” Of course, no one 
despised the uhlortusUkie SufTerens, butpoUtioal^ to be made 

somehow out of this neW dev^pment of political reform; and tie 


motion was carried igainidk the the better sense of 

the House. Another <4 &e worthy group who sought to fiatter and 
cajole in orda: to use the Labour membm, actually proposed to give 
the political franchise to ^ prisouerB in the gaols. It thus soon 
became obrions that a new order poSt^l tqrcophants had been 
engendered in the Legislatuj^the men^ 
to live pontksally on the labour members. 

One of the plimks in the Is^boim plat^^ for the better 

regdatimi cf ^l-mloes. A measure of this ^aract^ wWb among 
the Bilk ofthe Labour pa% cam into 
Parliimient, aiid j^iOBe who were apquainti^l^ 

mining ek^ssed satisfied with ^ BiU; bui 

when it got into commit^ they carried a |»x>ri«ion io make the 
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legal 

ioHy minutes, Wlien tiie 

BUI. came. oiUj^of'ecnspat^;::a;;tiioti^ 
to recG^i^Bv this xtesa wajrihC^ 

Edmond Bartcm, the Attomey-^enei^ id Mr. Bihbs' netr 
moved tibe adjoamment^^o^^ dehatOi ivhidi was snppoiHbed % tibe 
Miaister hic^ imrdly any, ofthe leading 

Pibbs Of^silion a{)ipn>yed 0 clatiSe or ilus oohiee pnrsned, stil 
the I^boor members andjthair ndw lnei^s> 

^ved to de^t the motion fo^ adjoni^iaedty w 

consideration. On that def^t &e membm of the Parkes adminis¬ 
tration decided to lender thefc^^i^ The Electoral Befonn 

Bill, the Seats Eedistribntdon Bill,^ a^^ Mines* Rs^ation 

Bill were all approaching their £iud in the assembly, and they 
were all swept away by the rmh and inconsiderate proceedings of the 
Labour members and thmr new allies^ ^ 

Mr, Dibbs was sent fcNT, and'after negotiations ex¬ 
tending over some days in forming a in a yeiy short 

time the new Government eoatemed^ t^ 

One of the most inexpedenoed 3lilnisterial idde^^^^p 

posed a ginnt of £100,900 te be distribnt^ to saccessful 

prospectors for gold. The Gpvmnumtspend¬ 
thrift motion, one of the Miinstete,^ Ckfpeiai^ who is admitted, 
on all hands to be a man thoroughly acquainted with;^^^^ 
declaring that no payable gold*field had ever been dlsc^ by these 
Government I rewards. By the Labour members, aided by the. most 
reckless men on both sides, the morion was carried in the teeth of 
the new Ministers. In a makeshift Blectpral Bill, which took the 
place of tee lost measure, the hew Mbiisters proposed that tee 
elections should take place in three bat^s, which would unquestion- 
a||y 1:^ the wisest arrangement to meet the difficulties of the widely 
differing circumstances cff tee a)uhtry district where in many 
instances, it is a day’s journey ffom one ]^lling^place to another. The 
proposal was strongly supported by tee Attemey-General,,one of the 
ablest men in Parliament; but the, I^ur members and teeir allies 
carried^ m amendment in favour of tee ^lecribhs, teronghout the 
vast temte^ of 310,$'00 square one day. 

The , tee 

arguing tee case with ^uch m at ^nsiderable 
Itegte ; tee Labour members and their irresponallde allieB carried an 
amendnmnt, vrithout much attempt at argument, to give the franchise 
to tee !l3n$ is the treatm^t the xmw Government received 

witete a am aifraid mn<te coarser 

aUoes: of 

In the lawrime, Mr* Bibbs had announced the intention of his 
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iruf in i R»lie<>tii^^ tenS dS a ina<^ seveier tyjto 
Ihm any liiiiMrfo attempted in New Sontli Walm. In doe time 4e 
Treunrm made ins ex|daitted hie new times. The 

same day the new dai^ were eeUeoted at ^ (mstornrhonlw^^ antici¬ 
pation legal simction. With mngrdar want, of jadgm<mt the gentle¬ 
man leading the Oppoalaon precilBtatdy broke in npon the financial 
dehde-Hlfter two speeches from his own ^e, and, wilhont allowing 
me, as head d the ^ administratis, ui (^poroQnH^ 
with a resolntaon not of diiect coiideflmatis, Itet aTOfoUy framed, as 
he thought, to catch tim bleok pmiyi who in thw 

electionB had agreed ‘*tD sihk ^ fiamd ksae.'* It was easy to foresee 
what this wonld lead to. T|e jP^iSclisi^ members of tbe Labour 
parfy had already been g^helly lmmi|^t within the atmosphere of 
Ihe Protectionist camp. They wen the tutelage of the meet 
skilful managers; perbs^ withst sn^iM^ng it themselm The in- 
judidoiu cross debste cime o% and oopnmed days; thecmcial 



I, forgot 


with se or two eaccepticmi, 
sH thmr professions, Sid 
Tims the canse of l^iOtad^h was ws in the first straggle by a 
narrow ma|oriiy ; s4 ;lhnB the New Sonth Wales 

was shattered to ms 



j no desire to convey the impression 
tost the Inbour misbers an the worst. ^Far worse are they who have 
demgnedly eat amongto th^, poisoned their minds, and employed 
every adrok ^earsr to torn^the Labour vote to their own sinister 

able men. Tiro resnlt so far only proves that no ms can learn to 
make laws, sy more than he can leun to make ehoee, without some 
sort of preparation. 

Henjiy Parke| 



WHITE AND BLAOE IN NATAI^ 


N ow that Katal is appatei^; ini the ere obtaoiung HoOw Sale, 
or, to Qse the colonial phnser ‘‘ Keqpi<^^ Gorenaneht,” it 
would be well if the llalute 

eatlB&otory footing. is a 1^ i^iost, Soonfflr or Eter, be 

faced, whether we lik» it or not. it E Inlf 

culties from which the colony E now And nhloM it be 

speedily dealt with, it will undoubtedly come to ftont-^iMrked 
(Mculties hare a way of doing—in a form wMoh makes it harder to 
deal with than erer. 

It cannot fail to strike a dupassionate obserrer that, in a great 
part of the discussimis to which the recent “sorambE for j^frica’* 
has giren rise, the natire races df the oohtanent are treated as a fsctor 
which, ” for the polioses of thE ihresbgtdfon, may be disreg^ed.” 
Now E E precEely t)^ factor ^at England cannot afford to dimegard. 
'V^ether these natires—Znlus, BasutoSt Bechuanas, mid the rest— 
be destined to melt away b^HW toe mere presence of the ^te mtm; 
or to fnrnEh a oonrenimit, and praEdEdly ine^^ 
cheap labour; at tobe, as toe peroEii^nt peasi^ popuEtom of the 
contiimt, the natnnl frimrd and sBy Of the white man m the future ; 
there they are^ and they hare to ;b(| ‘tetootndwEh. If they are 
gomg to dE Eit IfKhito E ly no means lEnly), Huy hare ritaliiy 
enongh to toalto the paooMs a Icmg onsi alid: ti^ tol!to be |«orided 

for, m one wiyiEf;'aiEtoi<E, ■ whiE, E:Eto9- , r’a 

Nwr, what'E.;;^;^ stato8'i^^^'.N^:>ti^^^ 

like toe Ameifoto iodEns, “a pei^e^e 
gam: ircmy, w«tifo.;:of' the 

better to^ toto ^ bhem^^ toaU presently 

ahow, EE fEetEsih^^j^^ . 



^ was comsMPORASY mrism 

waa aimi^ed by tba SikgUsb in 184Si: It waa then inl^bited 

by podaona * of bundred odd tribea, 

by its owii dhisf* Ttiaso cbisfs woro tbis is a &^t wbicb 

must be strongly em|basM dcspp*^. They ruled 

aeoording to tribal law as preserved and down by the 

old men, and were held accountable for any deviation therefrom. A 
mistake on this point has given rise to Several fatal errors in 0^^ 
policy.; ■ : 

By a Oovernment Ordinance issued in it W the 

Lieutenant-Governor of this overall 

the chiefs and natives in this #Miriot» all the power and authority 
which, according to the.laws, ea$th^ the natives, are 

held and enjoy^ by any supreme ^ paramount native chief, with,**^ 
in addition, “/W/ pamr to rm&m the subordAnate ekiejs 

or other authoriim ommgMm^* 

This last sent^ce clein*ly implies^^^^^^^t^ power of the native 
chiefs was ziot uxiliinited* andin^^ ]^^ they did not exer¬ 

cise the speciaa fapulty indicated. It also shows that the limitations 
to iheir power were recognised by early Cbloniid Governments. Yet, 
pradioally, the lieutmmt^GovernOr, in his function of Supreme 
Ghief, is the mast iiwfwa^ Oolenso wrote 

in 1874,The natiiK^^^ 350^000 of the Queen’s subjects^ 
may at the present ♦ eaten up,’ beaten, killed, transported, 

with or without trials at the mere will of the supreme chief.” 

' If proc^ of Ibm assertion be needed, it may be found in an 
authoritative utterance Of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. That 
functionary, in 1874 (m answer to a claim put forward by Bishop 
Oolenso on behidf joli Langidibiyela), said, quoting from a Cape 
ofUcial handbook, The paramount ^ above all law in his own 
tribe ; he has the power of hie and death, and is supposed to do no 
wrong.” The in connection with the 

case, ruled that the Sw^me under the ordinance of 1849, 

was possessed of How this theoiy was 

acted out in practice^^^i^ be seen in this very case of Langalibalele, 
and in the arbitraiy M repatnathm ” of iSibebn^ peofde, to which we 
shall recur presently;;;'-;''''^ 

As the Gcwernpu nilea white popidfit^ under colonial law, so 
the Supreme GMef k snp|K»^ mete 

under their own law, the csum oF^ S^ orinunal chkjfes, 

crimes whi# mey be deemed ii^ugm«um to pstocipieB 

of hutoko^ few 

does ibis syntom actual ftet ? When the OEdonj^^ was first 

aanexed; Ideal dii^ limfed 

* They ted been imd |iertiBof jthemdlsperB^incoii^ 

WfUTiEi. 



\ ^ ^ ■ ■ aor ■ 

app6i^^ ta 

dedidd ^ boii and €i^niilii«^^ 

law/ Biit titese or n^te oi^loia 

traditioii; they i^are foi^ to learn hy mqvilff >hom ^ natiYes, aaod 
the latter having thm no written language, all their knowledge was 
oxvdly acqnhred. Thais, whezi a magistridie had; 
beocnne tol^hly familiiur with the Um m 

might be transferred to atioth^, where the eitstoins were different. 
For Plough the main prindplee of law weie Ihe aamO; the 

hundred laribes, already mentioned aa Hving Katid, 
det^. Thus endless mistake natives, imoinbg their 

own law, oonid not tdl whi^ to nudce of the white chiefs^ deoidons, 
which were so mantfestiy at var^^ but had perS»ee tosnb-* 

mit. The continued trs^eraioe of the magistrateSj and the xomease 
in their numbers (th^ are now ovtr Wehty), added to the ccmfusiony 
and the state of things became mmply J^e^ 

The same state of things, to a great extent, |»»vaik at the present 
day. The loccd mi^sMtes; is the adndhmtiatm of 

native affaii^, are nQ% a 

They are not for one^^ M be oompa^ w^ our Indian col¬ 
lectors; pditbal ageir^^ a mgpsbn^ offioe ia not, 

in the estimation (f* the Win te r' liidjge -by; the salary 

attached thereto), one requiiir^ o^ 

or a high standaad bharact^. is too 

often the resort of the half^ediUNdj^^^ y^ seanh of a career. 
It is somewhat of a satire on the Government that the Mends of a 
young man with no epeeial aptitudes inid no capitaI--^not even enough 
to start him on a farm or St Mm ^ the trdc to Mashonaknd— 
dionld sp^ of getting him a^^^- appointment ” as the 

naturM tMs^ to do ui^ 

What do«i siidi a man native laws 

and customs ? FOs^^^k^ oli the laugnage-^even if he is con¬ 
sidered independent of a deth s^ sddom 

to guard him agatnst gross Mundete df one kind and anotheir. ^ A 
case eomes iqp before Mm he deoWim^nndmr native^^^^^^^ He is 
ntterly in the dark as to its mej^ ; he k pstibMf patient and 
oonsbMb^'liyimd^:^ . of 

sis^ likely 

as in the 

bribe under the eirman^^ The ** boy ** in ipa^^ may or may 

on {Kisfai of kw and usage ; at 
aaqf iait% 4b Mm to be thonmig^well vpm t^ the tradi&ns 

duMarict, which 

n^ be answ^, even if 
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iJl one to magi^bratew He lias o!tefii> ^tli &e oofoteaipt 

of the Miperior Moe, watdted a circle <rf eHerly seaM 

t&e Bha^ »ae of a Im eanw^ 

off their poiats ooe by^^e with a hit of m iJie daafc. He has 
wondered, hdf-pityingly, what those, old ^ ^ 4» jaw abont 

all day kmgi aad sapfiosed that to ^*jew " aboat nolJdbg ia^^l^^ 
is the oommon attiibate (ff all half^ratioztal beinga. Yet these same 
despised ^jbeards cohld-Hdid he ooadesoend to aA: 
him on many a kxu}tty poiiit of ^ 

nothing else but handii^ down the law^ reoalling 

cases that happened in &eir remembered by 

their fathers, and di^tmw^ p the Homeim 

Nestor and his cao^bmqfm^ were giren to ^>mg the same thing. 
Bnt the magistiate ie not of this fact— 

to send ont.and ask the o^nion cff a parcel of <dd niggers mtting 
under the loradl fence. It k: ntiich kss trouble to take that of the 
** boy ” who hhtcks his boots and rnns his errands; and so his decidon 
is delivered, perlmps between two/f a^ the puseled suitors 

are leit to make what they can appeal, if they like 

<^<Hmd scnnetimea is endless, iKnr as a rule no 

two- Oouits will .dnd . 

The abore is not any mdividual, but to illus¬ 
trate the efiis pcwdye (and under the present system, 

to some one or other of whid^ the best-intentioned offciiJa are 
liable. 

When ihk becomes known, the natural con¬ 
sequence follows. The m ^ boy,’' whatever good qualitieB 

he may possess, is buh human; so are the suitors. When th^ find 
out the source whence the miigmirate’s law is derived, are they 
to be branded as d^iraved beycmd the rest of mankind if it occurs 
to them that this Bomm so manipulated as to obtain demrions 

in their favour? Hence mme ocmphdtits and plentiful grounds for 
appeal. 

It might be supposed that even least conqpchaht of 

these representalivee ^ law and order oould hai^y he^ 

acquiring in process of tilOe 0 sort of rmigh tnhHif*tiiiimb weildOg 
kiiowledge of nadve lawi^ w^hidbi impm^t 
better than mme. But, alas! the magistrate, like his “ boy,*’ is no 
more than human, nedessity of 

freque^jmovaki^^^^]^^ to inteilem with 

tration cff ; a^ whatever knowledge he may have acqtured in 
one disk&d k M rihdeced comparatively useless by hm t^^ 
another. Tim re^^ utter pQnfudoin 4rsady i^ 

to. The obrions r0|dy to 41 tiiis is: Why not codffy jid 






of wMi etery Adlity &r: ooBac^^ jiift|i»alikm 

<?W6C^-HW0a^ M 

mg as Twdy cbjwes^^^i^ 

iadividmaL Doubdeas tke qaiiiScatiozis reqab^^ ta latfaiaB 

yaliuiibla; «aS lamBke the late Sir Henry Maioa^aiv iit^ t^^^ 

eyeiy day. Yet aimd die maas of imiitOiiMid 1^ 

aeekiBg in vain an oatlet^and t^e intelkdi^ea^ 

Qyer inaolnfale problezns condnding in deapinr that the world 

offers no work worth do^ ne at the preaent day, Ihere 

are aurelyi somewhere, powers which inight he less wortMly employed 
than in such an enterprise. 

We must not, howerer, overlook the fact that die attempt has, to 
a certain extent, already been made. Mk W. Y. Gamphelh a member 
of the Natal bar, was so struck by die miserable state of things 
(so described in his own wmrds) whi<^ we just been endeavouring 

to put before the reader, as to cd 

Native Law and <)h^m, GivU and Fenid^ of 

the code which became kw in T 

excellent piece of work, as &r^' wim knows 

the natives well, and has id^kirMid a 

haring brought the indnst^ of it. It must 

inevitably serve as the basis for uiy 

But it is vidated by one fatal flaw: it assuiases thioughoiit that the 
position and authority of the Supreme Ghitf are by native law and 
custom those of an irrespcmsibie des|»>t. And 
Campbell himself asserts t that ^^ nadve polity is in its essmse a 
pure democracy, the chiefs holdirg power d the pleasii^ of the 
peopk.” If imdve testui^y to be reqimd^ we have 

it in Cetshwayo’s answers to qnesdims oh law | before the 

Capetown CommissfoBers, d which As 

a matter of fact, a native Sopaeme Chief ImowB that fsQm^ 
to interpret and express the will of hk pwple (when he cannot 
lead and guide it)^rendein M piompt^^^ m 

asB^I^ ;; and 

supposed kx do no w mere invehdon of man^a 

mydi^. widK^ 'lact^^iih^ oan 

teB^ how. ' ■ \■' ■ -* ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^ it shoaldatm be uw in 1875 the Coloidel OftSe Mst out to Natal a 

BUlfrtow^^forthedeAaildimef NatiTel^ TlwBQSSSenstod,i&ooo8eqiience,. 
mads jlpise attempt in that dilution; but, tbs.IMaCode which resulted 

(aod is dln^tea aaa small fly*sheet among the admlnthnOic^ of native law) has 
no1^^ KaWlM^ oveeraied aediet ahdebr tlm p c e gan t judge of the 
Nahve Hkh Cbul^ or Ooiirt^^^^ 

f Ibsft uodd, notes to oh. vUi. p. 59. : - ^ 

Planted (adk Asport of (kpe Coinmiasion} in I 




: TM Oie Snprame Ghiei; wliatoveF loft titedry, is ia 

aoooni^^ Lake l^TikciaBteMA xaoiistcv^ li6 has no tesums 

labofoi^'^ 0^^ coinpoi hundi’Oisi,^ 0 tewre 

their homiBB and crops, wiucli may need all o 

na* i3ifl sugar piaiitffl^sa« of l^e ^Uli» men*. 

Wl»t ie # be donew Him ? Baliher, let 

hem Ms praotioal aflMon<^ and effect ^ ^ it &ir to expect perfeotly 
, just and moderate cx)&diict fim 

lie did not, in addition, (ae Be does at 

present) the oflioes of Gbtei^ of Hatid and ^oremoar of Zoluland 
rolled into one ? 

For answer, let ns Zulnland. Before 

we invaded;it, in 1879, it olwlately no tr^ 

five years. From that date tSL I to quote the words of the 
Seereteryof Stete in the **one of cdironic 

war.” Dnmig tdmt inlmii until the annexation in 

1867) we neither gave Ihe Znlim of government, nor let 

them keep their own. We hy e^ up thirteen independent 

chiefs, of whmn Zibete^Jlo Ite meh^^ one. The 

effect of tins step fact tlmt the thirteen are 

nsnaDy known in the||p|Eiy a^^^ Kilkenny cats.’* At the same 
time a laige eeel^ cut off and added to the Trans> 

vaid, and afterwards, in 4888^ a piece was handed 

over to the Boers, un^ tlm l^spara disguise of being erected 

into the tempoi!ia!lly>^ Not till February 

1887 was a British ov^ what remained of the 

imha|q>y later it was fully annexed, and the 

natives were inIcHrmed bf ^ Jubfiee Day that they were 

now sulijects of 

Being as yet countey, Zululand possesses no legisla¬ 

ture ; and the Suj^^e Chief (t,e,, ike Governor of Zululand, who, 
as already stated, hhppeite be also Governor of Natal) 

makes laws as to hitn teeaUs good, in' tlte simplest Way ixaagiimMe, 
viz., by issuing prosliamlii^ wM^ 

m the most haphs^^ (hrigiimlly poblidbied in Ikigyah in 

the atai read out to a 

larger or sinaUer ais^^ Scmetimes, however, a native 

deputy, uimhle to is merely infomed in a gsnerd Way of the 
ecuitiemte iff eent rcmhd W ^ his people 

about the '^'iiew laws*’’ F^damation II., (June 21^ 188?)> wl^h 
wcmld tSute iuad tr^ to translate (beteg nine 

blae-bcK>k iws^ disseminated ly tlm latt^ 

Gonsiderhi^ ^ this 2 m)olamatio^ defined the powm of 
Chief and the jurisdiction allowed to be retained by the native ofaiefs, 



tiiis nt^hod, 

to BBjr 1il£» li^ it» tieem peodiiax^ No ^foader if 
in mon^ oim Mj; beotm aware of the eodstoiaoe of W 
b^^ fined and fibgged for traxisgie^^ 

tbe ben60t» cf ^ somewliat donbtfnl As the IfdcanyUo* 

l>ntB it^ k w a re&ei^ll^^i^^ ofidai 

paraphrases : Oases between natsTes hiwe hidiiia^ been txM neither 
by the law of white peofde nor by i^t of IkidE, bat by tibie mere will 
of whoever gives the deoiston/’ ';:: : ^ 

^ Instances of the wodbang of of law, or rsth^ no law, 

might be mnltiplied kdefinrfcely, by thdr very namber fail to 
creak the impresdon dne tO T^eb^^^^^i^ Yet it would not be 

easy, we think, to find one mqre £i0»nt removal of Zibebu. 

The stoxy has complicati^s w clear statement in small 

<K>mpa8B diSMlt ; but, brie%y 

iSibebu and his people former^ oooupied tribal lands mixed 
up somewhat ktricntoly^ el CetdiwayO's immediate 

followers; the Usnim, whok i^iey ^bad origmally formed part, 
m such a manner bonod^ Ike 

There was an and* the Uimtii, which 

led 'to. <xmtkual/jikd^;|v^ k^'.I^884, 

his brother^- k' ^the 

Eeserve 'V under Saglish pre^^ TheMmge was apparent at 

once. The land enjoyed, k Zibebu’s abse^ unbroken peace for 
three years. In 1887, for some reason % other, ii was ofiSdally 
determked to restore Zibeim to whence he had been driven 

out This, for reasons already mmxtioned, would have been di&cult 
m any case; butthese very land% as it happaoed^ had a year befcnre 
been givmi to Dkosnln’s people {toe Usk^u) by toe 
They had been toe new <nops wereabont 

half'gFowxi. Into tois district martoed 1100 armed men 

backed np by a white magtstrato^ and ei^ty mounted police^ The 
inhabitants were sumnianly edcted to make rcKHn for In^ 
growing (k many kirtiumes) destined,, axid toeir stores; of food 
plufde^ .People who were engaged k rcnsiiovkg their property 
were 

' rdxmt. it 

toe 

toe. 

enciton a xsdkdcwiip^m It could 

never have taken place so qaie% had:^^i 
thirty kiMltoah^ 

by KdfdNBbfO the <2iiaen who had given them 

* 4. main aswipptt^ iitart^ la Hvtil for the beseat Cf the eompsmtive$yfew xkitlvos 
Wiwi ■; 




m jfflf vommfPOBAi^ exvimw. 

XMj in {he four^ inon& this kwless yiolence the ohiefB sent a 
rei^^ol^ meas^^^^to^ pi!t>testitig against the ddngs^ o^^^ 

SlSIbdbn’s peoj^e, eiEpessing their oohvictm^^^^ the Ootenior 
cx)tdd not W 

!I?he axMwer xeceiy^^ redress. 

When, thei^lbre^^ idiortly idto, procksded^^^^^^^ an old* 

standing hatred % the wanton murder of UmsUtshwana (one of 
Getshmyo’e bid eoani^ors), along with some dozen of his people— 
indnding two or three Vomen and a bhSd^it was only natnrd that 
the Zaln chiefs should think he had Goremor's 

authority. They took mewmum acnc@r£^ wssembled thek fighting 
men, and ibuM Zibebn at a Mbw. This yictosy was the 
crowning act of the course of ‘‘ high treason ** which has led BinUznln, 
Ndabnko, and Tshingana into eaak St. Hel^a! 

On the krials at Etshowe we ie^ not dwell here. Things may 
truly be said to haye been opudUcted “neither by the law of white 
people imr by that of bktbks -; and when we eomment on the Funim 
of ancnent histoi7> or dijM^^^prove of the Romans 

treated their bad>arian snbjecllii and^^ be well for us to 

remember those passages in our bwa^ o^ which to later genera¬ 
tions may well appear, equivocal. 

The Pass law ^***^ 4 | ^ whole, a pretty good 

specimen of what a, By it a native, crossing the 

border icova, Znlnliind Kaibal, is forced to obtain from a resident 
inagistrate a pfu» countiy, and, immediately after 

crossing the border, a pass «ni^o the other. Each of these costs a 
shilling, and >failure tp pn>ci^ them is punished by a fine of 
£1, and spaie^es^egally or not-—by a flogging. The process 
has to be reversed on fuming; so that a native, to whom four 
shillings may be no trifling expenditure, has to think twice before 
entering Natal to seek work or see a relation. Local magistrates 
sometimes improve on tbb by issuing, of their own authority, 

passes between one di^niii^ Zuldand and,another; but for this 
there w no legal wanwiit.v 

The ostensible object law is to prevent theft; ft is really a 
piece of reactionary iuoid 

revived in Natal for a pex^cnlw patent to the public eye, 

tibat the Bill'by whu^ ft inti^u^ wai^k 

as the “ CbltmsD Extinct was, in fact, intended to pre¬ 

vent the Zulifland natives from coming in to seek hdp and advice at 
Bishopstowe*;;:^.: 

Ai^ d! oppreeBbU be occidental and isolated; laws like the 

* “ Zibebn and Idi {wciSe reoeived permiaaion to return to their old tdki Isnda, 
and to re^ooonpj tham. If Zil^bn and hla people have gone beyond thia peMaaion, 
they have done wrong.’* 
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abQY0 can Boarodj pt^erwii^ tbaa the oulcpipp ^ a radically wrong 
statp of tlungs. Bat when tke Tioleat and acta pan be 

shown to be tl^ jdtreot PPaseqaenoe^^ 
need be said to show that the syatein is a 
one ? Om 1^6 unlitniji^ power which atfews of mS, 
on the prt of a PpIpnW gwemor, w tl»/‘re|»feh^ 
be a safe posses ? ^ appvrentiy tibinfa ^; he Ws 

the chkf (Ejection to Besponsiblp Gb in Na^l inthVexoefiffiiiYe 

powers which, by the OonstitiLtioa Amendm^t Act of 1S91, are pro-» 
jposed to be vested in the Governor ;w Bat are not 

these powers equally dtogerpae*r^perhsps even more sor-wh^ exer* 
cifi^ from Downing Street, the Kative Ques¬ 
tion may be said to increase 00 appeaif^c^) as the 

square of the distance ? l!te pbfei^^ certainly reply in the 
affirmative; indeed, theyImve But l^idKna 

in his reluctance to alUbw tho pourei^ in question to paib from the 
hands of the Ckdomal CtfBoe incfepeqclent colony, has 

now, it appears, awakened to the ; dispehsdng with the 

Supreme Chief altogether. To hayl^^thus brought mm to 
ft part of the danger invi^ved^ ^ n^^^^ on the part of 

the colonists. Let us hcpe^ l^ fail to complete their 

victory, and justly the |HJsitipn; PlWtm, by 
tion that this obadete despotism should con^ to an end^ 

The matter must be setyed one way ot ahSfcher, and that without 
delay. fVom tidings recently redei^ to be intended once 

more to force Zibebii among the northern Zulus, and this although 
many of his followers are pei^tly content to live on the lands allotted 
to them in the south* Of the bloodshed, misery, and ruin entailed 
by such an incredible piece of infatuatipn, we in l^gland cak^ form no 

idea-. ' .■.r’"". 

What is the meaning of that in Hoodie’s ** Ordinances” 

which lays down, as otto of the three: con- 

ditions’’ under whidii B^atfd was fiin^^ Bn^ terntmy— 

“ That then Ml not he in ihe e^ ^ 0i4 hw dn^ di^ or dis^ 

qu^0ecUion fottnded m onf/m, 

or wved, hvd that ihe jprotx^ion qf ^ Icnp, in letter and in 

ehall he extended mparHod^f to edl alike t ’* Apparently the 
same as that of the famous danse in jdie Deolaration oflndepmidence— 
till the Amenoan nation interpreted it afredij thirty :^ Face 

to face with this question, we are in the same posithm ns they were 
with re|^d lb that of slavery—we must solve miA the 

:.,.r|gbt:.way,or^ ■ ^ 

\ Cotanso*. 



Klf^TSFOED AND OpDONIAL 


TN the ^ ^ ^ ^<m<iard ^ the IM of January, 1892, LohI 
X 18 peprartefi te^^ittve sbited at a Rrimroge Leaene 

meetmg, held the piwioaa ^ 

s^pa%and<rfgetf^iatwaA - aw JL i«^ g ^L 
tto county coadactedtliaa^ this «4, ^d 

If_ Wpi^ M ^ KnntrfOTd moat be nnaware of 

rei^ ^ • BMfcter of public importance that a 

^eraan M >r^p^ «f Sectary of State 

for the Colomes ahould be acquamted. I therefore ^tare to set 
out here the follpwmg facts for consideration: 

MaiL^jiTn^*® the following joint addretsto Her 

DoLmL ParU^r^’3^2^'^^ ^ both Houses of the 
** Most Gbacious 

and on behalf of the peonle whom We ^ mmif 

“ I. ^rred, may it pfease your Majestr with fediDiM nf 

sSKj™rs;&- 2 fr e!i*e-«ri: 4 ?Srf 

It Tt Tifi-- i» J®tys subjects in Ireland. 

.. 7 . * r^wBSent to your Maiestvtikat vaur Tr.-.i. 

subjects m m Bernik of Canada are 

prosperous, and moat contented of your Majertiy’s rabje^— ^ 
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** III. Wq would furfifaor zei^iecfefully repreBaut to jour Majesty that the 
DozDiuion of OaBada» while ofiTerung the graatest advan^iageB ahd attoactloi^s 
{or tluise of our fel^ subjects wha^ i^^ desm hoiaeB 

amongst UB^ does not that piufbrte cl 

which loight reasonaMy . lMi expeotod^ 
measure in tW oa^ ol menj of our li^h lei)^ 
foreigii homes to esbTaaagement 

'Government.' 

“ IV. We would further most M represent to yicmr Majesfy that 

in the intere^ and of is 

extrea^y to be desired that your Ma*je% may pot he depi^M, m the 
deveiopment of your Majesty^s^mMoneap on this oonlanenti of the i^uable 
§id of ihose of your Majesty's may feel du$»oeed to ]^ve 

Sieir native land to seek nmro fnmpeEcica 

“V. We desire rec^iectfully to:su|QB|^ # y^ Cuieda and 

its inhabitants have prospered ezoeedk^y «mdm: a Fede^ system eliowkig 
to each province of the Dominion conimrable powers of sc^-govmmeQt^ 
and would venture to express a hope that^ If eonisstent with the integrity 
and well-^being of the Empire^ and If theM^his and status cl the xninority 
are fully protected and secured^ somo/^^^^^ may be found of granting 
the es^res^ deoi^ of so snimy^^^ in that regard, so 

that Ireland may become a some of Majesty^s Jknpiie 

that your Majeatj/^s Iiish fitth^ abro<^, may fesil ^e same 

pride in the greatsiess of your the 

justice of your MaJesty^s 

common flag, as are now felt hy a^ dat^ of your Mij^ys loyal objects 
in this'Domuuon.'-''; 

“YL We would 

your Majesty's demeney nmy^ iriiikoul injury to the Dnited 

Kingdom, be extended to those pemons who are how imprisoned in Ireland 
charged with potituAl oibnoes mily, and the inestimable blessing of personal 
liberty restor^ to them. 

“We pray that the blessings of ybhrMajesfy^smgninay,f(h^^^ 
sake, be long continuedL" 

To this address an axmwer was jammed t^ugh th:^ 
of St^te for the Cbbm^V to the a ^rtaining 

excdttsively tb the Umted Kmg^o% oonader 

the advice of the W 

(2) When Mr. Gladstione 

Imperial Parliaihsnt in tbe Bc^^ 1886^6 Hon. Blake, 

M.P., the leader of the Opposition in tihe Ibminion Par^^ of 
Cana^ jnroposed in tiiat Parliaam^t that an address be presented 
to': Her li^e^/^':Qu^ 

jhe 

addre^ jgf somewhat 

and 

acechding^y^^^^t^^^^^ ammidmeat to 1&; B9b^*s mi^oh was 

;moved-'i^',cebiedi: ' '' ' 

. ;^*That<all,^;;woidS:;s|ter'the wordftib^b!l;|^^ 
jU]g add^';ini^bM 

“ ^e €omhii^ express their de^ and abiding interest 
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to at« of 

both Hoo^ of thh CJiuiaduHi ParKamOiit pWted io lio So»i<^ «* 18>»2. 

** Th*»r^ ill such ftiidpeiBS, Pariiament suggtefced that Canada ftnd iiw inhabi¬ 
tants had pr<»i»e^ eaoeedingly under^^ f Systom, allpwing to^each 

I^vince of the considembla iH>w^ 

pressed a hope * that if consistent with the iiitegtitjan^ well-being of the 
Em^ie, ahd if the lights and status of the minbiity were fafiy protected 
and secured, some means might be found of me^g tbe expressed desire 
of 80 ineny of Her Jifojesty^s IiM 

That in answer to^^the said address the then Beer&ay^^ of State for the 
Oolonies was commanded to abate - that vEtejf gladly 

receive the advice of the Padiainhi^ >ofto 
the Bominionand the adminiatim^ii of itB^adh^ respect to the 

questions referred to in the address per Hajesty' will, in accordance with 
the constituticm of this conhti^ h^ adidce of the Imperial 

Parliament and Ministeia; afSsdrs of the 

United Kingdom exclusive appertsinv ^ 

** That this House, havhag iis^^ tenor of the said answer, does 

not deem it expedient ag^ to adihl?S^ Majesty m the subject, but 
earnestly ho|^ tha^ such a measte jcw^^^^s^^ be adopted by 

the Iniper^rparljlanEtmit as will, integrity and well- 

bdng the Empire^ and1h«^^t^ minority, be satisfac¬ 

tory to the peofde of Ireiiind, aUd permanently rmnove the discontent so 
long unhapj^y prevailing in that country.” 

(3) Ihning that & a large number of 

public ipeetbp have heen Oaiiada in support of the policy 

of Home Buie fear w^d observe that the opinion 

of tlm ^minoiiB ef Canada is particularly important, for they speak 
fixim experl^ce* in whi^ Her Majesty the Qaeen 

came to the thr^, was in rebellion against her rule, 

avowedly be^ae the Impeiial^ refused them a Parliament 

and Bxecutive bf hl^ own ; shortly afterwards they obtained the 
power of iblf-goveiihiiiEent^ and now it is admitted that no more loyal 
population is to be tovmd tbrOughOOt Ber Majesty^s vast dominions. 

(4) I now pass i&w Canada to Aus^ Unfortunately, Australia 

was not united in and therefore possessed no 

single Parliament aUp^ speak in her name. Each colony must, 
aecordmgly, be ooiu^sm,separately 

I will take first thaljof Kew Sou^^ 
a very large numb^ ofmeetings was held b the late spr^ 
early summer of 1886, sin 0{ them in Mr. Qhdst^ 

Home Bnle Bill, llie ^j^dney, 

the capital of the cdony, on & 8Bth t^ jTnae, Ac 
repo^ Of nhe local papers, the hall was miwded, as many b^g 
ttimeii away from want of room as gained admittance. ;^e meeting 
was presided over by Sir J<&n Bobertson, ex-Premmr th^ colony. 
The then Brender of the colony, Sir Patdek Jenningt, pre^osed the 
foUowing reiid|tdfaa^ which was seconded by Mr, John ^yToods, ah 
nister ProtestanV and earned unani^^ 
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« 

** of the ^ 

WfileiB, ^ public ni^in|; asaombU^t £ti|^t £tonbur- 

able W; E. Oladfitoiie’iB poH^ of sdf-govehunent for Ireland.'' 

. Xba^Hon. 

Kbw Soiii*kWale% 

hj Mr. Oopaltodj M 

** Tbat this iaoetiog hei^j eaeprssses tha o(»mctioxt that the establiah- 
ment of the Irish Barliameni would not oiil^ promq^ peace and prosperity 
in Ir^nd, but also add to the stability of me Empire, and this conviction 
is mstified by the sattBfaetoa^' ^ betaaeen the sielf-goverB 

cdloiiieB aani the ^moth«r:com^^ 

At this meeting 
from Sir Henry PfffkeSi wim 
Colony:.’ 

^ ^ ■■■■- '"^ Jwis'is^iese. 

**Mir Deab Sib,~-^ 1 wish to be distinctly iiiidm?sto^ 
meeting to suppoit Mr, CladsUme; 1 moroughly b^eve in the sound 
policy of pladiig Ireland on a foo^to of political eqtudiiy with Ehgtahd and 
Scotland. My chief Oppreheiiildm eirMr^'OliBd^atQne's w is that it may 
fail b> leaving Irolai^ But stiH^ ee it is 

accepted by the Irish leader^ I in the Houm of Cmnmon^^ 

give it a warm support, X l^veihe 

and in the wisdom his preseSli oouM of^^a^ and X ^ :ivO|ing to take 
part in a public meeting to suppoH him at if the niee^ng is of a 

representative obaract^;^^^^^^ 

■ 'r.■ ■ ■ ■ ^^.Etenlr. Waxw:* 

(6) I will now eoxudder the opinion of the ^ 

The expression opinion is n# jo be found in i^esolntions of the 
Parliament, or in Btatements ^ the leading sl^ 
but an extraordinary nnnrber of imbUc m^ Mr. 

Gladstone's policy was held in the colony in the summer of 1886. 

The dn^ of bbese wi» held at ^annambool on Mny 6, Mr. 
Mumy, the ipember for the town Legislatare, proposing 

the following resolnticm, which w^ oal^i^^ n^ 

** That this meeting of loyal subjects o| bhe Qu^n, comprising Australians 
and Colonists of muced ixmntries and^' 4 ^^ Warniaittbool publicly 
assembled, believing in the sou&dneim ^Md justice 

accords the fullest measure of liberty to the subjects, aaiLbeUevuig also that 
the general af^icatiou ^.that principle is the only means capable of 
penaaaiiein%;:'4^^ "pne;>;.A|g»..'.earnestly 

desires 'to' see'lheas 
proposed by Mr, Gladatomi, passed into law.” ; - " ' " ?■ 

Besides a congratulatory teleg^^ to 

Hr* Glad^ne, smd ihie following resok^^ 
in regard to the lespiution I hare already quoted: 

‘*!ipiiaV ^ and 

enj<^fme&t of^^ in Austria, this meeting tliinks it not 

imreascmahk to ask that Irnili privilegeB diall to no less than those accorded 
to AusbiS^ 

. . . . ■ > 
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sm mE eoMisM mmsw. 

^ Lord KwaMM tttHil! be Ewase, beyond -compamcm 
bdim in the po^Bf o£ ^icitbria^^ 

Isrgsifc number of fB nteotingB was held 

(^ Mv T7idT^rfl^;pi^^ 

in favour :^lad6t(ni^'8 Berne 

On done 12, a bald afc Hi^faDume, Sir Btyan 

0’Loi:^lm> ez^Pr^nkr of the oolony, in at whidi were 

present sk membeb of the (^ in a 

series of resolntions,^ wM<A were Gsarxi^ nnaniinOBsly, api^val of 
■Mr. <Badst(Hie’8 

On July 4, at Hothsm, a 

was held, wMch again, Glad* 

stem^ Some Bute 

A few days afti^ards, an^ 

a imbUc meeting in the ^0^ following resolution:— 

**Tkat it k the dnty ol eik^ hb^ to sym- 

Xiadiise with i&eifikrts to settle the aSdrs of Ireland.” 

On July 8y in ^buth Midib 0 iEnk, a pul^ meetmg was held, at which 
it wes-^mnanmonsljr'deoidsd-.:;^ 

“ ^Hiat it is the duty Of ditikn of support Mr. 

Gladstone in his ^desmurs to entehd juet^ to Ireland.” 

On July a pnbHc meeli&g was held another suburb 

of Melbouine, amndsnon resolution. 

On July 12, a publia meeting was hMd at GliftonyHill, another 
suburb c^MeUMurne, at wldoh a resolu^ Was unanimously adopted 
to support Mr. Gtsdittka in^ h^^ poli^ of Home Rule for Ireland. 

Pnl^c mecdiiige of Mr. Gladstone^ policy <d Home Rule 

for Irela&d, and of that policy were 

carried imanimoBriy^were^ h indeed, a resolution 

was passed whioh k w^ of Iksd ICnat^ftd’s consideration: 

That tins meelitg, knowing self'government, and 

being aware of the IMkg>ol loyalty ^^w prevails in the colony, does not 
think the granting of autonwy to Irelaad would t^d to disintegrate the 
Empire,” 'r-■ . 

and at Omnperdow% ,ii|v ^ Bamj^tpn, at Shepperton, at 

Geelcmg, at Horsham, Nagambie, BaidHNris^ Peiidiurst» Oii^t, 

Oreswiok, and’namy 

On the..other 'hand, tiie 

other side, or one omtie^ 

or 006 resolutioii in favour of it lost at any public meeting in the 

(6)' AaXiord Snit^ tb^eoloiikai^^ 

Waks ^ far the most 

and wealth,; of ifte colonies of Australia, siin it mej^ 
meutiQning that the only two other selfrgorarlung in 

expressed tbrnnselTes i^ Gkdstoimk Hem 




was & firmir 

At MtiAsim^ ^ cip^ f 

me^&g wafii MS,^ at irl^ 

Home ilaie polic^'.'wras (periled'. 

Be&m lea^ deamto tlmt lb 3^ 

1888^ Iford SmtilM^CKrd advised the Queen to a^xnnt Sh Mm&f WUk3 
Gk>V6nic»r of the colony. Such v^etn^t piotesfee wm xnada^ how* 
ever, hyridl partiea in ^eoojla^# tlM tili^ appofati^ Wia oanfseEed, 
Secreta^ of State at BHi^e tehsg^ to the Agei^^l^eral 

Qoeendand-k LcmdoAba-lo^^ 

“ Eeferring to yoar telegram ol the idth October, 
of State for the Golonies tmdb Sir Hefnry BhJEe’sappdntment la a^ow. 
lodged to be satisfactory; its aniiouncement has been received 
astonishment and indignation. His eareee should not imve inarM him 6^^ 
as fit for ^veming a eolbny possessing responsihle goversment. A more 
unfortunate appointment ^ Samnd Qilffith 

authorises me to join his ptoteidi In pelitios are 

represented.’" ' - 

Sir H. Biak^n cm^ mmdt 

appointment. Was ^ 

Mary in 1859, ihade a 

magifitrate in 1876, ^ the Ire special 

resident magistrates W pa(^- 

cation of a large part of |r^and. 

(7) I will now prooeed to pdicate the opinion of the Ocdoay of 
New Zealand : 

A great meeting was held in the town ^ on dni^ 8, 1886. 

The mayor of the toim presl^, Sind a telegram was read fte the 
Hon. Sir Bobert Stoti^ titon^l^^ of the ooloiiy, as IbPows : 

** I wish ineeth^#!^^ 1 bsh^ are My two oOii^ 

open in de^g with lmaaid<^tto comkm. 1 

feel sure that uie former Is eidy atat^^ 

A td^ram was also froth one 

time Governor ch* New Zeabrnd^ went into Oolonial 

of the 

is 

'*In 1868 IniOpQsed aiaeaBaiwforHaiim.BMiitii^ ideDtM the 
present Eagltm proposal, except that it retained lilah members in the 
Imperial !9Mhtmekit, which becnme a Feder^ Obingjtt>Si 4^ justified the 
proposals thus; Irsiand had given to great 

gsmcals,, bcavesoldiien and sail^ giM law;^a% poSI^ historiaQs. Our 
odooies had been ruled and legiriated for ^enJEunit IMunen; and sindy 

Legiriature such as each eolony 
p MM i ^ one provinoe or state of a gtea^ 

Tdieratm; £kib!^ wbdd^ t^ gMt capital, a great laipriature would 

dt dmr% it would naturally group themselres the liM 


regiided'^^ 
as fbilto 


^ of New Zealaiid. lie telegram 
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mm hi Irdand of evor^r dags aatul (vder, ingtoad dxifiizig awayto Londoii. 
Dumb Ird^d might theii gpeidc again; its people, raiaed from misoEy^oould 
thgn nnite to maike their ooantT 7 pn)6|Mxom»^;^ be otber- 

iwiee than grattful to iSn^and lor having eo Ideeaed tton. This is atfll the 
h<^ of my old age; ^Qatiiiot ire all work to tiMe great ^ of the common 
■■ . 

At the mectimg two rescklntioas were eanied the 

first was':..■■ ' ■■■'■/.■■ 

*^!!!hat this m^ng <j[efflres to iKm Ber Mbet Gracious Majesty 

QueenTictoria, on entering Ito re^ andlhopes that 

she may continue to many years to rei^ over a United Irtish Em|m.'' 

The secxnid ran ns 

That this meeting oohgri^ the Sight Bon* William Ewart Glad* 
stone upon'toe recxiignitto by hto Kation to a fair 

measure of self-governmWlt^ o^ by him 

to meet the just Iririi refreMntatives in the House of 

Commons.* i 

(8) oidy reniam^ grpnp. ^ in 

the British Empire is These oploniea were at 

the time pecnltoly oocnil^ m own OonstitntLons and rela¬ 
tions, mi had httte rinto aai^pand <m external matters. 

I have failed to find, how^^i a of opinkm adverse 

to Mr. Gladitom^ by any statesman or 

pafalm meeting it is well bwwn that the Hon. 

CeoU B1iode% who la now^ in South 

Africa, is enthwai^nJl^ of the policy of Home Bale for 

Irdand, and sixioe 1886 aulmoribed ten thou^^ pounds to the funds 
of tim Nstioiial 

1 have only ^noted^ expressed opinion of the larger colonies. 
1 have ocmfinod mpiebr to tfaese^^^l^^ of Heligo¬ 

land, which np to the^^^i^ Lord Enatsford’s occupancy of the 
office of Secretory <€ Stote^^ to was a portipn of Her 

Majesty’s Domioiona^ indteatos that his lordship attaches little im¬ 
portance to the opiniimt, of, the inhalntaats of the smaller colonies 
-even in the matter of own govemmmit. 

The expressed o{nmbiis which 1 have quoted seem to me to 
he inconsistent with the itotement made in his lordship's ipeech, 
which I quoted the beginning of this lMsfV|, I have put mysetf to 
some pains to ascertain if eiiy colonhd pcd^pial 

stotosmen have expressed ofuni tO Mr« Gladstoim’B^ 

Ride policy^ but have failed to I am, bowevmr, on^ 

a privato indiridual, a^ therefore I venture to ask 
ifj with |nfi^ superior scmrces rf infidrmatkm toe subject 
at his opinint^ hil Imdriiip is aMe to inform me of anyi 

I. . 
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T HEBE' 'can -large 

towns iiian'tiijwNi|i!!By^ ^ 'taider 

which they are oon^ted‘% sscb ini|pi«t8ilitat It of 

natiomd icaportanee. for^ aa evw<>ima!^^ 

population yeMlygratitiiteB^the t(l^ns^ ittental, 

and moral eoitiilte M tiu peefda^^^^^ dq^ds npon the htadtid- 
nem of the stcrroandings andd wldoh the children ace M 
It is readily acknondedged tiist hte years «i imrantsl iinpMfve* 
ment has t^mi {dace in these wi^ndhigs, as is eTidenoed iiy the 
deceased mto of nuartaii^^ and tii# onsipaa!^ of enlaiis 

epidemics, known to hpm tilioir ongha in grossfy defeidm sanhitibn. 
At the same time, it isibediiAto teirt with <»ir present attain- 

menls; for not rmly M the nmrttii^ c^ 
larger than it ehoald he, hrit it is imii|^;ie^ggeabl» tita^ k nhan 
districts lacks trigonr and h<»ltiiines8 iSi Of^paied wUh life in the 
ooutitjy* 

In conti^rbg the snig|ect of the health vi hign towns, it will be 

if ^ 

annriiaa prarii^ Mli||| M oar gfanfe Hi«ropcdis/^(^ 
dealt wiA,' ^ BBore easily ba hroi^ to perfection. 

Until tids yewr liib pMteetioa of the puUio heslthef lioBdon has been 
tiiebl^eot of'tibont thirty Acts of PaiiiaimeBt, hopsansg with Miehsel 
Ax^ftio fsfk^ Afltf&7 III.C. 3), andendisl^wilh the Infections 
I^Msses IffltineBtkHi snd Prerention ^jt of 18M (53 h 54 Vie. e/S4). 

' ;j^p|^^.^gt«Wi^|,;theBe;haye:;swi^ to 

the lie in tiw peat Itekopdis; hot lunch yet retnuns 
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One of potent (»ii868 of niifaeallMnM^ 

deadly nafoi^ <^whi<^ it is a chief Object cl to di!aW public 

attention, is the geneis^ witoin the seweis, whi(& is noW per¬ 
mitted freely to mk fiBi the air we tiiO grids in the 

streets, and, without doubf^ causes an izikto^ amount of sud^ness, 

destroys much valuable life^ and causes a general deterioraljon of the 
health of the dweflers m 

There are under the thbr^h&res ol <3teater Xjondon about 2500 
miles of sewers, earrytug ai^ ^ sesvsge of over 4,500,000 of people, 
and as these sewers are idso to eariy away the storm 

water, thi^ are, in nm?^ partially filled, the 

space xemaiiung being aVhilahle^^^^to^^ aceumiilation of sewer gas. 

As the sewage ttov^ sewers it gives off a highly 

poisoimus gas, the gieatcsr iw^ either (1) 

mto the street throng the plumb¬ 
ing is defective, mr, t&ise, (% mto the ^und surrounding the 

sewer. In certain states gas rises through the 

grids, tmd thim tW air* in and in a lesser degree the air 

that entezs opmi docnn and windows, is impregnated with the poiton, 
which, ^though it not generally be in sufficient quantity to 
cause ac^n^ diptoae, none less attacks Ihe health by a secret 
sapping piS^otos whibh'undermtoes^^^^to^ injuriously affects 

the whdb |hyric^ and thus renders toe body an easier 

prey to Meetaon or C^ Sence the malignant forms which 

dishes, not directly assume ; hence, 

also, pale faces and tlmt low tKm^^ health especially to he noted 

in town-bred children> 

When heavy ram # otoer ate action seals the outlets of 

toe grids, or when they i|^^ bbc^ed^ l^ street refosC, the sewer gas is 
still more mischievous; :^then its pressure on toe house dr^s and 
toe ^ disconnecting trap " tofs trap beeo^ 

less to arrest it. The except in biiOd^ 

with the best aazd latost toienriSc 
enabled to attack ns—not when wO are and altout^ tm toe alert, 
braced exmmse, but when we are sedtolarily emptoyed } 
are festiag irm our la is elug^kh; in 

short, when we sleep metaphoric^ly or physically. 

The gas .iNto towers toat have been blocked ov ido^ 
poisonous than to^ sewers through which toere k a |kee 
partly because in toe former case it is more highfy 
fermenting organic matter. 




%:■: reoenifc 

X9itlie7 ito wod appreci^ 

Fmhaiij only wiliim tl^ W ten jam hae the iuioe««^ ic»r w-tight 
eanitai^ pi^ iritUh the house: been reslised, except by 

very it £i no 

London pniv^ 
that lure inore op 

arranged houses the sewer gas is onfy &om entering (throi^h 
the water traps of iraterndoEiet^ &c*)^hy a chzrinit of ak through the 
This cuirent j^^ msintehied not only through the 

pipes themselves,, but through the .badoi of the traps inside the 
house, for wherover there hi or ^ there gas will 

accumulate, luid eventoal^f^ house* 

It ought to be rememben^^^^^ 

ordinances for the sanitation but 

the oontmued maintenance of Ifee SjiuiUsgy condito should be looked 
after. And heio it nmy ]be peo^ to remark^ that 

in London, where the a problein, it was 

until this year a anfhder^^oo the Act (IB & 19 Vic. 

c. 120, s, Bl) 1lha4^ aMI^ ^ 

“privy and ash-pit* 

were at the door of the*' hw This evil the new BaUic Health Act 

seeks to correct in favour c^ whsft WM the alteiimtive—a 

water-closet.. . ■ ■■■■' ; ■ 

In the “ Health of Towi» vol. i. p. 139, a case is cited at 

Clapham where the deaning out of a privy prodm^ in tweu^-three 
children violent vomiting, purgia^ headadie, twitching of muades, 
and intense prostotum. Two of the children died in twen!^<-lour 
hours. It is to hoped that the d^ privies is sealed in kurge 
towns where sup^ior apidiahces^^e^^ 

'nmse who have followed us ihua lar will have somewhat realised 
the deadly nal»iie dP sewer difoculty of keeping it 

out cf our houses, aikl that the ino» this k dos^ the greater 

the amount we shaU have, under preadckt circumstances, to contend 
with m the seam cannot be allowed to—in 

faoti it will not^-rmaain in the aewer, and its speedy removal is the 
great problmn to be. solved* Skene wudta^* auikori^ have sought 
an outlet Imr it thro^ pipes carried np the face oi every house. 
This plan foJuteiptl^ drains 

iimm fucsaure; . jbut kk. useless, or pnkctfoa&y e^ clear the sewer. 
Whew iheze see a m of outlets of apperisi^^ height, 

there can be no current of air of soffiGusnii !<t^ ^ deiuDae the sewer; 
ei^i beidsNp^ would tend to ixunstncapt &e effects of another. 

decfcric 

k oannot W on the att^tion that mere ouriets 
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vndM irltfioat for irnk ;«ir. Wo 

wont 0 of God ”--to blow Hbsm^ 

Ao soworOi oifOidi% tbose wl4<di^ low47i]if laikd% 

wbeio the gro^^t bt ond tbe gio blis^ mm of tlie 

teweniy boil^ oo a a 

pm6^•bJ Wo « OflfpMa% iba low4jkf 

laodsi bat boitaeB^^^^o^ Imt^e tbeif pocmittr 

and (i|»6cdai tbe Bij^ tbat ^ aew^ gradioobi are steep, end 

when the gas lises to the upper aad end Into the m?entt^ 
branches, it presses with grei^ Ibroe on the 

honse^traps. What be It is no 

exaggeration to Mseitthat^^^ rid of m»0r gta iTom 

streets and houses in the happmesa, 

of the inlabitaala 

!Ihe ^d to be desl^ made the 

means of caiTTlBg pwayy not 0 |d|r sew^^^ within the 

sewm tJ^Belve8,i^^ 1 ^^ the streets^ and also, if 

po^bl^ fiom the houses where^^^j^^^^ or dwnage is imperfect. 

If we (w attain thkend^ aewm become gas exhaust conduits, 
and wchM bo uaed as purifying, inst^ as now, polluting 

agents*' 

Attmppts to attam this et^ have beem made by erecting at the 
highest point of a seW^er an outi^^^ pipe, and at its lowest 

end an (opening ostensibly to^^, a^ air, bnt it has been found, 

from experiments ccmduc^ by Mr. Santo Crimp, that the wmd pass¬ 
ing over this lowest &p&amg has either drawn the sewer^gas out of it, 
or has passed into the o|^ningi and ^^^d^ the gas upwards or down¬ 
wards in whatever Section it may have been blowing. It is dear, 
therefore, that openmga^o are not sufficient. Agab, in a 

paper read at the leoent Congreim. of Hygiene in London, Mr. E. 
Bead states that sewers have been connected to factory chimneys, and 
that velocitieB of fim bOO tp 2000 minute can be obtained 

by Bach connecriem, libt the e^ this powerful exhaust is stated 
to have been only kK»d 

As a resnlt of his e|p#ments, Mr, Crimp is of opinion that “ the 
wind is the only p^nt which i^uces measurable movm^ of 
sewer air in an ordinary i^i^em of sewem,” asd thi^ fuse 
should be made of the wind in effisetang 

sewers; and Mr. Bead oonelndes that no suct^, whether natural or 
artffidal, at tlm of a sewer, is siffiident to overcome the 

friotmn cf the downward flow of sewage combined with influence 
of the wind wium in the Wime downward direction. 

It m hardfy ctedtlfle that either the wind or sewage Iridaon can 
cweiucmie the vdodrijm pr^ by the furnace shslb refo^ to^ 
and if their aetioa haa been found to be but tecal, it must^^ ]^ 




T^'VmSAI^ jtJi 

that thm ware iiilaii for iir ^ 

eocto^ 1 %e 0 e may been iideli ^ 

11^7 hava the porous farickB or jdizihi ibf 

to this^pc^ro^ os^-?- "^:=:"':' ";■''■■■■ ^ 

' 'AooepttegTiew;'j^at.; -I^e.'. WiiQii|'':''':iii^''''A 

asfliataaeb ^es ixi^^ ^ 

meami h^ caii be uMlmed to lu^ 

dh^edim. Aiid ua deal willi durtidcli^ wie^ 

gradients tufe smetimes a^^ there ii 

g^eiallf a quaiitil^ of set^ with % :t<e^g^ ik^ At the i^er 

ei^ any given len^ df a fhbnld 

be provided by means 

surronnding btxiUhtigt a^ 

cowl, 80 constructed 

similar ,in principle to ireiitlhitb^ ds^ oh^^^b^ lor ^ 

liesh air down to the 

At regular intmwals gddi ^ stinet’ hi sn^ 

way tiiat no gaa obnid^^^^l^ t6 the ^ air 

coidd pass from tim road W 

be fitted into the top of a iMio^waie gnlley (Hhe a deep budSyg 
receive any solids firom the street In the side of 
top a valve diould be 

the sewer. The valve would prevent the hctioh of &e wind eipo^ 
the direction of the sOwer cinvent The the 

sewer would, by ereathiig a pmtmlTti^ in the grM l»an<h^ ensure 
a constant suction Ihrouii^ 1h^ 

At the ^(m^ point ofthe lmig^ of sewer in quaition a 
or shaft should 1^ erected^^ least half as Mgh again as the 
rounding houses. Withm the towmr a fhiiiace^^^o coal or 

coke should be kept idv^ys bnimiii^f which the ga^ froin 

the sewer must pass. 4^g in concert with the wind inlet at the 
other end, not only would the intense heat in the tower serve to induce 
a powerful current^ such as would efiMudfy draw the wh<de sewmr gas, 
the impure surface air of the streets, and * great deal ground air 
(of wdikh we t^ lhesog^^ through 

the farnhoe^^^^^^ putified rfhli 

tion all organie gmrm, and thd eSt^t from ‘ tihe tower would be 
idisototyy harudsiHi^^ from 

houses Would hi itfieved of alt sewer gim presimre/a^ experi¬ 

ment it wm^efou^^ bemfe and^^!^^^ 

tion f«!0per^1h#^l^^ disconnecting traps might W mioved, in which 
case the drafight ^rou^ ^e iswer the impure 

gsaes gmMVatsd^^h^ ^ of onr 

most impios^ i^stem of draiii tUi! ^^^^mntifadion wbidd 

Im xwveraed^^^ lopidl^eeOTet^atlng ^pm beoombig the inlet &r 
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ixA air, and the of the aevrer to^ the oatlet. The do^ward 
of a aewer would haTO '&d 

adYaat^ of fedaqin air-rQurr^ m Me same directipi lua t^t 
m whidi the sewi^ would ftewtug. It wojuld thus tend to 
aopekrate Ihe so to scsomf #i6 sew^^ This 

would be no small gam in itself, bepause it is obvious H^vt where the 
air oimrent is sla^ in oppositioii to Ihe sewage ourrent, ^ 

btter is r^hiir^^ heavy parses of sewage are mmpe readily pre¬ 
cipitated, and thus the sewer becomes a hmg omssf^ aj^d of course 
a source for the generation of sswer gas jit gm TblOme« The effect 
of the strong air current cm WS^ |MH#aldS carried 

along with it, may be obsen^ at ar^ is 

blowing with or agidnst a riffr 

In regard to hii|^ are so steep 

that in nozmid 001 ^^ sewage remiains in the 

eewer, Ihe outlet towmrs db be ht the higher end of the main 
aewmr, aiod the inlet at Ihe lowwr* TM fficticm of the sewage flow 
in such a case need not upward current 

of air would piepcmderate, and 

It only remains to add on ti^ tilie number and 

portion air inlets to a sewer,w be regulated to suit 

its sectional area, and tl^ any one tower, the 

principal olgect to ahn: at being^^^^a^ to maintain an 

un^erm 

On the inde^^ of great importance—^it need hardly be 

said that the toweos They might and ought to 

be made an (wnwo^t to as picturesque as the 

minarets of an Oriex^ c 

Lastly, on tiie ffnimcial side, would be nothing as com* 

pared wffh the beh;6^ 00^ on , &e community at large by a 
successful soluiibn t^^^ hour. 

London Foo. 

It is not necessary desc^ the misery of a London fog to 
anyone who has been ebbipdiled to reside is the Metropolis during 
a few days of its previlence. Thp painful imtataon tp the eyes, the 
choking sensation in the chest, together wilb iba gase^ 
of sprits^ and many other dlments, are the lesaer s^ that 

few who are exposed to it escape. But it is not yet xeii^^ what 
an amoiint of or how many deaths week of 

Lcmdon log ca^ be accepted that evm^ ten days of 

thkterriWe m paople, and if we calcuUte nine 

eexions cases we have 25,000 people laid 

upon beds iff ^ 
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To tk oertoin tbe ooM that 4^js p^avi^ dmisg tbese 

danaa fogs may be eradited a poft&m 0 t Mm but not 

to aby great extmit, as nei&er fog nor oold in ot»iii% pItOfM pro- 
dnoas any sach dba^ ill tlm 

that the aximiite as well Hm #0 dei£Bine«a of the 

f<gs, losaas^^ poisonoim: ^ dwaxp gets 

satoiated/and bmreas^ sothehmg^ TShemnoha 

whidi i^res the fog its yeioW appearanoe, and is so^^^ an** 

pleasant^ is hot injarions, being only earboh $ pzdbal^i iadeed, it pxe«* 
v^ts tihe poisohons gases frmn dmii^ 

The fog, it is htedlfiss to sayi is 
which keep idle lower 0 ^ 

and prevent shudce it mdtiyudfy 

when there is ho wind to htm air In our 

streets remams to a great eoMV^^^ 

of a thicdc jfog, bat it hf ho meaiis rehiidns in the same date, fin 
the gas generated ih die sewers k iking through 

the grids and mixing widi tl^ k also being ccnra^^ by 

the emanadcms from Ifie mS^ ammak^^ in 

the Metropolk. It is most be the con¬ 
dition of the idr Iiondb^eli^^ two or dnee days of fog, 

and the wonder ii^ hot iie, but 

that BO few do so. The ^ 

life that, in addition to ik ditecdy^ ^ ihfiaehce, itrendeEs the 

system incapable of redsdiig the o^d^ To prevent these seems 
impossible; die drakik^ of iikanh la^ possibly dp something 

to mitigate them; the dkcondniiahee of the use of opmi fire% or die 
general nse of smokdess fael| woald make them less unpleasant; bat 
they woaM remaSn as poi^hons a^ 

1 %e adopli^ of it might do IkUe 

to remove the fi)g, wcnld^^^a^^^^^^ havejkowh,^^^ its 

poisonoim oonsdtuents, whidh would be drawn down the grids, leaving 
the ak above the streak iximinradvdy h^e^ 

■:; ■■ ■'"• ;.Pomoirous"^^^^^ . 

In an earlier part of tbk papet refimnce luaa bemi made to 
ground ak/' a name given to the pekoned air oontsined in the 
oust cf the 

though-kmg'khfl^ : 

13k dio^ djk large 

prqnirdDn acid gas vddoh k ooh^ experiments made 

by Pettenkofer lio^ Ihk k^^ t^^ as knOh as that in water 
taken and thk^ a^ k also im- 

pregtM»Mt idth tto 




It mnat be boAae in lamd llia^ dvet^lying tbe ixapera^ble 

dey #Meb n tlie greater eif old Iiondite ii a vast 

qnimti^ of iibaoiyi WB^ bdk)VF^> aewem/ partially 

arifiteg Jrom tl^ aeofi^ c^mui 

culvert dnmage^ gronbd ab^ ii teote tnr wiHi 

tbe gaseoiis ezbidaMoite fr^ thte^dteJaage. To baa .to be added 
tbe aewer ^ esoap^g from joints dniios, or 

through die porous material of isych ohr sewers ate constrocted. 
This pdsoned gionnd air passes ihte oar homses^ ibolo^ and work«» 
shops, throngh the lowest walls. 

It mily needs a sUghdj highte tteipte^ in a Wilding te set np a 
enrrent of foul air, and We then hteadm pdstm cmly less deWly than 
the sewer gas of which we hare alteady spdcen. 

This fact has been deiiiteM^^ ezpenments 

made by Ptetaalmter and K Shaltte; For example, it 

was shown ^ w at 32°, the 

intmmal being higher, all openi%t in the walls bemg sealed, 1066 
cubic feet cd air per^^h Wiia and door into the 

room and np the ddmney;^ cd only a few 

degrees between tee it was found 

that the air passmg terong^ a tepm&m yard of walling per hour 
vaned item 4^7 cnbk feet iw sanded 7^9 for bride, 10 for 

tnfaoeoim Ihnesteim, te 14‘4^i^ 

In his address to the Boyel Society in November 

1890, Mr. Bddwhi Inteom pointed ont teht rain ^p^ gronnd 

displaces the gronnd air,; and this is driven to escape into onr houses, 
the porons passagte to which qpen, Whiteteoim outside are sealed 

by tee faliii^ imn# He adds tei^ oerte are more rife 

while tee gtonnd te ffiling with wat^ and exiling ground air, and 
are least preva^mt wi|te the current of air is inwards to tee ground. 

Pettenkofer farther ebaerved teat at 15 feet below the surfiice the 
quantity of carbonic acid was greater thmi at a depth of 5 feet 
Wring all the year, eatee^pting June and Jtily, when the proportions 
were reversed. 1^ posri^ is to be found in tee &ct 

teat in June and Jn^ heavy rains satimte tee grmmd, and pre¬ 
vent the ready difhihm W^^ of the grom^d^^ idr tet^^ 

surface of tee earte, and, being (xinfined, tee higher strteum^^^^^^^ 
air becomes abnoriaaBy ebaxged with tee deadly gW In which obndi- 
tion it ultimately escapes mto onr kmses terpttgh the floors and under- 
ground walls. This may possibly explmh why ocatain diseases are 
more rife during the saturation of the upper ground than when it 
is diy; 

Bnt no direol elWt has hiteerto been given by the to 

tee obvioiui tsatehigs of tee danger from grouxd atv. It is true 
teat tee Act of IB & 19 Vic. c. 120, s. an 

underground room, ** in which any persem passes tee i%hti,*^ should, if 



if. 

# ■ . 

^ ^ Mra sepmxU ^ ^ ^ 

secoE^ Hbgamt tiw me of my ^avik ir^ 

It wiU be obfl^raedi agaiiig^ 
meda b^ tbe 

boxy b^^ e 

** g 0 od ” be kidoY^ ^ 

thia wbe^ tibe bouse stood on gravel or Bapd^ or ea /^ virgin aoU 

an elestio temi, wbbb apparexitij nieii^ iOveiTtliiog but V made 

giouadf’: Tbe Pab& 9^% ^IjQX)doa)l^ Ibe 

pbrase ixL the old 4^ a&d it^noW feaida rise <^ 

ai^ efflavia or osily 

s^rafeiy octmpied ^jlu^ xeamUy made 

by the Coimty H 

sites of all houses sad boild^ neUme ^ the sc^, 

and also require that *f eve^ 

their apparte]mces, or ioaS«!«^fei^^^^^ l^^ be 

protect^ by materii^ 19tk is q^ 

no verticid damp^ppop^^^^^ law. 

Thus in effect we ^ 
rise of ground sir 
sages into «>piB 

percolation throi^ W0rk<^!OQins 

and warehouses* the walk of M faiidks 

and worse mortar^ hiurdly lMsto^^l^^ 
experiments, throH^h whicdi tho^ th]OU|d^ a mve> 

A coating of asj^M^ tir meteiial external 

vertical surface of a. borizcmtal sorftoe of Ibe conmte, 

would eSeotually d|i|||||ua te an eaexny ip our buildb;^ as dangmus 
as it is iiasidioua»^^^^M^^^ tbe toU it levies on bumau lik and 

health as its excluuo^^ ft k 

how much ill^heallb 6ff by the lack of this most 

simple precaution. 

Too mu^ emphasis csiuk^ be laid on .ibe lact that any portion of 
a buildi&g* and partmnlarly any iindei:gr^iid portion^ in whicih people 
not only sleep but work, should be against bofth &ul mr and 
damp ; liat tbe ^^pcffi tp our honses* )^ 

sides, sfaoiild, j^^^^ sealed, and no logger be the kJet for poisonous 
ground air; and if draini or :aewm:m^‘- or innim4 A be still 
imperfeott or biacks 

system ^ yenU^ for otur seweie i^^ 

the grcmnd aft iiri^ through the #ab^ the pres- 

sure' on the homte^ ... 

v; ■. ;^RhY''1^ 
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«Ed here to natorelly think of the jerry builder/’ a naisie given to 
the ixiferimr specnilfttor) lrlK>/with little less looaey^ aiid xk> 

refmtatLoii, bfet^ 75 pet pehtb the hooflee isdubUted by the 

peetor eaid kwm been said 

that for th» boi leasehold syirtim tenure is 

respcmidble. IMt in a liisdted^^fi^^ 

cm, bat the to! reason why a jerry boiUder bailds ill is xmt becanse he 
lomws that the h^^ his or his exeontors’hands in 

eighty, or nmety-sMe, or nine hundred and niiiely*nine yeara but 
beoanse he simply bnilds to sed reihiib at 

Who and what k the average jei^ ? often a 

workman who as|nres to be- a Jtkitk^^n |kslf an honoarchie and 
prakeworthy ambitka^ 

oarpenter or bdoMaj^j and nki 7 of other 

kades. Sk tdks a rent, with 

perlmps n p^peinom ]TO.t to rent 

lather Ihan bay the n oapital ontlay for 

which Im k picepc^ to put on thk land within 

the twelTO months^ for^whpd^ Icmr or five houses, and 

if he can saceeed' in mceetmg^^^^ and can let them at a good 

rent, he k able either to oMk 4 thmi they have 

reaUy cost him, or to sett^ them aiie i^ on the cost, but 

on the rental. Me gpnckdly frequently the freeholder, 

to agree to advance him money:^^^^^ the work proceeds. Armed with 
the agreements as his credenthds^ he j^oes to the merchants, who, 
seemg tibat inos^ will he forthcxmnng, are tempted to deliver goods 
on credit. He bidliis of course wi^ the dbei^gja^ is, the most 
infindor^ntmornda^^^^i^^ kw or the mid if hk houses 

let or sdb he may Mdke a goo^ not, he becomes 

honknq^}, and tlk He himself k no 

worse off than at the dto the building period he has 

not (mly poki hims^ out of the money advanced wages superior to 
Ihose he earned as a |o^ has bemi hk own master, 

with leisure not neowaritaring a loss of wage. Xjuger and more 
mysterious profits are tem^iiines made by the veiy ouniuiig^ who 
to pay little to the and to appropriate t^4dvTOcm w 

ostensibly to pay for material and labour. 

But, it will he 8md, k n(Ui the quality cf the wmik under the 
eontsot of the landloril^s ar^itect or surveyor ? In ^eory, yesbat 
wme the Smrv^or tD asndb the lekmr of the agreement, the hmlder 
ooidd not e«^ m to imuneiate himad^ £<» the public 

will not |my mcTO than the oustomaiy rmit hr sim^ houses, which 
rmrt has been tegulated^^ l^ the inferior quality of the averi^m house. 
In that case the land would remain uncovered, and tlm m*eation o^ the 
ground renta (the primary object of the landlord developing an estate) 
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would ceafte. A oeHain amomili of oob^ and the 

aiirreyor has to ase hta tact to esceidae as much ai ie with 

the attaiiiineBt of the chief ^d cif hk e^ploj^eiit, ahd getia^ 
the houses comjdeted 

difficulty, ai^ wit^ ou the |Ka^ cf saQM<e 

essentials, Uj^u which^^l^^^ public officers ate also bc^ 

he not tWy control a dkhoBest ' binlderp^ badta 

are turned^ will, for the sake of a small 

reprehckall^ ' 

JTo effiectutdly cantro^ these binldeie strm^ixt^^^^^^h^ 
these shouldllMk enffi by the 
Acts it has been ffiusd neooSSSijEy^ upon iidkt kind cl 

mortar, and (under the Ijn^d^ Act 1890) 

what }smd of piaster -^laii be tiibdt. It is time to enforce these pro* 
visions, for on examination we may And frequentiy 

that, except for the extffiAsal are used which are Httie 

better than hidf-bcnint olay^ ab^^ We also 

find timber, schtetiini^ not oi^^ the 

floor must ^ shcned up 
to the extent of becoming ih W 

mortar and plaster made with rCad'aersp^ coataaning straw, dung^ 
vegetable mould, and half-bni^ thait has been maimftctsred with 
the refuse of dimMtihs, least explimt in^^r^ 

to the plumbing and gmiia^ 

It is very 8tran|^ that, alll^^ statute of 18 and 19 Vic. 
c. 120, sec. 81, inskto ht genM on the providing for each house 

of a privy or waternidoset, may be, an ash^|4t or a 

suitable water supply and apparatits, witit suitable 

trapped soil*|nm and other suitaya ^ as may be 

necessary to ensure the ^mcht there has 

hitherto been but lillle coS^l o dh nSuiy loose interpretaticms of 
this enactment, and so Icmg as one water-closet in the house complied 
with the Act quched, tiiefe appeal nothing to prevent 

others in the Wune house being in dinegard of 

everything that ii now reebgnhmd In this 

category of counm^^ hniluded of idl oondnits of 

soil, which is as yetUentary a as the ventSal&n of all such 

conduits.' 

The new Pubfic Heahh (liondoa) Act te renmdiiit^^^ lax prov^ 
of its pred6ce8B<W,^^i^ j^ves power make 

bye-laws on theCe i^ ind so Imig^^ and 

sufficientiy yasiU^ p^^ encUiira^ 

and improvenk^ ihe^P^ should fupport the eibi^ ofihe Oounetl 
to secure'ihe oycict. Of 




Sanitary ^ 

Having dealt with the chief oeim» ike oiir 

huge towne, 90 &r aa # 0 ^ of 

pablio authority, it lai^ notl^ ont cxf suggestions 

legarding the heali^ j plamung of houses, and ^ ^ not 

the least important are general rales for plaomg the neoess^ 
applianoes for getting rid of V waste” of every hind from oiir in«* 
habited bonses. I!imt, as regards appliances: whett^l^^ water- 
closets, sinks, or baths, they ^onld ^ ^ adjcaphig epcten^ 
where daylight and fresh mbr oan rea^^ be obtfiipdj^ a^^ never be 
placed where there is not dioK^ 

ing a corrent of ireidi air throcii^ the dtStaber in which tibey are 
contained. Where poBsible^ it; is fo^ to hes|e 1 ^ ihese appliances in 
an annex, sej^ted f 10 m the hom or factory lyr a passage, with its 
own windows; bet this is not always parts of 

London. v.-^; ^ 

Again, it k cbd^e, where 001 ^ it Ji^e ohjeet, that all chambers 
containing these i^iances shonid be healed to a temperature in 
excess of the xwat of the an 

npoast flue, heated to ksore ;p^ function, should be 

provided. These idiambeiw w<^ as pumps to withdraw 

from the rest of the hopim the law that a 

current of air will always be towaids the ^1^^ temperature. 

At present. In 99 per cent, of cases, ^ chambers in question are 
the coldest parts of the bouse, mi from them the impure air and 
bad odours are drawn by the /h^her t^ into living and 

sleeping rooms, to the manifest injpry pf the inhabitants. It seems 
like slaying tlm thiioe slain to say, that cistern, sink, and lavatory 
wastes ^ould not on any ac(x>ant be dh^J connected to dmns, chiefly 
because of this veiy dar^r of upw^ from the cold drains 

to the warm house/ 

Another cautbn tp be hp in mind is that all cisterns should be 
well covered, to exdi^e vermin, dnsi^ and the possible contact of 
impure air with the waito we drh^ 

Soil-pipes fjx^m water-ctosets shottld be connected dkectly to drains. 
There have been writers who have advocated the chntraiy, beeanse 
of the foul gas in the drains, and the possibility of its passing md 
the soil^-pipe into the house. This danger should, as we have else¬ 
where said, be rendered impossible by avoiding all' pressure on the 
water seal of the apparatos, and to have a soil-pipe in crowded 
Londcm disc^nected at the bottom from the drain is to have a smidl 
t^n J»wer7-fer iwb one’s very nose. The 

sense, of smell indicates the vital danger of such an amiUgement. 

The drains should be water-tight, laid as far as possiide in straight 
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lilies^ mth manholes at e^h and jvirieefing^ They 

should hare fresh air constantly pa^g thr them, neceasitaMng 
an inlet as well as an outlet pipe, aa:^ IK);lion as the 

water^trap. limy ioil^ ; 

charge into a mtohole, so ad to he rea^f aeomhle. 

The necessity for air and damp preoing ciif nnd^ rooms has 
already been stated. Another sputce of danger is the ftmiliar “ sir- 
space*’ constantly found bmieath the £(M}rs <^ uddmrginund^^^^ To 
carry these floors rrood beams or joists m inraiiably used, 

and to prevent thmr rptdng and genei^^ fungiaii exhaling 

a nauseating odoto*, the Pubhc MeaUh Act raquires^l^ space 

beneath ” shalt be ^ to the outer air ” but in 

practice it k gen^Uy inippas^le lo^^Qhtatn any current of air at all. 
'Every Bu<h 'vermha of 

all kinds, and ak, breeding putre¬ 

faction. Such an air spape m imt only not requiredi but shonld be 
avoided, if not prohibit^, -fee wood flbor (wood being desirabte as 
the cheapest form of warn heed by human beings) 

should be laid dkect on- prefeiably in a b^ of 

bituminous mateid^ would be prevmited. It is 

also of importance to avdp ^ 

dwelling-houses as to make them receptacles for dust and disease 
germs. Even the open-joihted ;floor boaids of our upper rooms allow 
of the acKJumulatipn of tiik sotsme^^ ^^^ Of course, where; expense 

is not so much an ob|e<^, it is heit^ from a sanitary pomt of view to 
have solid floors of conctete and kon, with solid wooden coverings, 
than the usual open floors conristiag of wood joists. 

In a large budding recenliy erected in London by one of the 
writers, the Mid cumcrete floors have been floated smoo^ with a coat 
of cement on which it is intended to lay a covering composed of cork 
in lieu of floor boards. WhM open joists in any form are used it 
is desirable that the flooiing idboald; be dUst-proof either having 
the boards tongued together, mr in two thicknesses, 

overlapping the joints. Of couiao*^ is but a Superior way of 

carrying out tho latter system, la Mke^ n^ cement skirtings to 
floors, and architravea around doctfs and winibws, *‘ rua ” im to the 
solid brickwork, are, from the same ppint of viei^, preferable to 
wooden oim wi^ spikces behind, and they are 
from draughts. Similarly, brick parjdtiohs^are M 

plaster. In shorty Wherever there k an space 

hidden from Hgfat there is a souroa'*t)£ ^ger to health, and that 
house is most sanitary which is most free femn siMi hollow spaces. 

In the den|pu of houses it should be borne in mind that windows 
should be Bka& enough to give adequate light—there can hardly 
voi*. ^ Q 
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fee too much—to all parts of the room; that the top of thb^windoiir 
^onld be, within reason, as neat^ as possible to the ceiling; and that». 
unless there are other means of venUlation, the upper part of the 
window should in all cases fee made to op^. 

IMs subject of vmitilation, which we undexstend i^^ 
of fresh air in the chamber, is of vital importance, and, fo ^ as one 
branch of it is coneemed, was ably dealt with in an interesting article' 
in the CoNtEMFOBAEY Bbview of June last* The writer pointed out 
the injury to health Mich results from the disposition ^ shut out 
fresh air for the imke of warmth. Few better w^s can be done by 
^ose who have influence, not only with the worlds all 

classes, than to educate them to a realtsation of the impbssiMU^ of 
enjoying health without a plentitul sapp}y of ii^h air both in their 
workshops and ^eeping^rooms-f^jV andi^ 

With the poorest class on the borders of sufettstence, alas I such 
teaching is, we fear, an impoB®fel%>, ih^l hardly persuade them 
to admit <x)ld fresh air to invigoia|e bodies, already only too 
keenly alive to the pangs' of and cold. Nothing is more 

pitiable than to visit a room, the ioW a poor family, say of 
foreigners^ in Whitediapel, borders of starvation. 

Who that has entered such a roomvWi mn the pinched countenances 
and the emaciated figures of almost naked children, breathing air that 
for a robust, well-fed person is almost stiffing, could vent^^ to teach 
anything ? Belpre the victiM of ai^ect misery like this we must be 
silentonlaws of health, but M^th all other people let us be Constantin 
forcing upon them this most simple and excellent truth, that God ofiers 
in abundance and without price a food as essential to their well-being 
as any that can be procured by moneys—viz., fresh air. 

How difficult it is to make peisons, even of high intelligence, 
realise the importance of fresh air ! We may go into a drawing-room, 
and find an atmosphere that is as dangerous as if the inmates were 
inhaling a poisonous drug; the moment the door is open the room is 
felt to be healthy, or ihe reverse. In the former case there is no close 
smell, but a freshness which is pleasant, however warm the room may be. 
In extreme cases, at the other end of the health barometer, on entering 
the room the air feels dose; there is a disa^eeable odour and a hot 
sensation to the nostrils; the breath is “ caught," and there is a sense 
of oppression. Shortly stated, this oppressive atmoi^here is caused' 
by the, respired air, charged with organic matter, not having been 
earned away and replaced with fresh atmospheric air. In this 
atme^faere there is of necessity a partial reconsumption of the air 
poisoned having already passed through the human body, with the 
result that tim iamates of the room are enervated, tb^ feel the least 
current of freshvair as a draught, and by rigidly exclu^ng it as far as. 

they can they make the conditions worse. 
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The healthy atmosphere in a room which ^e air Is changed 

to the extent of 3000 cubic feet ®ie air 

admitted need not be cold; warmed aif> so 

course, preferable to cold air hi wiai^l air must 

be brought in if we are to continue^M^^^^^ There a»re ^rarions 

ways of doing this: one is by admitting cOld air so that it is directed 
upwards towards the ceilmg, where the ait of a room a highest 
temperature: the cold stream is then heated ik ito passage as it Mb 
to the lower le^el for breathing. Butrin laigeloobm^ at its 

beat this current, there ^ouldbe in the starting bi^etacbm^^ 
with a heated upcast flue, which will draw away ihe hea^^ air near 
the floor. In cases where t^ere is heatmg by h^water coils; the 
cold air may be brought in and passed 

through the hbtrWater^^s^ for ntiated air being in or 

near the ceiling, to a heite uj^t romns or buildings 

for public assemblfes 

to use a .fan, either;to draw away 

the vitiated air. The great desiderstum^ & fresh air 

is to cut it up into water is 

cut up in pasBing thi^ugl' of a watering-can. It has 

been found that air adm|l^;f^ tube ctf oi^ of equal 

sectional area throughout^ eu^ draught ; but if the inlet 

be through a series of smafi^^^ l^ coneSj the smaller section 

outwards, the laiger iawardaya wire-gauze on the inside, the 
current is so cut up and; the draught is not felt. By 

analogy, a mass of water a narrow canal drives all 

before it and cuts a dbrnuml iS^ the same quantity passing 

over a large surface of groimd gently imgates it. Another important 
point is not to let the passagebf the air be at too great a velocity; the 
gentler the flow the better. , 

Having then made provision f<» the W we should 

seek to make the earf^mal source of wpj^y^^a^^ And 

first, the erection of a dust-bin*--the M with its wooden 

cover, familiar to all—rmust not bb idlOwed; inafcead be 

provided a movable gidvanised iton i^ptacle^^^w^^ be bodily 

taken to the dust^cm*t. In the Oity of Ltmdon the house refuse is 
daily collected, and it would be well if that practice were general 
throughout a inuch wider area of crowded Lbadom 
Under another heading a metms has been suggested of ^ 
the carbonic acid gli» and other deletenous Usatti^ Irotu the house 
drains and ground. We now wish to «og|^ hO# to purify the 
atmosphere it^lf where it impinges bn our hOiW walls. First, it 
must be remetnbered tlmt sunlight is the greatest purifying agent, 
and wind is anbiher of almoBt equal rank. In planning a house, one 
or olh^ these agents should ha)re free passage to the wails 
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in which there are windows, and, if possible, internal areas, or 
‘‘well-holes,*' should be avoided; but where these are necessary, and 
they frequently are, it is very advoatageous to obtain a passage 
at the bottom froEu the main air thoroughfare at or back 
into the area, so that the air may circulate. If the area; is sealed at 
the bottom and only open at the top, there is danger of stagnation, 
and stagnation is the mother of decomposition. Care should be taken 
also to have windows or air inlets on at least two sides of a house, 
so that free cross currents of air may be obtained, 
again be a liability to a cmidition bordering on^^ In a 

paper entitled “ Health of the Nursfflcy and School,** %1^ Squire, 

stress is laid on thiapoint« He says : ‘‘ Movement of air a 

room is a drst essential of ventilation^ For this reason, houses back 
to back, which are also enidosed at the sidea, are objec and in 

laying Out ei^atea should be aivoided. For \he same reason, narrow 
streets, which are not th(m>ugh^ee^ indeed, these are for¬ 
bidden in lx>ndon enactmen^ London 

County Coanoil General Bowers ISdO) requires that a road, 
passage, or way shall directly com^^ at both ends with a public 
thoroughfare. In passing, we Wocdd remark that large quadrangles 
open at one end only are h<^ COildemnalde; and it would be a redvdio 
ad vhmrdwm to press a sonnd i^le to their extinction. 

To reveit, however: not ohly is it dettiahl^ to ensure a through 
current of air in the street on which a house fronts, but we should 
endeavour to get a through current at the rear as well. Section 14 
of the Metropolitan Management and Building Acts Amendment Act 
of 1882 is framed with this object, but its end. would be better gained 
were it enacted that every new ddmeBtic building shall, unless the 
County Council otherwise permit, have directly attached thereto, and 
in the rear or on the side thereof, an open space, exclusively belonging 
thereto, of ten square feet in area fot every foot of frontage of such 
building, but in no case shall such space be less than 100 feet in area, 
and in no part of less width than 10 feet between the rear wall of 
such building and the rear boundary of the site." In corner 
buildings the frontage.of least length should be deemed to be the 
frontage of the building* Where there are no habitable rooms in tbe 
basement which would be interfered with, the existing exemption 
respecting building over this area to a height not exceeding that of 
the ground door storey appears to be a reasonable concession to the 
exigencies of business in London; but if in the basement there are 
rooms used for sleeping or working, they should be in every case 
directly lighted and ventilated from an external air space, be it the 
street or the internal area. 

In Gonclnsion, it only remains to summarise the important subjects 
to which it has been our endeavour to draw attention* These are; 
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1. The extraction from our sewers and streets, and the destruc¬ 

tion, of the deadly sewer gM now poisoning the air of 
London* 

2 . London fog an afEected by sewer gas« 

8. The, dangerotts propeHdes of 'ground air, and 

from our houses, factories, and buildings of public resort. 

4 Jerry building, and the necessity for stringent laws to pre* 
rent-it.. 

5. Bagg«|stions for sanitary house planning %nd oonstn^ : 

> (a) Safe positions for water-closets and o^^ sanitary appli¬ 

ances.. (^s«pnx)dng of drains and 
0) The avoidance in houses of hollow spao^, which allow of 
the accumulation of dust^ vermin, and disease germs. 

(c) The importanoe of ,ohai^i;hsg the air in rooms, and of 

securing the aeoees of 

also some rules OemFipictiVe planning to secure this 
OOd.-;- i 

(d) The necessity to aw of internal areas. 

{e) The neceseuly to thsongh currents of air at the rear as 

well as the faou^; of bmidm ^ 

Much that has beeh is niiost truth. It is none 

the less desirable that we sbc^ii^ be toited to reiect again on its 
teachings. That whic^ k new the oonsid^ation of 

the thoughtful pubUc in gencnaJ^ and of those persons in particular 
who from their official or representative position are specially 
responsible for the welfare of their neighbours. , 

The soheme for purifying the air from sewer gas by means of 
wind currents, assisted by^ s^ arranged exhaust towers 

containing smokeless furnacea to c^ unhealthy emanations, 

has, we believe, never been effeotualij tried. If successful, of which 
there is little doubtj the health of l^don and other large towns 
adopting the system would at once be ^«^y improved; diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, and other kindiyi diseases, would almost disappear, 
and many others would assume a mSd of a malignant form. 

The London fogs^ though still dark and dirty, would cease to be 
deadly, and a more vigorous state^ of health might be expected 
both among children and adults. As health is the chief 
on which happiness depends, Londoners would beamtO only a 
healthier, but a happier community. To attrin ouch an end any 
practical scheme is well worth the most careful earn and the 

test of experiment. 

■. fuAircis .'Peek. 

Edwin T. Hall. 



THE REIGN OF TERROR IN PpRSIA. 


ffpHE eminent Oriental stateesani; reformer wJ>o 

I JL contributes this article, the of which was lately delivered 

in French, at Queen's House, by Eev. II. B. Haweis, 

belongs to one of the A^hanistau all over the 

world, and from the time when he tuoi an active ppt in the wars between 
the father of Abdul Kahman Ehaa^and Shwr All, he has devoted himself 
zealously to reform both at Teheran and Constantinople, travelling inoessantly 
throughout Europe in order to acquiie the elements of our dvilisatioii, and 
leaving no stone unturned to adapt the modem idea to the needs of Asiatics. He 
is a man of cosmopolitan sympathies and encyctbpaedic learning, with a special 
gift for languages, which enables him to preiieh his docti'ines in many tongue.s; 
and above all he is a man of action.' For some time he was a member of the 
Council of Public Instruetion at Constantinople, where his ardent spirit, his 
hatred of corruption, and his large phifeinthropy at last got him into trouble 
with the authoritiss. He then visitedl^e holds high rank as Ulema 
and “Son of the PmpheV’ by virtue of u^hich dignity he bis the privilege of 
remaining seated in tlie presence of the Shah. For some time he was 
treated by his Majesty with high distinction; but again his enthusiasm 
for reform, coupled with hb vast authoiity with the people, got him into 
diJEculties with the Bhah> Ministers; and, after a most brutal arrest, 
banishment, and imprisonment—fi'om which he has but recently escaped - 
the adventurous Moolah finds himself for a season the honoured guest of 
Ptince Malcoin Khan, the late Persian Minister at the Court of Bt. James. 
Ilk paper speaks for itself: he k here to push the claims of an oppressed 
and outraged people, with whom we have increasingly important political 
and commercial relations—upon the diplomatic consideration of those Euro¬ 
pean statesmen who have the intelligen(?e and penetration to see that 
England’s Imperial interests in the East are closely connected with the 
safety and independence of Persia. The Sheikh k fifty years of age, in 
prime vigour, and in the full flush of bis first important victory over cruelty 
and corruption, in Persia, as evidenced in the abolition of the iniquitous and 
unpopular Tobacco B4gie or concession to Europeans, an abolition which luia 
been extorted from the Shah entirely by the brave and ooheerted action of 
the Moolahs, who have encoui age<l the people to stand together in resisting 
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Idm Imjt»r«il n>bbery; iia^;& Sl^h peeved that further 
ii^g pM’t was not only im|k^e'bttt impossible.—H: R. 11.] 

fe^SSs^4ib.;i^ :^v^d'wste. 

Persia is deoimabei* Her irrigation worics are Ser un|danted. 

Her industries undeveloped. Her people scattered. Her noMest sons 
'in prison, tortured, basiarudo^vtoMiedl^it^^ murdered without 
trial, by the Shah and his Vizi^. This man^ lately tlie son of his cook, 

alive and have anything left. Ke Brigiand wMici’with 
all honour, supposing him tp be l^t on piogrefi®^^^^^ must 

■at last be undeceived, and tbe sooner Truth is stranger than 

fiction. No accounts the horrprs now going on in Persia can be over¬ 
stated : not a tenth pwt wU^ ever lesi:; out—underground dungeons, 
torture-rooms, deviln m ^ greed, avatice, unbridled 

lust, unscrnpulons vioimiqe, jind tW spectator 

or interested perpetri^ of ifte sully human nature, 

and defile the page 1 oome from Persia j my 

friends lie there in dongeosm; I speak that I know; I am not an 
obscure individual. Mf litle, of the P^phrt,” may serve to 

signify to all Europeans 1 am known 
throughout the dominions of l^o Bhidi, locwgnised in my 
<lignity by the Shdb himaelifiiisrf:at} hi^ 

upholders of our holy rCligioh; and-accepted as one of the diief t eachers 
of the people. 1 have come over here to tell all Europeans who are 
interested in Persia*--! Will not say in humJiity—^that the grievances 
of my countrymen can nolongiEO^ fee hid ; that they concern Russia and 
England, for to Russia and Bi^land the Persian turns, knowing well 
that both these great nations have interests in Persia, and that it can 
be for the interest of neither to see Persia depopulated and ruined ; 
for, whilst neither Russia nor be permitted to conquer 

Persia, both for their own sakes; riibnld aid her to development. 
Let it be known that under the present Shah we have no law, and of 
late, I may add, no government. In timea the Grand Vizier 

used to stand b^een the Shah imd his peoplei he r^resented, and 
to some extent respected, the Mteresfes of both; he was a high noble, 
and sometimes a great leister a^ man j he mixed on equal 

terms with the high Persian arisfccKancyj Who kind of 

feudal authority, and lived in a isoit of patriardbal State on their 
well-cultivated lands, Now all that is changed ^ the 8^^ has mined 
the nobles, seized their wesdih, mmshed thmr^s^ theii* 

people* The Vizier is a man none of theii iSfc at table with, 

fee is of the dregs cd the people; he respects no one, and is respected 
by none; he robs openly for the Shah and bimselL imother Minister 
is BO illiterste that he cannot sign his name. Such is the ** Court ; 
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the old strain of Persian aristoora&y is almost e^ctinot, a few hide 
away, some are banished, some are in prison, some are dead-^1 are 
degraded, crushed, lost to Persia. 

Then 1 say there is no law. A patriar^al government without a . 
written code is tolerable; but neither law noi' government, only cmel, 
rapacious, unsorapaloQS and deepless tyranny, that is not tolerable; yet 
that is our lot. The Persians We borne much; they are, like most 
Eastern nations, accustomed to high-handed rule of thumb and rough 
dealing, and some spoliation; but the over^bent bow has snapped at last. 
They cry out for redress. The in^nectioxm the^^r^ light of 

are evidences of a fire that sruoalderB, and is ready to burst out all 
over Persia The attitude of tike pebplo at ibis nKunent means Euro¬ 
pean protection or I^rsiim is ready to burst 

from the heart of every Pegrrian ^ May we not live, 

untortured, unrobbed? IT riot,day 
a Persian genfcfehMm, ov^oW, of the 

times, forced himself b^<]a*e the suicide in his 

presence. If complaiidn are^ the fact that 

oyer-caution, bred of past escpertoe^ W become a characteristic of 
the Persian pe(^ie, and ^ lato apo^caW has ope The Shah s 

Government, eBpemalJy since have in¬ 

dustriously circulated the report tW present unfair system and the 
Shah's personal power are guaranteed and fully approved of by Russia 
and England. « What use,” say the Persians, “ if those all-powerful 
nations help the Shah to rob and murder, and doubtless get a share 
of the spoil in the Way It concession to iWks and tobacco dealers— 
of what use for us to rebel ? We are; murdered, lost, if England is for 
the bastinado, siaveiy, torture, abasmnaW trial, and robbery 
without redress, lie great countries, the Queen, the Emperor of 
linssia, are after all not thefriends of pK^ess, justice, liberty. They 
look m if they too were great banditti, like our Shah.” 

This is what the Pers^ say, hoodwinked by the Shah's Ministers. 
They are also whi&p6n3^,---and tibat opinion, too, is gaining ground, as 
it is the only one whicjh explains the facts,—“ The Shah is no longer 
responsible for his actions.” By a stoimge fatality, he has chosen 
a Vizier who is also not responsible. Brandy, hashish, and the lowest 
women and men have done their work, The Shah is ruined in mind 
and body. The Shah must be deposed. That is what, ibr the first 
time in the Shah's reign, the people of Persia ere now saying. Why 
has it come to this? Why has it not come to this before ? I will tell 
you. For yeare the people have been hoping that the Shah wiU 
fulfil some of his many promises, and give them some law and the 
elements of justly. These were years ago formulated in many 
admirable State papers addiested by Prince Malcom Khan to the 
Shah, and the Shah seemed to approve and fully tountenance all 
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THE mtGN m mmm IN Persia, 

,Hi« ideas of his eminent JdamatoTf haa ooouf^ Ha moat ^(dted 
diplomatic portions, in dmwrt flw Charts of Enn^ for l^rty 
years. , ^ , 

I, SheiUi l^emal ed i^p, ^ my retium &om Earope, 'atao Ondea- 
Toaredto foraniteteiilie mo^st and Masi^mble ai^irt*^ 0 nB of the people 
exactly in tire smise suggested l^ Malom apd spprmred ly th« RhitK 
The people gathered aronnd me as abont their dei^rer. “ A code of 
law! a code of law! ” was all thmr my 5 no matter what, Only some 
law ; we hare no law, no ooarts of justice, no 4 emirt^ of life and 
property; let us be taxed, 8 qaeeSed, ai^ oppressed in mod^tion; bnt 
let us have some law and we will wMt! ” ^e Sh<di still smiled; 
Ministers, amdjtahids, offic^. nimohants/erery Oim {m|Sn to scent 
the sweet odour of coming Iflbmiy. !Qte^^b!eam was' shixt^lired. The 
Shah suddenly drew in. The stmn^ tide must be stenaned—^and 
stemmed at once. He saw/lds^ l^^ tyranny would be checked. 
A dark frown siu^eeded the WMittny' sasile. The flown was per¬ 
manent. Soon osmw woid%. oame actions. The Times calls 
this the “ Shah striding v-The ffludi tottmingto W fall would 

be a truer description ^ Ms .iattitade. I, Shdfcfa Eternal ed Din, 
and Son of the «0mBted,. 8 hnpfy beeanse 1 had 

formulated propositions aj^^covedt ly the ^hah himself—most moderate, 
most possible—the minimam rf oonoesnon, most wise, and in full 
accord with all that ww rsqestable and intelligent in Persia —a 
description whichmdm^y exdt^ed the Shih and hfe present 
^linisters. 

Now you must remote ^lat until lately we not only enjoyed 
a patriarchal aristocracy; the ctdtivation of their lands 

and the welfare of the poc^e, and a noble body of teachers and 
preachers, intent on, learning snd i^ucation; but also sanctuaries^ 
or places to which those iwi^uted or oat of favour at Court might 
flee; and these sanctuaries iive a!w«|iya^ b^ by our rulers. 

Well, the Shah has dest]t)y6d and this ancient and pious 

institution. There was one swiotnary e^ not far from 

Teheran. To that, on hearing of H I had 

retreated ; but to such a despot ncthho^ is sacred* Three hundred 
of my deimted disciples were with nre; we live4 ihere, studying 
praying, working, believing, watchfi^* fn the^m^ of t^e night the 
sanctuMy was violated by the emirearies of the Siah. 1 was seized, 
well-nigh stripped in niid-winter; and burned awa^ frontier. 

All Perria seethed with indignation and fury. It meant a blow to 
reform, to justice, to the national hopes Uiid si|if^ The Shah 
was afraid. His Vizier diligently publishei I bad been escorted 
with all honour by my own wish to the fitter ; 
of money and stores had been deis^tched after me that I might 
lack no ^uriorii. lies!—-I was half naked, half starved, in chains 
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tiQ I eacaped to Bagdad; I oame to Ingland; I reaolrod to tatt 
ftliA mftfal story, not for myself, feat ior my people. Aliai l 
let lAe %fet shine in on the da^ places of the earth. 1 do not 
know ybar liongaage, bat in broken French I ha?e epoken to some of 
your people. I now write, and friends help me to produce my cause 
in your generous ^wid liberal Review 

1 oontintie. My companions^ some of the best, most learned, and 
honoured in Persia, were now thrown into imsoiL They had done 
nothing, made no revolution, only reminded the Shah of his formal 
promises, which were daihy most grossly violated by the Viaier and 
his governors and soldieis. my a^pani^^^^ now 

languish in dungeons, from whidi ^y are pdl^ at int^^ be 
bastinadoed—their feet beaten into a (th^ are 
men of brain and heart, and Bome am nobles and ^-Ministers, and the 
best blood of Perak)^other& 6^ taken 

out, their noses alb, their joints and so 

they die. As I write news comes ^ : my dearest aad oldest friend 

has had his head mit pf without acd&wtioa, wi^^ or defence 

of any kind. So I sm miiitled: to (rf all this at first hand. The 
African slave trade, ihd worat atroit^^ past, pale before what 
is at this moment gding onia Persia under, the very shadow of the 
English and Bnssm legatimuu . But facts, are needed. 

Remember, then, you law-abtfiSng & the present time 

there has never been a single line of wiitten law for the guidance 
of such departments as the criminal, civil, municipal, or in any of 
the revenue branches—never been government at all: 

everything centres in the Shah. And suppose he is mad, or generally 
drunk, or both—^what then? I/tell you nothing rules him but the 
passing whim of the moment Thi^ is what it has come to at last, 
and his example is faithfully a>pi^ by his Governm^^^ and Ministers, 
koyemakams, sub-mudicB,. &c. Justice is therefore non-existent. 
The Minister who is in power to-day nmy be caH upon to undergo 
the bastinado, the buming 1^ red*^ iron, or other torture to-morrow. 
Punishment for supposed' mmdeeds and mutilation of the various 
members of the body is the order of the day; so no one is ever sure 
of his ears, nose, hands, feet, or head, not to mention his property 
or liberty.' 

This is the present reign of terror; do you think this a misnomer 
of the situation I am describing? Under such a system,it would 
require demigods to steer clear of the grossest abuses; but when 
creatures ^below humanity—drunkards, maniacs, dullards, and 
debauchees—are entrusted with it, a reign of terror is the only 
possible 

We suffer in Persia bodily from the abuse of pow^, Imt that abuse 
is the direct consequ^ce of the constitution of pow«p in Persia. 
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Bdiold Mffis place: a man ia dem^m of obtaining tbegOYeruor- 
€toip of a cerfs^ His first 

step is to li&y at tbe leet of tbe the 

4 M]Q^imt of which yai^s, aeocadii^ to 

«ne hundrofi l^oasand tomans^ tdsisn^ts^ spealdng, seven 

shillings. He then has to gaarantee i»ising of a snm representing 

the annual revenue of the particular province that of the 

previous year—i.e., the amount for which the late governor was 
responsible; at this stage, and if he is not outbi^en> or the S 
not demand more, the applicant for power Succeeds in Obtaining the 
•curt consent of the Shah expressed in the word ** JBaJi ’Vail right! 
Armed with thW powerful disyliabW^^^I^ the 1^ of the shadow of 
Allah, the as{^ant to office hasj^xtto coneUiate the 
approval can only be boii^ht by sums of ready or pi^kash. 
Having at last suceeeded he becomes 

suddenly transformed into wi^fi^pcm^ble ty It 

is his turn now to receive. the und^lings who seek 

places in his train, mi of a governor Of a province his 

retinue genei^Hy amounts He has his chamber¬ 
lains, his 6e<^tari^, kklyra^rvi^^ bis ferrashes 

{military Bervautsj|J&:eMCC«ti^^ grooms, 

cooks, and the rest, to the stable-boy 

each in turn has to hta governor, 

who of coume appointe h Eveiythicg being thus 

pleasantly settled, proceed destination, and the province 

then becomes a scene of snb^rpbbeiy and spoliation, the heavy hand 
being only lifted when notbix^ more can be discovered to steal 

How is it likely to be othei^se ? No wise Vizier, to ensure tenure 
of office, to support the noblx^in ibeir beneficent influence; no nobles to 
support; no Check upcm the ri^paclty the governors, or the cupidity 
of the Shah—how can it be b^berww ? Remember, no governor, nor 
any single person in his employ, eirer :receives a farthing in salary or 
wages. That is, and has been fit^m ^me imm method of 

the East, tip to a |K>mt the pei^ and take it as a 

matter of course, but the system is only toleraWe when tolerably 
worked The people expect to be ground down—granted, but within 
limits; and in old days there were popular governors who remained 
long in power, and bad governors who were complained about and 
dismissed, and a Vizier who listened to. reason. But now all this 
temporising has given way to unbridled 

mms, of course, not only at getting enough tooower the yishhash he 
has had to give for his appointment, but enoughtolive on sumptuously 
whilst in office^ and a round lump on departme tpenalde him to pay 
upon some figure ocoaeidn. 

Now these the governor downwards, are quite un- 
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certain as to the length of time they may be permitted to retain 
their posts, for, in the case of a higher bidder presenting himself, they 
at pnoe reoelve their dismissal; no cPndderaUon of fitness, being enter¬ 
tained nor the good of the people in th^e least consalted. In order 
to prolong their term of offipe they am opn^ send periodically 

additional sums of pishimh to the Shah and his Viaiers. 

In the absence of any rale for the imposition of taxes or tithes, or 
for the payment of penidtaes, the Governor and his subordinates 
naturally extract and "squeeze as much as they possibly can put of the 
people. 

Now, what has been stat^ the case ol a governor 

equally applies to minor gorernm^ imd suh-governorsf 
mudirs, and others. The ainQWt to the Sli^ Viziers, 

and principal governors varies acoor^g to the extent and capacity of 
the province) division^ or toim. It is, m fact; fiystetnatic extortion 
all round. Piomdtioa amongst in'army the same 

plan. They have to outbid each and their pay is spasmodic 
and uncertain. Pnvate soldiers lucky if 

they got one or twbfmpntli»* pay The only way they 

can live is by robbing pepj^o^i^ shifting for These 

burdens, with their attendant h Of false imprisonment and 
torture, fall heavily upon; the dkotdders of the Persians when they 
submit, but worse is their fate now if they venture to remonstrate. 
There is no friendly Viziot, no mse Shah, no interceding nobles, no- 
just and long-established governors. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, if the oppressed Persian nation, Pnoe amongst the proudest 
and most enterprising in the world, should for the time be such an 
apparently abject race. Descendants of warriors and conquerors are 
now only fit to be tillers of the earth, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, and right glad of the oppP^Unity of being allowed to do 
even that unmolested. The sons of our nobles, I say, are ready to 
be employed in any of the meaner capacities in their own country, 
about what was once their own lands, in order to obtain their daily 
bread. This boon, however, they are often unable to secure. Many 
are driven out by hunger, whilst the few who still possess any pro¬ 
perty live in hourly dr^ of being deprived of it; but thqr are few 
and far between. As to the majority, they live continually insecure, 
not only in the possession of the good things of this life, but of life 
itself. 

Our wives and daughters are at the mercy of the Shah and his 
minions; dur girls are violated by the police without redress; our 
treasure extorted under torture by the soldiers. Fathers are afraid 
to tell their scms Where^ the buried jewels, and the hoard of gold 
coins bricked or tiled up. In a moment our shops are jnroken up and 
the merchandise scattered; our wives and children wander like 
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beggars along the highways, and dz^jp and die in the caireS) or swell 
the pauper crowds in Constantinople or Bagdat Poor and mean, 
squalid, tijmid, secret, ,^d j^ic-stiicken^. m the sihail remnant of 
Persians who rem^. Is it the fanSt ^ land 

of the date, the pom^ranate, the and the wheat | Persia, 

with her ooa^-^mines, and none to work thein ; her werith of iron, 
and none to smelt it; of copper, of turquoise; her wells of virgin 
petroleum; her arable land, so fertile that one has hut to scratch 
the soil and harvest after harvest springs as . fast as one can reap ^ 
and her so-called deserts which need but the res^ration of her 
irrigation works ? But all is undone, mined, blackened, curst. I 
wander thmugh a land of apiurst iUid rapidly decreasing population; 
deserted villages, now sQssy^: m lonely, wrecked hamlets ; 

bones whitening by the ways^i^ of emigrants wjbo have never 
emigrated. Thousands of these last years of ^e Shah have 

been cx>mpeU^ to take Transcaspian 

countries, while thousandi i^^ found in ihe streets of 

various towns in Turkhdi imd as fax as Turkey in 

Europe. At Coiurt»id^^ delicate hands 

employed in the meaiiLeat rbapaiS^ street- 

sweepers, drovers, &c. It ^ on exsmitiation, that the 

number of emigrants out ^ one^fifth of the total 

population! , , \ 

1 have now to make a terilUe mid incredible admisrion: the moral 
of which should strike heme to &PSe thousands of English men and 
women who received the Shah with such acclamations. However 
bizarre it may seem, it is neifertheless a fact, that after each visit of 
the Shah to Europe he increased in tyranny over his people. Probably 
this may be more or less due to his arrogant estimation of his individnal 
power and importance, based npoir the flattering receptions which he 
received in Europe. The result is that the masses of Persia, observing 
that after each European tour the Shah became more intolerant and 
despotic, naturally but ignorautly a^ibuted their increased sufferings 
to European influences, and hence tibehr dislike of Europeans became 
yet more intense, at the very mobieni when a ta^^rrocJuffwnt might 
easily have been effected, and whm, more than at any fuevions rime, 
Persia stood in need of the kindling and liberalising influences of 
wisely directed BFirish statesmanship. 

England does not know what a blow is being dealt to h 
in the East. She has at present done minds of 

Persians of those emmeous nations which Ut distort their 

judgment. 

The real or affected ignorance of your Ehgflih; press on the true 
(X>ndirion of Peridk k source of confusion and animyance 

to those who desire her welfare. Ton depend, for instaace, on 
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obtain wires from Teheran. Nothing ootild be more mislMding at the* 
present moment. Those wires are filtered ihrongh the Imperial 
Bank. The bank means the interest of 'the shardiiolders. The 
legation and the batik echo the yiewls of the Ministers for the time 
being about the Shah. For them Persia is well governed--the 
masses are content, the Shah is the father of his people, ibe conoessions 
to Europeans, espedallv the Tobacco Begie, merely graceful attempts 
to fall in with Europe^ ways and foment the mtente cordiak 
between distant peoples or friendly allies. Here and there may be a 
few malcontents; no doubt these mui^ be’ put down with ^*a firm 
hand.” The Shah, patient and kind as he might would not be 
trifled with. A deep-seated which has 

already brokm out, north, described as 

a local difficulty mth the police.'the way in which quite 
lately your neuwpa^ have trwfeed % fiwioua ted^nation with 
which the tobacco concession has :b^ received in Persia. You 
simply don't grasp the stoatfek for instance, 

make uncommonly4i|^^ the action of the “chief 

priest at Kerbda,” V®b bat^^®f|^?^ in order 

to show the contempt imd ha^ view the 

detested monopoly in tobacco to English speculators by the 

Shah, and sold by the Shah One would think 

the English press really did know what monopoly meant, 
or who the ** chief priest at Kerbala and the chief merchant at 
Teheran ” really were. And as to the Shah’s “ great fimness ” 
in exiling one and defying the other, one would really suppose 
that “folly ” and “ firmness ” were, in the journalist’s estimation, con¬ 
vertible terms. 

Well, then, first as to the tobaccO; imbnopoly. The prescriptive and 
inalienable right of the Persian to seH his tobacco or other wares 
to whom he will, was grossly violated by the Shah when he sold, or 
allowed his venal Ministers to sell, tibe tobacco monopoly to a foreigner. 
The Shah soon saw his mistake, but having pledged his word he dared 
not offend the European spwn^tors, who hide under the aegis of 
your legation at Teheian. Nevertheless, as I write news reaches 
me from Teheran that arrangements have been made—the Shafe, who 
stood so firm ” getting alarmed at the action of the “ cM^ priest at 
Eerbala,” and th^ Tobacco B^gie has been cancelled. As to the 
“chief priest of KerbfJa,” he is practically a Persian Pope, the 
presiding power at Kerbala. His Anathema means far more than 
the excommunicatiott of the King of Italy by Pius IX. or Leo XIIT. 

In short, it is the undisguised opinion of all who know Persia, and 
are not taken in by the telegrams, that the Shah is hunying blindly 
to his fall, u^hich will be hastened by one mad act after anbtfaer, unless 
he gets frightemcd and yields inch by inch. 



THE SEim OF TEmoE IN PERSIA. MT 

« 

: I come now to this last point/What made the Persians believe 
thafc Bngland meant to help them ? 1 pray yoa^ did h<^ your Ministers 
a year or two ago urge upon the Shidi a firmmi gn^tung security of 
life and property to his subjects ? Bid ^ n Bhih issue scch a 
firman^ and, after considerable pressure sn^ l(mg debate and hedii»- 
tion, frankly communicate it to the Powers ? Did not Her Ma|esty^ 
upon hearing this express to Maloom Khan her profound sid)isfaGtion, 
and was not your Minister at Teheran regarcbd as a party to the 
transaction? All Persians believed that a firtnan thus issued mad 
cimm%nkaUd to the European Powers gave the Powers, England 
first and foremost, the diplomatic right to insist upon its due observ¬ 
ance, or at least to dem^d the explah^on for any gross violfl^ion of it. 
Well, what follow^ ? I, Shelia jyemal ed Din, soon s^er became 
the natural and respectful mbith^eoe pf the people’s jcyful aspirations. 
I am received with favoi^ by^^ h^^ words are approved, the 

regeneration of Persw is to be given, life and pro¬ 
perty are to be safe, our IMfdtected outrage, 

our bread-winners feom cru^l^ exactipDB-Hdl k gomg well. 

Suddenly I am seized, bankhi|i; ikt|B^^ 

and tortuied, without people’s 

eyes were opened; they felt |fhey no relknce on the Shah 

and his promises. But Powers, to 

England first and foremp«b; :|^ at least, 

certainly speak one Uttle word At Teheran, if only to ask for some 
explanation of so gross n viebtiw of the blessed firman. But no, not 
a word ! Persia still waits for^a message at this crisis. But you are 
afraid of your pockets. The femk interest might go down if any 
rumour of disagreement betw^n the Shah’s Ministers and your 
diplomatists at Teheran got wind. Therefore you are all as mum as 
mice, as the saying is, at Tehemn ^and as for your Parliament, it cares 
for none of these things-^who knows or cares about Persia ? You 
gaped at the Shah, he was atausing and a novelty. But the Persian 
people you explfut. Still it is nPfe ^ 

intends to do nothing, not so mud|^Jiift her i^oice—England, so 
ready to help Garibaldi—so willing l^^rifice untold wealth in order 
to pub down the slave trade. » Yet Eutgland refuse® a word of remon¬ 
strance or advice when the firman to which she has been made 
a party through communication is tom to pieces before her eyes. 

I come here to ask your people at this cri^ to 
asked in Parliament ateut the ‘- dleged ’" is th® 

word, I believe—now going on in defian^^ Shah’s own 

firman in Perria. Your Minister would tlto W to 

approach the Shah’s Ministers, and ask for an explanation on 
behalf of Her Mige^y’s^ 0^ The moral effect of such an 

action would be imtilense, so great is still the prestige of England. 
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But the Shah thinks you don’t care how he acts, and if you will not 
or dare not help us anyhow, Bussia is on the alert. If, at the pres^ 
moment, she does not want to get direct to India^ she is at least 
obliged to get first to the Persian s^-board; and for the furthering of 
this project she will certidnly not hesitate to avail herself of the present 
dispositionof the Persian people. You stand by helping yourself to odds 
and enda—here to tobacco, there to bank shares ; you prove neither the 
open friend nor the open foe, and Persia, who cannot believe you foe, but 
almost doubts you friend, waits and watts for a word from you, which 
would cost no ships, no money, and would not really endanger your 
banking or your trade; a word frmt a free, powerful people on behalf 
of a beleaguered and enslaved, hut noble, actiy^minded, and capable 
people. This is all we want at pMwnt; but that word must come 
soon, ere mm^ victtms are immolated in prison, more hearts broken, 
inore resources squandeTed, morelhouBshidsbahished^^^ change, 

any change would be for the better, fhat is what Persia demands. 
The word out which has saabuldering in a million ruined 
homes, but now rolls like the rc&ring^^ of the thunder 

and of irresisrible ruiSt j its echo “ Change 

the Government, OP detibrone the " 

Sheikh Djemal ed Din. 



THE GENIUS'DiF 


A ll true erxticiflm oi other 

product of huma^ mind, inust be^ 

Df the couditious, which helped to 

make it precisely what it waiu Bvdi i doiuplete eritksism does hot end 
there. In the evolution #e find it written in 

the history of philosophy^ if the^ lis always, on one side^ the fatal, 
irresistible, mechanic^ play of c&fnimitto drcuxnstances of a 

particular age, which may be analji^ explained; there is always 
also, as if acting fiom the the comparatively inexplicable 

force of a personality, resiatant t6, while it is moulded by, them. It 
might evmi be said that the trial-task of criticism, in regard to 
literature and art no less than ip {)hiloao{diy, begins exactly where the^ 
estimate of general conditions, of the conditions conunon to all 
products of this or that particular eg6--<>f the “ environment ”— 
leaves off, and we touch what is unique in the individual genius which 
contrived aftes^all, by force of willj to have ito own masterful way with 
that environment. If in reading PlMiiifW mst^ the philosophic 
student has to re-construct for himself, |j|W as is possible, Ae general 
character of an he must also, so he may, re-produce the 
portrait of a person. The Sophists, the mppond him; 

his master, Socrates; tibe Pre-socratib philosophies; tiie meohanio 
influence, that is to say, of past and present cf course we can 
nothing at all of the Platonic doctrine except so far as we see it in 
well-ascertained contact with all that: but there Jsll^ Plato himself 
in it. 

—personidity, we may notice at the outset, of a certain complica¬ 
tion. The greah masters ^ philosophy have been for the most part 
its nc^oeably siiigle-mind^ serv^ts. As if in emulation of Aristotle’s 
fOh. wo, R 
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jimpUoity of cbaracter, his absorbing intelleotiaalism—^impressive oer- 
tainlyj herole enough, in its way-^i&ej have served science, scieiine 
m rncwy as if nothing beside^ fsith, isMigmation, love, the bod% 
sense, could dbtadi them from it for an hour. It is 3K>t merely that 
we know little of tl^ Uves, (theire^ w^ teU !) but that we 

know nothing at aU of thmr which, that one leading 

abstract or scientific force in ^^them was in fact striddy exclusive. 
Little more than inteUe(^4 a^tzacti^ them philor 

Bophy was whoUy faithfol to its^coiours, or its cclourle^i^; rendering 
not grey only, as Hegel said of it, but idl colours aUke, Jb 

With Plato it was othemse.^^^^^^ ^ him, the pawmn did 

but bend, or take the bent of, of 

his nature, in thexnselves perhapa iMHBiewhat opposed to that. It is 
howev^ in the. bteniing of diyeme eid uant s in the mental constitu¬ 
tion of I^ato that tim pecoUat Plitc^ Platonism is 

in one sense an emphatic wilsmss. unsafe, the transcendental, 
the not-esperienoed-^^e bea^y, which is not for the 

bodily ^e. Yet the author was,-— 

Who cmi^ubt it who this, in fact, is 

whfd^ has led and kept to hk pa^ or no turn 

fw the sort of ques^ons Platn TSie author of this 

phUoaophy of the unseen as was said of a very 

-diSerent French wntm*, 5^the; existed."’ Austere 

as he seems? and on weM>-cpnside^ prizi^ is, his temperance 

or austmiy, ssstheticaliy so vHnQning> k cmly by the chastise- 

ment, the control; of a variously interedi^, a richly sensuous, nature. 
Yes! The visible world, so pre-exninentty worth eye-sight at Athens 
just then, ledly existed for him: exisk: ^ point!—is 

active still, eveiywhere, when he seems to have turned away from it 
to invisible thmgs. To«the jsomeU'hat sad-ooloured school of Socrates, 
and its disdpHne towards apathy pr contempt in such matters, be had 
brought capacities of bodily seUae with the making in them of an 
: or (shall we say ?) of a poet, after the onkir of Sappho or 
•Catullus; as indeed a^ a p^ptical inteUigence, a popular manage¬ 
ment of his own powers, umiU m jfiuloaoph^ yet talkable Greek 
prose, which might have constituted him the most successful of 
'** Sophists.” You^cannot help seeing that his mind k a stoehouse of 
all the liveliest imageries of men and things. Nothing, if it really 
anests eye or ear at all, is too tiivial to note. Passing through the 
orow^ of human beings, he notes the sounds alike of their solemn 
hymns asnd of their pettiest handicraft. A convenfional philos<^[^er 
might speak (rf “ dumb matter,” for instance ; but Plato has lingered 
too Icmg in bramefs" wmrkshopa to lapse into so G^iud an epithet. 
And if the parsistmit hold of sensible things upon him thus reveals 
itself in tzifies, it k manifest no less in the way hi khkh can teU 




a'long sto^ ono more agein/ m 

(xroBenteeift scenae ^S?mn aetniy^ wbiok 

Hie iSocra^ people, is onii^ns to 

yfii^eBs a new religbiis^^l^^ 
modem timee, it wodd also for 

aocjiiiamtaikee one Ukea best :—^fe^cfro/ucdo ^oA'Xoiic yeW owoft: 
*' We shall meet a number of our yonl^ 1iiere>. ire diWl ham a 
^logue: there; will be a torcWght pnHmadbn # 
goddess, an equestrian prooession: a noyel ieatQre T-^W^ Tonies 
in their hands, pamed on as the; laoe And im iHuminaisot^ 

through the entire night. |t wUi be i^»rth^ ! ”—that dd mid* 

night honr, as OarVle mya spene, sldiiing yet cm 

ns, ruddy-bright through the^ O^^ ^ that, mid, 

for life-like charm, side MuriUo^^ Beggar-boys, 

catch them, if. yon Ipot a^ actnatly moving 

their mouths, to laugh and thw Crusts,sdl at once,) 

the scene in the L^$is of the dh)0r^|[di9^^—^There ^ boys are! in 
full dress, to take part in a rel^pous oeremony. It is soardely over; 
but they are aiieadysome just outside 
the door, others in a Though Plato never tells one without 

due motive, yet he loveii a story for its own sake, can makn one of 
fact or fancy at a c^er pe^le’s bdster: 

how those dear skinny bad once 

been human creatures, whi)^ Wbpn i&e Muses first came on 
so absorbed by their to eat and drink, 

till they died of it. of Gyges in The 

and the ring that can make its wearmr invisibleit goes as easily, 
as the ring itself round the finger! 

Like all masters of litexatuto, Plato has of course varied excellences; 
but perhaps none of them hns won fer him a larger number of friendly 
readersthanthkimpressof visilderiealityi lP^ truly (as he supposed 

the highest sort of knowledge must of nsiees^ all knowledge was 
like knowing ; and Dialogi:^itllitH,^^M as it is, the spedal 

creation of his literary art, beocitiems imd by his masterly 

oofidnc^ of it^ like a single livir^ pers^ sb comprehensive a sense 
does he bring to bear upon it of tho slbwlj'^evebping physiognomy 
of the thing-^its organic structure, its! symmetry and. ekpr^arion-— 
oombining all the various, disparate, sn^ of The for 

example; into a manag^He whole, so entirely that, lo^i^ one 

fancies this long dialog of at least three hundred Ught have 
occnpied^--perha!pB fm.af^^ ... 

And th<M« who take part in create the 

‘^Socrates’* of Idb dialogues, he has created^^^^^ perhaps 

as lilb-like. The young Chmrnu cl natural, as the 

agM (%pha2tm of acqu^ tempmNmoe; his Sophoclean amenity as ho 
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iifei there, pohtificaily, at the altar, in the ooart of his pladd honse; the 
laige cosspaiiy, of varied oharacter slid every age, which moves in 
those dialogues, though s^li dfteaeSt the young in all their youthful 
liveliness :-"^who that knows them at all can doubt Platos hold 
on persons, that of pmbns on him ? Sometimes, even when they 
are not tonally introduced into his work, charaoters that had in¬ 
terested, impressed, or touched him, inform and colour it, as If 
with their personal influence, showing through what purports to he 
the wholly abstract analysis of some wholly attract mov&L situation. 
Thus, the form of the dying Soiirates himself is visible pathetically in 
the description of the sirring f^ldecms man,actually ^^p into his 

own mou^ in the second winning 

brilliancy of the lost |pirit pf!dJ^b^ of the sixth, 

which discuss ^ an aristo¬ 
crat, amid the dangm to which it is ex^^ Athens of that 

day ; the ^imtities whhh mued^^^ the destroyer, 

of a society which cannot remain unaibcted^^ ^ presence.— f- 

Yet ei^ here, when Plato is dealing with 
the inmost elements of persoadMhlty)^ is i^ili on its object, on 

ehameier as seen in & details, the changes 

of colour in the face as tone in the voice, the gestures,—the really 

physiognomic value,6r the mem trmks, or glance or speech,-r-^ 

which make dbaracter a sensihie fact. What is visibly expressive in, 
or upon, persons; those flashes of temper which check yet give renewed 
interest to the Course of a oonversatbn; the delicate touches of inter* 
course, which convey to the very ^nses all tlm subtleties of the heart 
or of the intelligenceit is always more than worth his while to make 
note of these. 

We see, for instance, the sharp little pygmy bit of a soul tkit 
catches sight of any little thing ^ keenly, and makes a very 
proper lawyer. We see, as well as hear, the “ rhapsodist,” whose 
sensitive performance of his part k nothing less than.an ^interpre¬ 
tation” of it, artist and critic at once : the personal vanities of the 
various speakers in his dialcgueB, aa though Plato had observed,.or 
overheard them, al<me: and tlm inevitable prominence of youth whoever 
it is present at all, uotwithstanding the real sweetness of mant^ and 
modesty of soul he' reocuds of it so affectionately. It is that be loins 
best to linger by : to feel himself in contact with a ocmditioh of life, 
which translates all it is, so immediately, into delightful colour, and 
movement, and sound. The eighth and ninth books (jS TMBtfpuUie 
are a grave contribution, as you know, to abstract moral and political 
tlieoiy, a geneiaiisatbn of wei^^ changes of chai^teF in men and 
states. But observations cm ^e concrete tndts of individuals, 
young cxr'old, whieh enliven us on the way; the difibreptm in 
ness of scms fathers, for instance ; the influence 
their masters; how the minute ambiguitieB of rank, as a family beemnes 



'impov«mli6d, tell oh maxmm, om temper; all tibe play of moral ooiomr 
in the reflex of mere oircamstanee on what men really are :~the 
oharacteiisation of all tMs has with Plato a touch of peoBliar 

tfinenesB of Thackeray, one might say :: Plato eii|oy8 it ite own 

sake, and would have been an excellent wi^r of flctlcai/ 

There is plenty of hamonr in him also of ocmrse, and 
something, of irony,*—fialt, to keep the exoeedmg 
sweetness of his discourse from eloping the palate: Ihe aiec^ 
tations of sophists, or prc^essomf tM indie* 

gapce ; the harsh bugh, the, swaggmihg^^^^^^m dl Thmy^ 
whose determination to make 4he general company share in a 
private ccmversation, k signiflcant of character notes 

with a finely-pointed pencil^ the finehem of maliee 

— malin, as the French say. : Oi^ had been actually 

seen to blnsh. It is wi^ a very different sort of fineness Plato 
notes the blnalies of l^e ^img f of Sippocrates/ for instonce 
the Tbe gre^^^ to be in iLtiiens, at 

the house of (bUiolee^ imd tim diligent young seholar is np 
betimes, eager to hear him jts 

they linger in the ooeirt^ Ih# of his own intelleetual 

aspirations; blushes dt copidexiee^ It was jnst then that the 

morning sun blushed hk 'fiiit beam, as if to reveal the ladb 

blushing face «o4 Sc «jrfv ipvBptami^^ ySri yap vvi^tvi ri 
^<rr€ KaTaijiavri airov noted that so pret^ly had, 

surely, the delicacy of eye for the suhtleties of 

colour as soul vkibfy ex|^^ ^‘Pooi! creature as I am,** 

says the Platonic conceming another 

youthful blush,—*VPoor creature as I am, 1 have one talent: I can 
recognise, at first sight, the lover end the beloved.” 

So it k with the andible wmrld^^^ u^ The exquisite monotony 
of the voice of the great example, **onoe set in 

motion, goes ringing cm lilm a braseii pot, which if you strike 
it continues to sound till some erne leys his hmid upon it.*' 
And if the delicat^ of eye imid ear^iso also the keenness and 
constancy of hk observation, are manifest in those elaborately 
wrought images ‘ fiir whldli the careful reader lies in wml Ihe 
mutiny tlm sdbro in the Bhip,~ahtp or (Of one's 

own soul: the echoes aud^ beams ami idiadows of 
cavern, the human mind: the caged Hrds m are 

like the highly, half-contained notions of an educated 

undMPStanding, notions are to be by persistent 

thorooghneBB ^ the djidectio *' nmtlmd, if % dyero. 

Em makes us stay to watch such dymrs, as he had doim, busy with tibsir 
purple stuSf a^^; asit weie e^ue o<^our to what he se^ with the 
and paintialf wM goes, as ff on the margin ol hk high j^ilosophimd 

dkconrse, hikmlf scaroely aware; as the mcmkkh scribe set bird or 
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flow6r, with 80 much troth of earthy m the blank tpac^ Of hie 

hi^venly aie^tatioa. 

Now Plato is one ibr whom the visible world thus really exists " 
beoaose he is by natore and before idi ^Ings, frOni iOrst to last, 
unalterably a lover. In that^preoiselyy Hesdieseiaet of the s^^ 
and diluent eye, the so sensittve ear. The central interest of his 
own youtib^^f his profoundly impressible youth-^ happ^s always 
with natures of tM capacity, glres law and piditom to all that 
succeeds it. Ta fp&irficd, as he sa3r8,~the exjwrienoej the disci¬ 
pline, of love, had been that fiw TIhto; and as love must of necessity 
deal above all with visible persons, this discipline involved an exqui- 
site culture of the senses It ia ^^^ras loveis ilpe,^ ever on 

the watch for those dainty messOj;e%: those Simr ik^matiohs, from eye 
and ear. If in Ite kil^r develop highest 

sort of knowledge comes to semn of a person, the 

relation of %e 0^^ person with 

another, ^tbe pemilwities of personal iel^onship thus moulding hie 
conception of Ibe^ properly invisible, world of ideas,—^this is partly 
b^use, for a lover, the entire vimble world, its hues and outline^ 
its attna^veness, its powsb^^ associated them¬ 

selves pre-eminently with the power and Uobm of visible living persons. 
With these, as they made thmnselves kumm by woid and glance and 
touch, thiough the inedium ol t^^^ forces, which, in 

that ihexidibable tyranny of one person oVer another, shaped the soul. 

Just there, then, is the secret of Plato-S intimate concern 
with, his power over, the sensible world, the apprehensions of 
the sensuous fkoal^: he is a lover, a great lover, somewhat after 
the manner of Dante. For him, impassioned 

glow of his conoepiLcms, the mateM and the spiritual are blent and 
fused together. While, in spiritual attains the 

definite visibiHly’of a material, on the Other hand^ 

will lose its eartibihess :ai^ impni^^. it is of the amorous temper, 
therefore, you must llimk' m oomiection with Plato's youth,this, 
amid all the so large a constituent, 

—indulging, developii®, refining, the sensuoOs capacities, the powers of 
eye and ear, of the fa^idBo, Wh of1^ ipeedb wh^ 

can best reepcM to; and fs^aentmenta^ - That 

is Why when Plato speaks of vkible things it’s as if you taw them. 
He #h6 in the JS^mpcf^fri deSo^bes so vividly the pathway, the 
ladder, of love, its joylhl accent towatrds a more perfect beauty than 
We liave ever yet acHiuaUy by way of a parallel to the gradual 
etevatdoii of mind 'bwfaid perf^ knowladjge; knew^^^^^^ we may 
be tsme^vd lovers, Htersd sense. 

He speaks ^ ^em reta^ but imem well what he 

Is talldbg aboat. Elato himself had not b^ dWayi 4 there Plat^ 



l<iver ; wm mthw, iuk^ maikiM Soerat^ say of Mmself, 

riTTtJv Tuv KaXbtv, Biitjdcfc to ihe 
certain p^itenti^ (H)k^ ainid tM 

HatB that ^ final hiiraiony of^ hia him but gn^cially 

be»ten mt, and inTests the Temperance, actaaHy ito ccmspienoas in hie 
own natim, with the charms of a patiently elab(nn.t^^:d^ of art^ 

For wa most remind onrselm just here, tlmty 4^^^ 
instinotirely, and apart from the austere mfiniBnces elaiined 

and kept 1^ allegianoe later,. Pla^, with a l^d of^^ m 
passion, was a lover in parltcala^^ # of Temperance too, 

as it may be seen, i» a visibly: CSiarmlim* s^ I in 

that subdued and gx^eyed love^iaSS^ fVotad or in 

those youthful athletea which,;% 
the like of him, with .fipuhd, fim^ro^^ 

secures. StiU, soma pHydioal beauty 

had at one time |;iea^ divided him agamm^^ b^ 

self, we may judge pame^ of the 

Fhwdrtis coneeraijig tiie :ma^^ management, 

of those winged steeds of the chariot of the soul. 

Puzzled, in sou^ to 

merely in ■ ^the-yilower,-, 

Urania, and Ai&rpi^ them in the 

Symposium; nor menriyvinihi^ mbitmrii^ between son^ 

inward beauty, and that with Ihe odd mixtare every¬ 

where, save in its uiia|^^ but Vernal essence, of the bean- 
tiful with what is otherwise! bft/^^ is even more haiwased still 
experience, (it is in this i^ape that the world-old puzzle of the 
existence of evil comes to . to the truest eyesight, 

to the best trained fachlly ^ soul, the Beautiful would never 
come to seem s^criy the Good. That seems to 

have taxed his undemtandhi^ as ;gfia^^ it had tried his will, and 
he was glad when in the mere ni^^ years he was become 

at all events less ardent a lover« ^ is the mYthori^ for what 

Sofhocles had said on the happy deos^:^t^ Jm^ advanced: 

ib ^was ^^lihe being set fpee fbom^ aermoe to,a band of madmen”; 

'' as.shit;v:@^ note.:;m:;>t^^^ '.;f^Ptsei^th^!di;; this 

oonfiletr^h^^^^ of 

Cephalus, who (|U€^ SofhyoOlj^^ 9 ^^ 

sacrifiriai doisgs» Ommeot with 

Ihe '‘hmuriaiit^'p^w^/'Of what, 

forw^eertfl^''Platons 

^ Wlw bring heairirfui^ towards 

ri of Mm wim a 

fiBiat ii^ |rir^#oeih^^ hi|^ prchiaaii^ be^ come to full oonsrioosaeBi, 
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%i 98 elf with hims^; atid hag, on tha pt^er haiid| craunit^ the pleiDiai^t of 
di^ire neither to appetite, nor toearfeitin^i. to the that this niaj^ slumber 
whn, and, h^r its pain or pleasui^, cause no trouble to that part which is best 
in him, but may suffer &at, alone by itself , lh its pure essence, to behoild 
and aspire towards some, object, and appritad what it knows no^<^80me 
event, of the ^t, it may be, pr somethmg now is, or will be hereafter: 

and in like manner ^s soothed hostile impulse, so that} falling to no angiy 
thoughts against 4ny, he goes not to rest with a troubled spirit, but with 
those two pi^ peiwso within; and with that third pai^, wherein reason is 
engendered, on the move :---you know, I to sleep cf this «ort he 

lays special hold on triith, and then least of all is there lawlessness, in the 
visions of his dreams.” v 

For Plaito, bmng than 

to the “ Apology” (ff4Soo^atett^;:W that others 

had heard or seen of h^ last hinmeff pada^ witnessed 

those last houis. ahooiiite^' Jnstioe-^hiid 

then become toast a visible him. 

The ri<di young!!»% nch giffcs^ who might have 

become, (w^ see thisin to adr^ti^^ work,) the 

B^t briltot to m%ht have developed 

dialpgnes into plays,to aamedy, im ha oared; whose 

SMisnoas or gi»|^c the poet of an 

Odym^y a Si^pho, a a poet as, just 

because ha was so attrwiiva, woidsd have been disfranchised in the 
peifect city; was becoom to (uatore of an^^^m seriousness, of a 
fully adult in Oteak perhaps even more than in Roman 

writers, ^ rf. to waightinass uf to matos ooncerhing which he has 
to disoouijae, and of to ialierits, alien as they 

might be to ceitidn powaifiil Mu^oas m temper, alike the 

Giympathies and thaimtipatyas teacher, who 

self: he iabarits, in way^ a preiatoba for those trying severities of 

thought which are cirnttoeris^ an antagonism to 

to successful Sophto^ to tfte old sceptical ^‘philceophy 

of motion” seemed to he xanawi^^M of morals; and henceforth, 

in short, this master of viaOile tog«» to so ardent lover, will be* a 
lover of the invisilde, with,—Yes ! tore, it » (^mstaxitly, in to 
Platonic dialogues, not to be expl^to away,---wyi a^^ c^^ 
asceticism, amid all to varM npyeto^^ 
natoral to gento 

The toar,i who m beodom a lov^^ but still a fovar^ 

and Utto^, a seer, of it, carrying an elaborate cuMvation 

of to boto saito^^ their natto imoe to aoq^ 

finenetori^alimt pioper^^^ ’paw-ikd, ashe says, 
of sexmnoui towo^dd of inteliectiml *»*#i**g 

to hearing tola for ever aU the imato <^^ 

seen with to oonlitopa of what primarily eadsts oiiiy to to < 



filling t^t hollow land ” with deU^tfnl ooknr and form, as if now 
at last the mind were ventaWy dealing with liviiijg pepifie there, 
Ufing people who play npon us through ^e a&ities^ the repulsion 
and attrac^km, of femm towards one ancdi^, all the as we 

call it^ of ^uid human friendship or lore is 

Plato’s genius, the essential condition of the specially Hato^^ 
temper,-r-pf Platonism* And his style, becauseit really is Plato’s s^^ 
oonforma to, and in its turn pomotes in othei«, that mental 
situation. He breaks as it ’ #nble ix>lour into^^^^ to 

othis work; his vocabulary, the maniphlat^ has its 

delightful msthetip quidities I say, its 

figurative value. And yet no pne^^^ p^ power 

literally sounded the ui^n dep&9 andf with i^at may be 

taly called “ substantial ” wp^ given locality there to the 

mere adumbraticms^ ^the surmise^ of the speculative 

mind. For hun, all ^fts sense and intelligmoe converge in one 
supreme faculty of themtip ykim imaginatiTe reason. 

To trace that 4hr^ thrmighout, and 

multiplied aometiioM ialp laii^ the tmsbess, 

the eiyoymeat^ cf he readir them. 

For this or that spe<^ 

preference to tins Diidogim; to the 

for instance, for tim ipadksat<^ 

in the handling of philimopfay r (7Aamw?<», for something like 
the effect of sculptm^Mm^^^^^M a person; to the 

for certain brffUimt Yet who that reads the 

ThmUtiis^ or PAanffWa, bv bodk of The MeptMie, 

cmi doubt Plato’s in p^ the oppodte direction ; his 
gift of sounding by worb the d^ths of thought, a plastic power 
literally, mouldiiig to term and phrase wbat might have seemed in its 
very nature too impalpable luid abstr^ itself, in any case, to 

language ? He gives names to the havisHbie acts, proceBses, creations, 
of abmsaGt mind, as^^m sAdamily, as Adam himself to the 

visi]^ Uyingcreatioimof old^^^ v A^ say, 

thiiie absWaotions^^t^^ become We read the 

spepiilji^e poetry of Woidswmth, p^^^ 90teiyBOn ^ 
that a griMit m fime by 

no means pmely tephmcai o schoMbi what M Mh kmguage 
is ^to the underitanding, to a zedi hold 

the mmital {nooespeiB, those w^ Which 

thtmi^t hei# omui^ 

tosmndsa hi# level^of of 

opy ganex^ ia^ counof is largely due to 

Axistotl^s ana^m and 

M w4th their eystetmalic 



m 7ZQ? 

eGifeoze of a prMse iz^txiiiiient for tlie regisferaiicm^ the uial^ 
iiMielleot, of ils own fmbtlest movements, Ailstotl^ hknaelf 

the hist of Modmesr ^ snope^ Plato> and did hat 
h^innlate, a what kt 

Plato is BtiU Yemacalu, 01 ^^ peisonidi 

instinctiTe ImagiaatiTe power,-Aa aoit of muai |»Wfir/lmt canaing 
o^era alao to,«ee w&at is matter of cnigin^ 

From the irstj in fact^ oar facaltj of thlnlang k limited by cmr com¬ 
mand of i^keoh. ^6w it k sksig^ tiim Bato’s lipa, as if in natural 
conversatef that the kogmige paBi^in wl^ 
been disoooraing with itaeiyf^i hpi ihat^ inward dialogue, 

which is the active pannc^^ ^id^sleotk method as an instru¬ 
ment for the attmmenti^^^ the essmalk^ or dynamic, 

dialogue, k ever that the mmd wv^ wl^ any 

convmee with Somrates or Ph^ does bat pnmwtef Ihe very words of 
Plato, then, dkUenge us stmi^iim apprehension 

of the presses of <mr own kkdb i in the 

sphere ci mind. Tim he made^^ of those solitary places, 

so trying' yet' :so, B«6nij .y®!^ are 

natoklly so dose to nnt ^ intelligible forms. 

Nay, more! By hk peiimlkr he anticipated 

the mere hdlow spaoe# whidi a ImowkdgC, then merely potential, 
and an experience still to pome, w^mld^ day occupy. And so, those 
who camaot acfanit his aetoalV speculative rm hi$ report 

on the mvimble &eeHpetk world, hare^^^^ the point sometimes, in 
that their ol^ecti<mv by sheer e&crivmm language, he gave 

an illusive air of realty or snbstaiipe to the mere nonentities of meta- 
physic hypo&eas,-^ a feed itself on its own 

emptiness. . . 

Just there,the sifenataon of by eombiaing nature 

and circumstance into a se^ who hap a sort of sensuous love of the 
un-seeu,—is the paiadcm of Platok gemns, and therefore, always, of 
Platonism, of the I^latonkvt^ for things visible, 

hk gift of words, hik to expx^ the eyes, what 

except to the eye of k dxicHy invimMe^^whsit, a^ Pbqniiiiid 

asoetickm induces btmlb scmetkaes, 

hfffshest dualkii^ the senkMe world. Plato k to bi bkar- 

preted not meidy influence upon Inm of 

those wik preceded him,by Ihe temper, the 
into^ctaal allk^^ who dimcdy or indirect 

sympitlikip Now k k nqtioeolde that, at 

whsa Mankheaiis have always 

been ^ hk oompmiy | peopk who held that matter was Point- 
.ing-rngnifleskl^i^li^^ vein of Marndkajj 

eeotimeim tib l^nk Ihalcgn^ 



paMiaag or aatieemu <d hii; <^wy iu tgelc to jSs |^«ai> predeoetocn-, 
to 6o(b»tes, #h(»e fiWBOt^ u^noioe M » atawiig^y mjSrMuA ^ 
Plato toe twnreraiM, too^ teid m tod 

of toe P|^to%(iretea. ito* eold 
tocorpia^, pliflOBopliy, had blovn,. lihe loi ;tort #tod, ds 
depreaaihg day in the priarai-ceU <d Sddrirfes | itod to^^ 
commonplaoes then pnt foito, in 'vlueh an otrcaHttirahied pi^jan een- 
enaHty eeeniB to be re-aetang, to be taking yengOan«»^ on itaelf, 
toraed now sick and aniddtJ^wdi ibto iuimB of toeir we^ With Plato;— 
That “ all who rig^itly toaoh;pyioBO|l%; atajy noto% elaa to«Bi to die, 
and to be dead .*”—T5iat toe and nIaBoos beat, when; aa auato as poa- 
aible, it oomes to be atone wito iiai^ biddkig good-bye to toe body, 
and, to toe ntmod: of iti powtWf rqailto^ domrannion «dto into the 
very touch of itj aiiBiag at what a was, in short, as if for toe 
aonl to heTO conto intoa hmambodyitk all, had beto toc seed of 
diBeaaemit, toe.bqtotoMg ef'^ oWa prdjserdeath. i 

ABforanyadonnneatB<wprovkdonfertoi8body,toenia8terhaddeclared 

that a true philoaopher aa ai|^ wonid make aa little of them aa poaaible. 
To thoae ydnhg'lais^'i^^P^-il?^ 

to anticipate, not toe TUii^ Wtom'he had thto delineiriied in glowing 
colour aa if for toe boiUy e^ biit only the ohaiing inflnrace cf the hem¬ 
lock; and it waa beeam mto enwimly half oomMced of toe Maniehean 
or Puritan element in his maUer'a doctrine, or rather Wat in contact 
with it on one «de cis^ ttf bfe: complex and genial nature, that 
Plsstoniam became pOtotide, M a temper for Which, in' atrictneas, the 
oppoaition of matter to apurit -haa no nltimato or real existence. Not 
to be “ pure *’ frwn toe My,: hitt to identify it, in ita utmost faitneBB, 
wito toe fair aool, by a “fnied in music,” bewnne, from 

firrti to last, toe ton of etotcatom aa'he ocntoeired it That the body 
is but “ a hindrance to ttfo ftoitoSMto pbilosopby, if one takes !#■ 
along wito one as aom&pimioain to^hneal^ a notom which Chria- 
tianityjnt leaat ihitolito totogh^e^t^ifogitimato dcrdopmenta, wHl 
obn^,---can hardly Itote betoto^ Plite himsetf on 

ftotongit. HobpenBMs docwinasiiiitotow^ They 

cdrrert toe aenauouB ridhneaa Cfida gtoina, bat could not oppress it. 
The aedtom lowr beoomea ■ kmt df toe inviatolfo bat atoi a lorer, 
a^^histoSy pattton,|;iatBt3n^ vimon, 

invimMe restotiBa he can all bat aee with toe hoaHlyeye: ttoa^ute 
TSmperanoe; in toe petSto d! toe yoathfid C&wilidas; Ihe abaolnte 
B^toodanaa, ib toe peaaCn bf^toe dying SooMtito Yw, truly! all 
true kiicwjadge wiU be toe ksowlS^ge ed Si paraon, of Kying 
pemlBHi^ Pea nato, to of ^ towtatte sawfOtmtam, to 

^gs; to fti«fy, wfyidly,^oo&l«aBOt^^^^^ work; tod. 



^ awB qnajif^ the Miuuohem 4 S<^ 

1^ amtribo^ 

laj^ly, has been an iminense encwnnigepeiifr i^^ redemption 
^ ,the WBrid:of;^^:8^ ^y »« right edwaitibn, bv 

the we^p GWetiM Chn«h.-towaide the v4di- 

cation 4 the dignify «f the body. »“« 

nn/w* w» eseellent soholir that he did 

not to t^h others tiU he i^ n^e than forty years old,-one 

Md disoip^, what k nt^,neBtoB fo to ^ andTa his^k 

ann^f"^^ ^ -the Bl«heiin Jfedonna, k a 

eniaenie exanq>le Swfo s(*olatoi& to the enhere of art BnL t 

a romantioidly anoimt iamilT ti. j ’ 

Solon hintself; Plato had S-toStoSiy of 

he ^ TW of v«8e. That 

through some of tilie mne^ i **i**!Sr^*** akeroonrse with Socrates, 
to twSy^bfc^^* tofyor^ bk life._from twent^ 

ini^t class and 

3; ,“• <« ^3 

for that aee he oerfaunitr |»»a .^e, 4 traveller, adventurous 

~ ^ 3 SSjuStST"'"* '^w 

fruit <Xm k S2SShetSn^S“" 
intercourse with IKonyidits toe elder wM Dio 
younger, at the polkSoonrt^^;^ * ‘*‘® 

were a search also for “ toephijMnihto^ ” ®"^**toud th^ 

he songht no thftwt 1.--:- j .^*f*^^*tappointed. For toe fotnre 

ing “^wlc. "«peak. 

He ratDms fiaallv to Atium* ^ *' ““““S' *he perfeot.” 

AcadM« 0 . mMdk has IS a sSCwSrd K ?*«““*» the 

people come to be tongU « toteS T“ *“ 

brotoerhood. Imt oS;*^ !^ -- • 

life, of ooramnnkm oh that small sc^ wito 4rktnH«*f * cwuinon 

“Molars, wito its toawd its 

i» cB^, IIS gMden,, Its library wito the wtoentac 




tnct (rf Ids JHaloguet upoa ito jiwrti djs^^ 

j^ilM, ii»Bgh the «»ntd^ sojao^ His n^a sibtf sD to be in 
wikiDgf. Plftto bitoie}^ ^ n^g in them to iptiud toe 
affaA»»ftyif. whiftb tneM time rad their abodes; rad 

there ball been that, moreover, in i^ ewn temper, which p^otes 
self-effiKsement. Tet as he left it, tlm place remiam^ ibr centmies, 
according to his will, to its origin^ use. hetaagittengh the 

remaining forty years of his life; toe ni^od o^ toat teaming; whtoher 

is bet matter of surmise. W in thtor ^y might ^ have 

said much we should hatrh Hke^ to h^ give ns little but old, quasi- 
snpematnral stories, told as if toe^ been new onw, about him. 
The ytor of his birth fell, aeoadto^ to some, in toe very yera of the 
death (^Pericles (a ri^ufica]^ dito^ tott is not ptoraHdly atoeriain- 
able: nor is the year V derti^nor its mraner. esf 

mortuus, tnji Ciaam : a tame scholar, “he died 

pen m brad."/,/V';'/.. ■ 

WALTraPATEK. 




FRIIJCirtM. ^OA^E ON 


G ON^ft^OTIVjE] work wettit to as o nile, to bo so modi 
more pK^taMo .^onlMrimcn^, timt 1 do oot, if I can 
avoid it, ttogi^ idilmgllf (mlf is ocrntrorersf 

nnsalMaotcKy in its^, bat it taaiw^'v^^ endarance of 

the reader, who, if he deidres to follow it nnelli^ has constantly 

to be teferri^ baokwatds aod his attention 

strained, fm the pm^ose cd oj^premailt^ of the 

oppcmng ptHTties.' Kerer&oleBS, frpd^ Cave’s article on my 
IntrodncU to the Ltteratore of the OH Testunent ” in the Con- 
'raiMFOBm'Ikvisw for Bee^ber last year, lir so calcnlated, from 
the air d anthorily imd ooEdH^ce^ it, to prodnce a 

false impresdon rei^ieotlng ihe ^Onda and Hunaeter of some of the 
positions which I there maintained/I have d^ermined to make 
an exception to my geh^ pradioe^'^ to take the opportunity of 
explaining to Ae reader nmln distHi^ ^t^ Frincipsj Cave has 
done what these are. 

The portion of my book wh^ Bmeipad Cave baa selected in his 
article for criticism is that wHA deals with the structure uid origin 
of the first six books ^ the tMd Testsunent. It is, of course, both 
impossible and snperfiuoW ^ ^ moMae smalm the poiidl upon 

which he traverses my ooBdusvms. I must trust to my rwders to 
believe thdi I h&ve not my present position without more 

substaxitiH grounds than would appear from Prindpal Cave’s r^te- 
sentstion, mid that tim di^noes nunifest between the various oHes 
of kw embodmd'in tiw Poitatenoh are not to be so lightly reconciled 
with the tradiAfoH rieer of ihmr orijpn as he sappoms to be possible 
{e.g. p. 903). j^ll confine myself all but entirely to one particular 
issue in whkh B&dtpH: Cave oppoaea me ^p. 898»901)'. Xt it one 
on whvh, though-tim materials for my conclurion Mce mmMned in 



CAVE m ^ m m 

• 

vij 'Vlntrodiicbion,'’ I was predadril by fgdg^jpciea of fsgiBo^ from 
ezbibiti^ them as fully as 1 coulfl hare My present artide 

will them ha?a the a&mtage of bdug iiot seldy 0(Ui^v:er4si4 but also 
ccmstructire, 


Principal Gaye affirms yeiy 

^ book <4 Gtoesis. He holds, that is, that it is composed of tw^ Wsfca 
of uarratiTe—^the strata, viz., which I have tenuediliej?ne8% ^^a^^ 


respectively * 1 have said m my ^Mntioduction r that the subs^aent 
books of the Hexatenoh edaibit l^e sme (or sinula^^ idtsimiiiena, mid 
4£at an Elohistic current nariattv^v^ dist^ of the 

naxrative, as in the book of Genei^ can^^ to the end of the 

book of Joshua. This Principal Care denies* Inergeti^lly as^^ to insistB 
that Genesis is tom]k)site, he toidto with the five 

subsequent bcK>ks ai» obinpOBite* I iffidl mideavour to riiow, not 1 dare 
say to the satisfficfioxi of Prinm|sd C^^ but, I trust, to that of 

eveiy other reader of iny ar^ is a iogicidl^f uoten*- 

able one; PrindLpal Cave's jr^ment, 

esaiM for hdiemn^ ia: ^ of ilk UoM /mi Jtodtts to 

Joskm, Let the reader djistmtly understand my to^tiOn; H there 
is any one who does to estaltohed for the 

composite stracture pi^ent no ccmtinven^ w 

him, and none of the w^l to footed against 

him. My argumeuls mo iffirepted solely against thorn (if ^ 
be any such) who follow Principal Cave in tie 

which establishes lie cmnpUatoiy toaracter of Genesis, and mdmying 
the evidence which establishes^^^ ^ the five succeeding ^ks. 

which 1 had cited (pp. 1^128) of the liraseology of the Elohist, 
refers his readme (p. 900 sag.) for^^ pertinent iHustrarions to a 
previous work of his own: 


b very manifestly 
rity of phrase and 


“Again, in < 

extends to tlie nam hqmM ; writer^to® his ; .r 

vocibul^—his favourite words and terms. Whoever 

derives iilustratiou of these severil pages 206-212 of 


fid Testament Inductively Con- 


tie second edition of my *1 b ^ 

ridered.' Let him tead these ifiustM BiUe ih hsnd»and then read Canon 
Driveir's list, Bible in handf and the ditoenoe wili^ be evident. Bor to all 


this, pinnoiwieed variation of 
in Genesis, the namtive sections < 
pibsent no paraliri.'' 


f Bzodus, tovilk^ and Kumbers really 


I have fbUpwed lie to^vice thus profto^" 
and tove Jt» the vdume refen^ to* suppoEe 

or jiehovh^O, tuumtlvs k entirely homo- 


; f No donbi the,] 
raeons; bnt H ^ 
^eioesissaj 


in be; sumri^t lor the tosomriit to treat §, as 

itsi. ■’■■■' ■ 



tiiat eveiy reader of Uie Contempobaby Beview would follow the 
viAde of Principal Goye'a advice, I dionld not feel it necessaiy to 
write another word. There is nothing Which 1 desire better than that 
the passages referred to in my Introdnotion ” shonld be, one after 
another, examined and weighed by the student, and X should not 
(saving the risk of error to which we are all exposed from ah 
accidentid oversight mr misprint) fear his conclusion. But it is tdb 
much to expect that all will be aide to do this; and those who are 
already predisposed to agree with Principal Cave will only, it is too 
probable, accept his dascriptioa as correct. Those, however, who do 
follow his advice will, I yentuie to think be surprised^ as 1 was sur* 
prised, at Principal Cave’s airilac%. From a list, consisting of nearly 
sixty items, and ccmtatniiig all passages in theHexateuch 

where the words cited occur, as well as an hidicM^ion, in all the more 
important cases, of the maunet in whmh they are.^^i^ (if used at all) 
in other {Huts of the Old Testament^-^ indispensable Gonditlon for 
placing hnguistic usages in their pempectm^ enabling the 
studmit to estimate properiy their critical value-r-Pm Cave refers 
his readers to a passige where whole treatment is meagre and 
imperfect, and where the refermicsa subject iu question—the 

literary usages of ihe £ldhist--^iwe than twenty, 

select^ mostly, with very incomplete quotsrions, from half a dozen 
chapters of Genesis alone! It may be noted, however, as characteristic 
of Principal Cave’s method, that he attaches slight importance to 
whi^ does not happen to have been previously pointed out by himself; 
and hence, no doubt, the ootirse adopted by him in the present case. 
Nevertheless, evmi audacity may be justed, if it be crowned with 
success; and 1 readily allow that I have not yet shown Principal 
Cave’s appeal to be inconclusive. Let us proceed^ therefore, to study 
his argummit somewhat more precisely. 

Principal Cave states qiute unambignoualy, in the volume referred 
to, the data on which he rests his belief in the composite origin of 
Geuesb. They are: 

(1) The ringuiar variety in the usage of the Divine names— 

Mohim God *0 ^ one set of passages (the author of which hi 
sometimeB called, in consequence, the ** Elohist ”), by 

preference, though net exriuBively, in the other. 

(2) A marked indeed sis to* 

argue vmiety of mind,^ accompanying this distinctive usage of thO 
IMvine names. A dWerence of standpoint is also here alluded 
to, which, th<mgh not treated as a primary argument, is regarded 
as supportiw tha^^^ difference of style, 

(3| : A in Uxjvmdi^ Elohist and Jehorist 

having oirii l|i peouHatities of phrase and vocabalarj-*h|(s' 
favourite wor&y and his characteristic turns. 



• 

A Mrtk idm fividdnod wUok haa Ibee^^ Brindipal Cave 

rejeeta. As 1 idLo^l mjaelf <m the peaent oeeiBio& nae of it, 

it k not necessa^ to cekplitsate reforaice 

to-.it -■■■■:>■.■■: . V. ^'■■: ■■■:/^ 

The consideration upon whicli Prindpal Gave almost ea^rely reMes 
is tlnis that of literary usage. I shall hope to sHo^ thi^ whatetrer 
cogency this criterion possesses in the case of the hook of Geneais> it 
is not less cogent in the case of the following books. 

Principal Carets first argnment is based on the use of the Divine 
names. In point of fact, do^ not deserve the position of a 
Separate and independent gionnd: it k a diffoi^noe of sfyle dei^ 
upon standpoint, and hence idiould mihef be gronj^ as a partfcnlar 
item, under the second head. vami^icmi it k to 

be one which is more obvious t^n oth reader acqnaihf^ only 

with theBnglish verrion of Geiiiieski but it k not more characteristic 
or distinctive than many the argument lor the 

composite structure of the book wo^^ be appreciably diminiriied 
if it did not exkt* Thiw wcmld bsMllo name^^a figure well within the 
actual limik-twenty-nine reoii^ng odlerk of literaiy us^ 
of thirty; and sections mtv. 12-20, or xlri. 6-27, or 

xliz. 29-33, notwitlnitinadM|g/ti^^ Elohim ” k not found in 

them, are astigned wi^teut heii^^ strength of Other linguktic 

criteria which they preimBt, to* the Elohktic source. Nor does the 
use of the term end with the book of Genesis; it k found, amm^nied 
hy other marks ^ Ex. ii. 23-25 (five times), a 

eectioti which k accordingly inleried justly critics to belong to 
the same source. It k true^ uim ceases after Ex. vi. 2, 3, the 
passage which rektes the intiod name Jehovah;* but 

the other important style, traceable in Genesk 

(to say noting of several fresh 0nesv^4>^g^^i^ afterwards), 

oonthiue to present IhiiM in Genesk, in pariimdar 

sections, to the end of Joshua. Ihe ocmtinuance of 

the other Elohistio usages k leiddmiik the cessation of thk par¬ 
ticular usage k simi^fy due to thei of the new name in, 

Ex. 2, 3, which k henceforth ^pl0y by thk narrator. 

X pass lo Prinoi|ial Okie’s mriety of 

style, so marked indeed as to argue of mind.*’ Hie Elohist, 

he observes, k a writer whose styk j^^ Umate and 

brilliant oolouirii% so oonspicuom of tto debovkt : he k 

‘* ckar, biri often ^d^ ^ . ridb Ja 

« ** And God ipalri viitd Ho^ aUd f»34 nppuxed 

auto AbrsluMU, unto IisaOi aad unto Jaool)i k €bd name 

Jehovah I The aeotiou piemta 

msar poM cd! mphiatic aectloik aiagkiys the epcua- 

toiu^ ttSsk of & SlekitV atyie. U hea been uiusl tb tllS the 

oompoaite ■truotnre of the Pentateuoh with the book of Geuems ; bat Bacodoa mi{;ht be 
taken M the atwrtlug-poiat with eqoel reedineaa. 
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caUti«»y dnniinstantial, Mgid, yet with ^eat fulness of expression at 
Command/* Let me quote the examples <4Ssred by ^ ^ Gave 

himself in support of this description: 

** Kote, in illustration of the diversity of rndmer of the two writers, a few 
marked instances* It is the Mohist who likes'the frequent phrase, ^ after 
his kind,’ and who mdulges in sxich formulas as * Koah, and his sons, and 
his wife, and his sons* wives with him.’ It is the Elohist who tabulates the 
command, * and of every living thing of all flesh; two of every sort shalt thou 
bring into the ark; of fowls Ster their kind, and of cattle alter their kind, 
and of every creeping<^^thing of tlm ear^ ^ter his Mnd, two of every sort 
shall come unto thee; ’ and it is the who afterwards infwms us, * in 

the self-mme day entered end Shem, and Earn, and Japheth, the sons 
of Koah, and Kodn’s wife, fi^ thiee^m sons with them^ into 

the ark, they, and every beast after hm Ma id! the cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that mespeth upon the eaxth after his kind, and every 
fowl after his kind, every ^ emy sort l and in onto Koah 

into the ark, two and two of eyeiy Mnd *: and it is idie Elohist who tells 
us yet again how the <K>mhumd to ^9^ * f<^h of the ark, 

thou, and thy wife, and thy sohs; a^ thy wives With thee; bring forth 
with thee every living thing Iha^ isthee, of id} flesh, of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of every creeping th^ ’ and who 

goes on to say, * and KdMi wmit ^nd his wife, and his 

sons’ wives with him^ every beast,and every fowl, and 
whatsoever creepeth upmi the eai# ^ter went forth out of the 

ark.’ Hitts the Elohist. Kow contmist this lawyer-like circum- 

locution the terse {dirase ol the Jehoviat, who^^ to say : * Come tbou 

and all thy house into the aric.^ ” 

So it ifl the Elohist who in Generis lays stress on the distinction of 
kind, and uses the te<dim<^ term f* by which it is expressed, 
ten times in the narrative of the CkeOrion; and seven times in the 
narrative of the Rood.* Hien who, pray, Is it that uses it nine times 
in Lev. xL (vv. 14, 15» Id, 19, 22, 29) ? The word is a rare one; it 
only occurs, berideSj ionr times in EWnt. xiv., in a passage which 
Principal Cave will not dkpute witii me is simply an excerpt from 
the law which now shEtnds as part of Lew, xi.,t and in £z. xlvii. 10. 
Why, if it is to be an^^^ in^^tion of the Rcdiistic author in Genesis, 
is it not so equMly in Levitieiis ? - Noah, and his sons, and his sons' 
wives vMk hm ** It is tme, this little pleonasm at the end of an 
enumeration is one of charaeteiistiG of the Elohist; 

but is it reasonable . thid$ it is chariu^rilstm 

Genesis only, and not eqnri^y so in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers ? 
For it occnts in exactly &e Baane^i^ in these books. Thus: 

Ex. xxix, 21. . - And thou shMt. >. « « . Sj^nkle it upon Aaiun, and upon 
hisgSnuentSf iaid and upon Ihe garments of his sons 

kim i imd h$t Jihcdl 1^^ his garmimts; and his sons, and his sons’ 

jgarmtiritsv^^ 

* Oce. t% tS<i^h ti (twies), S4 (twice), 26 (thrice); vl 20 
(lowtedi); (^hdll^dsve givri tto ref^ 

SKtisfted evm Kuwiibi^ 26S, 287 221). ^ 
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» 

Numb, xviii /^TboUy uid thy'sons, asid thy how ih^ 

shaJi the the samiStoaj^j^ aj^ sonfl is^hikeB 

shall bear the iniquity of yoia;^ l^^ 

Kuinb. xirili. 11^ I lun^e i^yah them^^^n^ thee, and t& thy sens and 
to thy da^hteia as ft 3ue for 0 ^^ 

Kun^v xviiit 19v the heave ofiMnga pf the hn^ 
cluldreib of Israel offer linto the l^iU), have I given thee, lind thy sons and 
thy danghtine as a due for ever ” 

And several times besides. 

The four passages which fbllow m quoted in illnstration of 
the circumstantiality, or—to use Piriz^dpal Oave*s own expression— 
the lawyer-like drcamlboiit^,’*of ^ 

for instance, in the ffret passage (Cl^ vL^'l 20) the n^^^tiqnof 
nearly the same words in two conseenj^ye verses, Two^^ every 
sort ^alt thou bring into t^i ai^ them alive wit^ tiiee,’* 

and two of every sort shidrcom^ W to keep them alive ”; 

and both in this and in the asoD^^ I^^ (Gen. vii. 18-15) the 
completmiesa and prhcition o^ the eiiiniim»tian. But this dream- 
stantiality is, if |K»8ible,ve^en^^^^^^^^^ the subsequeht parts 

of the Hexateuch ^yan me first place before the 

reader one further and tiien set beside it, 

for comparison, somh initamf^ 

Gen. xxiii. 17,16, 20«r whkh wasin Ha^ 

which wBB before lldamrej which was therem, and all 

the trees that were in the' in aH the border thereof round 

about, (18) were made suie unto Ab^idiam for a possessum in the presence of 
the children of Hath, gate of the dty. . . • « 

(20) And the field, and the cave t^^ therein, were made sure unto 
Abraham for a possession of a btnying place, on tim part of the children of 
Heth.” /^ 

£x. xiL 15,19.; ^*^v6n daj|« fh^^ y^ unleavened cakes ; even the 
first day ye shall put a^ay luftv^^ foxtv hoisses: for whosoever eateth 
leavened bread from the first day un^;;^ seventh day, that soul shall be 
cut off from Israel ^ (ld) ; ^vaa ;m not be found in your 

houses; for whosoever eatem^ wld^^ that soul shall be cut 

off fromth«^<»ngr^|iatioh' 

Er. mEV»i 9,11. <‘ Aiid thou stones; and engrave 

upon them the names of the children of lasaiL « * * . (H) Witii the work 
of im engraver in stoim, Ifirn the engmvmif ei h shait thou engrave the 

two stones aoopiding to the names of the 

Hiimk fc ;** At ^ tim c^omiaaa d mBnt oi tfie ILoUp the children of 

'at the 'omtte : os 

long-aS'thedood;'abodeup<m'the^'tabmw^^ . . 

(28)' At.tiie (wsiuiumdment. .d 'the.vlki^l^i&y thew cpin- 

mandment of the Lord they journeyed; tw etWMBaadment of the 

Xionn by the band of Moses.’* (Comp, also the wheie paeiage, vv. 15»28, 
which'is pre-emineBtly ^elear, but diffusa**) 

Numb. xiv. 83-84, ^ And your chfidmn 
ness forty years, and shall bear your whoredoms untfi your oduoases be con- 
simted in Altd the number of the days in Whiidi yt spied 

^ for a year, a day for a yOar, shefi ye 

b<^ ybiv m&qtdties, even forty yes^ imd-my atoifdmiii.** y 



^ ®be iliird i^d fctiHSb viiL Ifi, 19), 

jfom of l^e waa oiroamstaiMiiid^ 
te noticod, of » or iiijtiiiotidiij^ ’ tsy t^o ttfloomil,’ 

expressed newly in tie same of fia 

this are fdso oomnibii in other books of ^e Heeialaocli-^thus t 

Ex. viii; i6,17. «Say unto Aaron, Stretch out thy rod; and smite the 
dust of the earth, and it shall become lice throughout all the land of Egypt. 
And they did so; and Aaron stretdied out his hand with his rod and smote 
the dust of the earth, 'and thetO wwe iloe upon man and upon beast; all 
the dust of the earth became lioO thro^oiit^the land of Egypt/* (Ooinp. 
ix. 8-10, in the narmtive of the plw ; 

Ex. sir, 27, 28- ‘‘ And £oe» said unto Moses, Stretch out tlunO 
hand over the sea, that the watwa may return ttjbii the Egyptians, upon 
their ehariots; and upon thebr And Moses atwitche^ forth his 

hand over the sea, and the waters f^urned* and^^^ c^ the chariots, 

the horsemen, even all the host of alter him into the 

sea.** 

Numb. am. 17,18. “ And take ^ story man his censer, and put incense 

upon thmh, and bring ye before tlm lpip ew^ man his censer, two hundred 
and fifty censeis; and Ihou and Aai^ And they 

took every man his censer, aUd put ^ laid incense thereon; 

adid they stood at the door of the and Aai'on 

(also)/' . 

Ihere aic also two voty good eimmiilea in Numb. iii. 46-51, and 
Numb. xvii. 2, 6; but they we too Icmg to quote. 

Examples of circamatantiality of a^^^^ different kind, com¬ 

mon both to Genems and the subsequent books, may also readily be 
found : 

Gen. X. 81. ‘‘/thesa are the wms after their families, after 

their tongues, in ^eir iands, after 

Now compazo witiii tMs 

Numb. i. 2,3. “ Tai^ ye Ihe siun ofcongregation ofthe children 
•of Israel, after their faiwes, alter tl^ fathers' houses, according to the 
number of the natiies, ey^ nude, by #eir polls; from twenty years old and 
upward, all that m gp loi^ to wai' iu Israel, thou and Aaron 

shalt number them by ti^r^ h 

Numb.i. 20,21. “^echddrenof Beubsn, Jarasl's fiwrtrh^, their 
generations, after thehr lim^ after their fatheiw’ hoiuies, aicording 
number of the namw, male from twenty yews Old^ hiid 

upward, all that were am th ||o foi^h to war; those that w^ niinliesed 
.of them, of the ti^ M i^b^ imc . r : 

And Ike wme, diiniins^^ ddioripti^, with hardly a raristion 
beyond the hat^ the imialibxs, is lepw^ fiosfes Htiieit in the 
verBee Whi^ fellow. This ii an example dt rfehnees ci repetitkin,*’ 
whifh is to be found e?ett in the book of 

Oenawi. !11iWe;M inetanoes in Nrafe. ie; 

And k .NitWih W Wsrws, all fuli of oixeaMii^^ 

are repeated, ^ alone bemg changed, 



1^4^0118 of Hezatettok; would it bo diiic^^ 

iQ<ur&> |[6&6K^ itwo J^lasy ob^ io 

l»lo8aie laa^ of tttw^ ^ 

the oth6r«*»«{ir6yo>tled aho in the mder 

conflider, for instance, in the light of what k said in tiiy latrodnc- 
t4on” (pp. 21-24), the literary coiUa«^ in;^ 
of Moses' negotiations with Pharaoh, or of the I^nes (Biz. iil-ziO» 
Bht Prindpa^ Oave’s four extraots Inmidi allfo flereral examples 
d the “ favomite words and chav»(;tddsti& terms,^ in which^ under 
his third bead, he lays stich in spite of hk 

(implicit) denial, recur ropeatediy in 

^ese, ^^after its kind,’V has been dedi w^^ I am Only able 

hereto notice one other, the expiesdon rendered 

‘^ Selfsame day ” {Gen. vii. 1$)^ i« used three times 

in Genesis * ten tunes inthe Hexateuch, referred 
by critics to the ElOhkt; >liewi^ & Old Testament, only once 
in Joshna, and four timm in 1%e>pi4^% the 

reader condder the folloudng 

Gen. xvu. Aid their in the 

mme dmj'^ . ■ 

Gen. xvii. 26. *‘ Xn the^i^^ Abraham' drcumcised, and 

Ishmael his son.” . ' ; 

Ex. xii. 17. ** for in have 1 brought your hosts out of 

the land of Egypt.^’ * , 

Ex. xii. 4h And it 43dme to pass in this mdfsaim day that all the hosts 
of the Lord went forth but of tbe hmd of Egypt/’ 

Ex. xii. 51. “ And it came to this day that the Lom> 

brought forth the ohildidi of Israd but o the land of Egypt by their 
hosts,” 


The expression is the same And the two last extracts 

f]^ Ex. xii-v reiteorpti^ in nearly the same 

phraseology, are a fm^er iUirntmticm^^^ that richness d lepda* 
tiot^- which, as we bare|u«t seauj iVinbipal Cave regards as specially 
ohaipoteristic of the Elohist ip ia exemplified 

(eih^;;pj|ihfir/inst^ i^ii. 

/:if:a9l:;;<tbe8e;.p^^ 

wlmh^^iey Geneds^ be 

maintaimd that they not eqadl^ so when they occur, under 
IH70mseiy di^er^^ m ? 

am oldiged or three aenteniwe » pldch Principal 

d the fiM|i8l?and Jehovist in 


Genii^m: retuming to this 

Ca^^cbiaee neat to .ia.llke 






^ ill tlld Mkie, this difference # t/tjfte 1i^d bf 

M i!jbiies|/:airf*vQert«^^ 

Ij is di&ult,.|jb c^yeji^ w foi«e of 

^ese wiia know ^ HebiW; neverthefess, a few instances in point niay i^ye 
a little feint insig^ into tke tx»nclii8iTe natiitre of the’ evidence " ' -' ^ ' 

Pnzij»p4 (^i^^ <ntee (^ ltw« 


woald certainlj not suspect Idm they indiide several items con- 
firmatory^ and in cme of the opinion whidi 

he is now. disputxf^:'.. ,ho . ezamine^^ihis 

insi^cee' iu...fQil/.'a^. adn^t,,pf 

being 

Again, so simple and frequmit f eopuktive^ M is found maety^o 

times in Jsbovistic psmages, sil4v|j^ JSk^his^; an^ so common an 

adverb as ‘ now ’ is found thir^rn|| '^m«s in Jehovisttp pe^g^ ax^ only 
once in passages that are..:£l<&st$c. Fdtther, the len|f(pmed fonzi of the 
Hebrew personal pronoun for the fenst person aingular oc^rs )f/^?y-ycdr tifees 
in Jehovistic sections, and but omeiniim Slohktic; indeed, it is a oharaoter> 
istic of the Jehovist to have a predilection for this pronoun/’ 

But exactly same prefe^^ the Elohistic and 

non^Elobistie seetnl^ ' I diould indeed 

hesitate mysdf to mte words like ‘^alsd^ and **' now ” as criteria 
of anthorsh^;* but whatever* value in Oenesis they 

possess i simiar value ia for in 

these books ^^ also "’ greatly psepedto sections, and 

“uow’*'" oi^TS thS^^fe^ir tto tod but once 

(Knmb. xadtu 17) in BSbhistfeiBe^^ IPhe variation between the 
longer and shorter ferxn of the pronbun I ’* is, howevmr, really remark¬ 
able; for, the two beinig spimnywii^, a peraiildient pr^Mn^ for one 
above the otiier is undoabtedly an indication of diversity of autbortoip. 
And the same prefiMNome fe idiOifn to m some imtoS, % 

authors who ate diseoitrses of 

Deuteronomy the k»^ k aliuOst kivarkidy ein|doyed :tkxm8 
to SiV; 

prefers the shoz^^ the dii^^ 

Genesis prevafls in eaciOtiy the stoto way to the end of JbiAua. 

Ihererecmr; tointtoei^ 

iaaiki3,imf^ 

of the toftadve, hy^ the dibrtericm^ 0^^ prbnbun. 

'tets, 'the 'toe 

ferenoe k toe^; the Eiofaist in 

so equally whevo it 




{>iQinBd sdrvicdiAii ^ 

lar ^Ea^£iiu!i^^ 

r^oar mpeiM^lj td ^6 ^ df 

1 Edaiy no^ to the paper in the Be^]^. 0 Befei^g to tike 
ii^t wM given in mj ^VZntmd^tien ;^pp. 12^ 

lingnisMc nsagee dbaracteiieti^ inr^tee 

In that list there are ^v^ the/ netie^^ expressions charaeteris^^ of 
the Priests^ Oodey many odcni^hg rai^^ brides; wh^h Hs^ we 

hre toldf could reeufUly! terms 

the laws had been, added. i exiclm^ a^ 

object of the list k rather to chewivtl^ the hHoricd of rP 

edbibit thd same Utcirary features legal ones; and same 

haints of tiibught 1 ^ jpPiude both/ . , . . Kow, that the 

seOtioh^ of 0enetia: j^ grait peenm phrase k/on 
speedify 

maintains, about t!k namtite i^^ Ikvitioa% and Hnmbers ? 

Be it remembered that, aoccading to the conditions of the problem, we are 
to ignore all references toQeneins, and all references to the le^l iebtions of 
Jkodns, Leviticus, aaid:^ conina attenkcn^ 

variations of .phiamvcMbawai^^.^i^^ those 

same three bckks, the set^oik ^^biiiSed;^^ the PrJeste^ Oqde.'’ 

Principal Cave-B coaoepfekn; et logical metiic^ ate ex%^^ 

He actually demauda of me that 1 shodd |b*ov 6 tite mtm 
two things by ooni^ing my attesd^ I am bound by &o sndb 

unreasonable beik^Ktionfiu’* -1 Mheoly have the r%fat to esti^^ ^ it 
exists) the Utetaly isf ik» narrative and legal sections ^ P ; 

and, not wkhing to mfdte exolnded feom it 

. the expi^bns,'^^mtt^ being 'tid"%e 

iegal f^ons, dad:;^^^^ Pcuu^al Qave's 

attempt (p. 900, top) to rednco mjr argnmeBit to insighihcnaoe is 
arl^t^^, W ata I tb be ptbtdbttad^i^ 
eeettons of F in Exodus, Levitioi% and JS^nmbers with anytidieig except 
theauMlvea-^-imleeBi:^^ .a .dim 

feeliiig that the pinvb iaial to his own 

right, in ar^^ fbr thaeompbsite 
atrmdmie^ to addaee imrta m oea fioat aay: |^ 

^ the Hexotetidbi that tridi the 

of to select hie from any part 

^ tbaA bocdr* H in the hook of Geneeie thirty reonr- 

lep^ Hte^^ snfBeient ooUectively (as m 
>ifrcsdK;;^^^.:;a 

many othi^i&^l^^aQhaeqa 
am I forHdden to quote l^m in fluppiut 





OariB, aflber tbis ineif^fctta;! etiiSea^iar to; m iAj 
itfgtiattait fntilo, cicmtinuteB (p» 0OO)r^^ ^ 

“ i^e Ufw, remaining oaaeB are such vords aB theise: ig^oimitions/ ocx^- 
inonaily (Hterallij^, burtbs); ' ginxeratkma/ ocicai^hai]^ (literally^ circles); 

* years/ idthaowotiiiginMin^ ^ souls,* meaning ppecaiB; * slnillb/ 

meanuig heads; ^plains d Moab/ ^princes df the congr^tion'^ andi eacoe|)- 
tional iihrueislor * hardening the heart* and for Vremaining over ’; and su^ 
phrases as * being gathered to one's people *; * between the two evenings; * 

* in all yonr dwellings;* ^ thk is idie thi^ which ^eho*^ commanded/ Is 
not he a raeh man who'argues lor a >ettposite atithorship upon such evidence, 
which is partly technical, and therdore rave, and partly parallel to Ihe 
Jehovistic rather than Urn Bkdiistm see^ons d Genesis ? ** 

1 am at least not mofre P&cipal Cave himself, who 

argcies for the composite eluiiAni^ d precisely similar 

evidence, and whose statement of the Ihcts is tEiipardbnabJy inacchratb. 
Of the instances qnbt^, three pr |^ at most are teohniod ^—thongh, 
even if mom were so, as in Genesis is given to techni- 

they would not be iiTcritBa«nt<<-^nd so far frotn being ^^Tare,”* 
they occur in the aggr^fee^^: httndEed times in the 

Hexatduch; whlie/ih point of fae^ m$ is parallei to the Jehovistic 
sections of Gehesis! reaim not making my 

induction exhaustiye, and <{uotiifg the iw and odd passages 

in ; but he wiU allow um tii lay specimens in the 

esse of five or six of the wo^ cited. 1 will ask him to consider, 
as he reads them, whether even these ^Vfew remaining cases,” as 
Principal Cave deems himself entitled to term them, do not materially 
contribute to overthrow his posi^^ 

1. origin, lit. 

Geu. X. 82 . <<!niesa sse the faurities of the sous of Noah, a^«f* Mr 
ffensratum, in their^ , 

Gen. XXV. 18. ^^And these are iike^^ of the sons of lahmael by 

their names, <|/ler t4rir ^ 

Ex. vi. 10 . And ti^ Son the naines d the sons of Levi Mr 
generviiims.** 

Ex. vi. 19. “ l%ese are the families of the Levibes afUr Mr gmertUMm^^ 

2. Generation ^np of contemporaries, lit. period) : 

Gen. xvii. 9. <‘Thou ^It keen my eovenarit, thou and thy seed afW 

G^. xvii. 12. ** And evefy wde M shall be mrcatntllitd, 

udm rig|Mi days V 

Bx. rid. 17. ye shall^ v^ ymr yenemtions, as 

aperptirialstatute,”' 

Bri xvi '82. “ is tim thing which, the Ix>rd hath 
an oSMor d it {the manna] he kept yirar generaiioii^ 

Bx^ xvi 88« ^ Jknd lay it up before to he tkmtgfycmiyem 

Bx. xxix. perpetual burnt offering 

Numb. X. % “ Th^jr^swl be to you a perpetual 
gmeraUane/* : ■ -vin..^ 
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• 

often beeidofl^ ^ zl?i a 

i^al sectiim; and the example ilinsteates not^^ tlte sioiSftidby qi 
style betareen tto &9U, imdi^ (a ^ 

legal pmrts df lEaodna^Hnmbete^^^^^b^ ^he 

ani^ ^ Ex.^ xvl adopts Jl^ technukV: ^ 

Levitical law. ilie expression tb^nghont yonr (their) gsner^oeiB ** 
■is found nowhere in the Old Testament except" in the Ekhktic see* 
tidns of the Pentateoch, where it oockte^ s^ 

8. SquI (p^^aon). 1 select three ;<^t of the tOmy 
uwige tlmt might be qnoted: 

Gen, xlvi. 15. *<All the wule oi lus sdhs ax^ Ms daughteia 
three ** (so w. 18, 22> 25, 26,27). * - ^ 

. Ex. xii, 4, Andvif a hons^hold a then; sha8 he 

and his neighbour next unto house^^e the mmhet of 

ihe aotda: according to every man% yonr count for the 

-hilflb.'’' ^ 

Ex.xvi, 16. *VThk k thetlang:^idiib||^ Gather 

ye of it, eveiy man aecoi^agl^ an pmer a skull, mccordAv^ io ihe 

mmhift of ^mr aou^ shall ye^ M it^ mn for them which are in his 
tent.’*' v-,.;.' ' ■.■■■■ 

^This example of' 

the parts of Ex. xvi.^; asai'j^ed by mtics to the Elohist, are coached 
in the same phraseology Be tite sections. The B:ers6 dted con¬ 
tains, in addition to the phrase ia which soul ** ocouie, Bcmq o&er 
illustrations of the same pecaliffie|i|y, on which, howeveri I cminot 
.now dwell,* ■.,. :j;V^V'V;; 

4. liuler (sometimes rmidcue^ jprtaw) of (or m) the con^reyaiion: 

.£x. xvi. 22. And aU tte ridkv q/* ^ conorMo^tW ^ 

Moses.” .;. 

Ex. xxxiv. 31. And Aaron and all thevukra of ihe tm^regiUmite^ 
untO'him.” . ■....■■.■■.i.': " 

Kiiihb. iv. 34. ** And MosSs and and of the eongi^effa^ion 

nnmbei^ the sons of the Eo^thiteB,’’i^* 

Kunib; xxxi. 13. ** And Moses, and the priest, and all the rvkn of 

went ioi^ te meet them wit^ 

And several times beddes in ^e eeelions asstgnad tp the Elohist. 
Both terms also occur separately ii0j^ great frequency in the same 
seotidhS) “ oongregatioh ” being ne<S^ fountd itt othey p^B of the 
and ■ ■ ^*:rdier'"; ■'■once: .>a0dji^8S^v -; ■ 

mehtidn of the ^*rulm ” by the Uml^^ hy ike idjie ^ silence 
^respecting' theni,' ^esco^' .in ^a^ sm^e'llwiM ^ 
jteten6h,.:i8 

5.. Es 

phrase, c^ly lA wl^ licbi^^ times. It 

has idiiays one of the criteria of tfo Elohist in Genesis ; 

^'’*'2fay I inNuter's atteation to ike Itteniy teterc aoticed in my ^tiiiiro- 

daction,** p. tSS, note 9*T 




laidif ease m ooe 

■ '■' 

1^. 1^ Abraham). ** And was 

J?eut “And b^ fathm^ to Aaroiii ^ brffjjbj^i 

di^ mMo^nl ,Hor,;ipd ^gfvik^ , .' . ;; .. '■^. 

Tha ose 4 jbhe pj®^ f‘ pec^te^ ” 0rbicfc 

in the Engli^ TWiicm) also 

of the Ehluet’s, “that sotil ebaU he imt.oS' frm ita people’’ (Q^en. 
zvii. 14, and often in the iaw»),l)eing fo^d in bthar p^to cff the 
Hebrew Bible (thongh not tibe Miae ph^i^ase) ^ most thme times, 
one being in Ezekiel (xtUl ISX 
-pressions. 

6. “ Between the two evenings ^ expression); the 

precise time de&Qted-.^'b^':;;itfM|^^M 
sunset;and dmfamBs^ -'.. ^ ■■■ ■■. . 

Ex. 12 (in the nanraUve oC.^MB^ qm manna). “ Between the two 
shfdl^ flesh, and in. the mmiung yfe shall be fllled vdtb bread 
Ex.xdx. 22 (of the daily burnt offisring). “ And the other iamb thou shalt 
ofier' h^eijeen the two ■:'.:-;r 

Ijev. xxiii 5. ** In thh wt ^ day of the month, 

between the two evenwtffiiM 

And '''e%bt''’times':'''beGddti'^-^:'ih^':';.f^^ expression is 

found nowhere besides It is a technical term 

of the Levitical ritod* wd It foite anotdier of the many links con¬ 
necting the of .Exodfiskn.^^w sections which 

follow. --.■ v-.^- .■■'■:■..' ■'; 

The phrase, ^ the 

may seem in itself ^ aUght wei|^t:} but it is one of a class of 
stere(4^edformttlmi^^0^^^^ of seu^bmee» pervading all parts of the 
Elohistm the J^ehoviatm 

secUona Two 

which have been alresd J x|ndied (pp. ;S72, $) mi account of the oth^ 
Elohistic expressioim Whi<^ tte contain. other similar eZLiunple 
may be briefly 


Gem vi. 22. And Hojitf 

so,didhe.’*. . i:;-. i" .,.«,;v. ■f^','.'. ■.;■ ■■■:■:;-■ ■■ 

., ,Ex. yii. &. “ Afi^;ldpees^^. 
mand^ them, so.'^<^ /'' 

' Ex. M: '' '^And\^:'lid;;:ciifld^ imidoidli^;'dlP'the 

Numb.!. fl4, “A^ children^ Israel did (it).j acconhngtoaU that the 


Loan 

* The freqn^ nipmMj^pns and subsioti^ohfl^ 
Josh. xiz. 8, le, 23, 51 (and elsewhere). 


htU2 'In fibs i 




'' Aioia 801 iiiier^ ]^^ 

UtOiaiy unges recnii&g (Kmatitii^ 

to 8116 , Biid'tiodiiig’tcgMlMT iitO SSyuttic wetiotiB of Gepatu)' 
«c>tr^$M8ia% BMttoiB (bolli' pad' rnDtafiro) in tti« loUow&ig 
t^.' 

9 }uoh it would poBte 88 y prtB^ed wSiairt^^ I 

reiider. It' need onljr be' '^ded, ~ 2 or‘{&e pdrpbee' (S pieolndiag ntUieon- 
t&M of OOtiiiBe neither tiieBB nbr other iftertiry iuwi^ 

^ evidence of the comjnlittaty Bt^feotnie d the bocSUf iti ■ i^oh 
occhV, provided they oocnwecf in' theu indiu^nwnai^: in p®nt 
ihcti, hoireVeV, ‘they are fdtoiid a^ri^fc^td in pai^lpidltt |jeoi^^ 
which, in conw^nenfie, they'iinpi^ a <^tecter, oroDloihnng, 8 o ^- 
’^bt from thtt of i&i nidg|h^^ 

i^' the supp08ii^'#;'daia^:liS^^ isi^Bift3f'':^‘fh^ 
inference u recbgniaed by Adt^fed'^^ve in the cpse of CtenetiB } and 
I have. I test, addoced to show tet it be 

atepte for the Book of Goneaii^' it nnsst be accepted e^iijs%^ for 3 ie 
■five anooeedbBf‘hdt|ikftitei«i^^ 

innisintsdmng. ft iuii|r to poihf ont that 

I have done nothing'in 'niy 'jprijwiit paper beyond'illnefeniting and 
developing what is eMed in g'nites'dondenBed form in 'my Intae- 
dnction.” It would not be dffienlt .for me to otpand stPularly the 
groonda for many # tlie oth 
thereto stte'lraiite^J^'ifl^fi^tetelhave'l^^ 

(p. 149) on the nmimer 3n'teic4i #ritepal Oas^ bo(te 

from Itedna to fo^ feW I«“ 

firfong,'howevei*, theae'-books,' 

whiBh-I otight’to-have'eharaCteiised 
by te)i terms nhidh I'teih tBsd; BHa pdeasoxe to me to be e^ to 
teote,'in snppart of the poeHliaa teish I am now defeaifhng,'te 
jh^^ment of my Mnpocted CidisagtM^ l't<hfeaaor Eiikpattte, ol^ 
midge, teo in hia exoellent and aiq^psstive volnme “The Ihvine 
of 

aPtetee "of the fiexateite #'' 0 |i 'pomta''''i^^ 

oti^idim *‘«ia!ma with jnatioe to ba^'{Sw 

' It ia vemaikaUe that Ftindpal fh^'shOii^ ofmamona of 

i^e dBemmain -wteh he has j^ao^ IdndHdb : 'IHihne 4m most go 
onmpesite oi%m''ctf'QteW|i^'':te teieh he has 
;‘io''«l^ioM^ 'iidll^'mr he mm* go'-tevmgi^lKtd:-^#^^ the com- ' 
podtewiginof Ihereotof teHeaate«%n|i^h^.ht*nnt]^ 

‘OUidy denied' Bnt it may be' donbtad, pMthaiiii'. whether he haa 

haa come ftgwaid to sisife ; Aasteassa indhae than iaaight-is the 


(^spionpi^ im critieid Hk ^ 

^ipLQt i3iifr«qQe&%^ w hk ftck justify $ 

Bud tiie sPlnt^na wkUdi lie tliisfc B 

Ireeaer hktorkal s^ise would ifire jdiown to hemp^ He is 
liable iJso, ae we see&» 

other illosti^OE of this may be 901 he yitnfm : By 

the xmnnttm of Hteraiy oritkdimi« tiie most oucertoin of edveats, ne 
sure analyks is likdy to be read*ted/V But ujwa what^ 
evideiice whi<^ he hesre rejects, does hk owu aualyka pf Genesk depend ? 
Gan smaller words be found mw tiiBAI ? And surely it 

rather late in the day to meet an a*gttm-®t which simjdF 

assumes the premks that w j^ftasboth in revelation and in the 

knowledge of Hkine by tbli ^^Syolution e. Divine 

revelation/ whidi is not o^y itself* but in<^ 

the sense in whichr^-^buil^ the use of the 

term in thk o(mnec&m^Prk«^i!d I 

accept jJvdution/^^^^ to suppose that irevelation 

included not meiwly the Deuteronomy, 

but even ttm (so that 

ikoseB, mr insfcanc^-'UiNS^ by natural 

growth would only hiive beenMittid^ afterwards) ? 

Principal Gave writes dso pft^ hastily or with a really in¬ 
sufficient knowledge of 908): “ Firstlings are 

reserved to the priekn in the wiidernem^wber^^ the priests can always 
shme.’* Hus limilnticm k in ffi contakiiction with the terras of 
the tesst In the ]^M«W!ge^^^ 8-19) in which firstlings, 

together with ceilkm other dimfi^ 1 ^^^^ the priests, these 

dues are twice ewer ^aMnetiy stat^ uviii, 11,19)t to be payable 

as ^^fk gtaiuU for How is tids. expresaon compatible with a 

limitation to the finriy yeaiw m the wSdemess ? It k another Con¬ 
spicuous example of the s^e fault that Principal Cave often does no| 
properly acquaint hiimkif Mtix the theory that he is opposing. For 
this reason hk criticism^ bo^ of hk Congregational 

Lecture,” and those in bik foimer Sff^ in this BEViiew,{ we 
stantly beside the maKk„ 7h.ey are valid enough againat an iiiiag|kai7 
opponent: they do not tbuch the opinions which aro actikO|y' hd 
The dluskns in Samud, AmoS,^ a^^ writini^, 

(xnmtutively whet no the Leviti^l 

were of the ^k pemd t they do not, tn 

priulky w Aow that these institutidDi 

exkl^ with all the detidl of predse d^^tiok 

distkol^^ the <ibe 

' crftks “.T6le|a^ 

IfitxodnctiAB," Ik ms. ■ 

t The venee, m it happena have been quoted for a different pi»pOiei4hvve, p. 267. 
X COSTIHPOEABT BEvmw, April 1690. 



• 

!tte of is tp 0 ^^^ widi^ tko real opioid 

of cri^'lir ^oaslii^ 

Nor lui Pilxidi^pis^ I Itave wrilttrai myseGT. 

<h*, Mi ImMi if ho hMi faEed to ^roftottt 

tp^liis toiipra^^^ Ho speobi of Me (p. 908 s$f.) ai aayiog thoib ^‘ the ^ 
IjoTitleftl Godo is later thaa Ihiokiel " and “ thaa Ihe BMi®'** 
dOBcription is oofloillated to prodapo an os:iiromely^^^^^ 
rogarda what I really hold; It is^ ilftto Piincip&l ftt>in 

p, 129 of ffliy lotroduoticfti *' a sehteaPo which^ to a hai^ might 

Iseexn to joBtify it j but this smitohoerf^ho^^c^ oao ih a d^ussioii 

extending over seterM pagefK«>mMitipibmdsfy^ he rM^d in the light of 
whatfoUpwe ; and my ooncluaibn teims Wli^ pre- 

ftir miflwmAftptiQn: It is SO tthportaat to me not to he here 
ndmmderi^ood, that I hope I may he {Modoned for quoting a lines: 

^ These a^meiKts are oogent, and cembine to make it probable that the 
«09^p^fed Prie«te' Ck^ is the week of the age suba^uent to Jhekial. When, 
however, isae^ii it ^ m^fmrfrmi^hmg impU^ that aH the 

of T are the (raoj^iint Of thisiMgeL^;'1^^^ of the prerlMlic litera¬ 
ture does not exteiM tO:^ mdismminately. The 

Bnests* Code embo<i^ teMe Obh^ the aarher literatus is in 

harmony, and whioh,^ hidM4,>it' it wttbodies ether elements 

with whidi the same hlsMel^iatee^^ 

even seems to preclude. Ihk donhle aape^ of T^^^^Cede is xe^ 

ciled by the supposition that the chief <wi«moniM4nst^^ of Israel are 
in their origm of great antiquity; but that the laa^ respecting them were 
gradually develops aiM slahanS^ ik ^ich l^ a/re fir- 

mdaked in th Prietii C^ede that belong to m Ibdlic or early post- 
Exilic period. In its xnain ; P was thus not (as the 

critical view of it is sometiines by its dpijonents as teadiipg) 

‘ mimufactui^’ ty the priesla it is based upon pre> 

SaiaftEf^ finally aaSmned 

^ Ififi t) • • • • InstitutitniS dean^aad 

uncleah, the prohiMtion to to be without 

fdestisli, regulati<ms leprosy, voy^ the 

avengm* of blood, dee., waiw Midie and as such are al^ 

to ’ili the earlier dp not show that the 

respecting them bad |lt as tla^ paw appear in 

1^1^; 138V' 'V.-. -hr.;/',.■ 

'as 
' qneMte: 'jfcifeM:.tiha£^gi^^ .Mit-woll as 

af liio laws of KnnLhers, omb^ tha naag^ 

Tpaaq^^ I ito liqpeak quite imamldgtioiufy Hoses as 

^0 nhihnMe freligkraa Ixfii of ItmAt WKA the author of 
a qyi^ of obsarmnoe. And I ahow AaqoMitly that I 

Op. n^. exaggwppHd or waswad aigum^ 

W^i^ielii it cannot denied, hare somMainoi beian.i8iiwtBd to by oriticGu 
Keveitheleae, aU this ii nnnotioed by PiDunpai Case. Ho one, 1 am 



* Ooirnupon&aTltivxxw, April 380. 
t The itaUos ia tids oatiaM an la the odgla^ 





m THE GQNmMPOMAEY REVIBW. 


worn, would disoovw fioni liis defKaripta<«i wJiat my ppiuiou^ 

WiM| or that I ooundered the xoQil» of 

gxeafc aniiqiuly & u Only 

code witioh Be6mpW> ma to Wbi^t |^b6d>ly^ aarly 

pos^^Ezilic p is true, certdiii aodti^ teferenpes 

to the eo^ whm am said to ‘^aUour -1 hut toase 

xaferenoeai lusted of heing objecti^ to my theory (as the azpreasion 
juat qttoted^ W &ot hiwmowe w^ it autirely; 

In two sentehpes, Profi^mor A. B. Davidson, of B^buig]i, conveys a 
truer impresmon raspectiiig my ^ the Hezateucli than is to be 
derived i^m the whole of Prlno^ ai^le. After signiilying 
his general approval of toe Hhe W^^ptod by me in dealing with Old 
Testament problems, and end^^ Gxitical con^ 

clusians stKto as my oww dp or 

toe authority of toe <^id Test^^ 
remarks'! :---- ■ \/\i r 

The ebndusi^ ieaehad ira^^^^^m^^ prevailing school 

eritiiaWn, toough^ w^ , Ml tofbhgb, 

particularly in zeg^ to toe^P^ m toe distinction 

to be betweeit toe dsto ; ^ W^itoigs and toe date of the 

baU^. and practtoesaontained%to^ 

It may be that Principal Qwn totoiks from placing my actual 
view toefully b^re kk md^ fbv lest toey should discover 
that it jtmt turim toe;d^ represented in toe 

dfto chafer of Us Nevertheless, an 

author has a tigU to be jisdged pubiely, not by such fragments of 
his toeory as ari adverpe critic i^ scdeot Icnr mention, but by his 
toeory as he holds it and^^^^^^ and reserva¬ 
tions, if any, by whiob iic aso^ And he, moreover, is sntoly 

not a far-««ghted crij^^^ W whatever cause, to 

himself to his pppoE^hi^:^!^ 

■ S..R. DmvEB. 


* Asmycompazitcai ISS ft oae^ toe gromids on wtioJi .tldii 

oondiision rests, it ir lMncIpu Cave tod givto Ills 

readers (p. 909) some indltoillto^ the fact, imtoid ol therely atiUsiog the oeoasliMi ior 
tto purpose of deprectoing toe pip^t. Bnt, at if Mbeds, 

his eriticima tmlj shofm ttot ;to lua mtoSMtoitood mj aigument. Be tot 
two very different oatefr^to« to«k.vit,, i^ of two toMttoato 

guide to ih deteimlnito case in vhSto^^ w 

nothi^ M alitow^ M help to Ito^ptoet from Ssekiel beloog'sito^ 

f inlit U pot xeBepai^ thlt lose "a^seoti of thetory 

daagorous argument of silence 909); <hwe cannot toTc toad tola put 

of mj took wkh gatj attention, itoe reatont are toted imos certain oMiitM state- 
meQto of*BtoideI, which are quoted ; to thto, whtohet tnlndtot or not, itoy are in 
any caae^nto'^^aftoneat of sUtiiea** I 'moto;:toto,'.oiito'i^l!^Aif:i:t9, 
bottcHn) etototoy gtord myself a^^iiatt the agitato of toe togvoBeto^l^^ 
i In VtojBtow iw a Woy. 1S91 .wd.S0. 70 

§ Kay I ppint out ^ oyeni^ to poattitort of the. Stot SW T 



eON^MSATiONS ASD COREISPOIIDS^^^ 
WITH tHOk^^eARLT& 


Past Sboo^/ 

^KE. (rf .the ^«ctB of .CWlpe^ lonr iw to vint ^ the 
diatossBed KiUnBi^ fw 

The Board oi GhfeidtaBi^ id| 0 . lidOaahded oat the |idIioj 
ef the Goyenuneaul with sdiMnit detonooe, was ii»iiieaded, sad a 
Viee^S-aardtos illp^Dti^ ifiit''fll ofiloeir^at toe 

table of the iraire, and I ato^ge Acm toe 

« Beminiaoeneea "/Otodyla^a i^^ of Msexpefitocto of Tarions aorta in 
!iplk^y. An ioodei^mde^yiniinfhiOTimiaediate 
was fcH^muto enoi^^ togat a Itolg atoep and apeedi!^^^^ 

“Kilkenny; street cdtoBnih; inn}ES ioBm near toe Castie; 

bridga and rivw totoe; toenon^idy ia iim. Cu to Dr^ Cane’a 

wnitj^ (8| Qr 9 p.x.h wto»me: ^ueer 

oid ioitoa; lay toot a tm QoM^ned } bandaged 1. TaUdng d^hiolt; 

no good ont of toe anythingtiU I gotaWay to 

bed*: day.) O'ShHgaesqr takes naoiit in Cane’s carriage to lodk over 

his poto houses; sabsidiuypoor-)Knise(eldhi«whou8e,I toiito),«otkho^ 
Mi^'hlled to bursting; urtto soeaa 89l« (t}pa]ipeis in oB. MMjr urOmen 
heni^ oardii^ cotton, kmtting, spinaiii^ Ac. Is. plim, and they, vny ^a ;— 
iMt^e ton,’ bad enough t In other Iilh urackhousee, saw the hie j but 
noanestferer so weto KgChwtoorQatoadrabofblaeBtones, liitosto^yin 
a^^ftiitoaoe^ a-buildiug near this spot. Bdttmnilk paila ^ tibia mtoeidlry 
toin(toovarIreIend)>-ta8tad from one; not had. on':^ day. 


Iheu l-'AfMitito other subeidiary poordtouaea (I toiiilc); walked itctoards 


swi^laat .w'orkiKmae udto^^ite^' 

ployed to be the best of all the workers I saw hi Irtoiiiid in tol office; but 
mestohllhmeto ma Huge a.rn>:pgiayf^f^r jp fen g, stacks 

pf ihffiu; stmto^l 1000 or 2000 gnat of nwa lying piled up 
witoto htol to ptbiik a eounfay, in auto a ton. 1^ Biiil a'gntoar vkdsnoe 

to titolaw ef twttoe eyto hetore preaent itsdtf-to oat lid an eye to 

Stobtobtoir liedb* ntoer goo^'j for hmdeiariy bad; forward, 
Itoj^idMat mtoM; sohdaiMma hoy,.wtto siraag ito^pd^cgnomy—gettiag 
h»M'shpaiAiial peetander. &>'; to ehe sit dtogathto 




SSSff THE 

0tiftgiiaQt» and aalar as jm : lia^^ of admib" 

looks,-“literally, their eyes grown ? ool^l^ ;' M deseiibes , tibo 

horror of the Day of jud^eat):; ^ f V 0^ 

urging; a deaf man; ghiEtiy^O^j^ of hy a&dthur, (MUf wijiue the eyw): 

idi me I Boys diallizig, mm stiH piledv^^ Ms: no ht^ mrt of 

sthttboixt; swiWB aheM^ fwiiie’r^^ : r^t^dto^g^ 

away. Cano Mius^f) pneoa lor ^ repide^Vuow 1 ^ sM Mayor 

agwn, is really a person of supmm* worth. Tall, straight, heaw man, with 
grey eyes and fflualHshgiohul^ voic^ with which he 

epeiim slowly, sdmi^ as if he wetepreaidbixxg. Irh^ (moiii) Orandisori^' 
touch ol that in him; sympathy with all that is good and manly howerer, 
and continual effort towards ths^. I^es me, is bos|ntah^ kind t^ me, and 
1 am grateful to him. tip stairs a^t $ o’clock (to smoke, I think), lie 
down on rough ottoman idr heffsM asleep, and 

Biifiy wakes me at one o’dOiidr 1 : to go to^mbiTOw morning towards 

Waterford —1 {^pt (#iait iwwmng.) Off with Du%. 

in .l>,^,^ariot, to-KaBi^ 

Oar tdk wi» at fiiit of thS ^looB^ ih^ h^nse 

waafiiil'rfinm whom' 

were' T%oroaB;at^. ''^the' IborAe 'negroes'in'' a 

idave-idup.'/ Ohe'''C%mGGi!j^:^ my memory: ''a 

/narrow.room 'round..Idle walls, ea^ 

carrying in hsBr luths a poisoned air 

'which tbqr breatlm|;5om and <M^ vehement in 

his indighaldoii; 11^ he said, with 

silent idty, but thc^^ wmrked, was so unutter¬ 
ably despicable tlmt he Consider the 

absurdity cff d:iu1idng dp tim be fed at 

the eort; of b^;ffa«i Why not regiment these 

unfortunate wretches, put cofonbfo and captains, sergeants and 
corporals, over M proved needful, into habits 

of industry on some Isai^ at home dr in idie colonies ? Try t^em for 
a couple d ymn, he irould say, M il they could not feed and clothe 
them^ves, they ought to be pttt out of 

1 suggested that he waa wrong quarter. These 

poor people d not obj^t no doubt, be 

rqoio^ at the oppcwS^if^ of W(ffkt!i^ to escsfe from their pand^b- 
nium, but the wisdom of aaseuibled at W^miistef 

decided that this beiDg a w must on no aooott# be 

permitted to dd a stf^ of not sfoggaids # ild, 

bat the s^ of a Shiiliauwt whid^ 

inddimme'and apatih:j^;' ■ ■ 'SV'". ■ ■''■■ 

I asked about IBdkena, resp^^ 

.found mjM Wm :tm]noiir was' 





m 


tfaeve a dbaraotier in hia ]iKX^% ^aoejpt Nic^el^j wliom cne met m 
adiaal life ? I raaS !^^ wet and oy0r ,i^m^ but I had rareli* 
been . 

IKekens^ lie 8^ goic^ leUowi and 

obeeiy^ ixuK^^ natures he But 

amw^ a (i^t of admirers who did him no g<^<^Macll8e 
Doitglas JtBrMd^^ the llice, and he i^nt hie entj^ 

inpome ih their sppiet;^. He was ad%in seen in fasldmiabie &awing^ 
rooms, however, and maintained, one Opnid see, sohtethmg of his old 
reporter independence. His theory of life was en^ly* wrong. He 
th^nght men ought to be buttered the world made soft and 

accommodating for them, and aU softs of fellows^^^ h 
their Christmas dinner. Command^og as^ and pnnie^^g 

them he would give up without anj^ in order to coax and 

soothe and delude them hitp doi^^ r^ was not in this 

manner the eternal laws ofh^ Dickens had 

not written any^iug wl^h Wimld of much use in solving 

the problems of We. But he was worth a 

penny to read of an even^Jh^^ t^ 1^, which w^ about 
what a read of him jCKWt went ca as 

the rest, and he 

I suggested that 

Thackeray’s sepmed to me like difference between Siabad the 

Sailor'and Ik>]bin8cm!;(hriwp€^^ v 

Yes, he said, T&tKQkei^^^ would cut 

up into a dozen Blpkenses^ W di^rent at bottom. 

Dickens was doing the beiU» in himji in perepid^ 

good humour ; but ^Hiac^may def^lnd^^h^^ his work, and on 
that accpnut could not always do it even niodeiately well. He ynm 
es^lidlly a man oi g^, ^ but latdy he had 

circulated amcmg faia^imite^^v^l^^ out every day, and he 

coyefred this native dhipcwition mth^ W smoptl^ fuja^g 

pia^^cy, not at ipto The oqurse he had 


gotsince he h«d taken tp 


in fadticnablo 


hpuaik ^ not salutaiy d^ o^ 

he jaw,ihmdi;dif Thi^^ 

of travds for the }\ & O. a 

voyage to Africa in cme of ateamers, he (Oarlyle) had ^cehtpaawd 
the tranaactipn to the prpetk^ of a blind fiddler goiK ^ 
a penny feriy^boat in IBeofh^ ^e pmehgers 

for hah^)€m€e. Charles^ told Ihaokeny, and when he coni'- 




tHM 


gone 

wise, in a»y flteamboaA iipS^^et;dg^;v^ ;h, 

Biiiy 1880. j^aidn^ 

iHekens that his^bief Isaeih^t^ a ooimo aet^^ 

me^ a «a(X3^iil;;on6 if he had lajto & that ao^ of li&v 
leadini^, 11 ^^ ^tifal pnxsnit after ally in laOt acting, 

and Tecj good acting too^ He had a i^murkahle 
he toanaged^^^H^ dcilfully« and xnade good bargains with hia 

booksell^. Set him to do any wofk, and i| he undertook it it was 
altogether certain that it Thackeray had 

far more literary ail^ty, hat not toil to perceiye that he 

had no conyiotions aftor aQy a man onght to be a gentle¬ 

man, and ought not to be a aaob| ^ This was about the sum of Ihe 
belief that was in himu^^ : ^ was making 

wonderful likenesses with pen ^ stiu^; off without pr^ 
lion, and which it WM toiMI/ h^ oouM not aftoiwa^ improve. 
Jane had some of tb^ the illustriUlionB 

were produced apparanily as ^^toptaheously as the letter. 

I said 1 was struck with n oidtiAim whioh I heard Bidiard Doyle 
make cm Thackeri^, that he tokd w for even the best 

of his own creations, and looli^ down pot only on Dobbin, but even 
on Colond Newcome^ He; wOs a It was notable 

that he had written s>v^ and om agaiiL with enthusiasm about 
Dickers, but 1 could not reoai any in Dickens' 

writings during his lifetime, In Memoriam ” after 

his death." ■ 

I asked him was it as a practical ^ to win a bet that Thackeray 

named the heroine cff ** Pendeimis - afar a famous courtesan then in 
London ? He said he did not ii;noir anything of this, but it could 
scarcely be an accident with a man about town like Thackeray. I 
told him of an inoideht which would have wounded Thackeray cruelly 
had he known it. idte tmto a^^ note to an E^nbuxgh 

Beviewer—^Macvey Ha^r, if a 

complete list of his works, aiddbag: a tovtow in that^^ 
praying that his *Vmight deid mereffully^wdth Hs 

servant.’* He wanted a i^inew to WrU he was eminen^iy entitled, 

and he was zj^t adbamed to ash forditoet unmimr; 

toe letter was exMluted in of «itogiu|^y to 

wailIngTroom of Ihr, doctor at Malvern, where Mookr 

hails, would rtod it entire tranBactknt. 

^^ ■'S:,::': ' ; ■■.■. .. ■ ■ ■ " 

. T to' 

and was much ^ them, espedaOy 

Hildebrand, and 1 inquired about him. He said he was a man cff 




gdi»d bmi^^ 

it was a Icmg tim£, i& lact s^yie^ before be to underst^d 
what sort'the mail He wa$e<msta^ 

l^d>'-s6itli^g^^^^hii '''Ii6ad"-';m 'eimatineip'tbat.;'''^^ - 

<9M^ ^9^)^ as if he was i^t satisfied with^ 

it might be ar»mged .moib^:^ was plaoed early iii i^ 

Ck^loa&ial Offii^/and ^ad got l^ obt^ed' a 

oomplete command of its formulas and agendes^ and It was found, 
whoerer was tfolonial Mmistir^ Stephen was the 

Oi^mes. He bowed to erery siagges^n of the Mintsler, a/nd^ waS as 
smooth as silk, but somehow the thing found 

never to be done at all. Charles lively politk^ ;^ 

named him Mr. Mothereouiatry^that- who foi^midated 

the will of England for oolmiiste,^^^^^^^ was for the most pnrt the 
will of James Stephen:^^^^ i^ts was a dildtante 

kind of tadc, which he took Up 

WTidng that' oould^’be'^ put dr .'^umne 

love'-of the stalgecb. ^asy 'way- 

resem-bliiig the 'Kves df them;,; and- 

inspect their doings with emieib e^yes, but domg like $iem wa no 
part of his purpose 
mended these 

self, but he couM'; 

Latterly, Stephen retired fimm official lilP, and got knighted. He 
retired on account of the doa^ Pf his eon. The young fellow was 
travelling in Germany withcmt n^ at all, and he 

got so. puzzled and irntoted, that h sick at Dresden , and finally 
died. His father and mpthmr had been terribly shattered by this un- 
espected catastiophei and so Stephm and 

retired to his family ^ sleeve of 

life. Hp lived at W toldotoP^^ London now. Stephen 

was-a cjiever man:in-&is-''St|rpB^ ^ -’He' was' <me- :<:if'''the 

Clapham people), and that^ thdr creed to 

human affidrs generally, he had smUB IMIef in potency by this 
time^bne..could See*'■'■'■■' v' 

' V J." ^ -I'"'.. / . 

Steph^^ ■tha'tal^.lMi^^ van 

Airtevelde ** as a striking ]^nre of a popular leaSto^,' wiQi weaknesses 
and shortoOmings^ en4i^not\tb; %idetdis^'^-^^h 
and- expressed'a :desbp- to:^hea^^;6ometoi^1'#vl^ >. 

Tayloi^\he vunde Office, 

but xmt at ali-a m girdEi end But 

vigilant,' es^ oPtSp; 

vtwi' ]^.was aitoget^ 

dlfifsva&t^^^ and silent the most part, 




m: THE mmmmoEm¥)mviEw. 

^ raiber rnmnamejfom ito Ibmal WA^vh# Mp 

Imd been a sailor, and had he stu^ the i^p > ^ald made 

jyi effidbnt eei^ceal^ rai^^ and that 

silent peraietien^ the main thing whioh mi^e SlogUiid 

whatit was. jast now on a c^edy; a de^^ 

hc^ess resitk of which vmld he ooniidevBh^^^^^^^ 

sothing^^^ not Ihe smallest fmi^de of homon^^ man. 

He might be said to be a steadfa^ itndent, i^oi^h he read in all only 
half a dt^ books j‘'but he rewi them a page a Baccm was one 
of them^ ^ light on all anb|eda speculative or praotical 

I said, if I might judge my own feelings, Mr. Taylor was a 
living evidence that there ww to said in poetry for which 
jffose had no ad€M|oate eii^stiM^y 0^ any ratey there were 

men to whom poetry was a :moxe natui^ yeldole of thought. 1 found 
his chief drama a oonstanl enloymenti but hie proe^ even on subjects 
whieh ii^m^ted i!imcmu|!idui»d4y> h!^ There 

was ability and abundli|i^^ Statesman/’ for example, 

■blit I thought-.the:s!^'^;i^^ Minister-of State low, 

and the nmlf^^poor, tmd even immc^ 

Chuflyk replied timit chaiges ' ^^ made against 

the book, but unjustly, as he jndgped; faylw expressed the highest 
ideid he had oonceivied «d among in 

the unprofitaWe It was the result of 

his actmd expeiiesce one ismglbt see; a plea for a juster allowance for 
the many impediments which Imd i^ in working public 

afiairs. Me had a great standing erect, 

and thought we wem tound to acce cheerfully because it was able 
to stand, overlooking :^e fact that a question behind aU that 

—am altogether fundammital quegfeioni—on which our reverence serfotly 
depended. He had a high i^unon of his own class, and a sUmit 
auger, one conld perceive^ at his (CMyle^s) unaccountable contempts 
for officialities. I w<mM proind^ly be int^ khow that he had 
married a chaimiing Httde^ of mine, a daughter of Spring 

Rice, and lived oiit M town. He had g^t his office into such a 
perfect system that he could work it by attending a couple, of: hours 
a day. . 

1 reiffied, laQjg;hingly, ,1hat the whole Cirfl Service, 1 made no dc^ 
would be willing to work their offices in the m^me way if tikey were 
-allowed*. ' 

-Tbu/Loudot Puigis'iK-1349.', 

l^ekiik:^ I ^ke of 

it waa litenuy ptf^ 

pleasimt rmidingi^^ OOuld make nothing of 
the Mmmineri whtih seemed to ine to have no fwfctled^^^;|^ 




• ' . 

I^se. H« repli^ ltaiJ^ for tib^ i^ 
of humaa fmvaleat 

wanted to tibA is^ 

V^hem^ ftllew, who^^ n^ any anionat of k^ia^io ^ aerfioe to 

One wli^ or, indeed, wliom lae did not kiiow, ^ Jane got 

the bag WJi^ MS. of a aorel e^sag^ i^e 

woman, witili nothing beantifni or attiaetire abont her itb oaptiTate wr 
inflame him, but with an iigreeaWe qnaJity ol ti|k, 
it through, cut objeotionabit thingt out of it, ami 
jnuch pains, as one cOnld see, fc» the pMfflSi and it got 
about in London drawmg-rgoms. Se wag a man who 
among people who meant hcilegtly, and, m choee His com¬ 
pany with tolerable auccem^ any opinion ihfrij 

Came to belbire, he made afl noise and clatter 

bter it, imd forwaided derise ; bu% if it 

Ml into disrepate, and other people deaerted he would just leave 
it there, and seek ont it. 

Forster was not a nUni ^ho cW any 

purpose in life which he la^: td.'hap^ ifeendiy, 

and entirely■ sincere'-lh-^i^^fS^^ A.good;.;apilght^. mtm ,^ one 

'mi^t CQnfidently:sayi;‘';^i^ 

I said I bad 

feeble imitations of Fonb&nqna in iheij^mw since 
office in the Board of Trade^ wnd I was surprised to leara that 
the writer was Fonbianque himfelf. The philosophical Es^cals pro¬ 
claimed Foublanque fe lb in Englaxid ; but, 

though he had skUl*and purpose, he seemed to me to altogether want 
passion and seriousness. Hb azyeles^^^ pleasant reading miongh» 
but Jeremy Bentham imd i*|^ild#d not always amalg^ate 

naiuzbily, and pnbUo interests in the 

s{flrk;of .an-opera-bobfev;-V 

: OaA^ replied than 1 suf^posed; 

n seriodi-looking felW^ with fltw in hk eyes, whb seemed to con- 
fitdtW that hit task in &e fallacies of all aorte, 

Which, in fact, he did with and skill. I 

rejoined that bis paper had been the mgan of the educated Radioals 
wiib flourkhed in Eughmd in tile era, builM hid sMfted 

round becoofe that 

Fonblanque had tiianged under the mflue^ of fant not 

at all with consoioas dklioneBty. Lord whfei he came home, 

asked him to down in 

V society, yolbto ib»dmti^vand■:■so^ 

philowqphioal 

he a3i was in hiBi te :iiay on that suhjeot^ 
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* 

Alt^a ii6ira^p«r 

printer, wlio owned 

of them; a manaltoiji^^ free Iroaa to oi 

the ordinal ecl^OM ofparliamenhw in 

Eagknd who qpmdy deciare^ the 

WMgs, and iiow It eviwywhere seen thatmaud. 
He wrote hia jcpriial; there was notbihg Teiy deep 

in themj aiieitto they eTer ihere meant aomething 

always. He spe^ on ^ Innetions and aaes of litesatore in a 
very natorid maimer. But he BeHeved in imth^ but a poor 

barren theory of life, oim essentially a dili¬ 

gent and npright maHj and he ttmned dte a newspaper which, on the 
whole, was the bes^ arfiole of be foimd imywhere 

England just now. 

In (xmneetaon wiS and smd I 

had read his dramas and could never 

get over the oonvictioa that Kis the result of unduly 

favourable eritidsM by hm lifeei«aiy aehbdi^ of two generations. 

Carlyle said not so in any smsbr He had lived among 

literary people from the Hme; ^ <%a^ Jiamb and Leigh Hunt, 
had probably (^ne Hiam; and kept coquetting with 

letters from that time to sovthey took an interest in bixn 

and praised his piays~overipmtaM ; .but Talfourd had 

not stimulated or invited thk so^ 0 It was quite true, 

however, that his repimmion w^ ^ , There was no 

potency in him; ngihmg beyond^^^^^^^^^^^^ unless it was a sort of 

pathetic loytdty to^hk eaif^ He had learned something 

of Charles lismb’s fantastic things. Lamb bad 

no piactioal senro in hipi^^ a^^ was accustomed to 

torn into quips and , jests whatever tu^ an ill simple to 

younger men, who had to live their Brea in a world which lbs alto¬ 
gether serious, and wharo it behoved fhehi to emiuder thmr poajttbn 
in a spirit quite other t^sn joooee a wrong path 
nether darkness. ' 

.1 aidced him about CapMn Sterlings Hie Thu^^ He described, 
his early career, whudi is now snflMienHy^^]^^ and passed pn4p 
his method of fabric^ Tim CkphaiU)^ h 

used^'to';&&«y:i^^.-limdjmi .e»»d'-' 

the topik 

of-the^:d^#:;?mp^;v^a||i|^^ down m.'liissto^'^i^ ■ 

e^qn-ess ets^ee wero thinkin;^ 




England ^oidd pagan aM awa^ ^ gm^teat 

popdar ]cra|ii«diife day^^: deeparj^ tihan 

Oobbetfc^ and 1^ %igmni% Inq^^ a 

^ It ^jSte^ who owr^ ^ l?a ^ 

sa# was no jgbod^^^^ to oome 1^ 

and i^atm tbo wholo Beel was^^ b^ It wan 

rtmioiwed up and down, in l^e tzivid talk of 
wan pud i^r iMs chan^^ this #aB^ d Stoirliiig 

had ad»d on his knowledge and oom^eti^ pame to 

bvi^e oonyid^ns of his empkiyars. |n the lost 

his intellect by a paralytic stibke; ha wodd ts& aensihiy 

enough, but his talk wanted, iequenoe w At wosst he 

nerer uttered mere nonsense.^^ 1^ 

writings considerably, which was %y h^ wonderful when one 

considered the despicable make^hlits^^ inane trimliries which 
formed the bulk of what was caSsd newsjMq^ Antony, 

whom I had met at Oheyae iiW end elsewhere-^Majcv Steriin^ 
his^son. ■ ■ ■■■■; ' 

''' As we were th^ wHs ' a^:man - there, 

it would please'Mm : When'he was 

publishing ^ Sartor," onl](r two teen dd the Ihoe of Ihe globe recognised 
in it anything riiapa^eB; One of them 

was Emerson, then a in America; the other a 

Cork priest named O’Shea* BoSt Of i^em wrote to Fraser; and said : 

Let us have mcne of ^ Teufeladrachh,’ for the man decided^ means 
something." At that time it was^^i^^ renown, bd a 

question d living or not Uvmg, ^ vezy grateful to these 
men'feA ^tamely'-wm^-:^^^^^^^^ 

I told him nOiy% Father O’Shea; He 

would be sure to meet 'hite^ of my Briends m 

Ocifc; or we would esM on him if he pteferited. 

prooeeded to ib 

hoteie up in the Hi^knds, whtee ha and his wilb Ihred/ far enough 
away from. any intelligible m^eatmre. ‘ 3^ nearest aeighboars lay 
dve mil^ mspeo^ kind of p^ple whom wife 
connected with befoiw mamage, but who ^ught him, as he was 
mmugA^ a^^ this time, a strange, dreamy sort of Ibliow, who had 
teiS^g M ta& a^t as jurach as the 

away, and^-Ms^Ostm Mi^r'and mother 
distance,-saEMi. ifay'i&M quite alone 
M years. It was hsrsAa Wrote all the 

reviews, Imt. sh .they produtie|^ 



mvmw. 


fjawna, ilBtei^ed to *rite ito Wndto “ Sarto-” and 

brongbt it np to I/ondoiit iSiipiWtiilde bodtoiki^jfinndd bugr? it 
fiost hiiBi or ao mnob as publiib' ik; So fwisd tho.^^bMsatnro'of 
liOndDn at • disl^^ 

remiun it 'at-^tiossr .qnaidlim'' > r-'In 

the end fSator toiitoiM to bdee 
heliersd it mnst Lara bsM abost eighty pdted^-^^x^ 
eTer/topDtfi% Odpies of it t^^ in T<dime8^ and this waa tiie 
▼ay ths book geft iti^ pahteihadi ' 

When Ktaser oMisented to jrat maga^e, he ent 

down the paymmt £6 a i&ei^ Wbea;^ produeed fifty oopies of the 
entire thing ooUected togetitbr, hitf a fiham oi^s^ w to men 
of letters in Edinbnigh^ one df « aa mnoh as adknowledged 
the receipt... 

l ashed him if the jsb^muit tfvlim ho^aMfi}eTV. to prefixed to 
“ SMtOT ” was genuine. He ssidrsa^toy.A was geanine. H was the 
vardiot.^one :0f.' was..;helie\red to'be the 

man-* Hia opiniaB w«k altogethsirfiMronmUe, if any one cared 
to know, thwi Wiitos of tiie Jd|l 9 am», and the like of them, 
{ffononnced cu thC hpok when itwsaa|;l|iiK| published as a whole. He 
had not ionnd fitmWw a primtc^^ otherwise, indeed. 

His earliest expm^toents had fidhsisltUlBth^ to find acceptance from 
able editms, sasd wh«*j Je^^j he 'awne to he recognised as a 
writer who had Somethhig to editoa w»e still alarmed at the 
nnheard-of <^nk8» he ^^ld^|»ted> tod proba^ because be did not 
wear the re(»gnissd UtoHuy HriHiy of IfitepecM for some 

penmmtot place ip ihb witJt little ssul, tod had commonly oden 
bread as bto3^*aptted to toy ams^e in England. He oonld 
testify tibat the Ibaraiy prOfesstos^M it is called, had not been to 
him by anyineshs a itod fiowh^ fidthimlk andhoney. He might aay, 
were it of any mCmtot ^at all, th^ Jtoragh be had a certain faculty 
of work in him, the womto who last sensational 

novel had prolpblf gU*WfW*f hto strapge 

ventnres than he had': been pmd by tilie wh«^ bookat^dii^’ maft; finm 
the beginning to thM hffto 

.■\ > L Bootosia^ 

Tatter *o JSiMtwdw.—**»« toHior of t» a powos et WswoA 

dUpUys bMetodtto»«om* of mM|^ «k4 iiSpnniOB, oaaiidw»to.|^ 

■ndknbwledge; but wtietiwr * not it wtod tatt witU tbe pobUo seems aOBDWul. 
Fora/« «r*i|ivUof Urnt taad it is tod Itoe : it woald have suited b*^ as an es»y 
or artidla tbasas a ndama ’Hm tothOrhas no (test tact; bie ,«lt ie ^neiitir 
baant fUdjaWMe oae: of the .Oetmas Sanm ,w&> tsbk to lewins^on tables, and 

anewOreditofiSWMleaiWng to toUvely. ftflwapbtkatimsteBMlt _ 

BoAeOtr u MtUar.—‘‘ Allow to to siw tbat sadi ia Jlittle 

mora:tot:m^|SihW.»£9Nat:.Wl .w«tt as, aa dd**®*., 

permiaBion I sofii ym jHaL to a g^tlemao ih tike liipheit cjaesiif mob of lenani'ana 
aa aoooffiplielMd GeeM«4elN>L^ I now eoolose you hi* opiaioa, whiohs jon 
upon it, is a io8t one; and 1 have too high an opinion of yoar goo# sense to, Ico. &c. 







I suggested liad been tbe critics 

to readers to who his not cmly naw» but were sare 

. to be pnasfliBg-aBd:«4atpifag;'v ^ 

ijsi t6 crit^ an^ iobn Mill 

bad wf&tan ia£ in wk>ns quarters 

bat critic^sni in generd 

become the idlest babble* Some of tbe fpoli^est and 
ehaliowest speculations about bb boobs bad app^ir^ in tbe &im 4^ 
Deux Mandes by the editor; but very lately' some pirpeie m Cmm- 
by a writer named, or who signed Mmsett, con- 

tamed a deeper and truer estimate of bb ti^eoiy of 
interests than he bad met anywhere in a review* before* 

Method OF Work. 

Speaking of bb method of work, be^' M be had found the little 
wooden pegs which wasberTOben emj^oy to fasten dotbes to a line 
highly convenient for ke^ii^ together bib notes and agenda on 
the same speobl point. It wee on a screen in 

bis workroom engrav^ portmb, no bet^ cbuld be bad, of 

the people be was then writing about. It kept the man 

steadily in view, and one zunet have a deaur inxSjj^ of him in the mind 
before it was in the him be seen ^ the reader. 

I said it was bard to re^ dii ppztraits. X bad seen in an exhibition 
in Paris a portrait of %bibgibrre irt the dimax of bis influence, and 
be looked like a pladd ptovindal practitioner wbcNse brow bad not 
broadened with power Wrink^^^ responsibility ; and I added, 
laugbing,tbat be was not In the least sea-green 1 saw at tbe same 
time two contemporaiy portrait of XVI., borrowed from some 
historie cblteau, as little Hke each other as Hamlet and Pdbnius. 
In one of them the artist Imd idediaed ^e a eertain 

strength and dignity as the emrlcatore of a 

constitntiona) king^it was sud^ comisiniplace cotmtenance 

as the dagueiT^ sometua^ /unsxi^^ and a clumsy 

figure on whidi royal mflilne^ lodlmd ^uite o 
. ' Them was'8dimtbng.'k>;.g^ could 

hardly fsil to recogniee as audietbio* It looked an actual man, 
^'^witb :a:^oos8istent in the 

me -mach 

; m-'liwaiMH^giob^v’nit to the 

><Mi.<hu?^]e toiariog Mid Tinting UteHt7peefla,lM kming Mt editioa 
of “Sartor ’’ in Ameiics, wd ae fotit^. X . 
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I adfied him if Bmeraoii^ ideas could as ottgiiiaL He 

replied that Emeraon had, in the dri^ lMtaiioe, taken hk^^^s^ otft 
of “ Sartor and c^er of his <Gjkl;1^s) writingfi, but he isi^ed it but 
in a way of his own. It was ikeed undoubtedly f ikt Ime^ 

son constant Jsrgobl^ one ntod^ed by a 

precisely (^)ppsite had not a broad ihteHect, but^^k 

clear, axid fkkkMxtioa wridngswanted^^ c^^ 

and a dec^TB inte^ result. One was cxmstantly disappcnn^^ ^ 
thmr suddenly stoppmg shcsi ao^ leading to nothing. They were fad 
of beautito-^-HlUunondB, or at lime^^ strung 

on a thread, which had no iieoessary ocntoec^^ with ^h other. He 
frequently hit upon isolailied trnthsy but ^ey remained isolated—th^ 
nowhere combined into an intoLligll^ theory of life. 

I asked him if he four4 mtoe in the man than in his writings. He 
said. No; when toeycame tol^ m 

constantly frund to dash.^^^^^ every man’s self-will 

ought to be cultivate^ that men would grow virtuous and submissive to 
just authoriiy, need no coercion, and all that Sort of thing. He knew 
there were men up and down thf wodd^dt to govern the rest; but he 
conceived toat, when such a man wto of being put in 

the seat of authority, he ought to W fetters, as a thing 

daugeroos and destouotive. He bore, howcive^ with great good humour 
the utter negation and oontradieticm of Ms theories. He had a sharp 
perking little fac6,.and he ko]^ bobbing it iip and down with “ Yissir, 
yissir” {mimicking) in ansWer to ob|ectlbnB or expositions. He got 
mixed up with a set of phHahthro^sts, but I told him, Carlyle added,' 
tlmt we had long ago discovered what sort of a set they were, and 
that they would be mightSy rejoiced to get any decent captain to 
march at their head. Emerson, however, oou^ induced on any 

conditions to appkud their tordid the panacea of cold 

water. * ./ 

..... 

He met Father O’iShw repeatedly Cork. I was present durkg 
their interviews, but, as he has given accocmt them bimarif 
in the ^VEeminlecences,^ I ^ * 

**Bidn slightly X rntmm ; toke^^to 

o’clock,--announces finnself ! Father (who 1 thought hid 

dead ;) to my ^tcmkhment e^ a Uklo gtoyhaimd^ mteUigentrandtbied 
looking man, with much gesdcdhtion^ h<mndlem Ic^al welcome, red witlii 
dinner and some wine, engages that we are to meet to-morrow,-^^and again 
with el welccme, goes 1^ way. This ihtoar 15 

yeaie agb^ lmd li^ American one 0^ the A 

who and didn’t 

with * remembered' ^hhn.''irinoe,;^h^ 

before k-eniquiriw hk underatood somehow 

and now! JTo bed, alter brief good ni^t to Hidiy; and, 



as* 

t 

'wrmdow (z&asses noistill jt) oeei^r § A«M.^get to 

^eepotajl.”' ... -V'..,V:- ^■ 

Next 4^7 be wt Father O’Sbea at diniier wi% Denny Lane, 
aiOQtlw ex^poHtical prisoner, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mae brown Irish figujre, Denny [he says]; distiHeiVrax-repeler; frank, 
hei^y^honest ahr; like 

' ** Opposite vie at dinner was ^Father Shea, di4acbic, loud^poken, courteoiw, 
every way—a true gentleman and priest in the Irish style. . . . • 
Good 0*Shi^ who 1 hear labpnrs diligent^^ong a ]ai^e poor tek; [has] 
*1 or 4 curates: and though nothing a 1!^ truly a series man,'’ 

We made a brief stay at Killarne^, our host bring Shine Lri 
who had barely escaped imprisonment in the late trouMea^^'Tesio 
denoe, Castle Lough, was pna of the show p^es of Billarneyia^ 
he brought Carlyle to the points of riiihf interest in the Lake i^triot. 
There is a long account of this ekperiehce in the Reminiscences/’ 
but it does not invite citstbn. 


A Ej»ey B(MirasxM 

The land question was a cdnetimt tO|dG, and one day, as we drove 
through the county Ken^y l a criloquy on Irish landlords, 

in winch Carlyle was dispps^ to insist that dilterence of religion 
made the people unduly by inviting hivi to get 

off our car, and enter ^ that he 

might judge for himself what sort of homes a landlord who professed 
the same creed as hk tenants provided for them. Here is the account 
he gives in the Eemmisoen^^the people, and their 
homes: , * 


liog without limit, ragged people in sinull force world^ 
lan^idly at their scantlings or peats, no other work at all; look hungiy in 
their nkg$; hopriess, air as Of creatures sbnk beyond hope. Look into one 
Of their huto un<kr prri^oe ri a draught of water ; dark, 

narrow, <100 women nurrijEig/other young Woman on foot as if for work ; 
but it is narrow, dark, as if the people and thrir life were covered under a 
tub, or * tied in a sack’; all things sme^^ too with a liquid green ;— 

^ the, cow (I find) has her haMtatkn here vrith^ No water; the p^r young 
ykriim produces buttermilk ^ in real I her a riiiQkg. Duffy had 
dene t^ like in the irijrihi^ cc4^^ ritto in the 

addNtoi that a ky In fever th^ these weire ih^ Wreferiil^ popu- 
].a^kn:'X:'8aw.m'Irriand.^^^ '.^■I4vev'ari:.''^e\.l4)!ri-^^ .can beg, 

riid kb/(iri> merits Ninniitee’e people, he 

never h^a aito^ bqg, iuri I know not what. Bog 

e^'^reriekrikhle,. lime .everywhere m'it.: .«wi|t :ridt?4o-;Xiri^v'l|^^ and the 
l0kk,m^.wliKtover'th^ 

hoW hcnrse Lany, udueb he had up at 

(Ikrigiiap^^^ into klk^horiBnatiQn, but, on 

became. 
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dissatisfied ter manat one day, were ridiag on tite niioSW, 
tmd proposed Lerry. Up to tiat laoment Bed 

dcitti^ and mttoc^ble, ake)^ Jane got on bis Wk be behaved 
himself lilro a gentleman; He was on hbimur, an^ ccmdadted bimsdf 
aocordingly. 

I snggeS^ that his conntry, knew wh^ he whs well- 

treated, and bed a decid^ objection to perpetual whip and q)ur. ! 

Miss (yNmUi. 

During our journey tbough the county Cork €arlyle decided to 
visit Sir William and Lady Beecher, to he had brought itiirp- 
ductions from Major Storiing, and he quitted me a day or two for this 
purpose. I was curious of JUdy Beedbe^ who was once the 

famous Iri^ actress Miss 

He said he could not contrive to like her* She was a striking 
figure, but she had cold, cruri ejjss, i©d a siie^ air which 

Was altogether disagreeable. 1^ tived m stem reserve, and imposed 
her ligorouB formal chaincto^ upon her household and everything 
about her. Her face might once, have been handsome, but he did 
not think it ever could have bee^ beantafnl to him. It was now 
worn and &ded, but her bearii^vwaa^^^^s^ striking. 

1 asked if I was to imply that she played the tragedy queen in 
private life. ’ 

No, he said, nqtbing could be ngsre simple and systematic than her 
habits. She lived in constant obedience to what she called her duty, 
a sort of thrall of the ThiHfrtdne Articles and that sort of thing. 
Veiy smcerely, t<^ 

When he arrived she had erideatly not liked him, and peered at 
him through her cold blue eyes, half shut with anxious scrutiny; but 
shecatne to like haiji better aft^a^s, and opened them a little. 
There was an immmm portrait of hi as Juliet, the one oommoply 
engraved, he believed,, whirii the artikb had. taken out to Bussia when 
the Emperor Imught hm but his brother brought it back, ,^d 
the oM baronet puH^aped ;^, There was much more geniaUty japd 
kindliness about the in the than the lady exhadtetlpt 

now. She spoke about: her former 

quite above all ae^ients of that kind s as a Spvereiipi might specdt of 
some incident of her early life in esm There were tw6 yoang 
daughters, the youngeri; really a lovely little lassie, and throe boys ; 
two were gpix^ to be l^rristers, and one wro a roldtrir in Oani^. 
The old Wdnet, who was stricken with ffisease, was a 
gentJema%'.]ri^:^the^^^^ a thorough Ehg ltiih : t^^ *' 

Owr inro!lfeg;^j^j^;-a^ noted in-'^thh 

Ixmg kTO! streel^ to oUr rail ; etotm in ^ Kve 

there.—Station, stirit confiried; amid rainand IHtffy stands there, with 
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Iii54,.tev|ng smil 0 , a gM sighi ^ mf so m qmnibua, with 

' and Ml that have a 

’^hdow pi^ed) . to * Crni«e*a Hot«!^?y^u|«iBi himself^ a lean, eagerdooking 
man ^ forty, most reverent of as is wRii 

^ ue. Private room; and ambitiooB—dinner^ (awoet^reade, 

salmon, 4^®) and uneatables.” 

24.-—Glove shop; Limerick gloves, soat^ly n^e now buy a 
pkir of (sloth gloves; n.b. have my gntta'percha shoes out 
leather, gutta having gone like t^ cheese on the pavii^ 
weather; right glad to have leather shoes again! BjreaMast had,; confused 
inanity Of morning, settling, (fe®, about noon Duffy goes away for Oalway; 
and I am to follow after a day. Foolish young limerii^ ph^osopher,—a 
kind of * Young Limerick ’ {niuher Old nor Young In^nd), in smoking 
room (wretched place), smokes with me while Dul^ is go ; 

shewed me afterwards the locality of the Mltchel-and-me^ tragi¬ 

comedy, and ciceroned me thro’the stwets, ^uafe ITiithanlc at 3^ p.ir.; 
lean triangular visage (kind of < O^eniisty' i Irish accent, ^together 

English in thought, sp^h and ways, Itntkmal exact inan; long before 
any other I could see in these i^rts.^’ 

We had brief saatoiiea of talk at lamerick when the day'S sight¬ 
seeing waa done. 

1 asked him if he knew making of a poem ealled “ Festua.” A 
hard-headed young of 

convenient bookbinding, a voluuie, which he smd I 

might take without 8cr|iple,M never open it again : it was 

the maddest rhapsody evw iibSuted in legible type. This was “ Festus,'’ 
but I found it to be rkfh hi |^try and sparkling with imagery of 
singular freshness and power. 

“Festus” he said he " had never read, but he underntood it was 
“ Faustus ” in a new.garment, a ecMPt cd lunar shadow of Faust. Having 
eaten his pudding he was C(mtebt^ ^aQd^ no inclination to eat it 
again poem made a great sensation in New England^, 

and imght kavo mmts of wM^^ not aware. A troublesome 

fool bad volunteered to bring the author, BaU^ to Oheyne Bow, and 
it was probable he (Qariyfe) had^^ treated him well He was 
abrupt and impatient; he believad# codfounding Bail^^^ the 
who had volunteered to be sponsor fbrhim. Hie young man 
"wis'writing notNr for a Nottingham of ^ch his 

fa^mr was printer, ^ somethmg of sort. 


Irish Hisronr. 

'■^'^;^;:wia'i|^nbeiv^^ '^he '.went ' -fought 

jdd- ^«*v' :■ imtiquaiy, 

' :Dublin>, wak:"^®;:;^;^ Bryan 

Boioibdb tbi ancient eonstitatiOa of Ifeland^not 

a^very seribia csiamity one might surmise. It was vrorkihg well, 

at any rate-^ill Bir^n oon- 
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qxiered and 'fought into shbjectum the subordinate prtam. Bi^a#« 
pleased the itnmortal bat fhe other parties pleai^ INin 

Bzjran Boroihme/his fnends his ocmqaestg^ 

and Danes, pre^sHdied to one% inind anl3r interminable^ 
chaos, or if there might; as my head^'Slmking gnmnd^^ 

plan more or less inteiligibie, it was not worth semehing for. 
there was h |^od teidly impreo^re and worthy to be 

remembered, when the island undoabtedlj sent missionarieB thionghoat 
all the world then known to manidnd, when was a sort of model 
echool for the nations, and in verity an Maud of saintB. A book 
worthy to be written by some large-minded Inshman was one on 
that period, aocompanied by another^ wMeh nnhappily would be a 
tragic* contrast, on the present and f^^^ 

I said it was an Irish ^ lyt and he desired, but I 

thought there was more need of mi Irish "VOhartiam,” a vehement 
protest against the wickedness of ignorant and persistent mis^ 
government. 

There yrm misgovemment ^oagh in Ireland, he said, and in 
England too^ where, however, it wsa encountered in an altogether 
different spirit. Thw lon^g aftw 8^ was not a salu¬ 

tary appetite. There was scarcely a mah^ hf should say, among the 
whole catalogue of Biyan BormhmeS: trouble of recalling* 

I suggested that they would compwm favourably wit^ the English 
rulers from Henry VIII. to George IV., both aagust personages 
included. 

Henky VIIL 

Henry [he said], w|^n ope came to omisider the circumstances he 
had to deal with, would he seen to be one of the best kings England 
had ever got. He had the right sttf & for a king, he knew 
his own mind; a jwitsient,resolute,decisive man, one could see, who 
understood what he wanted, which wee the first condition of success in 
any enterprise, and by ivhat methods^ to He saw what 

was going on in eccleiriafrical cirbles^^ a time in England, and 
perceived that it cxiald not contintfe m reinlts vcsy toagieal %r 

the kingdom he was apjpomted to rute; ^ 
tually. He had gyi^y, mutinous, unvc^^ 
chastise them was ioroi^ to do many thisj^ which in these 
mental times an enlightened public opinion would alto^ 

gether condemn but when one loplc^ into the matter a Uttle^it was 
seen that "Hmiy for the most pwt was right. 

I snggei^ ^lat am^ the things he wanted and im^ hOw to^g^ 
was Bs lcng#^]^ Turk, 

a more hnmaite OMrthod to hai^ taken them, like that pote^^ 
taneouriy than ntod 



ii^uig one to make room , imother, imd tto 
to 4isgrf«» itself by; sancJa^^ 

XJarlyle tkis metbbd^^ dSd 

iiot beip much to the nnder^iimdmgf it. He wusi e true rukar at a 
time ’^hen the will of the Lord^s anointed coomtef for something, and 
it .^as likely that he did not regard lamseh! as dolog rnimsg 
these things orer which modern senlimentidit^ greir so impati^ 

Thb Ohelsba PiaiLosppBY. > 

'' Apropos of the difficnlly most people ironld hare in accepting his 
theory of Henry’s character (which the reader wiH remember was not 
yet gilded and varnished by Mr. Fronde), I spoke dP oiher diifetilties. 
I told him a scoffing Mend 6f mizie^^^m that the Chelsea 

Philosophy included two theories impbamble to reconcile; one insisted 
that a man without a purpose in life Was no better than carrion, the 
other that a man who affirms he bad a piii^> 08 e was a manliest qnaok 
and impostor. For myself, 1 said| I found a difficulty of a similar 
nature, which 1 would be glad to ^ have cleared up. He taught that 
a man of genius is comnK»9% <|idte nnconsdotu of the gift, and he 
treated with contempt la w ^ professed to be so 

endowed. Suppose, I a3de^;lE^;|^^^ Are yoU a man of genius ? 
If yon say No, how am I tl^^ as a satisfactory answer ? If 

you say Yes, consider*<m OlsA what consequence fellows. 

He laughed, and said tbatj Mtk deductions for the praeti^ 

purpose in view, on each oocasbn, iffi this would be found to be 
altogether in harmony. ^ As to bimself, a forlorn and heavily laden 
mortal, with many miseries to abol^, or subdue into silence, he made 
no claim to preteiuatural endowtUmts ^ any sort ; few mortals less. 
As for gemufl, genius was in some senses strict vigilance, veracity, 
and Mellty to eveiy; mortal must cherish, if his life was 

not to have a tragic w After a long pause pf silent meditation 
he‘went on:' *'■ 

One had to aceei^ the mnifes^^ ; how else ? Not one 
iU w million spoke truth in or acted it, and hence 

tBt condition of Uni^. Thousands of wietches in die poor-house, 
hundreds busy fex<^hnziting or foreign toUring in complete 
indiftmuce^ t^ A man of the rascal who set up a 

bank of lies as his capital and eqmpment ^ not have 

eadsled befere the but now yon foUn^ mmi of that 

clheis whemm ydn^ to up and down Plain dealing 

B it was 

hinder ai^ harder to get an honest thing 

whteh^ "to be, ■ ; sometbing ;'daam«fully 

resffit of this sort of 

66d% ^ one 
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I told him that a lirelj yonng man of mj aoqnaintanoe insisted 
that there was something to be sf^ lor shoddy. For his part, he did 
not want coats, trdasers, hats, i^d handkerchiefs ^ to for erer, and 

make a man look j^e a cari^tnre of himself. If they lasted a shorter 
time they cost less you could renew them oftener. A hat that 
would look well lor twelve months,* if ever there was such a hat, Qost 
a sum for ifhidfc 3 ^u could equip yourself with a shoddy hat once a 
quarter,: having freshness as well as novelty of structure. And women 
were able to dress infinitely better aud more effectively at the same 
cost under the ^oddy system. 

Yes, he said, there was always m AdvoecUm Diaholi who had a 
good word for Ms distinguish^ client, but the less men trafficked In. 
that sort of commodity the better it would be lor them. 

.Buckw:.- ■ 

I asked him about Buckle. I had recently read the first volume 
of his introduction to a ^‘History dE CivilisafiQD in England,’* and 
thought it exMbitod prodigious reed a remarkable power of 

geueralisatidn; but the style seemed td me clumsy, and coloured with 
perpetual egotism. Oarlyle said not be pestered reading 

the book beyond the exfaacto; one 1^ the weekly papers. 

Buckle had a theory of life one could see to wMch he re(|aired his 
facts to infallibly Corr68pond~-^t their peril \laughin<J]. 

1 suggested that Mr. Buckle had valuable materials. 

Macaulay, with the same fec^ half a dozen essays, 

which would become familiar to every reading household in England, 
aud there was another writer who wodld have extracted the essential 
oil from them to better purpose. Budge’s theory was that the world 
owed its progress* not to the inffue^ce of religion or the arts of 
civilisation, but to what he called inquiry — meaning scepticism. 
From it, he inmsted* came reiigh^ libeil^y imd gradual re¬ 
cognition of political righto. The philosopher of Chelsea taught that 
the ccrarse of history w«^ % the li’^s g^ Mr, 

Buckle insisted that it regulated % the c^ 

Nations were misM, ho affirmed, by sufficiOntiy inv^g^lng 
natural causes, lb r^arded the human race as the bondrslkves of 
external phenomena ; a rich soil cw a tompertUe cUmate 
weMtb, and civilisation followed but never preceded the mreabion of 
capitidi Civilisatioh sprari;^ up in an alluvial ami, or hnd^ a genial 
sky; and the distribution of wealth as well as the oration was 
governed 

The eteriml iairO of the Carlyle said, told an alti^ether 

different stoiy, ai^ the m^ refused to recognise them, or insisted 
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<k reoc^todang wdrld on a f^eoty <ed Mb waa ncd 
the pam$ of listening to. ^ ^ y 

People kept asking him, Have yon read Backless book ? ” Bat he 
aneweted that he had not, and was hot at all )ikd|h to do so. He 
saw bits of it from time to iSme in reviews, and & nothing 
iii them but shallow dogmatism and inoidinate oono^ 
literature had got into such a condition of falsity and exaggeration 
that one may doubt if we should ever again a genuine book. 
Ptobably not There were no longer men to write or to read 
them, and the ultimate result of that sort of thing was one winch 
might be conceived. 1 said it was not pleasant to be^n life with so 
dark a look-out. 

1 askea him about the party of Young Italy and its leader. 
Mazzini, he said, was a dimmuhive, dark-visaged, little fellow, 
with bright black eyes, about the stature of that newspaper Barry 
whom we had encountered at Cork.* was a perfectly honour¬ 

able and true man, but possessed^^^ % wild cmd fandfnl theories 
borrowed from the French Bepublicans. He believed in Georges 
Sand and that sort of cattle, and was altogether unacquainted with 
the true relation of things in this world. The best thing that had 
ever befallen him was the opening.ofhia letters by Sir James Graham; 
he was little known in Lmidos bdEore that transaction; known, in 
fact, to few people except the oiTOle in Cheyne Row. But afterwards 
be had innumerable dinner invitationB, and got subscriptions up and 
down London for his Italian sojl^is and other undertakings. 

Diaby 1854.—I spoke to Mi». Carlyle of Mazzini, whose name just 
then was a good deal in the newspapers. She said his chara^r, 
which was generous and self-devoted^ was greatly spoiled ly a spirit 
of intrigue. He was always thinldng what advantage he could get 
out of every ocouriience. 

Advaiitage for his cause 

"^as, advankge Sir his oanse, man 

should It was he who planned the dinner of revolutiomsts 

at lat«iy,:wi^ Ammioan 

into such a scimpe. The Consui, a young AtE^rma^^^^^MSaunder^ was 
probably his name—pestered Maa%im to dine wi^h^ pe would 

only consent on condition that Gmbaldi> 
and the rest Were invited. An old Pole, it was aiidt had to bomw 
a iioVereigp ^ hki um^ of great 

r^lts in Huh®^ firom the; which 

■would;.te p%i^^i|ife with' an. Atqeid^;btt^ ■Lediu-Bollin 
auA othe^^ the first thme, 

f Michael Jofi^ ltoy, thsa 

■■ ..YQl,. txi. . . D. ■ 
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and probably never again. In fact, it was all a stage play, wbioh 
Mazzini expected to produce the effect of a sincere and seriotis 
transactaon.* 

I said 1 had 8i:q^>o^d him to6 grave and pimd fer anything like 
a trick. She Said he was certainly grave and dignified, but he some¬ 
times uttered trivial senti^ with this air of gravity and 

digmty, ih a way that was intensely comic. He was entirely en¬ 
grossed in his purpose, however, while one of his brother triumvirs 
in the government of Borne actually wrote to London to say that the 
Westmin^ Me^yim need not daipidr of an article he had promised, 
he would send it with the delay of a month or two. This was a 
national tribune pour rite. 

Lykch Law. 

Speaking of strikes, he said artisans had probably been ill-used; 
Injustice was to be met with in edl d^axtments of human afl^rs,. but 
they had attempted to x%ht by methods which could on 

no account be tolerated—systematised outrages resembling the ugly 
gambols of Lynch law beyond the 4^ 

I suggested that somelhmg for Lynch law. It was 

the only chivalry of the old type in the world, which righted 
wrongs and ohasrised evil-dotes for simple love of justice. Its 
oMci^s might be regained imag& persons as the knight- 
errants of the nineteenth century. 

Carlyle laughed, and said #iey were knights worthy of the century; 
blind, passionate, ignorant of real justice, and intolerably self-confident 
in their ignorance. Lynch law was the invention of a people given 
to loud talk and self-exhibition, who had done nothing considerable 
in the world that he had ever heard of. 

At Galway our host was a man who had afterwards a remarkable 
career—Edward Butler, then the editor of a Nationalist journal, who 
had been a State prisoner recently, aid became a few years later 
leader of the Sydney bar and Attorney-General of New South Wales. 
In the Beminiscenbes 'V Carlyle notes a curious rmoMre ukf this 
time: ■ 

“ Hospitable Incheon Jbx>m tlm good editor, new, I 

think ;—m great tumult, in blazing dusty sun, we im get sested^^^ l^ 

* Tuam CJp/ quite full and-—Walker [introduction from Major l^iteHng, 
brother of John SteriingJ recognising me, inviting warmly both Duffy and 
me to his house at Sligo, and mounting up beside me, also for Tuam this 
night,—rcdl prosperously away, Duffy had almost rubbed shdulders with 
Attcaney-General Monidian; a rather sinister pcdite geni^i^ in very 

♦ Toeday last. the eve of Washington’s birthday, G. N. Usodew, Ssq., the 
American Oonard at l«oixdot^ gave an iuteimtioiuk^ at his roiidieuoe, when there 
were present Mr* Bucteniwi, Kossnth, Mazzini, Ledru-Kollln. ®r J. Walmiley, M.P., 
Garibaldi, W<vceU, Orsbai, Polsfy, Herfzen, and Mr. Welsh, AttaehA to the Legation in 
LoDdon.’’---/Khstfr0tsd Xondoii Feb. 25,1S64. ” 
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oleaix linen, who B^ve hard to have got him hanged lately,* but couldn’t, 
su^ was the hcf^ornksa condition of the thing called < Law ’ in Ireland/* 

The Queen’s College, of which G^way seemed to be particularly 
proud, planted on the lonely foid desolate shor^ Conib, 

oppoiute the poor-house, appeared to Carlyle like a t^uc^ gentle¬ 
man sitting in the mud waiting for relief from the establkdini!^ 
the way. 

On our journey towards Sligo an incident occuired so unexpected 
and characteristic that it deserves to'be mentioned. inside 

''passengers by a mail coach, and b^ore it started a young bride and 
bridegroom on their honeymoon joined us. The bride ives farming, 
and Carlyle courteously talked to her about sight-seemg and the 
pleasures of travelling, mounting at times to higher themes, like a 
man who never had a care. He gc^ out of the coach for a moment 
at a roadside station, and the bride, whom 1 happened to hate known 
at Belfast, from whence ^ came, immediatdy exclaimed, Who is 
that twaddling old Scotchman who aHows no one to utter a word but 
himself?” I was so tiehded by this illustra^on of the folly of 
scattering pearls in unsuitaUe ^abesi that 1 burst into a gnfhw of 
laughter, which was not eaeUy ezthagi^ In the evening Carlyle 
asked me what 1 had hem laiif^ybsg iiti so^ 1 told him, 

expecting him to be as mudil I was. But philosophers, 1 

suppose, don’t like to be laughed at by young brides, for he was as 
much disconcerted by the ihcStot as a beau of four-and-twenty. 
The absurdity of her judgment he refused to see, and was disposed 
to insist that she was merely a ebarming embodiment of the 'hm 
jHtpuli, for undoubtedly he was an old Scotchman, and probably 
twaddled a good deal to no purpoim* 

Moke 

During our western joum^ iho talk one day was confined to 
tribes. I asked him if he had ever oome to any det^ion as to the 
authorslup of ** JuntitK” He leplie^^^ that in his c^union it did hot 
matter a brass farthmg to any humen being who wab d^unius; 1 
rejoined that erne could well be indif^rent to it 

was aUeged tohbhad th^ honour of either Burke, Chgfiibm, 
or Grattan, There was a library of controversy on the questioii-— 
bookSf pamphlets, essays, and articles—the writers of which must 
have set a oonm^R»Eid>le vidue the solution 0^^^^ It 

lurobably did not, Oarlyle said, concern the honour ol ^urke and the 
others in the idIghIMi degree. Persons whd 4juestions of 

this imtore seemed to b^ of opinion, if any one cared 

I said that if I was sure of anything in the business it was that 
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Fn^cis was not t1i« man* After his ^ten from India he was oon- 
Btantty podxig as a probable after his drath his. wife 

made the claim definitely on his behidf $ but if Juiuus wanted to be 
known he lu^ &e means of putting^^^^t^^ matter outside the regions 
of doubt. I was persuaded that Fjwncis was Juxuus^ amanuenns 
intermedia inth Wood&ll, and was fond of masquerading in Ms 
mastm'is dc^hes. Carlyle made no answer, and proceeded to 
speak of d&er tilings. 

I told him of a time when I had trayelled oyer a part of our 
present rente with John Mitchel and John 0*Hagan (both known to 
him). After supper one evening, 9» O'Hagan read aloud a chapter of 
Sartor Besartus/’ a commercial travails who had strayed into the 
room demanded if we were playing a practical joke, pretending to 
read and applaud such astoni^ing nonsense. O’H^n mildly assured 
him it was a genuine book ho read, written by Thomas Carlyle. 

Carlifile/’ he exclaimedi I ap mh astonished at anything 
ivould publish. I ^w his shop in F&et Street, with a bishop in one 
window and the devil in another/’ O’Hagan informed him that Thomas 
Carlyle was as difierent a person froin^ Carlisle as Solomon 

the wise king from Solomon the old clo^es-man. But he refused to 
be persuaded. “ Why, sir,” he repeated/ I saw with my own eyes 
his shop in Fleet Street, with tim the devil side by side/’ 

Carlyle said the bagman was bett^ infomed than his class since 
he knew enough to construct an hypothesis of his own on the subject. 
Opinions and criticisms about himself yrere things he heard with little 
satisfaction; they were for the,most part unutterably trivial and 
worthless. He was known in sCine smaB degree to a few men whom 
he knew in turn, and that was ali was needful or salutary. 

I told him that when I was in jjimdon a few weeks before I heard 
people laughing a good deal at the idea of him which had impressed 
itself on the mind of a Whig officiid ot tim second class. At a dinner- 
table the talk fell on the philosopher of Chelsea. After puzzling for 
a while to identify Mm, the official asked his neighbour in a wbisper, 
“Isnt that the man Who wrote the ^French Bevolution'--'With a 
Scotch accent ? ” 

Carlyle laughed heartily, and imitated Ms unknown eritb ia vmnons 
banal phrases always ending with the Semte^ I sOjgjgested 

that the official instead of a bitim would have made an c^igfaki if he 
had inquired whether the Mr. Carlyle in question was not the man 
who Wrote all his speculations about Ireland with a decii^ly Scotch 
accent ? He laughed, and told the story oi the who 

thought a little bailing Would be very useful to a 
I suppo^, pstt a was wholesome M 

I told him that a student, in whose capacity and diiqposit^ 1 had 
a strong belief, ai&ed for a line in his handwriting, a guiding maxim, 
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if he noght choose. We had now arrifed at Ciorlyle 

wrote on a scrap of paper, m St#t^ ^unsel for the case in hand, 

” Fais ton faU.” * 

Kecuning to. Mitchel, he asked if difference <ff poBey had hem the 
nmin cnnse of our separatm^ 

. Gertaiiily, 1 said, it had. He wanted to advise the pec^e iikot to 
pay poor-rate, poor-rate being the poor inan’S lent^ 
for immediate insurrection, when famine was everyirh^ in fte 
island, and the French Bevolution had not reTiTdd* the national aphit. 
JJut he, Carlyle, was accountable for anothea^ cause ci oun difference; 
he had taught Mitchel to oppose the hberation of the B^grpee^ and the 
emancipation of the Jews. Mitchel wanted to preach t^eae op^ons 
in the Nation^ but 1 could not permit this to be done, my o^ con¬ 
victions being altogether different. 

Mitchel, he said, would be foim right in the end; the black 
man could not be emancipate &om the laws of nature, vddeh had 
pronounced a very dedded c^see bn^ and ne^er bould 

the Jew. 

Towards the end of July, the Quaker, whose arrival Carlyle 
had promised somewhere cm the jmmiey, Suddenly joined us. He was 
engaged in administenUg his family and ffiends had 

raised for the reUef of Irish dMeSS^ and ^ left a record of what he 
saw in Ireland which, for ghiri^^ horror, ri^ Defoe’s picture of the 
Great Plague. He was at that tim a vigorous, active young fellow, 
of simple habits and sim|dd speech, in which no one would have 
detected the future statesman. In Ihe Reminiscences” Carlyle thus 
records hk airival: 

Cur to Bailw (Fatl^ is place, rnl^i ); ddvers, boots, &c., busy packihg. 
Tuam coach (ours of yesterdsy] comes In; there rushes from it, shot as if by 
cannon from Vorlkhire or Moi^h wl^ut stoppin^^r^W. E. Bbrster ! 
very blue-nosed, I ttt with news mmi my wife, and with ineidiingaishable 
good-humour; he. mounts with us almcin without refeeticii, add we start 
for Ballina; public car all to ourselvee; gioomy hnUm of umbkum on the 
left; obuntry ill-tUkd, some «»tiill«d, vaoimt, and we stony 

moot'land, and come in sight <ff the delate e3q)axise8 of * .... 

I)u% his iken at mSss and sermon. Priest r^iroving pr§c&es/im * patron 
(kys ’ which issue now in wbi^ mainly); with much good 

sense, says Duffy.” 

At Westport we came on a ruined the 

waririm^p0v':mid.. in. the. or only 

ma]l^^b$^^ here’'and ^Ixmdon 

having 

^ thk Was the late iCiashel Hee}v whom k aimoiwoed while thcMc 

{UgmmheiAg revised.. 
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ingtt into manufactories, where useful industries might be taught to 
young men and women, while Ihe able-bodied were employed in 
raifidng the food they consumed. This is Carlyle^s account of the 
place: 

Human swinei 7 has here reached its acme, happily: 30,000 piupers in 
this union, pcmularipn supposed to be 60,000. Workhouse proper (l Suppose) 
cannot hold ab^e 3 or 4000 of them, subsidiary workhouses and outdoor 
relief for Oth^. Abomination of desolation ! what can you make of it ? 
Outdoor quasi*fOori(;; A or 400 big hulks of fellows tumbling about with 
shares, picks, and barrows, ^ levelling * the end of their workhouse hill ) at 
first glance you would think them aS working; look nearer, in each shovel 
there is some ounce or two of mould, and it Is all make-believe; 5 or 600 
boys and lads pretending to break stoi^. Can it be a charity to keep men 
alive on these terms? .... Fifty-four wretched mothers sat rocking young 
offepring in one room; vogue kb gaUre. * Dean Bourke ’ (OathoUc priest, to 
whom ^Bo we had a letter) turns up here; middle-aged, middle-siz^ figure, 
rustyish black coat, hessian boots, white stockings, good-humouied, loud- 
speaJdng face, fiequent Lundyfoot snufT; a mad pauper woman shri^s to 
be towage him, keepers seize h^, bear her ofiT shrieking; B^n, poor fellow, 
has to take it * asy,’ I find^how otherwise ? Issuing fx!om the workhouse 
ragged odborts are in waiting him, him with their begging. 

A^erever he shows face, some scores^ soph waxing to be hundreds, of 
wretches beset him: he confesses he dare hot; s out except on horseback, 
or with some fenced park to take pOPr Dean Bourke! 

The Irish problem, Carlyle s^d ha wh away, was to make a 
beginning in checking pauperihih* Him was the first task a sensible 
man would desire to see taken in bund. He would not attempt to show 
the way, not being familiar with practical business, but be asserted 
there was a way. Peel, from his mastery oyer the details of business, 
knowing what this akle and that was fit for, had great advan¬ 
tages, and if he were only thirty years of age with his present 
experience, he would do some notable work before he died. 

One spectacle which struck Mr. Carlyle much in the later days of 
our journey, he has omitted to notioe in the Reminiscences,’’the 
systematic suppresrion of the peasaxitiy by the landlords. I borrow 
a page or two from my own diary the period on this and some 
other forgotten incidents r 

“ We travelled riowly ftma Limerick to BUgo, and We found everywhere 
the features of a recently ccmquered country. Okre was idtxiost a wilderness 
from Kilnxflb to Od^n. The desolate shcwiM of Lough Oprrib would heve 
resembled a desert but that the stumps of niiqed houses riiowed that not 
nature, but man, had been the desolator. Between Killala Bay and BHgo, 
during an entire day’s travel, we estimated that every second dwriling was 
pulled down f and not csibins alone, but stone houses fit for the residence Of 
a suhstaxitial yepmanzy/’ 

We wero showh Hie mansion of a baronet who ,a|^rdi 1^ 
a rmital from his Irish temnitiy; he had 

ejected S20 pmnmim wit^n months^ and was m 
his poor-rate. 



Hie degradaition which had fallen nn the genexnufl Celtic race was a sight 
such as I had nowhere seen or read of* The famine and tlho landlords have 
actually created a 7 »eta race in Ireland. We saw on the streets of Galway 
crowds of creatures more debased than the Yahoos ; Swiftr-^reatures 

having only a distant and hideous resemblance to human betn^^ Grey<^ 
headed old men, whose idiotic faces had hardened into a se^^ 1®®** 
mendicancy, and women filthier and more frightful than ha^es, who at 
the jingle of a com on the pavement swarmed in myriads 
places; struggling, screaming, for their preyi iilte some monstrous 

and unclean animals. In Westport the sight of the, priest on the sfr^ 
gathered an entire pauper population; thick as a village market, swarming 
pund him for relief. Beggar ohUdren, beggar adults^ bsggai* in; hairs, 
girls with faces grey and shrivelled; women with the more touching and 
tragic aspect of lingering shame and self-respect not yet eflNiOd; dud among 
these terrible realities, imposture sha^ng in pretended fits toudd the last 
touch of horrible grptesqueness to the picture! I saw these a/eeursed sights, 
and they are burned into my memory lor ever. Poor, mutihited, and 
debased scions of a tender, brave, and |aous stock, they were martyrs in the 
battle of centuries for the right to live in their own land, and no l^rcu- 
laneum or Pompeii covers mins so memorable to me m those which lie 
buried under the fallen roof-trees an * Irish extermination.’ ” 

After such a tragedy as exhibited we could have little 

relish, I fimoy, for critimam, or biography of 
Carlyle reports that the day « babbling of 

literature,” for which, it n&mmi J was responrible, needing, perhaps, 
some relief after much xmtural^^^ w pity. 

“ Buiiy and I privately deride idiat we will have some luncheon at our 
inn, and quit this citadel of mendicancy, intolerable to gods and mah, back 
to Castlebar this evening. Brilliant rose-pink landlady, reverent of Duffy. 
Bouquet to Duffy; mysteriously h^ from unknown young lady, with 
verse dr prose note; humph! humj^l^—and so without acciaent in now 
bright hot afternoon, weta& leave of Croagh Patrick—(devils and serpents 
all collected there—Oh, why isn’t them some Patrick to do it now again 1)^ 
and babbling of * literature ’ (not by Uiy will), perhaps about 6 p.ir. arrive at 
Castlebar again, and (for D.’s sake) are reverently welcomed ” 

At Done§^ our ^eaaiait trip endpdv I bad to return to Dublin 
with a view to revive immediatriy^ (which had been sup¬ 

pressed by the Government in July 1648), and Cariyle, alter 4 brief 
visit to Gweedoie,; w«i to sag Glasi^d This is the 

notice of our dispmbn in the *vEei^^ : 

' v'^;■ ^ 

Sea and l>onegsl and giiai patches 

near, idi treeless-r^xiothing distinct riU steepnarxow 

mhls, breweries; CQuridemble, confused, much whitCKwa^bed country town. 
Tottriafe; busy at table already: waiter, doing his 

swiftest in imperturbal^ patience and silence^ And iso to the road again, 
quitting Bsllysbumon o^y Duffy, Poister, and X did breakfast there. 

DphegalA^ ; triangular plf^ aero^ to see 

0^ritt4 old :inri4i^ oft €astle,^paniah gold 

in ^^uerii l«liaab«t^^ briped. who will ^ by 

Qitthtifir tb Gwe^ ai^saeet m« thet« ; 1^8^ is for Derry, 

and we part at ^trauorlar ; I, by appoiatmeut, am for Lord Gem^ge Hiirs, 
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a^d liare a plan of route from Plattnaujer. And now from the moor-edge one 
sees * Stranorlar Vseveral mi^^ off^ and a moB% green^ not m^emplary 
for culture, but moat welcome here. Bown towards it, Ditfiy earnestly 
talking, consult^, questioning; pathetic, as looking to the speedy end now. 
Down into the valley; fat heavy figure, is grey coarse woollen, suddenly 
running with lis, sees me* says * all ivi^ht! * It is poor Plattnauer, who hae 
come thus far to meet me! we get him up ; enter through the long out¬ 
skirts of ‘ Stranorlar,' up its long idle-looking street, to coach-standand 
thd*e Ihiflpf (Mir^ out his hand, with silent sorrowful face, I say, ^ Fare- 
weU,* and am off to Hattnauer’s little inn; and consider my tour as almost 
ended.” 

I had sent to Dublin to procure a supply of Carlyle’s favourite 
Repeal pipes, which I hoped to give him before parting, and I got 
in reply a story with a moral. The Repeal pipe had been pushed 
out of the market by an enterprising English manufacturer, who 
fabricated an imitation of it in cWper materials, in chalk, I believe, 
instead of pipe olay; and after easing a little dishonest profit by 
selling it under the same name, totally destroyed the character of 
both aiticles, and brought the traffic to an end. I told the story to 
Carlyle, and assured him had been the history of more 

important industrial enteiprises in IreUn^ Our native woollens had 
been imitated in shoddy in Tortihire, and the fraudulent article sent 
for sale in Dublin as Irish mahitfadlare. Carlyle said the despicable 
and distracted career of modem competition had many worse incidents 
to exhibit. One of the most alarming phases of our social life was 
the complete contempt for veracity and integrity, by which profit was 
pursued by these sons of Mammon, the ultimate result of which no 
reasonable man could doubt. 

As soon as he got settled at home our correspondence recom¬ 
menced, and a little later cur conyei^tions. 

C. Gavan Duffy, 

(TotearnfmaedfO 



M il. SPUR0EON is dead. There are thousands in this country* 
and there are tens of thonsands in other landS) in whom this 
announcement will awahen a sense of personal loss. Theie are 
multitudes in England imd who reckoned among the pro- 

^spects of their visit to the treat of hearing Mr. Spurgeon. 

|We are told by Mr, .Stead of > N<wth-countryman who said: I 
"dinna want to die till I ^ London and see Madam^ TussauCs 
and hear Mr. Spurgecm.-' man may be taken as a type of 
tbousands, whose range of teachng was restricted, whose historical 
interests culminated in MadamO Tussaud's, and whose rdigious 
curiosity reached to Mr. Spurgeon. Their vision would be safisSed 
with the wax figures in Baker;Slseetr~ori rather, Marylebone Bead; 
and their hearts would be gladdened at the Tabernacle. I do not 
mean that the range of Mr. Spu^ebn’s influence was limited to this 
type of man: it was fiyr wider may be tfdcenjfo repre¬ 

sent those for whom Mr. Spurgten^s message had a speeiiai charm. 
Far wider was his influenoe v ^ of loss will not ^ felt 

only among those looked hearing him, it be the 

portion of those #ouimnde a 

weddy benefit boon. lekdtes of, educatbn took 

delight in readii;^ his smaems ^ snd ministeie of to 
found j^m more or less useful. Indeed, ^ 

trexnUe to tilidnk those echoes to whoM^ ]^^ Spurgeon’s death 
means, the dtmioe the voice which awto An 

oto % A 1 ^ the best^ 

^ Imt ^ .-dl'. echoes:/^ 

for.' this;. ::m-: .. make^^some' 

noise every Sunday. ""There is, hbweterj^ these; 

■ ?OL.ija. ■ ■■'x'''.:. 
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for we are informed that the acGomulation of sermons in the 
publisher’s hands will sufiioe for die issue of a weekly sermon 
by Mr. Spurgeon for some years to come; so that his echoes 
may continne their reverberations for some time longer, till tiie 
supply comes to an end, and the imitators M back upon their original 
staleness, and go limping about their work, having lost the powers of 
using their own legs after having employed crutches so long. It will, 
perhaps, good for them to be obliged to use their own powers. I 
think Mr. Spurgeon would have agreed with Dr. Johnson, in saying 
that no man ever yet was great through imitation.” 1 think Mr. 
Spurgeon would have gone further ; I think that, however desirous 
he may have been of training men to teach the principles, which he 
conceived to be essential truths of religion, he appreciated originality, 
and that from an ethical and spititual point of view he would have 
said to those who aspired to serve God by preaching : “ Be f/onrselves, 
but do not think of yourselves* Nay, forget self in order that you 
may be yourselves.” For whatever else may be said of the great 
Baptist preacher, whether we describe him as a preacher, an organiser, 
an author, one thing remains true him—he was always Mr. 
Spurgeon. It was his personality which impressed the world; the 
things he said may be quoted as amari telling, as humorous or 
pathetic (though he was not often in the mood), but behind 

all was the force of his own personal character, his faith, his indepen¬ 
dence, his earnestness, his perseverance, the sum total of those 
mysterious qualitaes which make up personality; there was the char¬ 
acter behind which reveals itself in word and action, and which, in its 
turn, gives weight and force to all that is said and done; so that the 
same thing said by dilfepent men carries very different weight. What 
a man says is appraised by a subtle process of valuidion; and in this 
men are like stocks which pay equal dividends, but command different 
market prices. * 

Mr. Spurgeon’s loss tibus becomes more than a loss to those who 
recaived from him much of their spiritual diet, or their pulpit 
pabulum. His death is the loss of a personality and character whose 
iuffuence ranged furi^er than his hearers or his readers. He was a 
factor in the life of the Euglish-speak^ people. He was an English¬ 
man possessed of the robust qualities of our race, and beheld a 
position which was recognised (even by those who d^fered from him 
most widely in religion and politics) as a position to which he was 
justly entitled, not because he was a Baptist, a Calvinist, a Non^ 
confonnist minister, but in virtue of those qualities which, Englishmen 
have always delighted to honour—energy, peweveraaoe, courage, 
frankness of speech, singleness of purpose, indepentoco of (Aarw^^^ 
and faith in God, 
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Leaving out of siglkt Ms positioxi as a TeUgious teaclier, he 
bequeaths ns a lesson of suck^esa m life. 1^ he 

had no advantage of birth or circnimstance» sa^^^^ inestimable 

advanti^of traditional piety in* the home. Bat the 
little cottage next to the Wheatsheaf Inn at Sie]^^ to the 
Tabernacle and Beulah Hill was a great one. In taMhg It W to 
endure the jealous distrust, partly natural ai^ justifiable^ bat part 
also discreditable and unworthy, wMch seldom lorgets to dog the 
steps of those who dimb above thdr fellows.* There were ^ 

^who prophesied that the excitement of his fame would not last. He 
had '‘gone up like a rocket and would come down like a stick.’* 
Dr. Parker, who quotes this, tells us al^ that grave and reverend men 
apologised for him, and hoped that he would not be regarded as a 
fair sample of the Baptist ministry/’ He also relates how Dr. Binztey 
spoke of him as a boy who talked “ in a most confused and incc^erent 
manner, without logic or consist^cy.’- But time did not wear out 
his reputation; the light shone to the last. He had talent, but 
he had qualities wiibout OrMbh talent is of little avail: he had 
what athletes woMd call staying power. He passed through the 
ordeal of the fwrm^ of finue. A lights character and a 
less stable imul might have been ruined by the popularity which 
met him on the thredtoM of ids mai^ The pre^rity of fools 
destroys them; bit Mr. Hpuj^geou the instinct of a strong nature. 
He knew that no man can produce great efEeots without hard work. 
He had won a reputation : he did m^ did the mudi harder 
thing, he maintained it. He was able to do so, because he 
recognised the law of hard work} and because he was wise enough 
not to be tempted out of Ms depth. Of Ms ha^ work little need 
be said. It is open to all to see that he did not offer to his 
people wlmt cost him nothing. We how the late Bev. 

Mr. Denton noticed at the British M a gentleman who was 
constantly consMtmg the worb of Fathers and of other divines, 
and who proved to be Mr. Spurgeon^s msm, employe^^^ to ransack the 
divinity of the past fqr ane^tes or pulpit illnstKcations. The 
incident seiwes to lay undeit; tribute every 

source of and^ apd upon only. 

It is &e be paid since old and 

stale us seldom eoums wHh Sm^ 

But no imeodc^ show the 

wOtking powers vast at the 

Taheamacb, and the s^ll vaster congzegations who in every quarter of 
the world ^ of his sermim^ aiioeyid^^ 
ene^ for skuo than thirty 

years. Pds indomitable and unfixing per^^ won its reward. 
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It gare him an assured place in the metropplis ; he became a recogaised 
power in the religions life of England. He stood before kings, aod 
not before mean men. 

But he had miother quality which contributed to his success. 
Besides the staying power which diligence assures, he had the wiedp^ t 
to live within his own limitations. Many a man who has reach^ ,a 
^'ortain meesure of lame has been sacridced by the ambition which over¬ 
leaps itself, when he has been tempted to essay the winning of fame in 
some fresh departuib. Bulwer Lytton was regarded as desirous of 
many-sided fame when he sought to add the reputation of a scholar to 
the renown of a poet and a novella; it may be doubted whether these 
desires do not end in the obscuration of a man’s legitimate fame. 
l)r. Watts, the correspondent of learned men in Europe, is forgotten; 
the author of The Little Busy Bee ” is remembered, and the bee has 
sucked the houey out of the ilower of his fame. Thousands know 
him as the author of the liue-rf- 

“Let dogs delight to hark and bite,” 

who do not know him as the author of the noblest hymn in the 
English language. A farthing candle lighted may blot out our vision 
of a star : and a puerile ambirion pf joining in some fresh sphere 
may dim the lustre of a well-earned renown. 

Mr. Spurgeon escaped this temptation, if it ever assailed him. 
Some, indeed, thought that his essays at authorship might prove 
disastrous in this way; and the works that he has written may be 
pointed to as evidence of his having attempted, and successfully 
attempted, another path besides preaching. But this view is, I think, 
a mistaken one. It is true that Mr. Spurgeon wrote books. His 
John Ploughman’s Talk;’ has had a circulation of more than half a 
million. His “ Treasury of David ” has sold by thousands. We admit 
it; but it is not as an author that Mr. Spurgeon will be remembered; 
his works are not in the t^ue sense ventures in literature. They are 
rather chips from his workshop; and in his workshop not books but 
sermons were made. These were hts true work; the others were 
but groupings of aocumulated materi^. Ha was not tempted, as 
others have been, into really new venturea. Preachbg Was his trade; 
and he kept to it. Hoc miim —^thk one thi^ —whatever he 

wrote he threw it off in the coarse of, and not in addition to, his 
main and much-loved work of preaching. To this, and not to author¬ 
ship, he devoted his life. > 

This energetic perseverance was allied with certain giflle’^a.nturdy 
good semte, a vigorous mind, a quick imagination, a mir^ul and 
joyous temperament, a telling vc^, and a mastery g^ stsiwa^ 
language. 1 heard it once said of Mr. Spurgeon that he possessed 
no first-rate gift®, but a good supply of second-rate gifts in first-rate 
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order. I thotiglit ihat there was ihudh in this description^ 
There have been men with ridbet gifts—with wider mastffly of their 
mother tongue, with voice of greater variety and more^^^ s^ 
tiinbre, with more native humotir^ and With higher M 
ddwisents ; but it has seldom Kapi^ned that they have ili bne 
man, ai Ur. Spurgeon’s gifts met in him, to dnd themseli^'dbmh:^^ 
and directed by a vigorous will and a ringle-xtimded par|i^^ To 
compare S^m with men in the world of poHticj/we find bn 
disposed to say that he was among religious orators what Bright was 
-among political The comparison is not whoUy correct, bbl it is one 
which suggests itself to many; and it is conveniently near to the^t^^ 

In speaking of Mr. Spurgeon i am at a disadvantage^ as I did not 
know him personally; but 1 know enough to be able to appreciate 
the strong personal attachment with which he was able to inspire his 
friends, and the power of that genial nature which could disarm pre¬ 
judice. A ready word, and a Hndly disposition to speak the word 
that was ready, gave him the ^y to unlock even a stranger’s heart. 

I remember an anecdote which was told me by a clergyman whom to 
know was to love, and who, in telling me the incident, expressed the 
pleasure wWch-it had ^ven Mm* lake the Baptist preacher, he was 
compelled to spend part of S^e ye^ There he met Mr. 

Spurgeon, to whom he described hima^ as frail, saying that his doctor 
compared him to a fractured might last long 

enough with proper care, ** Ah1 ” sa^ Mr. Spurgeon, “ I hope that 
the pane of glass may last lor xnany a day, for God^s Hght to shine 
through it,” There was a grace simple kindliness in such things 
as these, as there was the sttopg love of simplicity in his saying, 

“ I hate oratory.” To speak as he thought, as he felt, as he briieved, 
with faith and with sincerity, tiiiis wto enongh; this is one secret of 
true power. 

By reiigioua descent Mr. Spurgeon belonged to the Poritan stream 
of English thought; As regibds pto^ss and cuH^^ 
called a Philistine. The tem|ieiwent of such men blinds them 
to much of the joy and beauty life. They are as those who live 
in a walled garden, and who tiie sunlight sooner than the rest 
of the world, because d iidie ; h%ht of their gardou Wall Such 
often mistake the shadow prcjet^tod'by their own wii3l fbr a dark¬ 
ness whioh has fadlenon^^ Ike whole world. Our pm|ndices an^bur 
self-made Umitatione m^ the Hght d h^^^ 

only lair to see the other side of the picture^, iNiriton type may 
mean heedlessness of oultuto and loss d sWtothess and light, but it 
also meant : M ooUragebus bearing like 

that of ite ©a “ who ptoy^ aa fought as 

they priced? If sudi men fail to lis: ^ whkk falls beycmd 
their own gadeh, toe light in toskr own 
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tliey know kow to rejoice in it. Their own experiences are as revela¬ 
tions to them. Their own interpretations are derived from sotrrces 
whidi are bepnd bhallmige. The difficult text may be solved by 
prayer, and the solution so ffiund my s^ against the glosses of 
human learning. The resultant mind is plainly uhaitieai> 

It lacks Itistotieiil perspective* The Bi^^ becomes under such 
treatment as a Chinese picture, every obj^ is equidistant. The subliino 
collectibh of books lyhich make up the sacred literature of^ the Bible 
loses under such treatment the ^BEects of light and dbade which 
historical criticism can supply; the (real w^ht, value, mgmfi- 
cance of many passages is lost. The texts are not understood 
as the prophet Or writer meant them to be understood; their 
relationship to age and caicnmstances is merged in their relation, 
possible or impossible, to the modern reader. The message,, 
real or fancied, to the spiritual experience of to-day constitutes their 
chief use. It is forgotten that the true message to the men of to-day 
can only be realised when the meaning of the message to the men of 
past days is understood.. It is a fortunate circumstance that a man’s 
moral earnestness may save him Sl^effects or logical results 

of his intellectual limitations. Bish<% Horsley said that the careful 
student of the English Bible might '^n sudb an instinctive insight 
into the drift of Bible teaching tiiat W could compass the meaning 
of passages which, critically spring, he was unable to expound. 
There is truth in this. There is a spiritual instinct, the outgrowth of 
diligent and devout study, which carries a man beyond his own intel¬ 
lectual limitations. I do not of course mean that any man can escape 
the effects of his own mental limitatioiis; but I do mean that men 
whose spititual and m<»al forces are carefully cultivated may often 
transcend them. If it were not so, Christian sympathy would be 
even narrower than it is. But in much the limitations remidn, and 
their effects are felt. They were seen in Mr. Spurgeon, though in 
him they were often transcended. Time and space would fail me in 
any endeavour to iUuatrate this point. But I may, at least, quote the 
following from Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons. His attachment to Cal¬ 
vinism is sincere, and unhesitating: 

“ Do you suppose for a moment that tins is any in haying 

given you grace which He did not give to another ? 1 suppo^ you my, 
‘ Injustice, no: God has a light to do as He wilte with his own; I could not 
claim grace nor could my companions j God choen to give it to me, the other 
has rejected grace wilftdly to his own fault, and I should have done the 
same, but tkit He gave ** more grace” whereby my wfll was constrained.* 
Now sir, if it be not wrong for God to do the thing, how mm it be wrong 
for God to purpose to do the thing? And What is election but Good’s purpose 
to do what He does d6 ?^’♦ 

* Sermon on Itomans vili. Oot. 18, ig57. 
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I make no (xnnment on tlte argument. tTkat is not my |>urpose. 

I only the fblloraving to he put iJongBidie it, that the spirit of Mr. 
%orgeo]i may be seen lifted {or the moment above 
> Se has l^n expressing his belief that 
«numeious than is commonly supposed. He then goes on^ 

Thai, however, we care very Kttle about; for I say of the 
lei it perish, but let Ohiist's name kst for ever.” 

He then expresses the hope that the necesiii^ the emstence of 
the Baptist body will cease by all Ohi^stians 
V baptism by immersion— 

Yea, and yet again, much as I love dear old Bugiand^I dO not b^eve she 
will ever peri^. No, Britain, thou shalt never peridii V old 

England is nailed to the mast by the prayers of Christtos, by the ©Sorts of 
Sunday schools and her pious men. But Isay let even England’s name perish; 
let her be merged in one great brotherhood; let us have hd England and no 
France, and no Bussia and no Turkey, but let us have Chiistendom; and I say 
heartily, from my soul, let natioim and nal^al distinctions perish, but let 
Christ’s name last for everv' B^haps there is only one thing on earth that 
I love better tlmn the last I have mentioned, and that is the pure doctrine of 
imadulteiuted Calvinism* JBut if that be wrong--if there be anything in 
that wdiich is false—I for let tlm^ perish too and let Chr&t’s name 

last for .ever.”*!'. 

This spirit Ufts a man It enables him to grow as 

life opens out to him ranges; and we are not surpnsed to find 
Mr. Spurgeon expresmng in i^n^t his last address his belief that— 

“ there is more love in the hesje^ of Christian people than they know of 
themselva«i. AYe mistake divergehees of judgment for differences of heart; 
but they aie far from being the same thing.”t 

It has been pointed ont that are three classes of men in tihe 
Chrie^an Church. There are tbe men who may be i^escribed as 
intellectu^, to whom the reconciliation of truth with truth is important. 
Eraamm may stod as the type. There are the men who seek to reconcile 
the world by the doctwnes^^ W to be true. Imther and 

Knok belong to this class.^^^^^^ are the men whose chief thought is 
of the inward reccmoiliation ofs|^it and order of Clod. 

Of them E^nelon and Leightcm are named as types, if we were to 
class Hr. Spurgeon we mu^pbrne. him among tilie men dt action; he 
belongs more to the type of^pjither 

He belongs to the wlieh ptodnees than 

sti^g thiidsni^ of action^ not men of Each 

olasd W ita r^^ its IMtidicms ; and its 

hiMm. may note th(^r Umitationa wlSI^ their 

' pb^i^:nrlheiry^^ 

^ dobleine and Of ^er. He was profound 
: ■ t Addm» 'at 
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witli tlid truth of much that must be cJossed as doabtful; he uttered 
seutiments at times which seemed to'contradict the principles which 
he so firmly held ; more than once he spoke hardly of the Ohardu to 
which 1 belong ; some things which, seem very trne to some cxf ns he 
had no eye to perceive^ He was as one who sits in an observatory to 
view the he^eBB^ bht has his telescope so adjusted that he can only 
follow the of a star through one portion of the sky. ihere 

are fields df vision whidh his glass cannot cover, and movements of 
stars which he cannot'track; but this is the fault, not of the telescope, 
but of the way in which the telescope is fixed. What he does see he 
sees most clearly : his eye is at the glass, and the glass is turned towards 
heaven, and the heavens, to him declare tiie glory of God; and he tells 
what he sees. He may not always be right, he does not see all the 
heavens; but what he does see is very clear to him, and be makes it very 
real to others. He lifts their eyes upwards to the lights that shine there, 
and to the glory that awaits them. He is often very literal and very 
limited ; he misses the wider sense, he fails to perceive the relation¬ 
ship of star to star, or to track the wide sweep of the planet’s orbit; 
but there are heavenly lights up yonder, and they do move, and they 
are God’s handiwork. He sees mid fab helleveH, and he makes others 
see and believe also. He has no douto about what he sees; he 
has no doubt about the meaning of it idL He sees it in relation 
to himself; the brightness of the heavens is a true brightness to 
him, he wants others to see how bright it is; the love of God is 
very real to him, and he wants others to feel how real it is. His 
very limitations give him confidence, but still more does the simplicity 
of his faith. As the gates were opened to let in the men,” said the 
old Allegori^ whom Mr. Spurgeon loved, ** 1 looked in after them, 
and behold me city shone like the sun ; the streets also were paved 
with gold, and in them walked many men with crowns on their heads 
and palms in their bands, and golden harps to sing praises withal. 
There were also of them that had Wings, and they answered one 
another without intermission, saying, * Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord.’ 
And after that they shut up the gates, which, when I had seen, I 
wished myself among them.*’ It was beautiful and most real to 
Bunyan, it was the same to Mr. Spurgeoli 

We live in an age in which, like chifafaen with their toys, we wish 
to pull things to pieces and see what they Sr© made of. We ask 
ourselves how the trees can grow in. Pari^ise, or how they can be 
rooted in a pavement of gold. We love analysis, and we wish to 
understand the way in which golden* harps can be tuned« We 
wish to understand so much that little is left to imagina^n, and 
inBpirati(m ahowa signs of perishing. To other men rf aimpfet faith, 
these golden streets nnd golden harps meant the triuinph of love and 
the music of the other world. There was very ftel in the pre- 
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seioe of God, and the ang^s who sang his praise were reid beings. 
Perkps it is ktter to have a iatih sooh as this^ eswo thoogh aUied 
to what the wco'ld calls aanowsess, than to opeh oiir oMb so wid^y 


that m the chaos aitd cosfaaba of ideas which 

alfa^ethiv. Bat betk^ stilly I tlahh, it wotdd be if^ as 

8(u^< we ooald combine the s^nrit and method of BtasmaS wM tk 

ener^ c^ Lozier and l^ox, and the repose of Ikelon u^ ls^ton. 

Who ^ saj tkt it is fbolish to dream of a time when we im^ See 


in the Ghnroh of Christ the inteUeoimal siimen^ Bishop fiwser 
ranjoined with the saintliaesB of Eeble and -^^ stardj lu^ of 
Mr. Spmgeon?' 

■X ■W.-E-Bipon, 
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W HAT are the prindples to guide Unionists in the* 

defence of the Union ? • 

This is the inquiry to which I piropose to supply an answer. My 
purpose is not to make any or novel suggestion, but to 

recall public attention to con^mtions» regarding the defence of 
our national unity, so obvious that ^ hardly admits of 

dispute, so trite that they hardly seem to restatement, yet so 
constantly overlooked at the present moment, and so likely to be dis> 
regarded in the heat of the itni^ding conflict, that they demand 
emphatio reitepafciom 

Three pnndple| ought to govern, as on the whole they have 
hitheito govern^, the action of Unionists. > 

Fird .—Unionists must spare no legitimate effort whatever to win 
the general election. U 

To insist upon this point may seem childish or pedantic. We are 
all, it will be said, arming for the political campmgn; what need then 
of saying that we muis^ struggle for victory ? The reply is easy. It 
is that hundreds of Unionkts fail to grasp the momentous diaracter 
of the impending coniict. Much emris^ talk implies tiiat a Glad- 
stonian victory, if it be not an overwhelimng one, will be of no great 
importance. A Gladstonian majonty,-’ it is argued, ^ gained at 
all, must in any case be a narrow one ) it will consist of 
filled with mutual distrust, not to say hostility, and to opposed to 
each Other on matters both of feeling and of principle, that it will be 
impostibfo for them to frame any measure of Honm Enfo^^O^ 
they cpuM agree, or wMeh, if by any posmbility they to 

an agreement, ooidd be carried thr^^ House ol Goto If 
on return to ofltee Mr. Gladstone delays to brmg^ to 
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Bale Bill, lie will lose all credit for state^xiaixi^p. If ho proposes 
any definite fichme he will, as, in lB86j lont twain; 

his Irish allies will reject any plan which dees a 

farther than the Bill of 1886 towards seeanng; Irish ; 

his English sapporters will para no Bill which does not e^ 

Imperial Parliament far greater authority tlw was seenred % 

Bill of 1886. The Irish members must be retained at Weatainster 
or relegated to Dublin. A measure which retail^ thw can^ be 
supported by Liberals who see that the cme oc^pensation to 

ISngland for the Parliamentary independexme 
exclusion of Irish members from a part in lie 
minster, whilst a measure which depriyes Irish xnemhers of their seats 
in the English Parliament cannot be supported by Scores (jf 61ad- 
stonianB, who have pledged ihemseiyeS up to ^e lips to the retention 
of the Irish members at Westminster, as a pledge and sign of tho 
legislative supremacy reserved to the Imperial Parliament.” Some 
Unionists press this line of 'wj^ment so hr as to wish that if the 
Unionists cannot gain a large ]^v61adato may return to 

office with a small majorhy twenty members. His 

return to nominal |Kwra^ be the end of his real 

authority; a few months is powerless, and strip him 

for ever b^h of weight 

This is the kind of loc^iiii^the result of loose thmking~which 
is doing an infinity of dama|^ ho Unionism. It saps the energy of 
Unionists and keeps them hvmg in a foors paradise; for the whole 
line of argument I have described is, plausible though it sounds, 
utterly misleading. It is based on a whole mass of either dispntid>ie 
or demonstrably false assumptions. 

Whether the C^j^tion wBi at ;&e next general election obtain a 
majoril^ at is a matter of the most doubtful speculation. I^ere 
is every ground for energy, thc^ & no gi»tmd whatever fb^ want of 
heart or hope, on the part ctf Uniosdsta* But should tibe next election 
result in a Gladstonian tnum^ it is at least as likely to produce a 
large as a smidl majority of S^aratists. Vrat democratic 

voters tend to sway strongly toM]^ any side to which they incline 
at all The plauidbiiily of the pediction that any nia^oz%» wh^^ 
Unknlst or #IsdS^ a matall one arises convic¬ 
tion, which undoubtedly is well that IhmArS thousands of 

eleetbiS/ mnong both par^, who cannot in their 

opinkC^ A great grCat statesu^^^ l^^ 

moment rouse the enthraiasm and s^mulato his fol- 

lowera^^^ to the ranks 

of & is of fixed 

thi^t^ tums^ A 

changOj In many or less, from 
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on6 side to the other, the rally round Mr. Gladstone of Liberals ii^ho 
in 1886 never went to t^e poll, the' action, in short, of a contj^h^ 
tively «nall numbec of vOtersy who be described as 
might under concrivable ciroumstan^ give the Separie^sts a odh-^ 
siderabie Pariiatii^tary majority* ©rant, however, ^ the 

argument, that neither party can by possibility obfein a tnajoriiy 'c^f 
more thani from twenty to thirty votes. Such a majority, if in &v6ht* 

of Sepamriony might work, and probably would work, untold evil: It 
is idle to argue from notorious differences of opinion and feeling 
which, under the preBsure of defeat, would break the Opposition to 
pieces, that the Separafeisfe, when cheered % victory, could not agree 
upon a policy of Home Buie: SacceBS k a ^a* pacificator. Home 
Rulers, if victorious in 1892 by however slender a majority, would 
know that the suobess of their policy, if achievable at all, must be 
achieved then and there. They would come to terms of agreement 
for the simple reason that eoncc^rd would be a necessity; they would 
be compelled either to agree or, as a party, ^ to Should a Bill 

be framed which satisfied Englidi ©lad^nians, Irish Narionalto 
would, we may be sure, accept it, They would do so for a veiy valid 
reason; they would know that Wo for effecting 

the ends they desire would ever present itself. In the attempt to 
dissolve the Union, the first stop^ th^ would rightly feel, is every¬ 
thing. The creation of an Irish Farikiii^ a legal right 

to speak in the name of tlws Irish people would give Nationalists 
not indeed all they derire, but^ of obtaining it. 

Were such a Parliament endowed only with the right of regulating 
gas, electricity, water-works, and such fauvial matters, which is pretty 
nearly all the authority that the present Separatist member for 
Rossendale wafly in his astuteness or hk^ri^ willing to concede 
to a body claiming to represent Ireliuid as a nation, still the exist¬ 
ence of a so-called national Parliament on College Green, ©lough 
wielding powers no. greater than those of 4 vestry, would be the 
virtual repeal of the Act of Uniony and would involve the moral 
defeat of Unionism, There k not an Irish fi^tator who does not 
know that, though to create an Iridr Pariiument is a matter of 
infinite labour, there would be, comp«re|i^ no difficulty 

in extending the authorit^f of an Krii Pariiament if once the elec¬ 
torate of Great Britain heA acquiesced in its existence. Supikke, 
however, that Mr. Gladstone should elect rather to satkfy the ai^m- 
tions of Mr. Healy, Mr* Davitt^ or Mr. Redmond, than to grhtti^ the 
very nmdest ideas of Home Rule matertained by the respectable rank 
and file of hk EngiiBh Suppose that* a Home Rule Bin, 

say, the i^^ deprived % the retenfe 

at Wertminrter # ite one benefit lor England, skmld be:^ to drawn 
as to ensure the fiWpport of Irish Nationalkte* What reason have we 
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to suppose that moderate Gladstoniaiia would refui^ to swallow a 
nostrum wbidbi in their hearts they may i^osougl% dialiko 
whatever. They have already d<me man^ might be 

supposed would have oiended their judgment or | they 

have GO^udoned or palliated boycotting; they have^ to^ 
never dmiounced the |dan of campadgn ; they have ligidi 
crimihal con^iracy. Yet from a moral p(^t view apob|gr io^ 

criminals condemned by the Special Commisskm minrt h^ been, one 
would suppose, far more painftd to Moderates likal^^ 
urpuld be the acceptance of a veiy extensive measmro of Home Buie, 
lu 1886 Liberals, who throughout their lives had sbtested or dehoonced 
the policy of Home Buie, were free to folbw their own^^^^c^^ 

Yet in the main the bond of party--a very different thing, 1 must in 
fairness add, from oonaideratbns of self-interest—was found stronger 
than the tie Of principle. Jn 1892> or 1898 all freedom of action 
will have gone 6rom the (^adstoniaiu^ will have been sworn in 
to party allegiance; their triumph, if it be achieved, will have been 
due to party discipline, byidty b self-interest, the passion 

for victory, the longing to exid for all a tedious, controversy, 

the unbearable humiliaticm ocmbstibg that they have been dupes, 
some of the best no less than some of the worst of haman feelings, 
all the natural impulses of parfhmnship will tend in one direction. 
The predominant sentiment , of the moment will be that no man 
must dinch in the hour of battieJ Gladstone will be dictator. The 
sole mandate of any cogency imposed by Gladstonian electors upon 
their representatives will be the inandate to accept any Home Buie 
Bill whatever which is endorsed with the name of Gladstone* 

If any critic thinks my anticipation of the probable attitude of 
Gladstonians after an electoral victory untrustworthy, and fancies that 
Giad^ouian LibeealSi if dissatisded with their leader’s scheme for 
Home Bole, will for the first time break from their party, let the 
objector reflect that it woidd be quite possible to avoid lor the moment 
putting the party loyalty of Moderates to too severe a test. T^ 
diate passing of a Home Bill would upt be a necessity* Other modes 
of promoting the cause of separstimi might easily be dbcover^. A 
small Gladstonian majority might find it difficultr--^tlum^ X 
difficulty torning out in fact so greatit appem-'MiO^C^ mea¬ 
sure "of >Pome Buie through the House of Oommw a 

majori^^^ pass a resolution pledgmg^^^ t^^ House 

of GonMuims to the principle of Irish pari bm eiifc t sa^ independence. 
No peribn returii^^ as a Gladstonian no 

pemcm bi 1692 ot IS93| on whatever terms, 

as a supibri^ pf Mr * Obidstima^ could with 
refu^ to vote m a a»d pro¬ 

bably wpMd be, drawn in te*mb so vague remove the possibility 
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of conflict between the hostile groups wMch would constitute the 
Oladstonian majority, l^e eflect, howeyev, of a teaoluticm in favour of 
granting anindependent Parliament to Ireland^ not be measured by 

the moderatk^n or the ambiguity of its language. Whateyer its terms, 
its meaning would be nnderstc^ by the whole world, and its effect 
would be enonaons. Should the House Commcms once sanction the 
principle of disunion, a blow of ii^calculable weight would have been 
struck at the tuniy of the natiom Pmstrons have been the results 
flowing from the adoption of Repeal as the policy of an English 
party, far moiv disastrons effects would flow fiom the sanction of Repeal 
by a body which could l^ally speak in the name of the people of 
England. The House of Bepresentatives hare neyer possessed in the 
United States half the oonstitutional power, or a tithe of the tradi¬ 
tional authority, which in England the course of history has conferred 
upon the House of OomUKHis. But if the House of Eepitesentatives 
had, daring the War of SeceEmon, passed a resolution in favour of 
dissolving the Union, it may well ba doubted whether the forces of 
the Northern States could Imve been effectively employed for the 
sappression of the slave-own^’ 

It aigties, again, simplidiy or %norahc6 to suppose that even the 
immediate passing of Home Buie needful for the triumph 

of Separatists. The formation means that 

the government of Ireland will be handed m to the enemies of Eng¬ 
land. Nominal authority ind^ nmy be'placed in the hands of the 
most respectable among our opponents. Lord Spencer or Lord Aber¬ 
deen^ Mr. Morley or Sir George Trevelyan may hold office ; any one 
of them who likes to undertake the t^^ or aU of them together, may 
put the United Hingdom into liquidation, and wind up the connection 
between Ireland and Great Bntain. But whoever be the occiQ>ants 
of the Castle, the real governors of Ireland would be Mr. H^ly, Arch¬ 
bishop Walsh, Jfr. William O'Brieii, Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Davitt. 
Men found guilty of criminal com^iracy, priests who have connived at 
boycotting or who have promoted it, politicians who have objected to no 
kind of violence whieh was not directed against themselves or their 
partisans, lawyers who have nevar respected the laVr unless it could 
be in some way turned against tl^eir opponents, would, if Mr, Glad¬ 
stone should ever return to offiee/guide i^e adim nominate 

the judges, direct the police of Ireland. This practical instdnient of 
Home Rule would go a good wiEy to arrest the possible 
Nationalists to the moderation of Mr. Gladstone’s legislative prnpbsals. 
It would farther break down the spirit of Loyalists. The wm?king of 

the Land Purchase Act would, under such a state of IMpgs^ become 
impossiMe V eveiy xnag^strate spite of jj^ptdat eteour, has 

enforced the law of the land; every fliraner vvhb, in the ordis- 
honest or terrorised neighbours, Ims mauMly paid Ms rent; every taiant 
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who, in deiSanoe nf the National League or the leaders in the Plan of 
Oampaign, has under the sanction of the law pun^iased or leased land 
’Offered to him by a boycotted landlord^; evei^ ccmsiakble w 
formed his duty ^ to the State-^very onoj in 
or poot> who has respected the Jaw, and has obeyed the xides^^^ 
loyalty and justice, confident in the power and the will of the 
EjugUsh ^people to protect honest men in the esierdse of their 
just rights, would find himself the victim of injustbe and persecution, 
and would feel that honesty and manliness had turja^ out lolly, and 
l^at he had been betrayed by the country wUch he trusted, and had 
been made subject to the tyrauto whose powmr he had 
defy. It is idle to suppose that such an experience of wrong would not 
produce its natural effects. Grants for the sake of argument-r-and this 
is granting a great deal more than the facts warrant—^that a Glad- 
stonian Government, if supported by only a small majority, could under 
no circumstances continue to exist f^ m than half a year, yet six 
months of misrule would be enough to undo all the go^ which has 
been painfully obtained six years of and legk government. 
Destruction is far^ more rapid than nmnstruction. It may wdl be 
doubted whether a few mopths of injustice would not make it 
impossible to restore lor yam in IreUmd the authority 

of ordinary law, and tJm of ^constitutional government. 

Nor does the matter end herC v js indeed my firm conviction that 
a Unionist minority, if firmly ^ together, could by its strenuous 
resistance ultimately render ^ attempt of Separatists to 

tear asunder the union between Great Britain and Ireland. But 
who dares count on the unbroken steadfastness and absolute disoi^ 
pline of the whole Unionist par^ under circumstances of defeat ? 
I yield to no man in my respect for the Unionist leaders, whether 
they be CbnsofiratiTes such^^a^^^ and Mr. Baltour, or 

Liberals such as the Duke of Devbnehi^ and Mr. Chamberlain ; no 
party has ever clung moto firmly to its p^^ or has eaeMbited a 
higher tone of public spirit than have the rank and file of the 
Umomsts. But a pmty consisto une(|ual judgment and 

of uiieq[ual force of charactor. H nothing succeeds l&e success, 
notMng fails like lailure. begets qumrrebt and favours 

intriguei The discipline of an «imiy is never by a 

repulse. Should the Gladstmnans 

would InevltaMy be found Unionim to of com- 

promiset But to compromise is deilh.; Then, too, would 

be^ the day But polhh)al 

dation publto^ c and the moral repntidiipa of the Unionists 

Unlohmts, w ought to be stimtdidied to^^^ energetic 

aotim, (mly by the involves the risk of 
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Ifttal disaster^ bat by the kpowtodge that saoceBS, however 
at the next General Medaon^ is equivalent to p«manent 
There is no red reason why the IJnh>hi8ts shoald not sahste^l^y 
maintain the ppsiti^on they alre^y hcdd. Sappose, however, th%t 
sQocess should fdl far below their deserts, and that they diodd se<?|p 
a majority of Irosn twenty to thirty members, or even less. Th|| w^^d 
not enable them to constitute a strong Government; a Mni|^ wUch 
could oount on nothing more than a hare working 
carry through any grand scheme of itnpravement. But &om a Unionist 
point of view, the retention of a smaii working majority would be a 
decisive victoiy. The strength no leim than the wei^em of XJnibnists 
is that they are a party bf defence* If the next election returns them 
to power, but for the time diminishes their resources, their right 
course clearly will be to enter On a dSfenrive campaign. They will 
not need to attempt anything new^ but they will find it easy to per¬ 
form their one essential daty----the maintenance of our existing political 
insritutions. The tactics of d^a^ce, if honestly pursued, would, it is 
probable, be crowned with speedy The members of the Oppo¬ 
sition have been held together by The elation of 

triumph might for a time weld 

into something like a disciplihed force. Disaster of even a moderate 
kind would break up a Ixdy which has nob, we may feel sure, been 
kept together without considerable diSeulty. Mr. Gladstone’s second 
defeat would be his last; evety one Wohld feel that a policy which 
could not be executed under the saneidon of his name and under the 
favour of his popularity, had beoome an impossible policy. The 
English members of the Oppositjkm Would, it may be anticipated, after 
another defeat renounce Home Eule. ' But this renunciation would 
render irnpomible the alliance with Iri^ Nationalists. It is, in short, 
as certain as anything of the kind caw be that a Unionist victory at 
the General Election would, before six years more bad elapsed, dissolve 
the forces of the Opposition. Irish difSculties, and it may be feared 
Irish misery, will tax the resources of British statesmanship long after 
every leading poUticiaii now living is in his grave. But a defeat qf 
Home Rulers at the polling in 1892 would put an end to 

the political significance of the preset Home Buie agitation. From 
whichever side, in short, a thoughtful man looks at the matter he is 
driven to the conclusipn whirii, though often disputed, is suggested 
by the most ordinary common sense, that the impending poUtical 
eemtest is of paramount importance, and that it behoves all Ubionists 
to fight with the energy of men bmit with their whole hearts on the 
attainmebt of victory. \ 

/S<3r^^4T^UnioDl8te must stend togethe^^^ and stand by the prin¬ 
ciple of Uniemierm 

The absolute necessity of the union of UnionistB is admitted by 
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all wHb liave at kaait t(he integrity of tbe natabii.. lliereare, however, 
to bb fonnd many able aad honest defei^ets of the Union, who fhil 
to all that is involved in this adiaissioh.' Unk^u^ are boui^ 

toj^thdr by one common object imd comnuxn .priiunii^;^ their 

cohimon luin is to avert the disintegtation of. the United Kingdom; 
their common prindple is that the maintenance of nath>hld 
overrides ;eyeiy other political conmderation. One Unionii^ may be 
ah supporter of the connection between Chnioh a^ 

another may believe that the county would gain by the disestablish* 
meiht of the Church ;• one man may believe that tCinperance shouH be 
i^forced by law, another may hoM that in^v^ual freedom m'of 
consequence than national sobriety. These and other po^ts pi disagree¬ 
ment have nothing to do with the tie by which Unionists are bound to 
one another. They arelinked tcgeti^ by conviction that the matters 
on which they may disagree are of ^ lem tij^ficance than the mainten¬ 
ance of that national unity as to which they vre heart and sonl at one. 

Their position is in prinmp^ position occupied from 

1861 to 1864 by the NortheiWert lti^Cse arms and sacrifices maintained 
the natkmcd existence of thb Indited Amoug the supporters of 

the Union were to be Democrat, Prote^ionists 

and Free Traders. No one ate so foolish as to contend that there 
was any inoonsistency in a and a Free Trader fighting 

sjide by side in the armies of tihh Union. So it would be if England 
were threatened with fortigh inteien. Liberals and Cohservatives 
alike would feel that in thev^ee-of party difierences sank 

to nothing. This is 6xac% Unionista do feel at the present 
crisis. To many honest Gladite^ians^^^^t^^ candid recognition of the 
Unionist attitude is an impostibili^^ this is so should aford 

no matter for furpriae. PolititissiB who have persuaded themselves 
that Home Buie is, at the very only a harmless experiment, 

cannot believe that their opponehts see In the triumph of Mr. William 
O’Brien, of Mr. Dillon, rf Daintti and W Mr. Davitfs Mend, 
that eminent Christian te^ diitegui^ of dynamite, Mr. Ford, 

a more ignominious, and, in tile nin, a more ruinUiiadtester than 

would be tbe defeat of a BntuAi asmy by France or Bttea. What 
may cause sme wonder k tite Uptekts do not alteys fully realise 
their own position. The ua% df the United Kii^om is their 
watchword, th<^ object, and thek Ikml (Ol union. agree- 

ment^^^^l^ of tik nat^ by 

degrees to iny^^ on mimy otite 

by their teed to place tbe wiB of %e ikfiim abcwe the 

dttends of party. Unionists, reoognkii^ te^ i^^ the law as the 
yoke of the ntiion, are compelled, happ^ Idr titeuitifes» tosappcnrt 
the mfbteinent of ^ i^jitet every 

class- by 
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■ ■ ^ 
ejoslkenoe oi any legitimate cause of complaint whicli arouses discon- 
tent among any large section of the population. They have attempted 
thexefoie, ae notably in the caee of the l^d Purohase Act, and- aiie 
ready to attemptv^ griev^e wfaibk can be 

alx)lii5&6d by legislation. Unumists also are coming tiowly to 
nise the all-important truth, that in a democratic age, the only sure 
method for preseiid^^ either the sup^macy of the law, oar 
autlmtity of the nation, is the candid and complete aooeptmitse of 
democracy^ These»and others sentimmi ts flowing &om the funda- 
mental priseiple of tJnimiiraD, eombined with the hi^t of common 
action, ewe fusing Unionists of every stamp into a party of true 
Nationalists; the progress whk4 his been made in this direction 
may be seen in the (x>nstantly p^ulaiity of Mr. Balfour. 

Still the fact remains that the Arm liiith in political mtegrity of 
the nation, and the ccmvictioa that ita maintenance is, at this moment, 
of more hnportfuice than the ciWiyiiig out of any social or politic^} 
reform, are the foundation on which rests the whole policy of 
Unionism. # 

This flict at once oondetnns imy pf^ticy of bids and dodges. You 
cannot bribe men into love of is fatal to patriotism. 

The suggestion that Unionism can go-market and in effect 
say to ^e working men of EbgJiM: ^^^Stond by the country and we 
will reward you by passing the Eight Hours Bill, 

winch most of ns believe to be mjutidi^ yourselves and unjust to 
others,” embodies a policy condemned, if by no other consideration, 
then, by its futility. It is oertam to fail; the party of gentdne and 
intelligent conservatism of that much abused 

term), no less than of high cannot in a rivalry of 

promises Compete with the recklessnesis of new Jacobinism. Unionists 
are bound over to respect for le^l vi^ts. How can they outbid 
opponents ready to override legal deference to the exigen¬ 

cies of popular sentiment ? Note, that foi* every doubtful alty to 
be gained by reckless pledges UniCitiito must lose ten sure friends 
prepared to rally round statesmen who^ while they offer to cany out 
even diflicult reforms, pledge theuMves to the principle that even the 
removal of abuses shidl be suty'ect lo the^ of common failimss. 
No doubt it sounds not a Httle old-Auihimied to express^ a belief in the 
permanent influence of public momlity and of flxed principle. But it 
needs no very profound i^uiuntance with histoiy to^feerc(m^1^ 
that moinl miher tto politi<»d errors have caused the Ml of 
great iMurties^ The supreme duty, then, of the Unionists, as it Will be 
found in ^ long run timir truest political inteiest, is to 
the flag 4^ ^ U^ There is not the least reason why 
should pc6«W itith ^ planning and execntioh Of large 

reforms, beflli sodhd and poUtimd^ One contideration, however, nfnst 
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not bi?*4r(>pped pot of sight The obtrusion oil the public of schemes, 
howler xneritoriouB in themselves, which have no connection with 
Unionism, involves for ihe moment^though ib^ the onlj-^ 

twjp ^^mgecB. It tends to disunite ihe^ d^^ of the Union; it 
tends still more to confuse the minds, of the electors.^ She dt&mlty 
of the daj is to make men, who are many of them new to tiie^ n^ 
polh^cail power and nnaccustomed to political speculation, pe^oeive ell 
the dangers latent in a tremendous constitutional change, whichi ih* 
advised and perilous in itself, is pressed on the«acceptance the 

coantry by means far worse than the innovation they m 
pzQmote. It is therefore of primary oonseqnence ihi^ every deetor 
should know that the Unionist leaders hold the maintenanGe of 
Union to be the one thing absolutely necessary to the wellare of the 
country. 

But how can it be exp^ted that electors should see the supreme 
importance of maintaining tba greatness of the nation if Uniomst 
statesmen appear to be oe^liHed' at the moment with other 
questions4han the maintenan^if^ the Union ? It is, in short, of vital 
import that at the next one clear issue 

brought before the electors or separation. On such 

an issue Unionists are verdict. Glad> 

stonians see that this is so, aiidi;| wuelj enough from their point of 
view, leave no stone unturned the one clear question— 

whether the unity of the nation ehili or shall not be preserved—being 
submitted to the judgment of SfigUsh and Scotch electors. In 
Ireland, indeed, these taiHioe^i^ ttselam; every man and woman 
there knows well enough what k All this is a broad hint 

to the Unionists as to the course^^^ requires, them to 

pursue. It is tiresome, I admit, to harp continuously on one string ; 
but it is a matter of the cleared du^ and the plainest e:^edienoy to 
force at all costs upon the al0<^rs a dadsion for or againd: the 
maintenance of the Union. list it fuither be noted that such a 
course of action is sure of its Even wm the Unionists 

defeated, which, on the issue of Umca^^ all but impossible, the 
return to Parliament of a large nibad!^;se^ with no mandate 
but the command to save from di^tegration, would, 

under proper management, be £stil % 

I%ir<%.^UidonistB must heartUy aoo(^ dein 0 erac^^, a^ save the 
unity of &e by i^pe^ing frmn &e damouir oar the 

intiign^ ^ ^ to the deliberate voioe ol 

Tim necesaity wisdom of reHimcemi sounds 

to nnmy Conservatives a hard doctrine, looks 

facts in ftoe its trutii is as dear as d^^ 
constitid^ is a cknmd^aqyf regal 

amtoore^v The m power; 
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their deliberate will, when once expressed, is irresistible, and meets 
with no resii^nce. INb ene rapposes ibr a moment that 
the Peers wohld refdw to giant a Parliament to Ireland 
shohld be piaiii that a decisire tnajority among the ^ dtizebs bf ^tbe 
linitod Kingdom had approved the poli<^ of Home 
supr^acy humberB, which is the tme note of a democnatie 
need, in the mind of a thonghtfal mai^ excite ndbher 
aversion. The one essential thing is to recognise its extsten-^^lhd 
to aohnbwledge fnmklj that a democratic constittii^ii^^ile it has mhrim 
which onght never to be underrated, has also defeete which it fca a 
mission of pudent statesmanship as as possible to diminish or ^rd 
against. Among th^ defects lies the risk that a party which' has 
obtained a slight or temporary mi^mity may, by means of intrigne 
or violence, nsnrp the power of the nation In avowed democraoies, 
such as the Unit^ States or the Swiss Conf^eration, steps, more' dr 
less effective, have been delibere^ly taken^ to against this kind 

of usurpation. The fundamenlid Ihirs Of the State have been placed 
beyond the reach of a mere Pprliamenthry majority. Let Os suppose 
that the citizens of the tFmM States^ Switzerland were equally 
divided for or against stme in the constitntion. 

say the abolition of a second ^ quite certain that under 

these circumstances no change place. We may go a good 

deal further than tins, and aiidrtin -both these democratic 
BepuHids the constitution cmld net fundamentally altered, unless 
a very decided majority cd the people deliberately approved of the 
specidc innovation, say, the %faoliMon of the bicameral system, and 
held It to be for its own sake England it is otherwise. 

The veijy notion of a fundamentai law is foreign to our political 
oonceptbns. It is within the anthoiity of Parliament to introduce 
any change whatever into the cOnStitiition. The significance of this 
fact is concealed by the mamtenanbb of ancient forms, which possess 
little remaixnng reality. These f^tms of the constitution are often 
harmless, and sometimeB useful Their existence, however, produces 
one evil. It leads Englishmen to mistidre sham for real checks on 
reckless innova^on. The miscidled veto of the Crown and the, more 
or less fictitioaB, legislative ind^p(#diimce of the House of Lmds look 
like securities sgaihst the tyiaimy bf s party. But the one is obsdete, 
the other is unreal. The House of Xx>rds may indeed^ as 1 shall show, 
exBiciBe a most salutaiy and dedmve authority to'ptote^ the 
rights of the democracy, but the exeaiion of the legislatdve authority 
left to the Bouse of Lords is Hable to be grossly n^sreinosez^ and 
to be treated as opposition to the will of the people when it is really 
the sai^ard of popular soveiei^ty. It is at any rate <}lile possible, 
under torthat a ptoty which 
commanded a majoi^ty in the Htoae <ff mi^t, uhlesa our 
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aoti^ bc^ with skill md vigour, Cftrr^ 

chsuges which wm not sanctioiied hf dalihorate 
]^iU of the nation, ^ wore nob desii^ eyen^h^ e of 

,lhe! elecftors* This danger cannot he warded off by any on 

dezooea^ac^ l it cannot be circumvented any dodge, ho#ey€^^ 
ing^ie^ I but it^ m met by a, loyal appeal to the eps^tiel 
pr^u^loi of democracy, by calling upon the people to see to it, that 

or combination of factions pass a meaeure whi^, like a 
Home Buie Bill, would radically change our whde system of govern* 
without having obtained the| d^iberate and u^oubted sanction 
of t]^ people of the United Kingdom. The means % wh|i^ to 
assum a hand fde appeal to the p^ple are not hard toiiid. I^at is 
needed is firmness, doggedness, and^ o^ in insisting upon their 
being used. It is worth udiile to pennt out, in the merest outline, 
one or two of these methods which itre available and will be ef^tive,' 
because they are in haamiony q>irit at once of true oon- 

servatmme and of true dem<Km|^« V ^ 

The Unionist leaders woujd^#dl no time in making the 

redistribution of seam, prindi^ea, a main 

l^ank-*-to use a oonvmneat . paa^ political terminology— 

of their party platfcnrm/ Theia;^^^^^ real unfairness in the violation 
of the so*caUed pmoiple sninii^^ phrase, 'Vone man, one 

vote.” But the fimt that one have more votes than 

another, is, in a demociatie am an^^ which—though it is for 
the moment justified by its slightly counterbalancing the m^air effect 
of other far more serious anomilies^^s, in the present state of 
English opinion, certain to excite discontent. The course of wisdom 
is not to %ht for a conaervalaye advantage, if such it be, Imt to get 
rid at one stroke both of this and of <^ar anox^ in our electoral 
system which are opposed m dOfiiimratiic principle or sentiment, lixe 
whole United Kingdom suffers fhnn the, over-representation pf Irdand 
and Wales, and the under^^iepresentation of England. 33iat English¬ 
men should have less tlum them of power is an anomaly 

which is condemned nc^ cmly by |lih 

but, what is of far more every Gcmn of 

obvious expe^exK^. of demooSs^ 

ment is that^at any rate, iu mod^ Siirop6--«pdp«d^ 
thoui^ a vmry^iKmgh <me, of power ai^ 

Kingdom, at leiurt, Iio^ Ijaucashire, the 

like, Iffe and umsthgen^ Sagland, after all, 

opntaimi a greater portion of the talent, the w<nrih of the 

^am tlnin does any^ That 

this from spec^^^^ but from 

the Isct t^ England and ^wn men 

of capacity from evety part of. the kiug^in. A fiyatem which gives 
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to Ireland in Parliament more than th^ weight of the Metropolii is 
self-cjondemned; No politiei^ philosopher and no sincexe deiilOc^t 
can openly defend a soheme of replantation which gir^ to thh lSVe 
thousand electors of Galway, Kilkenny, and Newiy three 
weight in the fibut^ of Commons df ^e. sixteen thbusmid el^tbn^ 'bf 
Wandswpith. On this matter I need, however, say little, TWss'whble 
sulgect is admirably handled % Mr. St. Loe Sfacachey in the NMtidal 
of last month.* It may be, however, aSowat^ to suggesti to 
liberals like Sir George Trevelyan, whose pohtical conscience has 
become so moibidly sensitive to least inlringementbn the principle 
of “ one mail, one vote,” that the ph^iiae, one vote, one worth,” sounds 
at least as well as their favourite fbm and has at the prei^nt 
moment a good deal more of true jj^Mtieal significance. One farther 
observation is worth making. A naitionai government should make 
it a primary object of its polk^y to provide by legislation for the 
automatic redistribution of ^ lame to time, say, every ten 
years, in accordance with the change of the population. 

No doubt I shall be told that^ Idi* reason or other, such an 
arrangement is impossible. "My .it exists and works 
with perfect ease in Fraaoe^^^^ M I know, not avail me 

much. It is the pleasant custom bl; English controversialists, what¬ 
ever be their political party, arrangements— 5 .^., the 

registration of the title to impossible; whilst everybody 

knows that these arraagements are in actual existence in other 
countries. 

Unmnist statesmen, again, siibtitld^ and can, insist that no Home 
Bale BSll shall pass into law until it has received the deliberate—I 
might almost say the formed—sanction of the people. 

This is a duty which, whatever be ^e result of the general election, 
the Unionists will oeitainiy have the ]^wer to perform. Suppose, to 
illustrate my position, that the GlaiW)hians should obtain a majority 
at the General Election, and should thereupon bring into the House of 
Commons the Bill of 1886, modified mily by the retention at Westminster 
of the whole or cf some part of the members. Every step must 
under these drcumstances be taken lb eihsfii^ any method of Ftolia- 
mentaiy taefcios which approves iteeS W onr leaders, that the whole 
details of the Bill, the viciousness of its principle, and the dangers 
threatened by its passing into law should be made known to every 
elector. Everything, I may add, should be done to show thiM; the 
Unioiusts win take no part whatever in the modification of a scheme 
whidk th^ hbld to be essentially vicious. What may be the best 
end for seebting^ result depends wholly upon the GirmUrtances 
of the day, ^ of the hour. Tim essb^ thing fe fliat the 

♦ See “Oas Mandne ValTie.^’ By Sfe. Loe Strachey. jSavVw, No. 108» 
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fwhole r^imaibility for tampermg witii UMty luitbm should 

. .vjttbly To»b on It is not tha who 

disl^^Fe entirely in the polioy pi Repeal to 
Raisin the extreme demands of ex a ctfa g ■ -inay 

popjsiibly be most desirable that all Eii^land shimld see t|^ 
oharii^ measure which alone can satisfy Fsrnellilwf^ 

Fansslhtea. Wit^h these mattera, hoe^ereri t^^ need forJlie 

moment to concern ourselres. The tactics of P^Bahientaji^ warfare 
depend upon the circumstances of the moment^ and must be left in 
-the lumds cd farUamcntar^ 

Suppose^ however, that calaniitous day diould" dawii ifh^ in 
spite of Unionist opposition^ a Home Buie Bill passes ^ of 

Commons. This is the point power of UniMsts would 

i^vive. Be they few or many in ^ House of Commons they could 
at any moment, by the aeticn^^^M House of Lords, compel the 
^^ubmissiou of the Bill to the |n%nmt of the electors before it 
becomes the law pf the Iflfdh ^vious way of achieving this 

result is course for thelllR^ firmly and on principle to refuse 
ihmr assent to the Bill $ difWolntioB followed by a general 
election has given the elecil 0 ||ar;'«^ prononpdng for or 

against the specific measiu<i;:iiiiil^ by the House of Commons. 
It is, howovw, quite under our present system even 

a general Section migi^ clear that the people really 

assented to the proposed in&oyation, and it is at least worth con¬ 
sideration whether under circumstanoes the House of 

Lords might not 'well i^use to pass the Bill unless a clause 
were added provii^ng,. in efEect, that the Bill should np^ 
into force unleMJ and until the question whether the Bdl should 
becomeiaw or not had, say, wthin thr^ months, been submitted to 
the electors df the United a majority pf the voters 

had been obtfuned in its favoux. refer¬ 
endum into EngUfih pottos, baa been already ei^gested by 

the present writer,* w^Id fipankly be admitted, open 

to criticism, both legithuate antl Mpgit^^ All thst^ need here be 
said is that the referendum ip 0*»epd those insfcltutacam which is in its 
pxinciple democratlo and in its Vfcjrking oonservstave j that it exists 
in Switserland, tiiat at ^bia vtoy momfent tto of 

Belgium proposes to introduce it into ^at suitable 

to m monaw^, and, 

not the name, of ^ referendum is or to nearly 

every State, Unmn^t , any rate 

vmafce it well ocmsidar^^ 

* the 

theJwericauBefWMidum.*^ EIUb IP. 

^ It Ko. a, p, 9 $: 
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« 

to ^ peo^ ought iiot to^ b^ made before any measure of, niHfiiee 

Buie fiitalfy pesses into ioimal 

put the coiiduot t^^ Honae of an its true lig^» 

that tjie obja^ of Peem in rejecting a ^upfijipsp 

which they did wee ii«^ to resist Idie udU of 

Init simpjly ea to apt as l^e guardians of the natkmal so7exetel¥j|^» 

This is a matter on which it is impossible to lay too mui^^ 

The Bouse of lordp has neither Uae power nor the right ^ 
the vcttoa of the oour^ ; the Hc^ therelEare ought neyer mi 
important question to cfbdm more t^ a suspensiTe asto. But 
House hm the power^ ai4 thm^Sm is in^ see that po 

measure affecting the uniiy of the lastm become law unt^ it 
has receired Hie deliberate sanstio^ diHiens of Hie llnitsd 

Kingdom. It is well to abalfiB our quite clear as to the 

grounds whidh make the rejecHon by Hie House of Lords of au7 
Home Buie Bill which cim the next Parliament an 

imperatire duty. The House constitaitipn; 

it is not the iWness of the tularert changes^ even though 

these changes be rash innonitioim,:i^^ lordships thoroughly 
condemn. It is the busmees of as in their default it 

would be the busmess of any .attHui^y in the State which could 
legally acscomplish the objecU^ tuf sea:li^ a faction does not usurp 
the rights of Hie nation. Thein fillfilling this duty performs 
a stncHy democratic function^ for it m:^^ard$ the supremacy of the 
people. 

Two .arguments may be adTanced agamst the intervention of the 
House of Lmds. 

The quesHon of Home Eule> it may be said, has now been before 
the country for six years* If in 1898 dr in 1893 the electors should 
return a Gladstonian majority this wduld be a clear intimation of their 
wish to establish an independent Pariimnent in Ireland. The Peers, 
if they reject the measure which embodies this policy, will be guilty 
of defying the people of England; it is idle for the Peers to 
argue that they are protecting the rights of the electors when 
they refuse to obey the ^presentiMiives who ai*e entitled to speak 
on behalf of the elect(»:a.te. 

IISs argument will uo i^nbt, should the House of Lords ever be 
called upon to reject a measure of Home Buie, be put forward with 
all the force that can be given to it by rhetoric and passion* It is, 
however, in itself worthless. Even were the BUI to be passed in J893 
by the Hcmae of Commons the identical measo^e picposed^ j^^^ and. 
rejected Ike House^ the country in 1888; even 
of t% em^ 

bodiment of Hiebp 1 pplii^; even should the present Opposition 
regain powei^if HM^.ever to regain it-HBcdely as the advocates 
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IWe; d^eu nnd^ these ciienmataiioes^^ the Mrdngfest 

m Is^ttT of at once piHMdng to Qliidstoiiin Some Bible 
il m that a plait the 

Iddliiibii of ite soppcoters, the far-mching; eoiii^ 

in t^e oj^ipn of Ite opponents, the po^er^' 
tlU 0 ^^ shonld be once more submitted to the elecstm 
But eveiy om lenoi^^ 

which might be strong presnmp^xts in fatohr of at 
6hee putting into force Mr. Giadatcme’s Home Bale pblii^^ m^^ 
can by hny possibility exist. The measute tendet^ #!^ 

^ill not be the exact Bill of 1886; One IliatBill^ cbftfiieMt^^ 
^sibhs^the retirement of tiie Be^ M WestihuiBteF^hae 

been rejected by the mass of 01adstoEdabia. No leader of the'<)pppidtion 
has told us, or will tell us, or tell us, what be the 

outlines of any future soheme Of Home Bnle. All we know is that, 
whilst some Home Bulers look fiaroutably on a gigantic scheme of 
Federation which is to and Wales no less 

thmn Ireland, oUiers shoiT #$111111^^ reduce Home Enle in 

Ireland nearly to the dimeiMMi^ self*go7emment. 

Meanwhile the members of Opposition have gained such success 
as has Mem to them, not by ^nK^^^Obeasing demand for Home Buie, but 
by favouring or acquiescing ^ various, and eometimeB incon¬ 

sistent, cries which may ohaheOib jplease any section of the electorate. 
These tactios deserve ndlthe^filfl^ blame; they are perhapsin* 
evitable result of the vices which attach to our existing party system. 
From a wire-pulleFs point ol view they present great advantages. 
They have, however, this inherent defect: they deprive the Ohid^ 
stonians, should they return to oSce, of any right, either moirad or 
constitutional, to daim that their ne;ct measure of Home Buie, is^hen 
at last revealed, has lecdved M of the majorify of the 
electors. All we know is that ^ dectoni rejected dedsively one 
scheme for virtually repeding Act of Union. We havp no proof 
whatever that in 1898 Pr 189i, may not be willix^ to reject 
another and quite ^f^nt sehpmik Nor wonld the state of things 
be essentially changed were llm @ now to pi^uce their 

plan of Home Buie in a dedtute form. Whatever 
this time and the meeting of Parliammrt, IhA of 

Home Buie has been far too much com|dlGated wHh other to 

make it pOsdbie to accept the result of tlm a final 

and deeidve ver^^ of the country in 

ibr givi^ for 

me, in to step^ hem. Wlmt 

case bid a plan of Hmde suiq^oried bemn 

under the oonddmis^ m years 

it ie useless to deteimme | thmre is im good in speculatang upon the 
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•effect of events which Itaye not haf^^eaed.' Bat the plain tratik that 
ia any case no plan of Home oug^t to beoome law which 
not, at the Very lowest, been saaetioned in its details by the residt^ 
an electi<m taMng place aftw the plan has been passed ah a Bill 
throngh Hbttse of Comn^^ 

To see that this is so, let ns look at the matter frmn anol^ir pomt 
ofvieW. Should a Home Bale Bill^say, in 1893—^be carried throngh 
the House of Commons, it either would, or would not, in reality, 
command the approval of the oleotpr^. On either Suppomtion, there 
ooaid be no i^id objection to b^ing the measure be^e the 
electorate. If the Olad^xmians be right in their estimate 

of popular opinion, (he electhm hi a new Parliament would, in all 
probabilityi determme the inatter at issue. There would at worst 
be a delay of, say, three or jour months in putting the scheme 
of Home Bole into execution. No man who is not a slave to 
partisanship can believe that this delay would be of vital con¬ 
sequence. The woiet evib B eoali any possibility produce 
would be as nothing oompaired witli the irreparable calamity of 
carrying a measure intended to Ireland in such a manner 

as pm^manmitly to irritate the of Ibglishmen, because they 

felt they had a right to change they detested had 

not really been sanc^oned l^ f^^i^^ Common prudence should 

warn statesmen not so to repeikl toe Union as to excite among 

large masses of Englishmen a sense df irrong as deep as was excited 
among iaxge numbers of Irishmen by toe methods used by onr fore¬ 
fathers for carrying the Act of Union. Suppose, however, what, till 
the matter is tested, must alwaj^s remain a fair supposition, that the 
future Home Bale MU of 1893, if ever it comes into existence, should 
not command the approval of the ^ectorate. What are the argu¬ 
ments by which tmy ^cere deuioerat can deFend the refusal to 
submit the measure to the approval of the electors ? 1 must leave it 
to the ingenuity and boldness of Sir WiUiam Harcourt, Mr. Morley, 
Sir George Trevelyan^ and Mr. Labouchere to find avowable reasons 
in favour of the panbdox, that the r^resenlatives of the people have 
a right to revolutionise the consritutom agamst the will of the people 
whom they profess to represent. Let no one try to get out of the 
difSculty by saying that we must assume the majority of the House of 
Commons to repment the people. You cannot tooeet &cts by r^ance 
on ooflostitational fictions. 

He rejection of an important Bill passed hj a newly-elected House 
of CofUBioins, it will be argued, will expose the House of tioitos to risk 
of destruetom. 

To tols a y gi Bne^ ^^^^ are two short and vidid replies. He first 
is toat toe^rito, gieat or to be run. If the House of 

Lords cannot ensure that no serious change in the oonstituti<m toall 
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|)« earned ont ti^oet an to tfl» people* second 

r ictoibw be become all bnt avowedly nseleBB, and wiU imm 
rmanifostly contempiiUe* Bnt inntBify and c(mtemp^bi}j|^ a^ not 
^oarai^ees for the ezisteiice of any institotnon whatever, .^ se^^ 
reply i$ that the supposed risk is imaginary. The ne^eciiOn of a 
dar^oiotiB innovation, with a view to consult the nai»m, mnst 
be accompanied with a pledge that the isnovatkm; iduill be aee^pted 
when once tdl &ir doubt has been imoved of the nation Imviiig ap¬ 
proved a change which may ^ not oommend Uaelf to the Bears. 
£et this be made clear, and there win not be the remotest lesiKm ^ to 
fear the anger of the people, l^e m^brns of the House of Com¬ 
mons win no doubt rage. Pacliaouptaiy majorities bum; auger 
when reminded that Parliamenii^: majorities derive thw authority 
and power from the sappait of tlm nation. Pox and Bu:&e were 
omment statesmen aod sound oonstitntumalists, but th^, and the 
majority whom they led, would gkdfy, Imd tiiey really possessed the 
power, have impeached Pittflinr .r^l^wans from the violence of a 
majority formed fay an inmitsii-iiliim diacmrdant factims to the 
voice of the electors. Brm m the electors themsdves showed no 

anger at an acknowledgmem^'^ iiiteiir own power. Human nature 
will remain in 1893 much wM it was in 1783. electors of 
England entertain no idddarCli^isvmnioe for the House rfOommcms; 
they will feel no lastii^ mr mate temporaay displeasure at any party 
who snbnut to the Jusd atlitetitemt of the electorate, the gmvest 
political questicm whi(h fte iiam tibae half a century has oompied 
(the attention of the nation. 

A. V. Sianr. 



THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND ; 

'its ASSAILANTS. - 


T hough the Loudon Coimty is, unlike the Houses of 

Parliament, a (x»rpoi»tbn a continuous esdstenoe, aiid 

though it is legally incorrect to of a new ’’ Council as we 

speak of a new Farlimnent, yet imMbally the change which is to 
take place on the 5th of lil^h iunous^ dissolution of the old, 
and a crei^on of the new. In boroughs only one- 

third of the existing members retire at one time to be replaced by 
new ones ; and so the continuity of the body does not eyen seem to 
be broken. But in London all the members except a few aldermen^ 
who are not, I fear, the hardest workers, vacate their seats; and so 
the continuity seems to be, and practically is, broken. How far it 
may be patched up again by the return of former members depends 
upon the electcms. In such cases; the conduct of the out|[cuDg 
councillors invites scrutiny, and calls for appraisement, to a much 
greater degree than in the cases where one-third are elected annually; 
and we are in the thick of that process now. 

When 1 am asked whether the Ismdo^ has done what 

Londoners expected of it, 1 turn back to see what were the olyects 
put forth by those who fought to estidbllsh it, what powers the L^s- 
lature gave it for elTecting these objects, and how far the course of 
events has favonred or retarded its action. 


as oompleteiy as the corporations of Manchester and Birmingham 
think Mrd act for these towns; so that London, which has ycry sub* 
stantiid intmsts, might have substantial unity of ; will and 

action, mste^ of being a mere ccmglomeinte of atoms, 
centre of giwidly, some pulling on another, and many 

exerting no force at all. And the oases in which we expected benefit 
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from it were mainly of three kinds. First, those in which the numerous 
independent authoritieB either overlapped and came into collision, or 
failed to meet and so left a gap in the administration xii affairs. 

' Secondly, cases in which the interests of all London or of the bulk of 
Londoxiers stand on the one side, and those of some fonugh body or 
of a class of Londoners on the olher mde. Thirdly, of 

commcrn interest to Londoners,«which could not be decided in any 
satpjMbo^ way except by bringing those who^ represent di^fere 
parts df London to debate them face to face, and to decide them with 
authority. In all these matters Londoners j^d perfectly helpless 
^d impotent when they were unorganised; The only remedy was 
to give them a single government. 

With regard to the first class of cases, nothing has been done, and 
nothing can be done, in the wa^c^ improvement until the Legisla¬ 
ture either remodels the smaller 1^1 authorities and readjusts their 
relations to the central authority, ^ sets in motion some machinery 
for that purpose. The only way in tiiddi the Council could help 
would be by elaborating SQnm plan #hibh might ser^e as a good basis 
of discusBion, just as the Inform League have done. In 

fact a great deal of labcmr skill and official knoWle%e was 
brought to bear upon this the Local Government Committee. 

But it was found that not was the matter one of great intrinsic 
difficulty—extreme difficul^^ if the whole of London is to 

be remodelled uno —to iilao as it involves the ration of the 

Oounotl with the smaller ^ delicacy, in which ,it 

would certainly be said, and jn%ht be tme, that members of eonncil, 
looking at things from their stand-point, were not impartial. 
Anyhow the council has taken no acticm in the matter, nor has the 
Committee made any report. 

In ^6 second dam of eases, the improvement in the position of 
IjOhdOners is gre^ and miaiitot; Precious oases among crowded 
populations, as, f<w example, the Bethnal Green Pom'-s land and the 
old burial^^ground and adjotnuig pieces at St. Pancras, have been pre¬ 
served from the erysipelas building ; the former in la^e measure, 
the latter wholly, by the Council, And a body has be^ found to 
take over tramways, which moit rf us consider to be proper subjects 
of muniifipal ix>nto 

Oae of our stock illustra^s used to be dra.wn fknn the supply 
of water. There was nobody to bargain wi^ &e^ to so 

the toonal Government had^ to do it. as a 

Gtotnmant Lonto would have done* ito 
it, aihd so wil&ig to let the companies on 

to of ihm baifam beoom 

in psto ?0| sbto IdO p# The Cou^ can 

do ntoing ffireotiy k at first 
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refused to giv'o tlietn any powers, and now hare given only the 
of spending £3000 upon inquiry, an utterly inadequate sum 
in a matter of such enormous magnitude. But they Imve not 
a moment in doing what they could. The Committee appointed 
for the purpose hcui, with the assistance of t^e Ck)uncU*s en^neer, 
produced a vnduable report, throwing light on soine very difficult 
problems. The Council have made common cause with the City, so 
that all London now stands in one attitude in this matter, litey have' 
pushed Bier Majesty’s Ministers, most unaccountably reluctant as they 
are to give any help, to the extent of promising a Hoyal Commission 
of Inquiry. No doubt, the matter should have been taken in hand 
directly the Council was formed. Three precious years have been lost. 
One more case has been added to the numerous cases illustrating the 
mischief of governing London afflitti by the national Government. 
But that the matter is so far pushed forward is due to the energy 
and abiKty with which it has been handled by the committees of the 
Council and of the City. it has been made clear that the com¬ 

panies are not to have it all their own way, and that Londoners will 
not be quite so helpless as they heretofore. 

Another stock iUustration was the subject of rates. 

Fifteen years ago, when I became a vestryman, 1 became aware of 
the profound dissatisfaction felt with rating system by many who 
had to administer it. When to Reform League was 

formed, some of us set to work to study the matter, and to expound 
it in innumerable assemblies, with to of convincing most 
people not only that there is a wrong, but in what it consists, and 
that a remedy may be found. It is a matter of great difficulty and 
complexity: more than one remedy is proposed, and it will test the 
ability any statesman to choose the best and apply it in detail, and 
the strength of any Ministry and the drmness of any House of Com* 
mons to pass it. What the Council hUs done is, first to make it clear 
that it is the voice of London in this matter, which could not be 
known except through a common repres^tative assembly; secondly, 
it has promulgated for the study of Limdoners a statement of the 
case and of principles of reform, calculated to afford a reasonable basis 
of discussion and to make the case easier of comprehension. 

There is perhaps no action for which the Council has been so per¬ 
sistently taken to task as for their attention to to inoidence of rating. 

“ It is to business of Parliament,” say our critics. Of course it is, 
but who supposes that to House of Commons will look at it unless 
a Ministiy i<ytoe it on them, or that a Ministry will take up so tomy 
a matter uj^ess convinced that a deep and wide sense isjustioe 
prevails in London, and that it must be dealt with ? ** But it is no 

business of to Ccmnoii; it is appointed for other things, and has no 
power in this/’ No, none ; none at least that can be read in to 
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woi^a 6f the Local Goyemment Act. But it in beyond question that, 
both in the Council and in vestries, there are inen who yote against 
e:qpeuditure, desirable in itself, because they think it will not fall on 
thi^e, who ought to bear it. That at least is within their ^ar;er. It 
really is ah idle thing for this purpose to examine nicely ^here the 
of the C^imcU’^B express legal power and duty lie. An elected rating^ 
authorky^ haring elso power to lay a greater or a less burd^ m itn 
constituents^ must be interested to have its rates fairly leyied. And, 
as the elecrions are now close at hand, 1 shall be curipus to See whethe]^’ 
any candidate is found to look the electors fairly in the and to 
sa^ that the Council is bound to lay on taxes without any regenri to 
the justice or injustice of thrir incidence, or to the ferfings ^ those 
who pay them. In this matter again the Council has been the voice 
of London as against one class of liandoners. And 1 shall be surprised 
if the constituencies do not approwe of its utterance. 

It is probably in the third i^ass of cases that the great principle 
which underlay the whole movement for a single government of 
liondon—^viz., the unity of Lcmdqn^ftnda its fullest expression. 
London, though necessarily essential points of traffic, air,, 

water, drainage, health, puUio^pii^ other matters, had by 

loi^ neglect become disastrouily oind .dangerously disunited as regards 
government, so much so as to iaa4 ll^y todeny th^^ it was» or ever could 
be, a single community. The ri^inhabitants had drifted oA into some 
districts, and the poor into essentially connected, 

as the rich and poor of a t6w^,ijtepwever large, must be; but the old 
anachronistic parish system prevailed, and produced very bad 
results. The rich quarters got &e greatest riiare of atteid^bn, the 
poor ones the least. The rich opes had the lightest burden of public 
expenditure, notably in Poor Bate^ the poor ones the heaviest. A 
partial remedy had been appU^ to this injustice by the creation of 
the Board of Works in l$5b> atbd^^^^^ a by the creation of the 

Common Poor Fund, begun I think in 1867. But the thing wanted 
was to break down Ihe old artificial divirion so far as regards cmnmon 
interests, with power for the whole to make its own arrai^ements. 
The far superior power of such a me^od was shown by the experiment 
of the School Board in 1870, That was the first directly elected re¬ 
presentative government Xjcmdcm, though only for one purpose. 
And the result was that the aocommodation was given juSt where it 
was wanted. Look at a School-Board m»^ of Londcmf JMad you will 
see the sohsols thickly duster^ iu the poor disti^ts^ khd spaw in 
the rioh ones^ On the parij^ School-Board syatetet^ ^ strong 

push was m this neveir ocmld^ or 

have been, dcme. The expense would have b^'tob^ g^ for the 
poor #sMcts, and; the rich ones could not have legdlj contributed 
even if they wished^ ^Vflieii the r^resentatires df all Lcmdon met 
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together they were able to do what was best for all LondoO) and they ^ 
did it with great vigcmr and jndg^^ 

I think it will be adinitted that dn^ the mga Of tha expiring 
Council^ the process of equalising benefits by virtue of common 
expenditure ov^ London has prooeeded steadily. Under the pio« 
visions of the Local Government Act burdens have beei^ further 
distributed so as to the rich^i^^ 1’^'^ 
less. Attempts are being made to reduce the inequalily of assess- 
*)neni» between pa^sh and parish. This is a most desiirable object, 
though inasmuch as the only legal method now open to the Council 
is the veiy mde and blumsy one of an appeid against total assess¬ 
ments, which is calculated to produce the maximum of friction and 
expense with the minimum of result--^d that a result which must be 
unjust to a large number of ratepaycSs^I think myself it would have 
been wiser to aim only at improvmnhiiit in the future. That object is 
being seriously worttbd at by a eomUnittee which is in communication 
with a number of vestries^ whose labours will doubtless result in 
improved legal arrangements. The provision of open spaces, of parks, 
and of simple enjoyments wididiu the parks, all tend to make life 
somewhat sweeter and xnore who have far too little of 

such good infiuences. A serious isSh^pt is being made in Bethnal 
Green, of course experimental in the fir^ instance, to supply a better 
standard of house Icnr the poorer eltat^ But I need not dwell further 
on these things. Whether way of piuise or of reproach ; whether 
extolled as the right mode of urban government, or denounced as 
“ Socialism ” ; with the friends of the majority who have guided the 
Council or with their enemies; it is common ground that they have 
displayed persistent energy in overtaking the shortcomings of times 
past, and in making London government tell in favour of the great 
masses of Londoners. 

If the foregoing hasty sketch be ^rawn on the right lines or nearly 
so, it follows that the action of the Council has, so far as their 
restricted powers have permitted, been such as to forward the policy 
of those who promoted its creation, and of those who returned its 
members in the elections of 1889. 

But this is not all. 1 have mentioned the classes of caser in 
which things went wrmig, and for which a single government was 
required. That, however, which I lor one did not expect, and which 
has most astonish^ me, is the extraordinary vigour that ike Council 
has thrown into the purely administoativd work, mostly taken oyer 
from the Board of Wmrks and the Justices of Peace, partly added 
on h^ thO liOcal Government Act. I did nOt expect to find rixiy 
or seveniy p^le (a^ must be understating the number), many of 
them with thmir own^^ to earn, oonsumiiig a large pmlion of 

their lim m <Soi 0 atoenl^^ the di^ detail of local afiTairs, Bvery 
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seexuB to ba^e detemii^ed that it ahall understand and 
mana^ own buidnesB, and not bO at the mercy of some permanent 
W4rk^or expert. Thai cannot be done without the most assiduous 
,at the j^rmouB mass of detaHs which k to be dispcNied of at 
ev|i^!;mee^f, or^^^ heads to them* 

jf^e^t has b^nan adm upright ^y(^ eyen oai^y pnt^ 

^ihg a stop to waste and promoting economy^ and so efficient as to 
defy the most hostUe crit^^ 

this has been done under the cold shade pf nsig^eel, 

tinder the perpetual fasillade of hostile attacks fi^m UtUtr and 
imscrnpulous foes fighting in ambuscade behind an an^yum^s • 
all done too in spite of unparalleled difficulties and disasters. Three 
years is a very short time for any work on a large gcide. {t will take 
many times three years before ike'^ neglect of ILon^n gorernment 
is overtaken. For a perfed^y hew body, 188; in number, oomihg 
from distant quarters of the town^ representing different ranks and 
interests, quite unknown to oim im^ with no precedents or 
traditions of business: for the hstembers of such a body to jfind their 
places, to lemn to work tqgp^l^ to grapple quickly with serious 
business, is, I will ^ thing which could not have 

been done without a prevailing of great earnestness, nor with¬ 
out the presence of a large quantity of practical ability. One great 
advantage they had, whidi ocm$!d not reasonably have been looked 
for-—^viz., the presence of a chairman singularly qualified to rule an 
assembly of eager, able men, Jahd to give up his whole time to 

the work. Kis successor top, of i course with not quite so difficult a 
task, has done admirable si^ice. So far let ns thank fbrtime; 
though 1 may observe that the excellence of the chairmen would have 
availed Utile if the assembly had not constantly given them support 
both intelligent and lo^; m both Lord Rosebery and Sir «fohn 
Lubbock are forward to acknowledge." But beyond this what disasters 
wehaVehad. Mr. Firtby to who^^ intimate knowledge of London 
problemB, and to whose truned os^pacity for expounding his know¬ 
ledge and encountering opponents, we who knew him confidently 
trusted from the first, further proyed his aWlity by the way in which 
as deputy chmiman he office, got the multifarious 

threads of bump^ into his han^, and inspired conMence in every 
member of the OouncU. And &en Ike woik 
he died. In his place we apjj^ihted Hr. Haggis, who had approved 
himseitt to everybody as a very strong man of burineas. He too with 
jpfOat got evmything under his hand, and th«a he died. Our 
eitjpBeerv a^ m high ability, appliifd Idmeol^to the'qnestion 

Of mj^ii dinlh^ an^^^ but diOd 

h^xie W bring;^ fruits These thy^ 

chosen scm^ts of ike Conned ali di^ w iiftaii^g suddenness; 
m. Lsi ' ■ ■ ■ ' 'X..- .V 
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each of the two last as he was travellmg to the OonncH in an oznnilms. 
And so three heavy Mows fell upon the Council, but for which, it As¬ 
certain that it would have made even greater progfress than it has* 
But for doing so much under such difi^cultles I think that Londoners 
owe a debt to the survivors, a deM of gratitude and which is 

all the pay they ever looked for. . 

]!d[y readers must not suppose that in praising the Council 1 am- 
praising myself. I had worked for little more than a year, when I was 
overtaken by ill-health, and have done very little Council work since ; 
though ! can see enough of it to speak with confidence of my colleagues; 
and nobody who is not inside the Council can tell what their work is, 
because it is nearly all done in committee*roams, and in visiting institu¬ 
tions and places. Neith^ must anybody suppose that I assent to the 
wisdom of everything they have done, I have often voted in a piinority. 

1 have above indicated that 1 think them mistaken in the method 
chosen to test the equality of assessments, I think them too reluctant 
to pay the necessary price for skilled head-work; over ready to pay for 
handwork ; too confident in their power to regulate wages; wrong 
in abolishing the pension system ; to pay off debt by 

annuities; too ready to overrule matters of detail 

and there may be other things of the same kind. But on all or any 
of these things I may be wrong, and’ others right, and even were I 
much more confident in my own opinion than I am, these are all 
matters of practice which experience irill test, and which may be set 
right if shown to he wrong. And they do not at all detract from my 
estimate of the broad qualities evinc^ by my colleagues as a body, 
of the honesty, zeal, self-sacrifice, capacity for business, and general 
straightness and wisdom of aim, w^ch have won my respect, and 
which will I feel sure, whatever may be the ebbs and flows of par¬ 
ticular elections, attract and retain respect of all Londoners who 
care to learn what has been done for them. 

These are the men who, ever since their first meeting down to the 
present day, have been reviled, scolded at, mocked at, held up in 
every way to odium and ridicule by thd Tims, the ^aiidard, Punch, 
and the great bulk of the London newspiper press, and the host of 
superior persons who write anonymou% therein. An anthology of 
the hard words used would be interesting reading for Londoners just 
now. Just let me ouU a couple of flowers from the Tims of November 
1890, which I happen to have noted. On the 7th, one of the Gofuncil 
-r-^at least, we must suppose so, for he calls himself an Unprogrefi^dve 
Councillor,” not having the manlin^ to give his name ^writes to the 
Times a letter, in which, after disclosing a purely imaginary plot by 
the Progressiy:© party, he spe^s of “ the; reign of ‘ X^n^gress;* or 
otherwise of plunder and anarchy.” This is followed by a lea^ng 
article of the next day, speaking of the ©lection of Mr. Haggis : 
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His experienee^ an administrator of loccd bnskiess at Croydon lifts 
him above the level of the poHtical carpet-baggers who look npon the 
patronage of the London County Conned as what Amendan 
call * spoils/” This slander, let Londoners obsem, of 
horror of con^ptaon, Lord^^B^ tells us, and rightfy telle ip, has 
been passionate, and almost fanatical of whom I add, 
certainty of corroboration from all working members, that thwr 
appetite for work has been glnttonons; whose plunder and spoSe— 
except that they have had one paid member---conai^ of the siusr^ 
their time, their money, and their ease; whoso imarehy knds to a 
punctual out-turn of business; and against whoh;t ik>t^^^^a 
instance has been specified either an improper appointment^ or of 
failure to do the work committed to (hem by law. 

Another plan has been to m of some member of the 
Council, and impute it to the whefie Council. For instance, at the 
first outset, when no doubt there were some misconceptions of the 
functions of the Council, one inember put doTO of a motion 

relating to Irish affairs. It Was suj^ressed directly by the chairman, 

I believe with universal I saw this thing trumpeted 

forth in hostile newspapein ^aiS^ the sort of business which 

“the Council” thought fit Again, a zealous councillor, 

perhaps with more zeid desired to inform himself 

about the truth of to the effect that a certain 

female acrobat had been ihjiped, s^^^ that she ought not to perform 
at the Aquarium y andj wheoi. he got to the^place, he was, as he told 
us, led into a more minute ini^^^tion than he had intended. It Was 
a very good subject &r a joke. But when the act of a sii^le man 
is impute to the whole Oouheiii and is brought forward again and 
again, through weeks and months, as showing the way in which “ the 
Council ” pry into aflhirs they had better leave alone, it ceases to be a 

joke, and becomes a 

Of course, all this fimg^g dt mud is intended for apatibedc London, 
which reads its newapaper, and is oontent leave the thinking to be 
done for it. And it is very Wisetsve for its purpose as long as people 
do not feel interested enough to fouse themselves to inquire. In 
that lazy oondition, they tibat die men whom &ey see held up 
to odium and ridiede 6^ day msitlie^<^ But 

let the interest once be aroused, M the tmiU for; and it 

will be smpiiiEtog if the generous not 

cause wanton and baseless dander to reodl upon &e heads of those 
' ■■ ■ ■ V ■ 

ns tiy to ,g^ St something more It is difficult to do, 

nssi; afid^ to cd; 

a sorry figure. i do 
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net collect any charges of misoondnot, but only objecdons ^ 
matters of policy, more or less correctly stated, which are fair 
oE debate. So I have studied the lea^g article of a paper pubUi^b^ 
in the City and for the City,* evtdendy intended to be a full repei^ry 
of weapons against that Progressive party which has in the miun 
diiected the Council; and, judging by the hostility whic^ Weather 
throng every line, it is not the writer’s fault if any conceivabld'charge 
remains unstated. I try to put them into some kind of order. 

First, the ProgressiveB used the arts of Jacob to get elected. This 
means that they promised that party pj^itios should be put aside, and 
that they broke their promise by electing eighteen aldermen of their 
own party. I have seen this ohoige repeated again and again any 
time these three years, down to the SQ ^ 

published by Mr. Brudenell Carter in the Times^ and even since that. 
It seems to me to be almost, if net altogether, empty of substance. 
In the hrst place, there is grea^ exi^geratioti about the alleged 
promise, or honourable understanffing, as it is sometimes called. In 
some constituencies, there certainly was nothing of the kind. How 
far there was any in any conatlMietmyi 1 do not know, but no 
doubt many of the Progressive par^ ldo^ openly on non-political 
lines. There is still more ezaggeisalioii'id^ alleged breach of 
promise. By pa^y politics,” of Course, is meant ‘‘ nation^ I^rty 
politics,” Conservative or Libaond. It is not accurate to say that 
eighteen aldermen of the Xibetid party were elected. Lord Meath 
is a Tory. Mr. Quintin ^[Qgg k, I beUeye, not a supporter of Her 
Majesty’s Liberal Opposition. Botii gentlemen however are 

zealous advocates and workers for mmures improving the condition 
of the London masses. Other aldepa^, lord Lingen for instance, 
have hardly been known in the arena pf party strife. Were not the 
Progressive party at liberty, indeed wan it not their duty, except for 
some high personal qualities, to aele^ for aldermen those who, in 
London affairs, were likely to sympathise with their line of conduct ? 
What evidence is Htere that their selection rested on any other 
ground? It is significant that whenever this charge is made, it is, 
like the other charges, vague. 1 write with a blush on my dieek, 
because 1 am one of the batch of ddem^ but it is nc^ even 
alleged (so far as I have seen) that vre are a bad lot; except so as 
members of a Progressive paily must be bad. I have not seen it 
stated that London has lost services likely to have been of mote value 
to it than those of the actual aldermen. Until I see this stated, Ishall 
continue to think that the aldermen were not chosen for their views 
upon li^laad, or Egypt, or India, or estaUished Clutches, or fran¬ 
chises, or regiatrationi or for their preference of Mr. Gladstone over 
Lord ScJkbmy as Prime Minister as Lord^Meath 

• The WeduQBday, Felffuaiy d. 
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Was, for the views they were believed tp eatertain on the problems of 
£dii&h life, and for tWr proved zeal in actiag apoa't^^ Sodi a 
dUi&bii seems to me entirely justifiable. 

‘ Sebondly, it is said that, with their great majon^^ they^ 
have efi^ted stupendous changes in l^don, and left 
tdiWk i|pon the metropolis ^ b^ that they have prefertedi^ wasle^ 
tihxe in hair-splitting dispute on academic matters whicli weiNs none 
of their concern: what they have to show for all the meetings of 
the last three years is chiefly“ Words, words> words.So far the 
.^kcCnser. As usual, he omits to specify the stupendous changes whidii 
mi^ht have been, but have not been, effected. But the ‘^academic 
disputeshow much time have they taken ? Up to the end of 180Q, 
there had been held 134 Cbnncil meeUhgs,* and 2236 committee meet¬ 
ings, independently of visiting for inquiry and inspection. It is 
understating the case to say that of the work of i^e 

Council is done in daily oommil^B; where the discnssions/when 
they occur, are of the most practical natnre; and it is understating 
the case to say that tw^^irds of the time of the Council at the 
weekly full meetings is pccii^ibd With current adminh^ative bust- 
ness. Allowing for the special committee has addressed 

itself for a short time whCli^i/l^ standing committee has ad¬ 
dressed itaplf at inteiTfils to busiims which our mtics 

call '^ academic,’’ it is ovexc^&ug the case to say that three minutes 
in an hour of the sitting of C^ndl and committees are devoted to 
anything but actual business in hand. And what are these ** aca¬ 
demic disputes?’* Two classes are specified. One relates to the 
incidence of local taxation, including betterment and contracts to 
rates, and I have dealt with thhs 6ufiScien% already. The other 
relatp to valuatidn for assesihnent purposes ; as to the object of 
whil^^^thO writer has m words, perhaps u^ very 

happy ones, in the order cff referee; Both are strictly germane to 
the business of the Oonn^lv though ^ond its legal powers to readjust. 
Not words, words, wm-ds-^interminabJe talk ;” but work, work, 
work, incessant action, is what tiie Council has to show for its meet¬ 
ings of three years, Perhaps It is owing to the excellent working of 
onr quartor^hour Umit sfiatohes and cl our rules of 

closure ; but, whatover the canse^ ft has never ha^pehed to me to 
belong to any Assembly so numerpus in 
havt kept so close to the point as in the London Connctl. 

say, ‘* We "^ 

nn# u^^ whole system of local taxation.” 

fta The quesdon^^^^^^^^W^ |hy,ftTOS one 

ihgi^imit, and an importont whether we shall 

' or^'d^".n0t iiunirl^Aiiih^ ' TejeCfced a 

sdheme of improvenmetSi some ^ Ihem^^^^^ v conceived and 
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usefal/but not for the moment nepeasaiy, and estimated at more than 
two millions of money^ The rejehtkm was fotinded principally on two 
arguments: one being the injustice of the law of rating, and the 
other, that we had other expenditnre, amounting to serei^ more 
miUicais, to incur for works which were eithmr mow urgent or- 
for action. Shortly before this vote of rejection, the Connoil had 
decided on the Bethnal Green clearance $ shortly Ji^rwards it de¬ 
cided on the Blackwall tunnel; and all the while it has l^en working 
with all vigour to complete an eupmously eicpensive but necessary 
schMe of additional main driunage. Hack ease m made to rest on 
its own oireumstances. Ihe el^i^nt of unjust rating enters into all, 
but does not predominate in alL ^ ^ 

Fourthly, it is stated that pleaaUrb^seekers in theatres and music 
halls have been alienated by the Peckmiiffian conduct of certain 
members who were only saved from the misfortune of a majority 
by the gleam of common sense whi^ their colleagues dis¬ 

played. Wdl, after all, if these Beokemiffis did not cariy the Council 
with them, the Council are not to l^ame in the matter, nor 
have the pleasure-seekers been hart. It is somewhat exacting 
to expect that every member shall do exactly what is wise and just 
on every occasion, however novel and Afficult. If the members in 
question are to blfce, which I am &ise from sajriug, they will answer 
for it to their constituents ; and tha% are now 

engaged in doing with great spirit amd oonSdence. 

Fifthly, it is said that the poor ratepayer finds that he has to pay 
between 4d/ and M, more in ^e pound. In what parishes, 1 should 
like to know? By the operation of the Common Poor Fund, and the 
arrang^ent of paying a head for indoor poor, the rich parishes 
lose, but the poor ones gain. My parish, St. George Manover 
Square, is a rich parish, and the hae riseu substantiidlp St. 
George^in-the-East is a poor paiekh, and the rate has fallen sub¬ 
stantially. Chelsea is a medium parish, and the rate has fallen 
slightly. 

That is substantially the indictment, whidi I have taken from the 
City Frm because it is lOther mme i^ecific ^ methodical than the 
extremely vague and turgid ones I hate seen elsewhere. Other charges 
or insinuations are scattered about the paper. There has been grab¬ 
bing** and ‘‘kl^yfeomauia.” OaptM Shaw was “driven” out of the 
Fire Brigade; fliough it k only the enemies of the Gouncil or of the 
majority who have made any complaiat ibr him, he having made 
none in spite of pressing invitations to do so. Indeed, t thought 
that thii charge, whibh is utterly untrue, had been comjdetely blown 
up, and am scu^rised to see it reviv^ agtdn. Men who are fHhe 
salt of the Councii*^ aw Im^ying it, feeling thUI they have “^s 
to do in life,” aud “ tired of oontinuous wrangling and striving after 
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the unattainable/* I utterly disbelieve it. It is quite true that some 
very valuable members are leaving the Council, but it is because they 
find, not the wrangling nor the striving for the una^iiiable, but the 
actual r^nk^cal work of ouT Local Covemment, more than they can 
4o with regard to their finances, or their other public 

duties. That Lord Lingen and Mr. Cohen should have resigned 
their positions on the Jiuance Committee is to m a matter of very 
great regret, the more so as T am one of their adherent, 
financial dkbUBsion which has led to their resignation. But that 
discussion turns on an honest difi’ersnce between two inodes of laying 
off debt, on which I bel^e finanmers^ d^ that bomwtng 
bodies adopt sometimiee one- and sometimes the other ; and the 
division of the Coundl did not rdn party lilies. 

If any one has had patience to^ this long statement so far, 

he will see that ^e attacks have been unjust and 

ungenerous ; and I believe there is a growing feeling to that effect 
among a number of Londoners y^ha do not know the extent 

or the precise characiBr' ^f attacks. They have proceeded 

almost entirely fVom oUe ps^ in national politics—the Tory or 
Conservative party (whuheyiW m they pr^r)^wh6 are now 
strongly predommaht ih^ ]^^ th^ some of them are 

disgusted; it is reasonable that many^ arej for ordinary 

Englishmen like to see Mr^:; es^ially for a new institution 

commencing ardu<m8 woik uiia difllculties, and they think 

we have not had it. And new the edict has gone forfh from their 
leaders that the battle is to Im &iight^^s^ the lines of national 
party politics. That is vexy mortifying to the promoters of juunidpal 
government. What it means is tibat men are to be chosen, not for 
thei^iirbtion to JUmdo^^ their al^ity to promote the welfare of 
Lm^ilp^, but beem^ views about Ireland, and 

Chui^ estabH4i#snts,^i^ Supposing that the rank and 

file of the politioab partiw^ their leadem, we 

shall have taken a distinct step badm the state of things 

agausst which we rebelled'^’^^^via^v^^^^ government of Londmi by and 
in the interests of the United instead of government by 

and m the interests of Londoneriu: . 

If I were nothing in publie but a member of the liberal party, 

1 should rejoice In this sinister mfuaoMrte. So am I that, 

wimtever may M at tiie pi^nt mom go on 

year yemr pomeming th^ ^ the impmte Local Gbvem- 

tich wllh tl^ 

patly^ o£; ^ are to be in- 

^ mijB a Londoner, 
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mj liome is heroi and my duties, and my interests. I bare atriren bard 
to get a government of neglected and aimrcbic London,, in order that 
its local adaim may* be a^inistered with a single to interest 
of Londoners. Such singlems is dhuimshod by every add^nal 
call to vote at the bidding ok bodies not omi^itiited^ t^ mim^e the 
local flairs, of London, perhaps knowing little of them, 
little for them. 

I am not suggesting that even a governing body elected on the 
lines of national party politics will not be a great deal b^^ tban tite 
former state of anarchy. However may l» the Toiyism 

or Badicalism of our conucdiors, the gijeat 

not turn on such distinctions; Xhete me |4enty of difTerences over 
administrative afimrs, as with a nuteber of minds there 

must be^ and they are sometimes es^ressed with great animation; but 
the dividing lines do not ooincide with the dividing lines of national 
politics. Of course it will happen often; that the same cautious, or it 
may be timid, temperament which disposes a man to be Conservative 
in national affairs will dispose him to be a Moderate in local affairs; 
and that the same bold, or it which disposes 

him to be a Badical in natioiml ali^^ 

Progressive in local affairs. But thpt is not always the case by 
my means. P^y connections are very largely matters of old habits 
and associations, which do not imt in snotiher sphere of life. More¬ 
over, it is impossible for men to act together long in daily work for 
common obje(?ts without having ^eir edges worn off, and acquiring 
mutual respect and mutusd dkppsitmn to see what is substantial in 
each otiber's view. 

But there is one great evil which may be done by conducting the 
next election according to national {nSrty lines. It may bn^about 
the rejection of the very best servante that London has, andlpSfe a^ a 
juncture when the experience acquited duting three years is simply 
invaluable. I feel that it is an invidioim .t^ to mention a ff&w 

names, when there aape so many membm, both of the Progressive and 
of the Moderate party, who have d^e admirable work, and will be 
most useful as examples and guides 5^0 new t^neillors. But I will 
risk giving offence, in order to for these at 

least who know something about ihe C^nty I think there 

can be no membmr of the Moderate party who does not feel that the 
Council will be weaker and London poorer if such mmi as MesEsrs. 
Dickinson, Charles Harriscm, Hutton^ and iEneas Smith are rejected; 
and no member of the Progressive party whc^ does not fed Ihe same 
towards such men as Messrs. Antiohus^Beachomft, Cohen imd 
Anybody who toows the Council will supply for hlmteff the ni^te^o 
other excelleht who (mnld 

merits, but may eaady beso ff trie^ by the stan^id of nation forties. 
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* Iiwiah to see both types of character weU represeiited. Gf coarse I 
wi^ to see the Pro^gressive party the staronger^ Beeiajg that it is the main 
OM^tiye pQwe];i are wanted, whidi mil he for 

some years. Bat Moderate party have played m hootmtahle part, 
not oaply in supplying a quantity of good workers; but in eritlqism^ 
prOposi^^ defeating one, pc^tponing another, modifying a third* AU 
new movements are apt to be attended by some unsound propoeiib; 
and testh^ is required at eveiy step. To do that eiectiudlyv^^^ 
must be a large number, in order to share the labour, to give spiiit to 
^debate, to sustain a division. I fumly beUei^ tbat^^^t^^^ best way to 
aeoure good men of botb %pee^ national |ierty |K>l^ 

from the elections. If that is pi^ prayii^^^ f^^ (and I still cMng to 
the belief that numbers of et^st^ will insist on giving their votes 
wholly on Municipal grounds)f Wa^^^^ m accept the issue, win the 
election if we can, and, if beatahf prepare for a long propaganda of 
Municipal reform, till Londoners are persuaded to support those who 
will guide their aSaba for the best welfare of the great mass of their 
neighbours. 

As to any farecast of Ihe immediate issue, 1 never was a political 
meteorologist, and latterlyv "i^^hle to attmid many pubHc 

meetings, I have lost even sndt w indications %s 

those soiimes. Much depends on^ t^ lino taken by the numerous 
artisan classes. They have had little eifect in public adairs, 

from a variety of causes, but chiefly from^ their own'choice. There 
are of course many esK^ptions, true of large numbers, that 

so far as %ey have been adtiye they have concentrated their efforts 
on objects ^ectly affecting and confined to their own class, and have 
been indifferent or hostile to the ntam currents of social and political 
endea^r which seek to benefit \<he whole community. 

Thplr in the late School Board elections is an instanoe of 

what I saj. “TOea our hmd rof pioneera was straining every 
nerve to unite Londcnem in a dexhand for self-goveniment, we met 
with little hdp from classes. L have heard a 

lea^g man among them public meetjbg for saying 

that the movement was above; a^ for the men of 

Lon4<m. They had been laigiedj pesrsoaded that objsOot was to 
:put-thii^'more in: the; :{ihweii;df some- 

timea called; bourgec^ (th© com- 

munitms), 0 ^ sometbaes 

eupiiepaeA it^ ctaasiea #ant out 

of 'the fliw for their beneflt*” One of i^era,^^ took this 

to me, 

' 11 ^ of .:Our 

.meeiihg^' '::hm;:ldend^ -of^ .-adult 

sufftagei aingie votings and Becuring a share in 
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municipal offices. Tliis was actually done to a great extent, tlMMigh 
it appeared tshat my correspondent had oveivestimated t]ie streiegth 
behind him, and his attempted diversion did ua littte 
were injured by the apathy, not the active hoetili^^^^ of the 
artisans^ • ^ ■ 

Their real attitude was much more acK^urately esEpress^ by^^ M^ 
Sidney Webb, in a letter written to the Wemy iu October 

1S87. He said : The London arMsan does not care twop^ 

Ghurdh disestablishment, aboEtion of entail, or county government, 
and he does not feel any conMenoe in revision of 
municipal reform^ . . . ; Home Bute is with him a past 

issue. What is the libmd progrsanme going to include in the way of 
social politics ? And he pointed cut the grim phenomena pn which 
he said the London artisan had hiS eyes Exed : '' The 100,000 men 
out of work, the 80,000 children ibrei^aBtless at school, the population 
cf 85,000 living on the wages of iieok laboui^ the death of one out 
of every five Londoners in ihe irprkiK>nte ^ hospital.” Mr. Webb 
added : He has no special pltm for putting these right, but he is 
unFdasonable enough to think that and officials whom 

he pays oug^t seriously to try tx) find a pLan.” The upshot of this 
very strildng letter was that th© liberal party had better look to 
these things. 

With the general fortunes of the Liberal party 1 have little to 
do in this paper. But Z took the liberty of pointing out that men 
who adopted such an attitude, which 1 believe was not that of Mr. 
Webb himseH, had not aequb'ed even the rudiments of pQjyitics.. They 
had doubtless a stronger apprei^tion t^^ any one else of the evils 
they suffered under, whidi is piiw very m thing, livery man 

knows best where his. own shoe pin^es; *bnt it is not eveoy ia^ who 
knows how to mend the shoe, xum' ivhere to find the person-^ho can 
mend it. These artisans could nOt^ h^ the enormous 

magnitude and complexity of that eternal problem, the iujequ^y of 
human conditions; nor the difficulties felt by the most able and 
willing men in devismg any permmi^t remedy, nor the ImpossiMlity 
of devising an imme^ate one/^ of thedr own, 

says Mr. Webb, but th^ think 

to devise one. Well, but what if tiie hnuotan wfedom 

ever devised is that slowly working 

such social anangcments ae win ^ aH free scope and a fidr 

opening for Iheir virtues, and for sel&he^pj mad for raising' 

dition of thiemselves and their feUowSi Suitable limd just 

taxation j of ^eoh aasd of aeiion^^^^ 

binedY edhoatipi heaitiiy: and decent 

matters of Bsr, v^r, cleaidm^^ prot^on (ff pt^ 

ordered houses, proteeticHi against sicknesB and indigence ; such 
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things the community can provide, or can help to providei But the 
local sarroundingfl can only be provided penaaneirBy strong 
organisetiohs suitable lodaL aneiMS, and hept in 

oontaOt with the ^ t^e people Ibr whotn th^ act % rei^g 

on a wid^y extendi^ suffrage. But these icings—land lawsi taxa-- 
tibn, lo^ govesromen^ ^d so forth^re the very thin^ which Mr. 
Webb tells us that the London artisan does not care twopence lor. 
Appaibntly also he oareS no more for School Boards, whmh are 
charged with the education of his cMldrea. BEe wBli end, but 
despises the ^nly known by which it And 

those who do not will the same md are delighted to ^oonrt^ 
in his contempt. They would him the twopence which 

he values at its due worth, th^ lhe^^ 0 and 'arrangements 

which he does not value so highly. 

Such artisans, hanig no spedal plans of their own, appear to look 
on the national G(w^xh6nt as being wise enoi^ to devise plans for 
the swift removal of inveterate and powei^ul enough to carry 
them into effect. They appe^ iiot how every path to their 

goal is beset with pitMls^ imd Idocdpid by hcmest preju^Ces or selfish 
interests; nor how certain]^ .any propiwes reforms 

beibre time is^ripe eei^^ at idl. 

not to know how the most ^eetions must be dealt with first; 

nor how Httle time tlie the Houses of Parliament have 

at their eommaiid. Home Buie lor ir^and is a past issue ” for them; 
was so more than four yearn the whole country from 

Penzance to Thurso was quiyerir^ with the struggle. I suppose 
they had settled it in their own minds. But, alas ! for the Hinia^, 
it is not a past isme, nor for PUiihnnent, nor fc»r any electors in 
Ibe km^^brn, ^cept ^ose arlieBn views ILr. Webb has 

exp<W#ded;- 

There is another considemtion which this type of artisan seems to 
have neglected. Aggrieved been wont to remoye the 

evils they complmn of hy joining^^^ party in ^e State which is 
most averse to innovataoit, nor hcl^d^ and ins^ing that 

their deeires shall be in 

political ccmtests. Nan<Xufformlipts» Boman Oathoiioa,- Jews, the 
trading classes in ibehr vcsy loi^ and 

against; .cont- ' kws'^''cmd -^^ 

gmat maan^^ towns in all 

have steadily by 

party Ih Sliibv w^ 

^done, 
did ■ so 
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because they knew that the party of Progress would tiy to abate one 
evil after another, and that, so to as they asked what was xeasonsblei 
their turn was certain to come. Indeed, on one conspicttous occta^oiii 
the Protestant Dissenters had Ibe r^ 

Whigs, the Liberals of that day, when they ww not 

for them, but were acting against them, because the pEincL|d6 obaten 

for by the Whigs was a deeper pihaciple of bberty than 

would have given an immediate advantage^ Dissenters. 

Apparently a large portion of London artisans thought in 1887' that 

they would get their ol^eot qhiefcest % stan^ the 

ordinary party ooutests. 

Are they in the same mind now ? Ihe School Board elections 
would seem to show that they afS* t3n the other hand, there are 
sounds in the air as of a stirring among ^enL The success of the 
agitation for the c^eaUon of a^^^ the electicms of 

1889; the constant preaching even of so ill-supported a body as the 
Municipal Eeform League ; the nation a daily newspaper largely 
devoted to London i^tors; the pnbiidty of OouncU'^ debates; the 
existence of 120 men all interM^ to midce their constituents undei** 
stand the nature and operaticmB of thidr local government; the fact 
that social questions are consiimtly taking a more and more important 
place in public ai&irs; all these things, one wot^ think, most have 
operated to cany to the mind of j&e London artisan the conviction 
that a good local government is woilh more than twopence to him., 
and that he had letter take some trouble to see that he gets it. If 
he grasps what 1 hold to be undoubted truths—that local surround¬ 
ings affect the comfort, the decency, And the dignity of his daily life; 
that they can only be iznpioved or mmntained by a good and strong 
local government; timt local govaFnments, and especially a new one, 
cannot conduct a vigorous admhsii^tion without exciting violent 
animosities; and that people who are constantly exposed to a stream 
of detraction by a powerful press supported by the wealthiest classes 
cannot possibly stand unless they receive energetic support from the 
mass of those whom they have tried to ben^t; then there ought to 
be no fear that he will ewt lumself to seatd trusty men to administer 
his a£&.irs for the next tl^ years. W® fioon know how the 
matter stands. 

I cannot say that 1 shall be in a state of despondency, even if the 
Progressive party get the worst of it by the strength of their enemies, 
or by the desertion of those who ought to support them; because I 
am convinced that year after year will increase prewuic by t^^ bulk 
of Londoners on their representatives to proceed substanihilly on the 
lines now laid down. They mnirtSi before l<»ig, yield to the 
and proG^ moiO^^ 0 less rapidly^ But I shall be veiy sorry for any 
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cieek iiQ progress ; very sorry far my of rebuke 
gitea their yety to the aeryioe Of their fellow-feimsme^ ^ ve^ 
sorry &r w the electors in e badt light ; 

very iscxr^ Iot ^ operatoee a disopai^ othm to take 

a post yi^h Jema^ the very best men to fill ib | a post at} is 
kbbnr ax^ saf^ifioe an4 no g^in to theii^ except the esteem 

of toeir nei^bonrf and the gat^aptioi^ of their own hoimiuable am¬ 
bition to ^schiu^ V 

. Let all bear in mind what k th^ kernel and the oont^ 

now going on. Are Londoners to h^vo a Hnnicapal Government with 
the ordinary incidents, snch as has been found b^eSdal in^^ 
towns; or are they to find that, under the name and the pretence of 
Local Government, they We been put off with nothing b^t a new 
plan for electing the old Board of .Wodcs with hardly more functions 
than before? Is London to have selfrgovemtDent in loc^ affairs or 
not? We have got the cuganisation, but not the functions. Are 
they to remain as heretofore in Ihe hand^ Home Office, or of 
trading partnerships? , The declare for a Municipal 

Government; the BetrogresslvesidecWe Ic^ Board of Works. The 
multitude of deta£ls brought^; W diseusinon is so bewiidertog that it 
is desirable to eshiMt repeatod^y; wW ^ nature the con¬ 
test—vis,, local setf-gcweining^^ to noh-loeol autho¬ 

rities. So far as regards the Wse years Londoners have to 
decide this question^ 

' Hobhouse, 
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R epeatedly durmg Ihe Parlmmentary recess the Con¬ 

vent National Schools of Irelaaid have been made the object of 
a sustained and indeed virnl^ a^bl^ prominent lepresenta- 

tive of Ulster “ Unionism,” 

It may be necessmy to explain th^ in question are in 

conne(^bn with the State B^rd of Education in Irelmid; 

and are conducted by the nuns of our Various Catholic teaching 
Sisterhoods^ Mr. Eusseirs thesis is timt ** the nuns are untrained and 
indifferent teachers,” and that "much of the money” expended by 
the National Education Board upon the maintenance of these Convent 
Schools is simply " wasted.'* Now, the ^ of these schools, 

even if we tBke deagnation "Convent School” in the narrowest 
sense, is 242. They , are in opc^ion in 80 out of the ; 32 counties 
of Ireland. The number of pupib bn their rolls is 109,280. It 
plainly is a matter of public interest to ascertain whether Mr. T. W. 
Kassell’s summary sentence of oondemuation represents truth or 
fiction. 

It is interesting, at the outset, to note that these Convent Schools 
have, almost from the begiiming, been^^^^ ^t^^ object of attacks such as 
this recent one of Mr, Eusseirs. The al^Uhd^ce and oonclusiveness 
of the evidence available in disproof of his assertions as regards Ihe 
present condition of those schools make it ahnOst euperfluous to 
refer in detail to the past. Here is, however, one offic&l Eeport of 
exceptional importance ^m which I cannot omit ^ ^ 

It is a snbstantiai volume of 234 jpages, printed by 
House of 0(waons in June 186^ 

* See, eepeeii^, Tk Pmly Exp^^t Bablm, of Septeolhter l$9l, a»e 27th of 
January 1802. ' ; ^ 
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recently made to the Commissioners of National Edncation in Ireland 
on the Convent Schools in connection with the Board,’* The R^orta, 
drawn up on the lines an official syllabns, are set ibilih sepa^ 
for each school 18 distinct headings, several of w]^0h are 
subdmded* 

Under ^iSe ya^ headings^ then, there is presented an elaborately 
detailed statement Of the oonffitibn of every Convent National School 
in Ireiend.^ school is sigimd by the official 

Inspeote l^ whom the 8(te 

J think it naeful to transcribe e few &om these 

Reports, such as will give a f^ idea of their general drift, The 
Reports are numerous, over one hnr^lred in all, and as it is i^t possible 
here to quote from more than a Veiy few of them, it is, I feel; important 
to make the selection on some definite principle plainly free of 
any tendency to issue in a'result tindnly favourable to the Convent 
Schools as a class. The fact that in each case the religious profession 
of the Inspector who makes the l^eport is mentioned makes this 
comparatively easy* ; 

In the first place, I at once set aside all the Reports made by 
Catholio Inspectors. Sec(md^;;^birairving that Mr, T. Wv Russell, in 
his capacity of champion-^he|l)^ duly accreffited or imh-—of the 
interestsof Pmbyterianism late been emphatic in his 

insinuations as to the exiatehce of iaom sort of confederacy between the 
representatives of riie Catholic imd of the Episcopalian Protestant 
interests ih the matter of Mh€ation, r aride also every Report 
made by an Bpisoop^ian Protestaht Inspector. There remain the 
Presbyterians and Wesleyans, I confine myself, then, exclusively to 
these. In 1864 at the time of the Parliamentary Return, the Wesley an 
and Presbyterian Inspectors under the Board of National Bdumition 
numbered e^t : seven, Presbyteriana and one Wesleyan. ^ In these 
eight Insp^tors we have a body ©f cam|»t 0 nt officid witnesses whose 
testimony even Mr. T. W Ruaw^^ to ehallenge on the 

score pf bias in favour of the r^ious Orders of the Ghurdi. 

The number of Convent Schools uispected, and consequently the 
numbe^ of Reports preaepted, the Wesleyan and Presbyterian 
Inspi^tprs was 18/ To bring ^e matter within manage^e compass-- 
and a the same time to avoid the hecesrity of setring 
repetition the const 0 ^% recmrring expresrions in^^w^ but rare 

exceprion^rimOcmvent BchcK)lsa^ th^ waikprepr^^ 

I sh^ ponfiim my in the case of to one 

fairly;0lmseal^^ 

I ., ■ ■ - X 

** For an unembarimssed and composed iimihod ol ©(munttnieatmg instruc* 
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tiou, and a metbodical organising power, 1 have always thought [the ^^istox’s, 
who conduct this sdiooll luther reinarkfl^le.” ; V ’ 

“The ready and intelligent answers [^of the pupils] to questions not tech- 
nically prepared, but naturally arising m the course oroonver^tlcm, 
fests great efficiency in the teaching process\ ' ! 

“ Plain work has been well attended to, and the fancy Work also is of ^oh 
a character as to be servicable in after-life to those young people/’ 

“ Eesults as to efficiency of general cc^urse of instruction supenor tp any 
lay Boman Oatliolic School in this disMpI^ and quite equal to the best of ariy 
other denomination, and in advance of i^|t Oia|ori^ ! 

“In any system of education having for its Object the moral advance¬ 
ment and literary improvement of the Boman Oatholic peop^ thm 
would be an acquisition aiid an ornament; and having inspected it several 
times annually for more than in recording my appro¬ 

bation of its general management, and tW attention wh both teachers ahd 
pupils have given to every suggestion* i^h r^eience to organisation dr 
literary proficiency.” 

Kewkt (Canal-street): Inspector, T. M‘Ilroy (Presbyteriaii). 

“ The teaching power is amply stiffioient. All have received the education 
of ladles, and are well qualified to give instraetion in the several branches 
they are called on to teach. Their method of teaching is intelligent and 
successful.” 

“it is almost impossible to over-estiaiate the amount of care bestowed on 
the moral training of the pupils, and the pains taken to train them to habits 

of industry, neatness, and cleanliness.” ; 

“ I have here to repeat my observations as given in my report on the Higli 
Street Convent School (Newr}'), that the social position of the ladies of tiie 
convent, their acknowl^ged capabili^es as teachers, their disinterestednesH, 
and their high religions cbai^acter^ ; added to their constant visitation of 
parents and pupils, have such an attractive infiuonce on the Koman Catholic 
poor, that numbers are brought underin^ruetion who otherwise would have 
been brought up in ignorance and vice. The good effected in this way, as 
compared with the ordinary sc!hooiB, cannot be over-estimated.” 

What a series of oommentaries Mr. T. W. Rnsseirs spiteful 
slander, the nuns are untrrixied indiffie teachers ! *’ But 1 
had better transcribe the passaga^ ieamg them to speak for them¬ 
selves. 

The school next dealt with is one that, as will be observed, was 
obliged to work in circnmstances littie favourable to progress ; more¬ 
over, the Inspector >q)eak8 of its ^‘ recent comiectidn^w 
but the general dfi4 of hk mport ia favourable :'-^ 

Abmagh : Inspector, 8. Browne, LL.B. (Bresbytemn)^ 

“ The teaching power is sufficient. I consider the lady who acts, a« prin¬ 
cipal highly qualified, and the otibem fairly; their method of teaching is 
pretty good as regards the senior division ol the school; but defeoUve in the 
infant aepartment; the oiganisation is quite satisfactory.” * 

“ I consider the results the moral training satisfactoiy; h^ of order, 
cleanlinem^ and iobedknce aie sueoef^ 

“ In literiu^ the pr^jiresB ol the pupils Is slower than in the 

ordinaiy giirhr schools of the district; but tfak arrses' 
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• 

ihe social {Kwtldn oi the childrea who atteod the €onyent School* Tkejr 
are the children of very poor, ignorant parents ” 

^‘ l!he of jdain and fancy needlework are mOjl^e 6n<»eetfully 

taught in this than in any other Kational School in my dist^, and ni^ticiitaL* 
atten^on is paid to that kind of work which is most reqntj^d in w hte 
of the j»bot. 'jfhis is too seldom the case in other schools.’' 

The ope^.tioh this school Ims t«ided to bring under the ingu^aide pt 
education a large number of the poorest dass of chUdmi, most of w^hom > 
would never have attended any othev school, or received any educatieii bi^ 
th^ which is acquired by the idlp and uncaired^for bn the public atreets*'' 

Esmis; Inspector, J; Bix)\m (Presbyterian). ^ 

teaddng power is more than adequate. The 
nuns, so far as the usual course a lady’s education is e(mc^^, iH!e very 
high: they are wanting in some of the details of sdiool managesumt.*' 

Reading, writing, and grammar are as well taught as in the niore respect* 
able lay schools.” * 

The different kinds of needlework are better taught in this than in 
ordinary girls’schocls.” 

** The moral training is a high ordeVy as a general rule, throughout the 
schools of the district; but the nanSf from the high estimation in which they 
are held, are peculiarly fitted lor ih^ dep^ment.” 

The pupils are, as a general rule, very poor, are unable to pay; hence all 
are admitted free. Idanyof 1^heii^:b«^ lor ihe peculiar influence of the nuns, 
would probably never enter a sbboolriopin at all.’’ 

^*Many of the very poor eovdfi not attend schod wm?e they not supplied 
with clothing by the nuns.” 

Droohepa : Inspector, W. A. Ptunter (Presbyterian). 

** A teaching staff fully adequate of the school. It is always 

presumed that the nuns are well qualified as regards literary acquirements.’' 

^*The several classes are effidently insthict^ so far as they have pro¬ 
ceeded ; and cai*e is taken to ground them well in the several sabjocte of 
instruction.” 

*^ Ait to indnsti‘lal instruction: in former times this schod was especially 
cbbbrated; at pc^nt great attenrion is beCtowed on the industrial training 
of aU the pu|4]^ and in tlds resp^ the school is vastly superior to nearly 

the schooU whhdi t have recently visited.” 

• Sligo: Iaspec*or^ W. Kennedy (Presbyterian). 

“ The acN|uirements of the nuns, I beheve, are good, and the sd^obl is 
well organised.’' 

Wlule the younger children c^^ taught, and the advanced 
class has attained a h^her degree d efiiciencythan in any otheriemaie school 
in the district exce]^ one or iwo^ the fmcj[uirements of the in the 
remaining classes I would not coimider to those el; ordinary sritools, 

with the exception of penmana^ 

A# to indusht^ mstrudabn; in the €cshv^ f reorives a 

deg^ bf att^tion ^rnmn^urate with its value! M 
nary feinhle schoole industrial education is little inni^ nmninal” 

«X edirider iheiw no sohook in the dis^ training 

V.Ckganjukng head of 'the esta^ 

least s method of teiShmg, io Imr aa^ 1 of results, good.” 

vob. Ui. '. ■ 2 a ' 
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“ As to industrial instruction: equal to the best; superior to nen^l|r^l|tj 
in tiie supply of materials.” 

** If the good order, industry, neatness, cheerfulness, and attention to the 
progiamme seen in this school were imitated by all others* the would 
be excellent.” 

Oughugeabd : Inspector, A. J. Simp^n (Presl^terian), 

** Highly satirfac^^ in eadi pM 
In a very saMsf^ct^iy state as 

Kesults of mond training as to the jba^ts and manners of the pupik, 
markedly satisfactory.” 

“ As to industrial in^ruotion: ih neediework, superior; the children are 
well supplied with materials, and description likely to be 

useful in after-life,” 

“ The organisation and disdpline are tompkiyr, the course suitable and 
well carried out.” 

Such was the official tribute jmd to the efficiency the Convent 
National Schods of Ireland twenty-eight years ago. Now, no one 
who has even the smallest practionr;4^ with the work of 

National Education in Ireland needs to be informed how marked is 
the all-round improvement th has been brought about since then. 
And even Mr. T, W. BnsseU will hardly commit himself to the gro¬ 
tesque theory that the Convent Schools done have not shared in^fhe 
general advance^ and that, whilst all aiMund them have been moving 
upwards and onwards, they, in painful contrast to all the rest, 
have not merely failed to hold their ground, but have sunk into the 
lamentable condition depicted in his c^enmve phrases. 

Still, it is not easy to say how far Mr. Russeirs recklessness of 
statement might not ciurry him. Fortunately, then, we have at hand 
something more tan^ble to rely upon than any mere inference, how'- 
ever cogent. The Beports of the Natioiaal Education Board show 
from year to year the results attained in the various classes of 
National Schools throughout Ireland. The evidence furnished by 
these Reports is of unassailable authority. As to its drift, it places 
the Convent Schook imd theh work reach of Mr. T. W. 

RusselFs, let us hope, ignorant, sneers. But as Mr. Busseirs slander 
is likely to have instiled its poisonoiis influence mto the minds^^^^^ 
many who have never even heard of these official figures, it is neces^ 
sary to quote soma of them. 

The following Table shows how matters stood at the date of 
Beport last issued, the Report for the year 



cowMm NAnomL $p^oL8 m asg; 

BB!$DLXS as ASCERTAINEb iKDIVID^fA^^ OF THE 

POFM OF THE NATIONAL S(BOOLS THaOUGHdUT l^AH^ BY THE 
i %F1QIAL . 


.■ ■ ■“"•'■■ri.TSif 

4 .. .PsteavTAOxs Passsd. 

r " 

])ifl%rGnee of 

Oaiast. 

* ■ >■ 

! ' la' ihe' 

Nalionid Schools 
general^. 

In the 

Convent Soluwix. 

tn (iivotir ofiho 
Convent Sohoolit. 

Infants . . . . 

1 ■ ■ 9H' ■■. 

06-4* 

3-0 

First Class . . 

86«8 : 

90*4 

3-6 

Second Class . . 

sail 

87^4 

■ 4.-4'- 

Third „ . . . 

79'I 

83‘9 . 

■■ ■ ■ 4^'. 

Fonrth t . . . 

73-i 

800 

7-9 

Fifth „ . . . 

76-8 

84-8 

9-6 

Sixth >. . . . 

71-3 

85-6 

14-4 


For a reason that will altmrivrii appear 1 call attention to a 
special feature of this table. ®ie difference of percentage, which 
is hi favour of the Convent @(^0(^8 % most notably in 

their falvonr when we grades. In the infant 

classes, the difference in faypn? of the Convent, Sdiobb is 3 0 per 
cent. In the sinth, or higheist, class, it is 14'4 per cent And 
the difference is steadily pro^resshrc throughput. . 

But this is not at. The pe^ntages in the first column of the 
Table, as I have inlcen them i^ Report, have refer^ee, 

not to those National Sd^^is that are not Convent Schools, 
but to, the entire number of the. National Schools of Ireland, 
Convent Schools included. If, then, a compariEKm is to be drawn 
between the Convent S(^ools and tlM National Schools, it will 
be neoedsai^ to deduct, from the hi^ on which those percentt^^ 
are based, the numl^ results attained in the Ccm- 

vent Sdbools. Fbr a similar reai^ necessary to eUmmate 

also the numbers mpriamnting^^^ att^ed m tiie Ni^oiial 

sdboolsof three other special classes for which speciid i^nrns are pab- 
lidned in the Appendix to the ]^»ard% E^rt, In dl, these special 

♦ The perceStaiSm BobcoiB g^eraJly ft]» Irom the 

Bepprt ef the Kstibhat Edncalhm Board let thi year 1890, page 89. Those for the 
OonVent Eobools are to the mme Bmxt, page 893. 

Following Nr. example, 1 ap^ tMonghout of ** Coairant ■ fiehoola. The 

official B^rW groan msdor the eaxne heading >* Monastexy *’ i^ocda as well Bat 
the nbfhher of ffioaasteTy ** Schools in eoaneoliion with the 

Boam Uoomprnaiivehr amSlL^ the facial retnnta the Convent 

and Hoaasfcery Sichoola gmnped under Uie mmS hiwdihg^^^ d^ any way 
interfem wim the the caae, as ahoxm 1^^ the Cmivent 

. 't The^Siilhnmtsie-:!?■■0«r;;38daWkti^^ ■:h«;: In 

its txoatmentof percentagea. for tnttance, It I« olnmsy andineotiffiMeDfe. Titepexmnt- 

m 7Sri given in the jReport in thh Instance is plainly iaoorreet Bst. as I arn dgSHsg 
i an official return, X leave the figares as I find them. 
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olaefii^ of tcboola are four: (1) the Convent Schools; (2) the eo-ii^ed 
Hojiel!’ Schools; (S) the Workhonse Schools; (4) the Bfei^jp^ 
Schools. The percentages for the first, second, and third of ^0$^ aip 
above theperc^tage few th^ National ^ho^ taken^j^ together 
perc^mtage for the fourth 

The general state of the case as regf^ tiiese fonr sped^ 
schools is dkowD by the following Table \; vi 

PfiRCnifTAGB Off POPEiS PASSED, OCT OP TEE ToTAL NUMB^^ ExAMIEED, 

AT THE Results Examinations op 18@0, in the Vabious Glasses 
OP National Scho6i3 IN 


ClMW of Ni^iottal SchooW 

Kimitier 
of Hohoob 
. osoAtiaodii 

Pereentigs 

at 

Pupils pMsbd. 

National Nclibols generallj. . 

7m 

82*1 

Evening Schools . , . . , 

it 

1 ■66*4 

Workhouse Soboois . . . , 

: -1^ ; 

85'9 

“Model” Schools. 

.--Si" ■ 

88*4 

Convent Schools. 

j; m 

89*2 


It is impassible to avoid being struck by the notable fact that is 
brought oat in this Table, a Table ooxataoted upon the one bads 
offidally furnished by the National Edneadon Board in its piblished 
Reports. The sohods that stand in place in point of 

efficiency are the Convoat School»^tlsbse veiy establishments which, 
according to Mr. T. , W. Bussell, are conducted by “ untrained and 
indiffisrent teachers,’* and in the maintenance of which, according to 
the judgment of the same eminent authcHritjr, so much public money is 
wasted.” ' r ^ ^ ^ . 

I interrapt here for a moment mj statmnent of the general case, to 
point out the tendency of a curioudy irrelevant line of observation, 
along which Mr. Bufwell, in some of his leoent disquisitions, has 
sought to draw away attention from tr^ the casa 

The so-called ^‘Mbdd” Schools a^ is wdl knoam in 

Ireland, the most hi^^ favonred imeddi our State isyddm 
National Education. Their builffir^ wero^^ ^ 
eiqpcnse, wholly out of public funds, and are alim kept ifi 
St the public expense, without erne to 

They are lavishly supplied with school requisites and 
appliances M Over and alx>ve all ihi», l^e of 

their p^ upon a scale put mom liboinl than that 

whuffi of teadhm 

of Irelaiii' ■ 
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on a recent public occaeion in Dublin, and refen^ to 
^ bf ]yjr^ B ^enuneiaticny of tbe O^vie^ Sobools, 

T^io^gbt it ipipo^^ attention to tbe fiMst 

the pempereji 

Schools hare to in the comparison of tl^ jh^^ 

l6f in ihem^ with that of the resnltB attained^^^^^^i^^^ 

schools of those *Vnntrained and indifferent teachers/’ the nuns, 
following are the percentages for the last pz irears 


Yxak. 

' PXIoitVTAftt <)r PiL8.IIll..''' 

■' ■ 

la ^ Model‘VScbools. 

in ConTcnt ScSodia. 

1885 

88 V 

88*9 

1886 

90*0 . 

901 

1887 

89^ 

89*4 

1888 

89*4 

89-0 

1889 


«9'6 

1890 

88‘4 

89*2 


These fignres are naffnestionfible. Mr. Basadl, in ^e of his recent 
speeches, has to some extern recognised the defy of taldiDg notice of 
them. Bnt all that he done is to attempt to draw off attention 
from their overwhelnnng oond^imit^ness jm disproof of the slanders 
whidi he has ta&^ np(m ^e responsibility of patling in 

circulation against the Oonve^^ He sets up/tben, a process 

of analysis, and he produces WM an ai^^ triumph a series of detaiied 
figares, for the mere purpose of showing that the main advantage of 
tibe Convent Schools over the Model Schools is gained in the Work of 
the jtmkw grimes As for the beaiing of all this 

npcm the nmint^ of the positiDn in which he has placed )dni* 
self, he does not even seem to conmder himself in any way called 
upon to pmnt it out. No^ng, inderii, could be more miidfest than 
that his aritlmietical display is abs^nteiy irrelevant to the issue raised 
by his wantem al^k ^ ^ 

The work of Soho^ Ues, (ff necessity, 

dbtidren who attend thoa^ adiocds* ^Ih» fact that, a liuiiiier 
of younger children is to he iridt amongst pujali tUm is to 
be met with m the schools of aome O^er spec^.riiMW'^r iustimce, in 
thf Model the 

ffgaitts l Thewe ffgures pr^ that 

the bnihg untrained 

uhd so 

'bf the'mbat' eMt^ent 
throu|d> the 

machimny 
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THE contemporary REVIEfK \ ' 

Eeturning to the point at whiph I digressed, I now present in iha 
following Table the oomparison of the resnlU of the offipial ezanunar 
tbns/ in the case of the ordinarj National Schods of Ireland on the 
one hand, and in the case of tiie Convent National Schools <ki the 
other. ■ 

BfiSULtS AS ASOKItTAlillSD THROtJGH IkOOTDUAL EXAMINATION OF W 
POPILS OF THE ObBINARY NATIONAL SCHOOLS AND OP THE CONVENT 
National Schools of Ireland by the Official Inspegtors at 
THEIR Annual Inspections. 



. Pjc.ROBiiTA.aiw.PA««tjc:s..' 

IHSiHenceof 

GbjU»SS. 

-I-. . 

. ........ 

P^livcntaBo 

1 in favour oftbo 


In lh« OrdittRiy: 

In (ho 

1 Convent Sehoole. 


1 Natioual Si^tools. 

Convent Sohools. 

Infants . . 

92*7 

1>G’4 

1 37 

FirtH; Class . 

86‘4 

90-4 

4-0 

Second Class. 

. . 82*5 

. 87-4 

4*9 

1 Third ^ > 

. V. r 7S«5 

88*9 

&-4 

1 Fourth . 

i . 1 721 

! 80-0 

7*9 

i Fifth ,, . 

. . 741 

! Si'S 

107 

'Sixth 

. . 1 08^9 


167 


I must not omit to pcunt out that more than one recent 
occasion Mr, Bussell has given abundant evidence that he is in pos¬ 
session of the official publications from^ I have made out every 
figure in this and the preoe^g Tables. Within the last few months 
he has in fact i^peatedly ^uot^d fr^ those publications whatever 
figures he found in he thought might serve his purpose. 

I am altogether at a loss to couceive how, upon any principle recog¬ 
nised as admissible in the conduct of discussicms, whether upon 
public or upon private affairs, he can explain his action in this 
matter, or can justify the language in which, whilst holding in his 
hand such unmistakable evidence of the trutb, he spoke so unjustly 
both of the teachers the Convent Bchools and of ikeir work. ^ 

Mr. Rnsseirs attach upon these pre^euiixi^^ effici^ schools, and 
the examination of the statistics of cwie renderifid neces^ry for 
the purpose of repelUhg ^at attack, have broug^ 
not^ another matte^r-tbe inadequa^ ef the rate i^capi^^ 
adopted by the National Eduoation Boai^ for the paym^t of idte 
teachers in Convent Schoc^s, in cases where the arrangement is not 
ajiplicable by which tte teachers* salmea ere related in the csm of 
ordinaiy 

4ppa|^H^ very early dato ha 

Education Sbrniidf rin ils natural and ihost prsise^^ desire to 
secure the services of a class of teachers of exoeptionidly higli ^uali- 
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^cations and of rare adopted a special arrangement for 

t^e payment of the teachers'sakiies in Jb ordinary 

^atmal Schools the salaties are paid aocor^g to 
' t^e ^nalMcatione and (Opacity of each individnsl teac^el^ bc^ 
tainhd l^ the only available in the circhmatances^the^i^^ 
imper&ct t^ bf prewinary exam^^ Eiwh teacher, then» when 

employed m a Natjoiml ^ is pmd a s^ary—of the 

^eco^ or the third class-^acoording to the grade b whii® he 
has h^n placed as the 'result of the testing examination. But 
^ho efficient teaching stafs of the Qonvent S(^ook are provided, 
and the rate at which they are to W remnnerated in pEoh school 
is determined, by a method far Jess cnmibersome, and at the same 
time far better calculated to lead b sad:^aotory resulte. 

In this arrangement the grant to be made out of the public 
educational funds administered by the Kational Education Board in 
the form of teachers’ salaries is determined, not by the te^ of a preli¬ 
minary examination of the teacSher-r^nepessarily imperfect and inade¬ 
quate, as any such test piuafc ^~but by the practical evidence of 
capacity and efficiency as jdiown by the work actually done in the 
school. Ihe arrangement- thim adopts by the Nati<mi^ 

Board in the case of the Gbhvitat Schools has many jkjihtB of ut^^ to 
commend it. Of these, not the least notable is that is has enabled 
the Board to enlist in &e of public education the' services of 
many of the most capable tCadikg communities in Irdand, whose 
religious rules would have made it impossible for them to take 
part in that work if the iron of officialism, instead of the spirit 
of practical common-serise, had prevailed in this matter at the Education 
Board. ■ ' ' ■ ■ .■■■■' 

The rule, then, of the Educatton Board is that the teachers of a 
Cmivent Schbot may be paid^^m^ by “ class salaries,” as in the ease of 
the teacheis of bidina^ or by a system of pa;^ent 

dependsmtin amount ’noth upon th^^^ and npon the quality of 

the work done Jn the school. The piinca|de adopted in case 

is that of a capitation paymmn5--^the grant bmng at the rate of 10s. 
a head if the resdts examination be only *; Mr^' or “passable,” and 
■ at the'’ir^;rf . 

1 have already Eet in tabular fbrm the renmlta at^iabed under 
this practical system; They conclusively show that it leaves nothing to 
be desired as regaids effiden^ in the schools. Ih^ etd^ grade of school 
work,, from the lowest to the Mghest, theiedmiyd'% 0 ^^ 
stanhi ffir of the ordinary National Schools of the country, 

th£difiiMgex^ have 

seen^ S|tep:^ s^ grades. 

grauts:ia pay- 
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meat of teadiers’ mltrias depend fandamentally upon the quantity 
and quality of the work done in the ichool. In itael^ ondcraht^y^’^at 
principle is idi adnuraMeone. But the ad<^tion of itnin^ alfiyis^he 
snbject to tlte condition that the {Hfinei^e u ptaetii^y applica^ 
case in hand. How, as a rale—^and most espedaUy, I tiioslEl say, in 
the matter of toxhing—the principle is altqp^tdir ka^kairie whea- 
ever thm is question of ifork to he done by an independent Ihdi* 
vidnid worker. Bat it is a principle thoroT^hly apjdicable when, on 
the other hand, ^e work to be dime is to be pnt into the hands of a 
oomtnnnity or other pattnership, hating, from its peimaneneej a 
standing mterest in the snceeai of the wmrk, independent of the in¬ 
terest merely of any kditidnal.^^ 

So far, then, as i^iaidb onr teaching Skterimods, they hate no romn 
for complaint, on the groond of prinmide, agidnst die system of men¬ 
tation payments, Bnt the ease is differoit ^en we pass from prin¬ 
ciple to detail. Bspedally in 'mse respect the system as it exists is 
lamentebly in need of aatendmeBt. fhe rate of the meiitation pay¬ 
ments is wholly inadeqimte. i do not at idl think of patting forward 
any cluffl for a hi||d>^ rate, baaed tpon the foot that the reanlts 
at^ei in the Gonrent Sthook litei^, as we hare seen, m every 
rei^ect noteldy ahead those attidihd is the case of theordlnaiy 
National Schools. No spemal advantage; is songht for on teis ground. 
What is complained of in dm ktaerii td the Convent Schcnik that is 
thrir case ^e nhe of lemaSteatiem filed by the Education Board 
results in paymente Icww dtea idiose m^e by the Board is 
the case ^ the orckiaiy Natkaul Sdiools. Nothing, then, is 
duped for the Oonvmit Sdbods beyond bue equality in the amount 
of lemnneratem, p at least as near ui j^roa^ to equality as the 
system of captatioh payments will allow. To that, at dl events, the 
oonductera of these, the most -effimiht sclmds of our Irish system 
of Nathmal Edscatum, have an ttiuBSailable right. 

In iUustradpi of lit this I snbjmn: a short telmlar statemmat 
showing, in costradi, dm shortcoming of the payments in the case of 
Convent Schods, whetever, as is alsMSt nmiipsatiy die case in those 
schools, the system <rf plyment by capitation m die only teasthle one. 
The present ammgmimstB, dmn, <d onr Nstkilud l^ncation Bpod » 
this matter wpk out as follows^ ^ 
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.?0 to 104 

2 

85 0 0 

From 42 0 0 to 02 S 0 

105 n ISO 

a 

112 0 0 

„ 68 0 0 88 0 0 

140 „ 174 

'4 

180 0 0 - 

„ 84 0 0 „ 104 8 0 

:*»; 800 

a 

166* 0 0 

„ 105 0 O h 125 8 0 

210 „ 244 

6 

108 0 0 

„ 126 0 0 H 146 8 0 

'&d- ^ ’&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

■ ' ■■ '■ ■■■ ■■ ■■■ Ac. 


The madeqnacjr of the capitation rate that leais^ t^ so 

inequitable is manifest. It is notsee on what ground the 
oontinuanee of the present rate can ^ jnst^^ 


Before passmg from thiis poinl 1 should obserre that, Toluminous 
as the returns am which are issued % the Education Board from year 
to year, they give no informatioii as to how many of Ihe Conrent 
E^ationed are at the Icmer n of lOs. a head, represent¬ 

ing merely “fair” or “passage*’ results^ and how many are paid at 
the higher rate of mpteiitiBg ^^r^^ enih!^ ;6a^fac^ 

It is, however, generaQjr nnSesAQod that the cases lit which only the 
lower rate is paid are so few #nt they may ahnost be left out of 
accoimt k any general stateme^^^ 

But the abs^tce of is uusatisfaotoi^. If such 

information were forthciurdiig, a further us^ul cheek ^uid be put 
upon the dissemination of groundkss calumnies. As matters i^and; it 
is perfectly open to any one to insinaate^^ if not to state, that many 
Oonrent ^hook^^m paid only at the lower rate. 

1 put the matter in this way because a recent speech of Mr. Buis^irs 
suppUes me with a case Addres^g his ooim^toeuts a lew 

weeks 1 ^, and deaUng with the Edn^^ Question^ amongst o&er 
matters of intnrest; 

“ Only the other day one of the Model BdliopL»lxi a Southern toWn w^ in 
f uU w<Hrmng (Oder.. There was a large daily attendance of boys and girls. 
The attendanoe was mixed. The school was a tntuii ejfieimt o»e. BudSsnly 
a Convent School was opened in the town. It at once drew of^ nthe girh 
from the Model The Moem Church<^^^ ihee»pw^^ of 

the femide staff of the be 

dismissed^t ^ 

"' TIte 

• «U 7 tbe 

prinb^ tem The fignreB given an for the case when the principal teacher is of 
the ihit Se«.too, the flgarea given in the bat oolvmn are for the case where tlio 
grant h* pebble the rate of 12s. a bend—iepresenting the highest condition of 
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Model Schools are‘‘ most e£Scient ” Oon 7 on.V§ 9 ^ols 

are the reverse; coxidncted by ** lUitramed and indifereiit t^jbers,” 
they represent, of course, a ‘‘waste" of pablic^^TO So tben, 
if the children of “ a Southern town *[ l^ve. a Model School io enter 
a school of the class decried by Mr, B-usseU, he^ the fury of 

his Orange coiustitaents by proclfdining that^^ interests 

Ihe children are bmng rathlessly sauced to promote somei^^teih^ 
intrigue of that deadly foe of edneatlon, “ the Church." 

Bttt Ifc Rassdl, not content wii^'inere vague declamation, we^ dh 
to give what at all events must have seemed to not a few of thqae 
who heard or who read hie speech, a conelimive proof that Jhej^O^ular 
Convent School of wMdi he spoke could not be a vea^ efldcient ^tab- 
lishment He roazidly stoted lliat the school is paid at the lower 
capitation rate of only lOs. per pupil. As the case is a sihgularly in¬ 
structive one I had better quote his wc^, Heasked bis audience— 

“ Will it be believed the ISIJathmal Board p«^ the Convent School a grant 
o/10«. per pupU in a«<e»dan<^pays ruining the State Model 

School,” • 

Now, althor^ Mr. H ussflll not to mention to his audience 

the precise focaiity of the disastaonS tragedy he was describing, 
he gave sufficient indicatipn of the locality in question to make 
it plain at aU events to many ‘‘Southern town” so 

vaguely described by him was the town of Dunmanway, in the 
I state without hesitation that Mr, RusseU’s 
injurious words, as he spoke them, must have had reference to the 
CSonvent School of Dunmanway, and to it alone. Now, I have taken 
the trouble of obtaining taustworthy information as to the truth or 
falsehood of the allegarion that thk Convent School is paid at the 
lower rate, indicative of merely “ feir " or “ passable ” results. Mr. 
Russeirs statement that it is so pmd is simply at variance with fact. 
The school in question is a fully effirient one. Its capitation grant 
is paid, not as Mr. Bussell took it upon himself to state, at the lower 
rate of 10^., but/ ^ higher rate of 12s., indicating ‘‘entirely 
satisfactory ’* resuliS; 

So much for t^ trustworthiness of Mr. Bussell^ dtegarions about 
our Convent Schools, even when they take the shape of de&iite chm^ges 
spoken to the disotdit of an individufd sohciol and of itsleacheii. 

In further iUustration of the efficiency of the semces rendi^d by 
the Convent Schools in the work of public educatiou in Irelmidy l add 
the following statement of the of^ikUy certified results in the ca^ of 
one the ©buvmit chools in Du^ conducted by the 

Sisters of Chari^ in Kiii^'S lims^gbmt te city. 
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i>0aliiig with the . Convent Behools in geneowi, I have shown 
ofiScial figures the pre-eminent positicm which thej as in 

the ^a&nsl Schobl system of Ireland. 1 now ti^e this ono sohool 
as a ^cihien of the high^ and most efficient type 
ambhgst the Convent S<^obls themselves. 

I take also, for the purposes of oompariBon> the result 
atoned in an estahlighment holdhig, I must assume, a 
portion amongst the sohools directly immaged by the Maliohal 
Edocation Board-o^the Central Model Shoals in Marlborough-street, 
Btilfiin. ■■■ 

The contrast is a striking one. I make* no eomment, bht siin}dy 
set forth the figures: ^ 


Comparison of Results in the Convent School, Kings’ Inns-stbekt, 
Dublin, and in the Oentrai- Model Schools, Marlborough- 
STREET, FOB THE YeSR 1890, AS ASCERTAINED THROUGH INDIVIDUAL 

Examination of the Pm»as bt the Officials of the Board of 
IJational Education IN Ireland/ 


Scliool.* 


1 Percents^ of | 

■. ■ Ift ■-: ■■ ■■ 

King^« XuttMA . 

; M«cbK>fruagb*st. 

i ;■ In.'■■■■i 

{ King's Inns^st. j 

In 

HavlborDugb-st. 

No. 1, Infants . . 

I(j0 

■v..', ■■■' 

■■■■98' . 

1 ■ 100 ■ ■ ; 

100 

„ 2, Girls . . . 

lOO 

. 90 

i ■ 100 ■ ■ 

100 

„ 3, V . . . 

100 

98 

; 100 : 

\ 98 

M 4, „ ... 

100 

86 

KK) 

lOO 

,1 i» ... 

100 

, 100, 

100 

100 1 

■■! 

Porc»nta 9«8 of Passes in SjpsUtngr. 

Percentages oif PasBes in ArifhnMjtlb 

j ;scho<>«.f ; ■ ( 





In 

..In 

In i 

la ■ 

1 ' ■ , ■ ■ J 

King's Tuits^t. 

MmrtbPiiiongk^st. 

Kings’ Ii;us.f!treet 1 

XailbiMtoagIsat ^ 

■■■ ■ ■ "■:■■■ ■■■■. 

.■■■>.■ . . 

i ■ ■■ ' ■'. ■■■ 


No. I, Infants , . 

100 

. ; M 

. ■ .99, 

96 

„ 2, Girls . , . 

■■ -m . ^ 

95 


87 


ibo 

■ ■ - m - ■■ 


. 

H 4, . . . 

too 

. 50-. ■ 

.1 

; '-U . 

,* . • » 

■■■■■■■■lOO' ■ 

91 


■■■• 78 


It will be obeamd that in this table of 40 pint^tages—^20 for 
each of Ae t#o schools ^ m question^the figmra 100 per cent, occurs 


I sRotUe that tte of blvudoo ado|ited fttihe two question 

111 bl tte difi^ont '^bohip^a;^ 

the Asroendlbg gndtt bf the course j^cscnlMd by the 
In the cue of Mwlborongili-atnet^, apparently, each ene or 

But^ from tha nature ot tite RgureMii the presebt oaae, this manifestly glees rise to 
DO difficulty in tite eomparieon of the results, 
t Seepreoedittg lbb^ 







22 times. Of these 22 instanoes, ino fmer than 17 stias^ i^4he 
cre4ii' of the Conyent Schc^, and only 5 to the credit of 
School. ■ ■ ■ ■; 

Again, in the imp<»iiant Bnbje^ of Bpellmg 
the Oonvent School has scored 100 j^r c^t. in 7 m 
Model S<^Qd has not soor^ ihat percentoge even cmce. 

lin^y, the iiajsrtnnoes in w the Qohvent School failed t6 icm 
100 are cmly S, apd the lowest perceeta^ scored in of 

these was 98; Imt in 15 ine^^ “ Model ^ ^hcwl scoi^"^ 
100 per cent., and hi the percentages s(k>x^"^ it 

range down to 66. 

!l^e folbwing obmparative stat^cmt hi^ out ^e xesnlt ih com¬ 
pact form: 


P«r«eQtaMt 

mohed. 

: lit King*# Inns- 
■ ■ ..itiert. ■, 

In Harlborodglu 
•tr«et. 

100 per cent. 

90 and under 100 

17 ■■ 

6 

8 

SO „ 

90 

3 

70 

SO 


3 

60 

70 

■ ■ .Vi ■ ' ■. 

... 

60 

60 


; 1 

. Total . . 

VO 

20 


It is h^^erestiiig here to look back to the Parliamentary Betnm of 
1864, from which I quoted bo largely at ihe begmning of thia paper. 
This Conveht School of King^ Brns-stieet was, of course, dealt with in 
that Beti^ The Offidal who reported on it was (me of the Presby¬ 
terian Inspectors, Mr. Hunter. Here are some notewoftby pafisages 
of his report 

Very adequate teaching powers ^e superioress (Mrs. Barrett), who has 
had the maiiageinentl^ directioii of this school for many years, possesses 
very high acquimaei^'S she is thoroughly acquainted iirith dm mi of teach¬ 
ing, which appears to we been the study her l^e; she is thoroughly 
devoted, active, and earnest, and she h» suceeeded ia a remarkahle degree 
in impresBing the same spirit on all the teachers under her direetim^** 

What a life-iSte picture of an “ unbatnad and indiff^^ 

“ Untrained nndonbtsedly the lady in qneglaon hi, in the^^^ that 
dbe escaped the xnidMine of being subjected to the 
roatsue of the offidid “Training Odllege^^^ 

How oamj^^y the reiy higheidi m toaeyng^ i^ 

of sneh m made BttSIdieBtIf 

attained m ^ Inns-stveet Sejlh^^ to 

add, in many other Oonyent Schools m Dht^lin eis^eee aa well. 




, ^ ^witerVreporii 

' ^ ^Me liidhobl is orgams^d t^n a plan of her own, and the teshlhs are^^ 
eatifidfactory \ no idleness, iip listlessness, no time lost in nuddn^^chimg^f or 

*^ Orjgam her owcu” In tlus.Ues thecln^l^^ 

oS ^e pre-esninent snooese cd l^eEmg’s Inns-^^Ot^ At 

inicloi^, nanch weariness liad to be undergone in the unceasing struggle 
eg^n^t tbe pedant^ restraints U|^ ediusationi^ e^iehc^ imposed, Or 
soijgbt be imposed, upon the school bj ^ olloiajs of the Board.*' 
iJut the struggle not unfiequently ended in dbe obnyemon. ^e 
theorists to the views of the pract^ educ^oualist who ^‘ bad aiade 
the art of teaching the study of hmr life.** 

It must always be borne in mind ^ ^e Convent School which 
has produced the marvetlbas refedts I have tabulated receives the 
grants for the salaries of its teachefe <mly on the 12d. scale pf capita* 
tion grant already described. 

In the latest o£dcidi return I Jnd the average daily attendance in 
the school given as 748. At the 12a rate, the 
this figure amounts to £448 16s. 

An ordinary HaMonal School, with the same attendance, reaching 
only the standard of minimnm e&iency barely suScient to save it 
from being struck off from the ^^ective list of the Boa^, might 
receive in teachers* salaries £608, an amount 33 per x^nt. in excess 
of the highest amount payable in riie case of a school su!^ as that 
of King^ Inns-street. 

But, in the ease of the :Kiug*a lans^street School, where theia is 
questtou of the amount of aid that should be oonstdered 

adequate, the compariscm is to not with any; 

National School, but With the school with which I have just now 
cpmpisred it in the Modd l^ool in 

hhriSborotigb .Strc^.:^ 

/Sbe scale of sali^^ in the case of that oMicial estobllrii- 

ment ftents to be treated by the National EducaltoL Board as a 
sort of Sitoto sepr^ In the publli^bed regulaihm^ Board 

informal is freely g^ven alt^at siaales of esfltat^ ^ymmitB 
to Cbnvimt and #her^ &e 

teachmdS:of tib Naticm^ up to a oertain point, 

fer the teadimrs; Schools. 

' oi ther' paga 

-80.^/. 'l^' 

myitsribife^ihsla^ ■■■;' 
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the mmEMBOHARY mvmWi 

“ The salaries of the Principal md Assistot Teachers [of the 
Street Model Schools] are paid according to special rates approy^ the 
Lords of Her Majesty 

ForfcunatJiy, hnwever^ is a Kmit to tfie ri^ that can 
maintained in. favour even of this &vei:^e4 estiifeB^ i^bfio 

money cannot be had vrithont reootir^ to House of 
and the House naturally re(|uireB to Jbiow^^ precise 

purposes to which the money >sM Iot is to be applied. Ilie 
Parliamentary H^matesj; then, for iuy year will be found to give 
full jnfcffm^ as to ^ salane^ question, JxL the Estimates 
for the year ended Slst M fottowing account of 

expenditure in these Schools on ^e score of teachers’ salaries. 

This section of ^e &timatea a curiously worded 

paragraph resembling rather an extwt from an auctioneer's adver¬ 
tisement, or from the bill of a drOus: performance, than a grave official 
statement in a ParHamentary paper :r- 

** Central Noimol ModelSchc^^ department, M-iriborongh-street, designed 
to exhibit the best mode of conduetUig affording instruction 

to about 3000 children; and tp Teachers in Training an opportunity of 
practising the art of Teaching daily un^ Trainers (sic)” 

Then comes the Hst of the teachers’ salaries. I take only those 
for the girls' and Wants' schoolsj t^^ the departments as to 

which we have d>mpared the results with the results attained in King s 
Inns-street: in casas where two W^hers are provided for, not specially 
assigned to either the boys’or Ihe girls’s^ take account only 
of the salary of one t^her:— 

GiBi.V School. 

■ £ s. d. 

Head Teacher . . > . . . 120 0 0 

Five Assistants . , • * * • ^ 

** iNFAJmVSCHW)!,. 

Head Teacher . ... . . 120 00 

Two Assistants . . . . ; . . 150 0 0 

‘‘ {Thbee] AnomoNAL Schools. 

Salaries of Pri^ripal and Asristaht Teachers, 
dirls’ School, Fo. 1 . . . . . 154 0 0 

„ .■ ■ 75 0 0 -■ 

149 0.■ 

Teacher of Music . . * . . 100 0 0 

Teacher of drawing , . • • • W 0 O ’* 

.£1,351 0 0 

HoVr, whilst the average daily attendance at the King'h tnnshstreet 

* it is itt^rtaut also to note that, as a result of one of the most eariems anmnalies 
connected with the working of the s^fStem of : Katipiud Uduoation is the 

azUotxhi of schoOhlit^ paid in the Schools ici eac^idnslly larga^^^^ A 

able portien of i|ik the entim in other 

Kation^ Schooii-^gbes as an addition to the teachers* salaries.' . ^ 
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Cbkvent Schools was 748, the average dwly attendaiice in these 
MEtflborongh-street Sohdbte reached oidy tW ^ figure 

of 558/ But the gsrant of £1,851 for teachers’ salaries is altogether 
ind^h^ent of this* If, hoW^ever, the attendance in theXii:^s Zhns- 
street Soltis were to fall to 558, its present miserably uiadequate 
grant would be stiU^f^ reduced to £834 16s. - 

^e haTe, then, the following ihsto ; 


’ • Scaooi*«. 

Amge.401)7 

Aoumnitorfpntlie 

inoii^no\oble 

forAilarids. 


■ " r'■ 

£ a. 

d. 

Eiog’s Inns-street Convent School . ... | 

748 

448 16 

0 

Any ordinary Female National School. ; ; . . i 
; MarlborOagli-street Girls’ and Infants’ Hodel | 

74S ' 1 

698 0 

0 

School .. . . . k . i, . 1 

658'.'. i 

1,351 0 

0 

Any ordinary Female National School. . . . j 

558 1 

436 0 

0 

Kings’ Innsstreet Convent School, if its average] 1 
daily'attendance were eqnal ohjy to th^ 

1 the MaTlborough'Strciot Girls’ aiod Infants’ [ i 
i Model School . , . . | 

868 ’ ! 

1 

1 '. 

334 16 

0 


As to the results atlaihed m return fo^^ ^1851 Os^ Od. expended 
in the payment of the teachers’salaries in the JSfarlborough-street 
Model &hool, in comparison t^^^ attained in return for the 
wholly inferior amount expended for the same purpose upon the King’s 
Inn-street School, enough has almdy been said. 

I ask merely, at which side is there evidence of the ** waste” of 
public money? 

ArMkh>pof DiMin, 
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T hebe are two historic eubjectiS wHeli lead ns to all that has had 
xnost mfluenoe on of Greek mythology, 

mi the mamiUiird of the Old connection between 

whidi may #ell be an object study to those who approach it 
from the most opposite points of view. Both divisions of the subject 
are familiar in a obtain sense, and both axe obscure in a certain sense. 
Everybody is supposed to know the Bible, and there are certain parts 
of Greek mythology which, as far as names go, are to educated 
persons UMe less fat^^ But familiairity with names, ia,r from 
involving a ki^ of things, will geneTally be found to spread 
like a mi^ over tho snbjeots which it at once suggests and conceals. 
It is sur{wising to discover the ignorance of the Bible common to 
those who are not expected to know ony other history, and those who 
are familiar with all history equally important and acoessible. Greek 
mythology, though to a less extent, is made indistinct by Biq>poaed 
familiarity. In bringing them tog^her we may throw light on both. 

If we tried to pi^ the difference toween the two as shortly as 
possible, we might say that a single letter sums up the diSerence of 
Greek and Hebrew tlmught on theology# M Greek were 

sons of the gOds# Han to the Hdbrew was the son of Godr> 
divine world was hot more real to the Hebrew than to the ; 
the connection between the human and divine was not felt less 
But God, asrevealed to us in the Son ia the G(^ of 

He is the God who hates iniquity, who abhors all evil divine 
worlds: as revealed to us in Greek litmture, is madf^p of beings 
just as differ^t^^ j^^ ruen and women am different. 

The Grech had of riglMecmsness v^ 

of maapiy, air^ wem divme abom 

• Sa sdarm the St* Aa^ew> Club ** for 
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humamty with what we may call a ki&d of artigtic impartiidity. In 
Greek thoaght the dlTine world is as varions as the hamaa worlds and 
in Sebrew thoi^ht divine world is the sonree and cento of unity. 
Greek iiancy interposed itolf ^fore the divi^^^^ light as a pitto hsito 
a snnbeaia, and colonred the divine and hnman world alike with raiii-< 
bow hneg, Heiwew rererwice^ ' to variety of cdonr back 

into (to pure white ray, and sew aU haman in etong light 

and shadow actoiding as it testonitted or that %hl^ 

contrast supplies us with a clue to all that is ^ihportant in the 
^eries narratives we seek to follow, t Good find evil to the Greek 
differed as one colour differs torn imother colour. Good ais3 evil to 
the Hebrew differed as light diSfers from da^uess. 

Let us follow'out this contito between Greek aud bought 

by choosing a single myth from the rich held of Greek inythology-^ 
the story of Heracles—and setting by its side those passages in the 
Old Testament with which it mbat invites comparison. We have in 
Heraesles a type of herdie patto) ^ stands in a peculiar 
relation to the divine. He 1W»S txi^ on the page of Scrip¬ 
ture. The name of MU fi% every ^e as a like 

ezample of victcdous strmigth i w some ways we »my better c(>m- 

pare him with to ^eai & Severid >&tailt:([d hm 

recall that of David, and there k much to is coiztmmi in the general 
spirit of each. But let us kCep ffnh hold of our duey end mark to 
difference between a iCKmtrast of light and darkness end a contrast of 
light and dark. Art neecb both extremes, and we fold in all 
Gr^k thought that swift peesfge tom ^(me oppOrifo^^^l^ another 
which belongs to the ideal of dramatic sympathy. Ho legend 
embodies more of Ihk spirit of inversion than tot we follow here. 
In to account ^ven in to ©dyssey ” of to 'descent of UlyCses to 
Hades, tore is a vexy cuxfous paasai^ which would semn an attempt 
to ^tor up two atot Sieracdes impossible to xeooncile in a 

less paredccchM ftoi; M are told, saw to-' eiddonof 

Herades in Hades, whUe Htooto Heaven shsto to blissof the 
gods, with the divine HebC ae his bride« Homer does not mean tot 
Ulysses saw a mere slutoM whie to whole peticmalitiy was else¬ 
where i* he tells M ^ made a^^^^s 

seems as much an exprestoxl d himaaU as any ot^ speech is of to 
person in whose moie^ it is pbcsd.* If to two toss whiih tell of 
to hcs^ly Hariito W nd anih^ Ofmless- 

xngl^ to diriaie to ^ dbuto patohii^ 

that to and Hell, that it seems as if a part of his 

always condemned to to retos of darkness, while his 

interpeet 

VOL. UU. 2 i 
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irps the Bummit and type of eya^ry bl^, le there no Hebrew iiem 
whom these words suggest to us ? Surely the story of Herades ie Vft 
Hreek ireFsioii of those thoughts Hebrew Sciiptores hare 

taken dieir Ibim in ito Book of Job, ; ^ ‘ 

It is a curious illustration of the ]^palar igaortin^ of stolid 
where every name is fanuliari that.thk compesiBon will at first seem 
a paradox* The details of the two narratives are doubt difihrent, 
Job is a peaceful citizen, and Herades is a hunter and wamor. But 
m 1^6 leUg^ous sigm^^ of the tiso stcmes, there k a p^ound 
agfoement. Heraoles iand Jbbl^ each a special relation to God, 
and each an adversary tefore the hikveniy thro^^^ whose bale¬ 
ful influence each undergoes gsievop trk and from whose > sway 
each attains at last a toiumpbant ddkem^^ after being led to doubt 
of that guardian oara, which i^ at last, so triumphantly vindicated. 

There is no worse to such a Wj^ as mine;” * exclaims Heracles, 
when his fnendj TheseuS) seeks hb complaints by warning 

him that blasphemy may brmg a Woi^ woe upon him What can 
Job say more ? Ho man endures W bitterer humiliations, 

sadder misfortunes, thaa^^^ bekl^^ even the man 

whose hutory has bsuu taken as t But let us turn 

to that history, and ^ to undemtond its significance before we follow 
out the Gre^ version of the saono idea. 

‘ It is very diScult to bm:^ home to Christian ears the moral of 
thU Book of Job/becanto to t^ commonplace. We 

can understand the sufienngs of the world leading men to 
doubt; whetoerthero be any diyine ^ over it at all; but it seems 
impossible, without imaginihg a state of things wholly different 
from what we see m^imd us, io conceive the position of men who 
believe in God, and regard adversity as a proof of His displeasure. 
And yet it is |dam toid; the wrto Job did feel it a 

daring thing to conhoK^ tonocenoe and pSffering. There is only one way 
in which we can tmderstand his feeling, and that is by remembering 
that the largest part of ;What the Jew meant by prosperity was the pros¬ 
perity of his race; mce of Israel ca|nu much nearer the unity of a 
person than any oG^r race ever did. ^^When I8lael Was a o^^^ 
one of the eaurliest pr^eto^^ spea^pg in t% nanm^ God, ^Vthen I 
loved him, and oalt^^my son The sense of that 

anbe gave the key^-noto to all J^cwiih Is^ 
ideal period of the bistoty of Israrir*^^^ of Ikrid imj B^ 

thiire would be hardly any individnid calamity which wohld jeelipBe . 
the sense divine favour foimriag a pari; <>f toe of 

eveiy^ Israelite. But when toe toa&tr of 
whea^tfe ttsticip Whfoh tois mi^se 

cub in two; and toema to 

♦ " Heteales 1S44, layjii. 
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100(^X18 of a gloriooB past seteei x&pcke^ % Bcite imd defeat-^ 
then ^ Book of Job seozDS to l^ve been written ae a against 
#16 belief wbick i^de GodV &voitr for inan. 

As long as (^axxdlj was it seems to 1 ^ 

tbongk not timt a^oamtanoe w^ 

calamity Wm a of God. But when ^ mtion 

was in calamity^ ## view of all trfal, a larg^ Tfeta 

^ns a book was wtitten 
wMeb gatbeiwd^^^%^^ aa^ individual nairative, wbat 

wee felt most deeply true in the bietory cl a race; Job never 
existedi ’ * said one Rabbi; ‘^#e stoiy is a paraye/* “ No,” 
said another Rabbi, ** he did exiat f Imt his y h;Self is a 

paraUe.” Either way it was felt took all its vdae from 

its expression of a natiomd &tev ' is the type of the Jewish 
nation in its hour of darkble^ ai^ di^ He h^ had his 

youth and matunty of WRant pfi# 

ance frbm Egypt, the kingddm^^^^^^b^ and Sobmon; he has his 

home, ^nced rmind wi# se^^ adorned with splendour 

•--we #kk of the Zion, he 

has to disopver that the bve not #bw itself oMy through 

shelteir md ioE^k^ God bves in a special sOnse 

may be called upon # sense. His children are 

carried ofr by rObberGMwe thihic (£ the Chaldean armies besieging 
Jerusalem, and #e depor#ticnS:#^^^B^ He is himself smitten 
with a sore duease-^w# thi^ of the exilei aud of all 

the subsequent history, ala®! of Israel, even to bur own 

day* And when we read that ^‘ the liord turned the cct^tivity of 
Job,” t we feel the allegory b almost dro^ In learning that his 
bi^thren and him, and that new chilcfrmi were born 

to Mm # teplae^ he j#d lost, We contemplate th# restoration 
to #e l^Eomi 8 ed Me, wliioh has been 

the pemuial hope of Isml m the bng exile, and throng the 
sacred writings a h^ into the common hopes 

of hamanity. 

fhere is a passage in the New TedAmentt wtU np ^ 

that the author of ^ Book of Joh aedbm to have gsasp^ for the first 
time a® to the meaning #ibuhi#m, imd sets on of a 

^ disctpie,;i^^ :h 6 

knew ** Satan ha# desired to 

have he u^(ht dit as wheat, but 1 have pmyed for 

#60 #GU aa^ ckmverted sil#n^^ 

bfSt.'Peter'did fiul^':^.#at 

Sal^ 

^ • te GSi^e’s ** wisdom of t# Old Wertament” 

t 10. ^Xttlwxail. 31, 32. 
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to sift him as wheat/and much iu him was 
- wiiich he and others had regarded as true grain* but the . 

preobiis seed^ and the chaS was bn^ in nnqui^ 
all this* which is a passage in the biography of an a^ual^^p^ 
by the author of the Booh of Job in parable. when 

the darling of God* was sunk ui^r n hea^^ 
tempted at times, like aU who 

calamiliy (or even the pressure of Jks 

not vast) to doubt whether there waipe any Father in Heaweh; % 
man—he was shown, aa in a Vimon* this view of Satan aS; an 
Accuser before the heavenly ihrone* turned in spite of himseir to a 
deHverer of inan from aU from # needs di^veranoe; 

desires to sift Job as whast, and he is permitted. llie servant of 
God is given over to one whose fanettbn it is to discover evil beneath 
apparent good. The favour of Heaven is shown in this sifting, 
though its instrument is the adversai^ of man. 

Now when we turn to the Gne^ yeium of heroic suffering we find 
our paralM of light and colour iHustrated by the fact that the potent 
adversary of the Greek ||aio is just sa much divine as his Father Xeus 
is. We start fix>m a cpeci^ sen between the hero and 

the divine world, but this very bond has its reaction in a special 
divine antagonism* Heracles is* w one of the many sons 

ofi^s, and of a human mother, ^ all this tribe of semi¬ 

divine beings he is Kia son in a peculiar sense. Amphitryon, an 
Argive pnnoe* was surprised* on his i^um home from a distant war, 
to find his wife Alcmena greet him without eagerness* and learned, 
on investigatioD* that she sOppotmd it to be bis second appearance. 

He had* she said, visited her before, and it appears that Zeus has 
taken his form, as many other of the Greek gods are supposed 
to do, but Zens only on the oecasion recorded in the Urth of 
Heracles. Here we have evidently not a legend but an allegoij. 
The Greek who imag^ this stoiy Is expressing through it the 
belief that every hero is iu a spe^ sense the son of God* that 
with all the savio^ of the race there comes* as it were* some new 
infusion of divine istfnence into the hereditary 
mental inheritance from father to aim. Thst^ m moments of dmimess 
and despondency Heracles is led Very existence his 

Heavenly Father and to to hii eai^ly fath 
tive of paternity, is due to no want of love in his divine but 
to the existence of a divine foe. When the time has omse that the 
herp jdiaU see the light/ Zens boaste in the full asimmb^ id Olympus 
that on bom a son of his blood 

ewer Nw 

descend^ anc^ son of the 

* a xi*. sd-m. 
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vindiotire Bponse Zeas/ knov^g tki^ an^er jj^cess 
bf &iii'&tiaUy iere loiig to clasp Her babe, era^7 masts 

^at; Zeas shall aiinoaiiceinent liritH an 

tben, like anofHenir Beb^ 

bimr|g^t 0f Esan. She prolong^ the pangpo of iLlanan^ 

htihiib Bb^sthens, a ecmai^ into the world $ ao thsit the 

Iwbrn bf Zetis forces hint JeavO tis beloved son a vict^in to 
tk|e hatred of the heavenly queen, and the tyrannical dondiii^ni 

^ thle tortel whom sh^ has promot^ with nb bth^ pli^'ect to be 
IdTthcM'in his side. 

toothing gives ns a surer key to the diSerenoe # Gteek and Sebrew 
relij^on than to remember that the part which in the GiWek ktory is 
assigned to a divinity who shares the throne of Zetm is exactly that 
which in the whole system of th^fd^ connect with the 

Scriptures l^Iongs to ^e enemy of htim Perhaps we may Idok 

upon Hera as originally a sort of embodiment the misty atmosphere 
shrouding the light of heaVOn, Which may be represented as the 
grudging spirit in the divine worlds But we do not gain much by 
the natur^istio inler^talibn: of Gieek We may thereby get 

at their original starting-^^^t but often lose the blue which 

made them intereiE^i^ to t^^ imaginative people whose 

fancies they illusiante, philosophy thej^ enfold. What 

Hera seems most truly to expre^ spirit of jealousy which 

we find in Greek le^nd bscr^d to the gods; and against which 
the great Greek jhiloBopher hbs lef^ most earnest profeik;. 
the Divinity is nothing envious^’fia^s Plato,* thinking probably of the 
history of Herodotus, wheire the jealousy of the gods is as much 
an accepted doj^na as in any writing of an orthodox theolo^n. 
The Greeks saw royal or dc«p 6 tic^^^^ assot^ted with 

something that be called jeidoiisy on earth, and they did not 

see why it should be otherwise Here we see clearly the 

difTerent genius of a parable oHgiimting s^ who traced 

power to the gods, and those traced it to Ck>d. pie Oibekim 
nation sees the son of the supreme God given over to lhe^^ of 

hostile power becW divine kii 3 |t is outwiti^ sharer of 

hiB'bhrpne.^';God|'>in.''-tibie:; ';HiB; smi' 'to 

'the'tem^ation '<^'ho^b'#^;be 4 a^^ .gold 

in ';:'l^:<^^seeS;;ln;:Cid^^ 

timst W%d^ pei^ted in or^^ in its 

unquef|!ii«^uible --se!^^ ■Tie"-.' 'Greek; isees^ ffi-'-it ■' of some 

ditiiie Bein^^^l^ snbtlefy 

of. abbtherU' 

kuvnan bshagb It is not only that some 'i^ wrong and 

but they tm dlltimt views of right and aim. : ^is 
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wHt I mean by saying that whan we tM to Greek leligioii we mni^ 
think ot colo;[u:, and when we tarn to Sabrew religion we mn^ think 
of li^t. There is no iea^n why the eye Bhonld colour to 

another, that is a matto of indiTidnal taste^ the only reaeon 
why any eye shonld chose darkness rather than sight is 

diseased.. -v'. ^ 

It would be an interesting task to fdUow oht thiongh^ 

ont the labours of Heracles, espedklly to trace in the Greek ^oiy 
of the Garden of Eden the inversion id aS the par^^^^ 
in the familiar Hebrew tale« It is the serpent who guards the golden 
apples in the garden of Hespeiide^ It is Hera, the evil principle 
so far as the Greek knows of an evil to 

mankind, and; it is the divine hero who t^es the part of Adam, and 
possesses himself of the mystie fmt. The seipent ^ Greek mythology 
is the expresskm of divine je£don%, keeping treasures of Eden 
from the human ra^, exactly as the ser^t ^ Genesis iznplies that 
God does, so that the act of dedsnce to divine authority by which 
Adam fell is, with the Greek hero, (MS of the most impressive titles to 
renown; what is temptation to the lew assuming to the Greek the 
aspect of heroic virtuA But we must hot linger over any of the 
labours of Heracles. It so ha^[)ens that the double aspect of his life 
adumbrated by ^omer may be set ioith^ m the words of two other 
Greek poets, and it k of those words that I will 

endeavour to bring opt thk antsthesiA W by a picture 

of the infatK^ of the hem,* dpe to the latest great poet who ever 

used the Greek tongue* ^ ^ 

No poetip desciiptioii charm than the 

picture given j^eomitus of the triumph of Heracles over 
the monster which is generally a type, though it is not easy to say 
why, of the evil influmices wbhhi divilised man—that is, 

the serpent or dragmi'^^^ T^ in which Alcmena, the mother of 

Heracles, having backed and fed her twin babes, the mortal and the 
immortal, lays them to i^t—a shield wMch Amphitryon had taken 
from a fallen foer—vk^y sets off, with its warlike suggestions, tiie 
sweet picture of shidte^ infan<7 imd 

which has rung with hostik mcounter and been joSut^d blood 
now frames the lovely image of iduhStood^ and redeeta the face 
of the mother as draws tW; around the 

tender limbs, and rocks her twinS to rest with a murmured 
biei^hg. Sleep my babes, dear to Uate as my own soul,I May a 
blessed slumber bring you to a blessed dawm” Perhaps the prayer 
k insiured by a spocM of the 43oming peril, Imr at dhad of 

night on awM^ 1^^ k dkcwed-*?^^^ 
slumber, fmd through the winded 4^ 

■-*. TbSdcrnnV^ oiviv 
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mhm Bitddtoly t&e faaxtt sfci^Uglit gleam % a: bk^. oi 

Mghti tkat ahows the walla the palace as % light of a hmuhred- 
torebes/aiid Almep^^^ from her ^ach/ro^s^ the-eaddea. 
glare;, alli ed opeaed, terrified Igr a load 

Bcreami ** dost thou not h^ 

the ot^ of Ihy yoimgest^^^ the mother eaU* die- 

tmgoidi^ bal^ voice/ aikd l^ perhaps to quicken iliiiidi|4 
tryotfa^ggieh mo^menk 1^ oVrufloh; 

who Is jnttperilled, Stay not to ^dal 

Ught-^there is aomething awful ia &e house; dearest Spurred 
by her agitation, he drops his sahdajs, iatrd the peg where 

hangs his trusty sword ; butj ere his hand cash grasp it, the super¬ 
natural light ceases as suddenly as it and once inofe night, 

fills the palace. His idicmts si^ throng, beanug ae 

torches brands snatched fii^ the:' and the parents, thus 

guarded) rash to the nursery^ W^t a sight meets the mother’s 
eyes as idle bursts open the debr die closed with her maternal prayer I 
Above that brazen cradle tcw^ t^wo ^gantic serpents, strug^ing in 
vain to fi^e themsdves^ of tiny hands, ahd writhing 

now through all their dimy fiddi in the convnlsions ^ deaths The 
triumphant babe dances mdi the delight of his victory, till, as the 
awful heads drop slack abov^d^ ^ fists, he flings them from 
him with a leap of^ mother, now fearless for the im¬ 
mortal babe, cdiches up the in her bosom the little 

limbs, frozen with She cab leave to Amphitryon the task of 

laying to rest the infant Heracles b^ore returning to the couch which 
the prince seems to be aa eager to he was reluctant to quit. 

For her there is no moie Sli^b^ ; be^ the cock has crowed 
thrice die hiMS called to Jher^^ whose outward eyes 

have long been closed in bUndness, eye may be opened 

to dkoem the inviwble. ** Tak6 eoum^, most blessed of mothers,” 
he ^swers her entreaties that h^ would conceal nothing &om her. 

I swear to thee by the Mested l%ht I see no more iiiat thy heroic 
son shall be a theme ef verse as it sM be Ic^y; tilling of 

herob conflicts, of viemmus encptmims with mtmkS^n add mighty 
men of renowm aad ^ben h» labo^ (dt«U ascend to 

heaveny and find a bride among the inunortal gods^^r-yes, b bride even 
of the MeeS df who have sent^ese zuonslbm^t^ i^rme him a babe, 

l^en,^ he oondudes in wmds of Isaiah, 

^Hherbshali come a dhali see the fawn on its lair, 

' .partly 1»eqause 

of what sems to » its pebtdkoly Imuty, and psrtly 

because it a prbinda to side dT the life of 

Heracles. Just ia the same way the defeat of his life is gathered 
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up W6 to B plsy of EanpiSoSi tlio Msd MflfftdoB -i^iobv 

seoms to ^preBent the hero in Hell, as this vfcdim of hk infiatcgr^ Aom 

Virti faypafed of Heaven. When' he haO eoopinpl^ 

moBt aWfiil of hie iaboars^-Hdeeoiemdi^ ^ 

bringing op the monster Cerberhs to the light of 

find ^ wife and children in deadly peril; !Ch6 description 

Theooiittis <£ hia mother^s care does not esneed ha tmideimaa^t^ 

given bj Eiiripite of the paadonate tohging of his^i^^ 

him again, her appeal to htm to indntn 

account of her devioes to ttirn awi^ of h^^ chUdren 

whenever the opening d(^ 

of seeing him enten Htff heed of heif spouse is indeed at its utmjoet 
height, for unless he a|^^ *jBpeed% must see her children and 
her father-in-law pm^ before her eyes, and dbare thrir fate. One 
of those upstart despoto, wh<nnti;i3i^ life enoonraged and 

Greek feeling held in bitter dete8i«#m, he8 seissed on the throne of 
Thebes, and would have sMn the whole of the hero, bebeviDg that 

he is held captive in the lehlmt beh>^^^ in godlike 

might, and destioyed the Pppreissdr^^^^^^^^!^^ comes the rapture of joy 
snatched firom agony. Heraoles, Snnp^ the lovely group of 

children, is conducting the rites of wo^ip Mthin the house, the 
chorus stimds without, expec^g Ms ie|pni, when b! they interrupt 
their hymh of joy to remark on an awml^^^^^p^ in the heavens— 
that is, we presume, a rainbow. And now we touch on the very 
focus of the contrad: between ihe Greek and Hebrew religion. Iris 
is the goddess of the rainbbw, ^|!|kd the arch connecting earth and 
heaven may be regarded Wihe dia to i^ak, laid down 

for her fairy feet as she glMes dbwnward^ says,'swift 

as flakes Of snow/* But let ns interrupt the narrative for a moment 
to gather up all that the lainbow Sjpnboli^ to Christian eyes and 
contrast it with all Gmt it meant h^ 

No race can have failed to notiee a phenomamm so beautiful 
and so striking as the iminlbow, and the dreams with which the fancy 
of men have conn^:^ it may be up among the deepest 

realities of life. is nothing M of a ray bring 

refracted thicugh tim ^ 4^ of a riiower to ,p 
will conquer the storte.'^^^ we Oiin say is gleam a^ the 

storm must come together before wp Cati see the 

** Tnnmj^iC afoU that 

Wbeo clonds prepajpe to pailir” ^ ^ ^ " 

That W jaM' ” 'is a "trace' 

The clei^';;)atiy 'be ^^parisg' "Ibe 

heayens with thm mioh. But w« all lau^ be^r tfla, the ptge of 
Scriptiue fhi) bow is a pledge of a^ ooeeiHmt between Ood and not 
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only Hite dboseii pe^^le, not only Him wiiole htmm race 

eveu^ Him and' oveiy lifteg cx^ o£ tjio fowl, of 

Three j^ntee 

dtecmpttem wo feel the pronto inole^ 

that the Hebrew 

tol|dedge>^ te to fhint ptwe cofoto 

batop^nd of the cloud* And how deeply this belief entered ito 
^fhe"llatiQn wo''to '^h^lanotto of - Scrito^ '^^ove' 

the titoho^ te not mentioned, bnt whto ft the itm^ry 

r^ng fo to pen of an exile by the whtto &bjlan, in to 
darheet hont of Hebrew htetoiy, when the p (to tohto;^ 

ha^e been tried and found wanting*: We cannot imagine anything 
happening to an EngUahnm which utterly debating 

influence of to deportation to Babylom If we suppose tot Eng¬ 
land had been oonquto^ by :Eto^^ to tot Tennyson was writing 
his poems as an exile in SibtoiS we sUi ha?e a vei^ faint ^oture of 
what it was to to poet wlme^ work has been cotosed with tot 
of Isato to look back to hte htoe o%to lull of Ziou* The sentse of 
a tomph in a pcw^ oppoto ^ ^hat we should divitotuon 
was fur greater wto him to^ to Shigliidi exile in 

Biberia ^ he tot to 

was when to waters oi to toto closed ov€^ the itohtea^^^ of all 
to world. And now to btovim tot despair the bow in to 
doud se^s to ^eam on hte'e|^ as he sits in the sultry plain of 
Babylon. Let im once^^^^ m welltocwn wtos whidh 

specJc of a mystio rainlbto storm, seen not in to heavens 

bnt on earth, in to wallwand pinnacles of the New Jerusalto. “ Ib 
a litUe wrath I hid my fto tow^ thee to but with eyer- 

lasting kindness will 1 haye mer<^ on thee, saith to Lord, thy 
redeemer. toto unto me, for as 1 have 

sworn tot to watto ctf Noah no more go over to em^, so 

have I sworn tot 1 wonM not be wroth with thee nor reprove thee. 
Ok, thou aMicted, tosed emxdarted> behold I 

will set thy stones in fair oelenm, imd thy fo^datois with 
Biqfplto^ And I wil! piake thy pinnades of rpb^ and" thy gates 
of ctotofles, ap% to toto of predons sttoa.^ 4^ all to 
ohildzen.'-^toQ grtoo^lllto 

of: to ^ _ upless 

we think of to ^ This te Noah’s flood 

imto to>^ to^ 

oomfbit ito toaiit is that 

whtollds;ctoato to totof to black cloud 

wiw atoked by a bow of to 

bef^we to eyes , of Nodi. itobct does npt^ 
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rainboytr; peribapsi at Babylon he had never eeen one, but he sees the 
new Jerusaleai invested with its hues ; sapphires and rul^ form 
its walls and pinnacles, and around it sparlde a 
gems. The dood is spoken of, but the token of the covenant which 
followed the flood lay too deep in the hea^ <>f the prophet to heed 
any words. He sees the bow in Jbe cloud, and it heralds a richer 
covenant, and holds a dearer hopew v 
When we turn to classic mythology, we sen that all this pyihboliam 
of hope and encouragement^ which have been t^^ by te Bible 
to associate with the rambowj k p^^ by human feeHng. It is 
not in itself a promise eil^er of snn^ine or storih} ohly an announce- 
meht of battle between the two. it depends on the genius of a race, 
and its sympathy with the power mahifesting^^^ through Nature, 
whether the omen of conflict should or should not prove the hope of 
victory, and the asscwiadions of G Borne seem to have 

joined the rainbow with the be^ning rather than the end of the 
storm.* Iris is a figure of the ^rljler myths; she belongs to the 
Titanic family vfhich pret^ed tite. of Zeus,t and which seems a 
typification of the abnoiwi and destrnctave powers of Nature 5. she is 
the sister of the HarpieSj those 4hagU^g and monstrouB creatures 
which Virgil pmnts in such repulsive character, and Bante transports 
to his ‘‘ Infemo.f And thus it happens that the natural object which 
of all others seems to us most conheet^^ hope is in the legend 
which we have chosen as the typical expression of Greek feeling, an 
omen of the most awful calamity which any hero or any human being 
has ever been called Upon to undergo. 

Fop Iris descends, in the story we are following, as a messenger 
from the jealous Queen of Heaven (and if Hera be indeed the murky 
atmosphere which shrouds the sky we can understand its special con¬ 
nection with the rainbow) in order to conduct the spirit of madness 
to the home of Heir^Ias. To understand the scene which foliows 
-r-one of the most awfifl in tragedy—rwe should turn to it from the 
passages in our Gfospek which describe the healing of the demoniacs. 
The Greek divinity (je^nda, not to cure, but to inspire madness. 
The cruel and relentless persecutor of Heracles has decreed that the 
most awful of hjs misforiunes shall be the work ^ his own hands, 
though not of Ins own; 

** Fear nought, old men, who see this daughter of night, Lyssa, and me ” 
[thus does the tnessenger of the gods address the teriri^S chorus] “ we come 
U> to^e war net on the city, but on one man alone, the sup^sed son of Zeus 
and Alcmena. < Destiny protected^ him until he had nnirirnd bis Htter 
labours, and his father Zeus has not permitted me or Hera to do bim hmrm 
but now we are determined to bring upon him the goflt of 
0, virgin daughter of night, harden thy heart | mmdemus driirium 
in this man, so that his own deed M sending babes 

* Virgil in his snmmwy of weather wisdom, ^*0eorgiCB’^ i. 580, 381.* 

t Hesiod, “Theog.” 265,207. V - 



Aoh^rQQ may teiEtcl^ him the .meanixig of the w^th mme 

also, tf he rnffl fe i^ot this atonement the gods are nought, i^id mortals are 
mighty.’'"' ■■■ . 

if we met wit$ Aouli feel 

at once to bring the veiy idea of rel^uni into 

discredit. An jBnglishi^ of our own day, who passed frmn a 
deep and pure religion to At^ism,* told xis in her autobfegris^ 
t^t whait gave the first shock to her 

ing^ of her infant daughter in wine doubtless 

there are very few mothers wio have not felt; to 
her in ti^ desolate path, if th^ have 

anguish of an innocent babe. Mufi* we oonc^e that what Euripides 
naeans is the same thing ?— 4 hat in this spitoh of Iris he 4 mocking 
the belief of those who, mhabitmg a world where all the worst of 
what keracles had to undergo is undergc^ that they 

have a Father in Eeaven? I do not think so. He knew doubt| 
every true Greek knew dohlA^ to ont lived in that day of 
Greek disunion when donbt must have been strongest, but I dp not 
think we hay© her© to do “irith to spm^ of denial. It hs rather the 
spirit which accepts evil, as much as good, as an element in the 
divine world, and seeks to see it with divine eyes, it is the spirit 
which seeks to be as God,, knowing good and eyil~th© spirit that 
is always eager to represent to other side, even when idl the right 
is on one side. This we feel tol more strongly in the speech which 
follows, when even to heavenly 

powers to deal justly with to ions of men. Her pleading brings out 
with wonderful force, when we consider who to is, the strong 
tendency of the Greek genius for tot kveisipn of whereby 

a//human imimise in turn^ s^^ 

^'1 am not wA pleasedj’Vt spirit of Abrakham’s 

remonstrato bton to desttaetioii bf Sodom—“ at coming in 
murderous guise to men, and would’ ghkdly dissuade ypu and Hera 
from sending pe gainst one famed among men to to® 1 i liberal 
benctotor to mahMnd, to a pious advocate of forsaken gods, whose 
prerogative was assailed by impipus men.” 1^0 ccmtrto Greek 
and'r'Hebrew' ■k''’-shown'-'':.t^^^ itseJj^ 

as in the fnct tto it is nmdo k vain, to Xcpssa finding 
her entre^ cmnmands 

of bend their 

loving rortoted to tok; his 

aspect » Saddei% ehanged) eyes seem to start from their tokets, 

hk altar, srito ^ 

lai 4 ,sii|^,'--^ ^ :to8r;:'tnto:-'^ 

XtB, BanutW'i^ ifftanssting toisrir of OWS; and compfl^ It wiftli 

the appeal of Ampbit^oe^ ess vi. 

+‘^Hercules Furena,** 846-^. 
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inresis^ble inigkt against those who haWe looked to it as tihmr 

refnge &om eteiy other danger. Hia bow and his 

and children dead at his ftet, and the inle^m 

comes in to sate his Mhei^s lile» dm oidy so 

him into a deep slumber. When he awskees aiid sm 

he has dime, his lamentatimis are, to my itiktd, among 1^' moat 

pathetic passagea of literature* Be Imd t^ 

a Falherj bat he'finds Him a foel Idal&^^.i 

the diipwreok of h(^ and iulth,» and he reeoltes to diare iid Ipwre 

which is to receive his wife and diildzen^ Ans 

suicide to which in the sbesS of he & to be iShivnii at 

last, aftei‘ other toils and a k not to 

intention now. A new pertsmido^ ^osdi% the pi^ 

rescued from Hades, appeam on the scene; and lifting the mantle 

in which Heraclea kts h^en Im face, render with the hero in 

terms which recall thoae in which Mends of J(di cliithe iheir 

attempts at conScdation* Does nc^ em frageo tb of their 

dialogue with whi^ we must cot^ude, jx^ the drawn 

above between the Greek and tim Jevdah hero ? t 

“ Oh Tbeseus, whemftixie dost thou by iiiicovermg my hy^^^^viut© the 
blessed light of <ky ? J^ther fly thy^ Was ever 

f^iTOw like to my mm the slayer of my own childrv^ ^ Arefmedo 
1 choose deaths and oppose mjseg to the whole divine where no 

justice reigns. 

l%e8.; Beware, M such words as them bik a worse thing upon thee. 

*• Her. : IChere is ,im>^ to imch a wpe as mine. 

“ Xhes.: Is it mcked Hemeles, ^ and patient benefactor of 

humanity, wbp sp^s thus ? ^ ^ 

** Her.: And weQ has humanity repaid me! To endure much is not to 
find no extremity unetMiun^ 2»etiS>-r'iibbeyer 2eus may be—has calM 
me into an exi^nce poisoned by diViiie hostility« What toils have I not 
undmgone ! 1 have i^n lions, momteni, centaurs-^l have brought 

the three-headed hound of Badesk tim Tight of and tl^ i^ult 

is my being foited ^ «et a coping stone of calamity in this 

slaughter of my own ^dren. Widthsr sh^Vl dee in my beloved Thebes 
I date enter no temp^ In gathering of Inends, and what welcome dare the 
exile hope elsewhem|^,r bitter grsitmgs nwgit the ao^ 

father of bis vktinm % sasih and sen, Xxkm on his wheel 

pictures my fete., Why ^ should 1 Kve t What profit fe thme 
in a needy and oAittfbmS’hfel 
slie has ruined'tlk’;lhero''Uhd 
appease her ,no ■, .■,, ' : 

Contrast this passage with tdm of the Boick 0^^^ 

wheiw the adwmiy inffieeid^^ b^g feiimii^tit tmn§ 
gdtexsv and them remembm^ that sn^ife k o^ 

defkr^, hero has to enluxeri^^ 

* ' i^ndiriikA woidd'''Vii Utnch 

of thoM pssisges wldidt SWiptl^ 

:0. fe: that patbetie address to AWphitEydU Wch, fe iit iioii 

from the dSrine to fee sitmaxi bond, seems written for oin oWU unUk 
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belom 1^6 Siids reft it is 

niDl?!to0^^tli^t tbs stoiy ^mles pro- 

wm^ Btovy c^ d66& But 

wNbf' ^ lee} tlu^ is ail tbst^^i^ 

oa^ all tibat is needWL 3^0 

olear varied iiapal«e44he vivid ntteiranoBof 

Wlia^h«i^ to the people mko liave been, appointed to train tbe 
ima^naMbn rf manld^j is not a prellininaij to indgmenty bni an 
eJbciSina snbelitit^ it. If ofo seek &t someifbiBg more, we must 
tarn to yUte bas been appointed to tonn not tbe ind^a- 

tion.but' thb omiscienoe.■ ■ ■ '■ ■ ;'■■ ^-'■ ■; -'■■■'./ 

1 should like to ooaclii^ witb X feel the prao^l tesson 
of this Gontmst Bible cmd 6m 

mythology. Whenever choosing the wrong instead 

of the jdght we are M^chk^ Ule wi& new ^oaloonng instead of turn¬ 
ing from light to darl^^ so tempted very oiien), there, 

I belmve, we make the laag^ 6tat it is pebble for man to 

commit, and tnm away from ail ;tliat 

But wh^ we qidt, tim midbimm of^^o^ to 

understaitd the mmal also 

tiliat we err, unless we take w^t ^ Hsb #0^ po&t of view; 
regarding thoiM» imptikee whi&^^i^ to be 

explained rather tdmn ahimrted, and tiy i^ to understand w 
call evil as cairefidfy as we tay^^to understand what k 
error is not one t6 whidi oiir is i^pemslly temp^, bat I 
think it is a souroe of ms<h confusion, and even of some injustice. 
What we do need bew^ so much that we should 

take eitte ^ the (Uher--rf(»r hardly 

cmybedy^i^iib one he loves is the sui^arer 

by and y^^ he or one he lov^ 

is tho agent the two pmnta of 

view, diluting c#;obnd«^^ % p^^ 

in tim place of tjte''-miBdiaaj^ then 

to.:Uon^si^^;!i^evil. Bat 
how ihtli we know, it may m when we pai^^ to take the 

Greek view and when theHebiew ? It is not ineh a<{ia^i^^° 

comes at end of a lisetim already too long IImiO I wem^ abdicate 
It is beoauae. I. b^bm-th^. 6od reveals to 
liiiii^ ;^^ fa tim haoiBsim^ of presenting that 

brnm^Utk is |tsu|V«^^ Ihal^li^^ 

that gn bo inteipntsd apart from thevkiMi^^ 
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of kit Bijx^ wnik J^^ wi^ iatenst. 

N<Hie of its Ae pMcnt writer, 

whom Mx. Chamteriim Im called thefttoiiMr of the Old Age Bnukms 
morme^ eiid to W^^ tois most Mportant 

social n^)m dBri% fki^ laet fiitoea |ftom bcnae ewdi frank 

te8tim(mf, diMdiiiridi Mmeehf’ of enmioiDg 

tom very-H*$0ett»fr;p^^ 

To make tite to^ i a^e(A EiEiMito toiy UtUe etndied 

and rioll less waditstood, I nuait &(% in a few f«ry Iwoad toadhes, 
simmarise fhe td^^ !Qul growfef taoTeU^ ritief 

snggesltons made''^^ 

In toe yew ld!IF8 i pahlitoid^^^ l^ of 

Panperism 1^ toearii (d a Hatomal OtoafaiSMy^^^^^ % raqaiilDg 
all young pezs^ fri^ toe ageof 
to a fen4 ^ito^0#ided and 

entitle each oOBtoto«|elVvw4ien a 

weekly suk pqr-of i(|]'-i[^;Weto 
week. . . ; 

It b obvicns tost, had anto a maiwife keen ipNad^ no OitMiSMilw 
.to todi n'fead'’^<»iditoa&ktoetoft ' 

Pooar i«w, (xm^ntog ito wi&iwy ltn^^ 
toe jbmds^ it dew ntor to to 

Imt'^ ito; totoaetontm^ to^ toe 
de8tifal|(^':'tox.|i^^ at 

panpeiilto'i|i|f.to' lafll"’ 'Beeto, ai ''dtotojBtoifi^ .' 

wonid die tot tor emi not to the extinetom of toe Ban Lair, iri^ 

I held it ItttoMitoe to atotofa 811100681011171 kto. ky extomtom of 
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destitiaficm; not Igr tiaiin to nto^d, bat 1^ mnldng 

our whole popaltttiab too w«U proTtiaad to beeooia cbo^^ 

Thte proiMwl hw b6«i |ddely^4^ : It ww mede; 

as Mr. CShaiBbitriein etgn^ the aulgoot of inquiry 
CotandMeein 188&-4 and 7, whh^ decided against its sstaldyhM^ 
The of Aowed plainly that my 

been to too pniii^ st once. Ibd I hnown earlier what add^iteul 
Btq^ had e<^vinoed iqp of in meantune—namely/tihat the crying 

need ^il ahiKHt entMy that of cM age peauSon^ the greats and 
m^t gnetoin part irf our paupohnn result^ ag^ disbeae, 

1 shodd hate altiogethte Idt out the piondon ior side-pay during 
workii^ life, whic^ met with foe the dme irresietible interest oppo- 
sitiem, and ^oold hare urged, at dl eveata aa the thin end of the 
wedge. Old Age Penacm |nn«idipa: ^ f or thia, the:moat im¬ 
portant part of my piQposdw ^^ repmt^ to be free from 

most of the otjectmna ' ^ intmeat ci exiating Fnendly 

Sodetiea, against die aid^pay piwriaioh as a State compeiithm with 
their own troth PraotioaK^i-tiso fiiffldly aooBBtfea do not protae 
penmimB, md therdwe eo^ reanaudbty'olyeoted to a 

National ,|Penaonv®Biidi'Ut^ll^d»lt^^^ 

inaamndi am ijia^ id thB.g;eaaliaid-hmdtml^-ep.l^to is 

the hem7'?<dmige'.masi^^;^i^<^ 

among their rdder membei»i of a Nhtknal Pcnslioin pro¬ 

vision at.^ yearn «fa®e,iroDl4 tow rdeaaad them fm® tH coat ^ 
members above thtoitge, arith the prohahle result ti malchig many 
friendly aooieiiea .aAtuadally sound wUdr at the time have 

grave.dafidendw tO'lto*;* 

After tto nn&vmttode deidi^ Qominfttee the National 

PiovidenW ^ «ok-pay prppoaahij; 

and, *1 to the mete -hopefnl 

work of ediicatuig phtdio <^ion on tto ^ (Hd Age BnunemB. 

The next aalieat point in the. history ^nf - t^ qniNliani .wafB the 
advooapy,. di:^'^'^etenWj#t - of 

■State:aWi -in^ 

asked;ftf 

forwoad;. ''Sia#.£isf 

colleotaon and inveBtuent of the eontcdmtoaVmn^f aheolnte 

wcuiity pt^mto. of evmitaal^toB^ with the 

State itself al^-oodd give. AH this, I’ conto»d>d r .t»^^ oost the 
State no saigie pal|Ey.. Bat aa mm of the nadtii; |di|tGitom to our 

• ltmrjgUto.ai9!.tettmiW'mpmmttmlfavCliieisMteta’'is wmakvaodci is 
RtiTrlna me anoaUoa, tMt'tie FwuvMntoty (^adWa .oC IStS, amtm^ Jhe 
niiili7iisTfieutfliiiiiiiiT«iM!M>tPtfrt^ ta.tam'm pnaWs the ft/utog dt 

meamw jii ^ib|l<-|wgy^ ^ liyy . 3W<Kyldf9y .to At onco' lf^jr Ht. 

whQ w«d1i(a ojpinioft thAttbe qwtijm for j 

one of tin frwMrt 
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tion generaSy to pontribiite («ii impoBBi* 

bility which 14o not yet ndmit If Ihe contributkms ix^e paya^e 
in early xiianhoc4)>^ ^ eitaldhihwe^^^ 

mi eyetiw h^ changed 
welooxn^ ]S|r. ^Side’s 

xQov^sieiit neaxer’ and making it :xilo^.'hbpei^ ;v,/;;-.^:'. v':/J 

Ihe; had ]^ei^ 

showing that nemrjy hatf cfoar .^t^ popokti^ the age of 

sixty years die as paopm ahii^ it w^ ipi^ 
men:axnox^ ns». -to 

regard the estima^|Ml |l|$e^^ 
of passing remark 

paper on State Sooiety^ {ally 

ockrroboaratee the a^^iuwcy seTen years ago^ 

saying, ** It is i^xnaiikable thet £^mea miiirdi different 

inkhcd, amvm tU esc^ as himsdbE.^ 

Dnmig the last sesabn of Fariiamentary 

Committee was fowd fer inixpoaa tlMi i^bject of 

Age Fensixn% ^ the National 

Ftovidenco Xeagimi w many of Volahtasy Clommittee 
themsdyes bekmg. ^ how far the Leagut^ 

waa wSSng to the 

esteblMmrtent cf atj^iaih^^aa^ Pension sehexne. 

13ie opmicn Wlui money aid from the 

Slate was dewialde^ and ^e m beh^ ge^ held that compnl* 
sion mnst, lor the present, be imprablio^^ Providence 

lioagae imned the lefapen^ Chaixiber< 

lain*8 prqiCMali few woidt desm^ its work 

already done:'. 

** ISevt prqpcMials are now nmde for the e^ a Volttiibiry State • 

aided (Hd Age Baa^jen Sche^^ ^ 

Ibese proposals the Hatioxuil Frovidence Leagne cbidu^y ah 

tending In the its own nibhdy^ e of old age 

pauperim, axtd held; Smra of any scheme 

resolved upon tomM >^Vblnhtaty JNrhimiex^^ Ooxamittee 

■ (M 

make a conMu^^p/s^lj^mr^ 

^ ^ ike 

JPmman 

asme ^enei^ ab&d wmpM 

. <ll0cet a fmmnP Peuri 

mam ,|Hriiidp^'^ 

• I flMer add, kt this oonaectioB, that thevgh a faxothar ahorgnbim was diaoonnsouii 
anongii to writs to tlis ^uetrdian aiKing tbs dsrgy mumSStw ** not to bi^ Canon 
Blscu^ to SHtttrflsciaiing hU slatliriet*^! have aavsr p^Usbsd a riagla stotictic 
sritbovt stattog tbs docfsaiciitajy, sad, to laost emm, tbssStofad basss sa which it 
was fonadsd, and that so far my dedaetiona ITom them have aever been dSttfiruved, 
themgh latsr rstima amy hav# aosMtimea ahsnri tbsir force. 
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ihsxi^teA to make oortalft mlgor rocplamexidiktioiitfi, oa which it » not 

■ ®he ■ ^uesfeioa aatiwaHy ^aifs: “ TOiy should the Sfetional 

tilic new loinmile # 

^d^to coati^h^^ be wilUng ito old gn)«nd ^ 

compulso^ uiBiunaioe ?^ 

...: ‘tM; :;:fAatoiQ^'' itself. - ^ -The ^new pt(j§^i^ 

’: .diM: 

not eort fag ui i A thi^ Idea of oompuldon^il 11^ mriiion sdo^ a toluntaYy 
^heKit and fii^ out alterwuzda» whKl somtt pec^ ai<e not yet 
satisfied of, l3iat hewe^r ^^rantagehi^va s^me 

may be to Yoluntee^ for p^idon pitmn^ wfll nerer ^ genera^ 
i^opted, and therefore never be genera]^ effective in prevehtmg old 
age pauperism'. The measure proposed is the best to be haji^ for 
at preseut, and the it can hurt none 

and may benefit somf^ wiU o^ the advocacy in time 

to come of a oompiito^ m<^^ would plainly gain 

in leasmisJble^^ Wei^ # passes meant to be 

helped proyed/ is a suN^ advmdigeoiis 

circdiustiiiu^ OS ^ 
helping thetuselves. " 

No member of the League^ in agieeing to the isesolu^ns quoted, 
wss bound to abandoa any opinions he might hold as to necessity of 
eventual comfmfeson to the t^ll Success of any Nataonal Pension 
Scheme. Se was ouly required % tite resolutions, to aiqirove the 
euggestiona o&ied Chamberlain, and by no means bound to 

regard them as e j|a^ of the question, 

Mr. outcome of the deliberations 

of the ;. %lantary- ■ Piuiiamentaiy 

Committee^y ' .'...' ■■ ■■. 

Mr. Ghamberlaih states in his arffole ;that this sub^Ckammittee 
settled^ points, namdy, ^ pim ptopdw^ shoiild be 
yoluntaiy hot is essential to^^o co¬ 

operation of the Fnmiy &mietiei^) a^ tiiat €5 yearn of 
be taken as the period when a& Ipemaons should fall due. 

Ip the estpediency of urging ^eitot and third of those^ i^^ 
at the present time. 1 fully ccmeor, ai|d am oontent M postpone the 
adoption of oompuhaoiv undl experienee has shown us the effect 
likely a merely voluxstsoy ebheiae. 

Before enteriiig^^o^ a IHendly oritiiBiim of Mr. Chamberlamls pro¬ 
posals, I briefly examine the other scheme ptaoed before the 
public dpoC iCr. Chamberlain stirred the matter^namely, that which, 
put Law Befbm Aasooiation, meets the apimoval 

of Mr. CSuwte 0x4^. w&^ sake may be de^l^ 

aSyiinfPNI; Age Shiidowa^w^^ 

giring a 

^ /■/;.; y y-2.'C ?: ■" 
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right to receive from public fu^s a mimmum peuriou on attriziing 
the mgd of 65, Mr. Booth’s calculations show hitn to estimate this 
minimum pensioh at 5s. a west. 

With the utmost respect for the m(^ and 
Mr. Charles Boofe in this important matter, I cio^ regarding 
thiaasa wst dangerous and even injurious propo^ <:m^ 

(1) Of its enormous puhlio cost; (8) its det^orate 

character ; its direct oppoation to true Foor*Luw reform; (4) its 
obsbmctive effect in discoum not 'C»3y 8elfrh^i :h^^ 
tion of sounder measures; and (6) jits ahimlute diare^rd of ttie first 
principles, of political eoon<»ihy'.^^ ; * 

I venture to offer a few remarks of these five statements. 

1. The coat of such an Old icge^ j^ is put by 

Mr. Booth himself at no lem a auni than ;£i7>000,000^ Some 
actuarial critics, in the Statisricai Society's debate on his paper, 
declared that £27*000,000 would be a cost. 

Mr. Booth considers that his estimate wonld be reduced by three 
millioiis a year» assumed to represent the present cost of poor-rate 
relief to the class of paupers over sixty-five. This would leave a net 
increase over present poca^rabs according to 

his figures, mid of £84,000,000 acc^^ of his critics. 

Thus the new provision wbuld Cost betw^h nearly five times at the 
lowest, and right times at riie highest, e^mate^ the expense in this 
matter, which taxpayers find heavy enou^ as it is. I need not 
touch the questbn whes^ this added <mst is “The 

State ** has no pocket; it must come Cut of taxpayers’ pockets; and 
until the taxpayers are suflWmitiy educated to regrid prospect of 
such an incr^lse cfmaplacenoy, not to say with 

enthusiasm, they are not likely to return a Parliament pledged to 
carryout such a fecheme; even wrih it free, it is not, from 

further objecrionSj tirii^d i^^ 

2. The establishment of sorii a to 

deteriorate the chararier* not cmly of its bcmeSciari who reach 
65 years of age, but ul whole race of our people from the day they 
begin to work for a lk|ng. 

" Why do we wriit otisgepensicmsatril? Because bhe existence 
of a Poor-Law ayi^m whiih pinmisesfUfiiKn* poisons, 

in youth, at its very source, that uatuiWIlnEqpiids^ to thrift ^md inde¬ 
pendence, which, if properly protected by the State inabead of being 
antecedently* corrupted, would make old age desti’^tioti far from 
being the doom as it is now of half our aged popul^^®^ excep¬ 
tional sorrow of a v«y few, for which eXceptibaari imd riM^ 
might;'be^p^drided/' '^.. . 

The p:iMiri of the ybriig^ ^at shall be kept 

alive in old age, aets free the surplus 

period of life when such a bui^ub am be relied on)^^^ ©^ the vigorous. 
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the unburdened, and th^ ^Il-paid^ to be B{mt^ 
worthily, but too in the acquirement an^ of wasteful 

habits of a sort ISkely tb become so indispensabla the 

whole future Meman a heart-breaking, h^^ 
for continued eidst^^ with only the miserable ^prdepeet the 
worMionse be0^ him when he has dragged out Us hopel^ w^ 
life. ^ assure BUeh a erne in youth of a pension in did ageg without 
one independent, effort of his own to provide it, must magnify the 
rsmdbijfiW 'if-'^e’ 

certednfy of woiMioase soppom in ej^ ; atxthe worst, mrd the 
passiemateLy elung-rto chance ofrhalf^a^ outdoor 

at the best, creates, as it imq^uesdc^My d^,^^ a part ed our 
pauperism by paralysbg the 1h^ the you^ anjd dis¬ 
couraging the mdependent spmhi^ how inueh more 

likely will a doubliag of tb^ be to Ml these 

instincts Utogethar ? If ehance of a poor half-crown a week 
makes the waat nmsS of emr werkm^^u^ to provide for them¬ 
selves, will the certiainty of five instead induce them to be 

thriftier? ' 

Mr. Booth suggasts that it wxM, say^, He who has, wants moreii'’ 
1 adimt Ihe statement, Imt Z deny inference. It is true that he 
who ^oMes for hmself cames on his principle and practice of thrift 
to improve his provision. But he who does fc^ hii^ 

is given a pension; He toAj want more^ 

according to more 

than I have,but he Will onily to get it in tike way he gets his 
five shillings, by requiring otherpeopk to pay it for him, as they have 
done so :'far..: ;'v-; . 

The generst dtgradalmi^ # threatened by this 

proposal evident by considering that, while the 

present ^tem prac^cal pauperism of hdf our aged' 

population, the new foOpoeal would pibbtically trans^irm the whole 
old age populaticm into paupers. 

8 . The tendency of old age endowments is ^ direct opposition to 
true prfen%^iv<^-®b|i^^ 

This consideralta makm ib all the mcae sstonjAIhg^t^^ the pro- 
postti^;- 

Assodatisn;:® ■■ ■.V'"'' 

FblJ, if tbbre W bee i^int more st^ more generally 

accepti^ than another, in theory at least (nzud”|tdfy 
pract^ in the rare mstanoes whmndn it Im been carried out, as in 
Atchw, %adK other uniaos), it k that re- 

Btriction of out-dour s^f is in the end, the most humane 

and effsfiuiil manner ef reforming that social Injury, the niisgmtude of 
whiehk thb ta and great jtmtifioatum of asfy nmimial d lor a 
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But this Old Age Endowm^t pn)po£(al*--^so far wisely restrict¬ 

ing the falsdy imagined rigiit to but-relief« whicli in its aldeir form 
previous to 1835, and its new^ in more riment tim^, lias been 
found so destmctive in morals and so enormous in cos^-^'ai^aily adv^ 
cates giving of out«door relief, not only in its |a^es^ ^amonrcd- 
for ^rm of U a week to tke more deserving ^pers, 

but suggii^ the making, not only of the desendh^g^^^^ ever^ 

jMUper^ and not Onlyevazy pau^f ^ nation at 63, 

whethjer they be d^^itute or no, entitled he an on^^ 
entirely from nationid xei^i^ of double that money^^ 

4. The mere advocacy of Old Age Endowmmt of 

anysoundermeasure,^: 

Because when som^bg reasonaUe, liberal, and generally^ f^^ be 
just and fair, is put the min^ of our people for their candid 
consideration, tiij^/piuSkr, in its st^; ^ likely to please 

them better iffi callii:^ on them neither^ thought nor 

rational self*ptovislon, to matdusd^l^ and held by rapine, 

forms so str^g an app^ to the b&^ and selSsh interest which lies at 
the root of ihe main ba^ dT our human nature as to make the 
ignorant amongst ua ready to be disocmtented w^^ proposal less 
-sweeping, and becomes of a bribe to warp their judgment, 

making them believe that a end shall be brought about in an 
evil way. It seems to me like ur^ng the e^aaSted crew of a ship 
beating itself to matuhwood on; the ]x>^ to shirk the labour of enter¬ 
ing the life-boat sh^agside because a passenger declares he has seen 
them in a vision sB wm^derMly safely wafted to the laud on 
featherbeds. .. *■■■,. 

If the disc^uragemeut to gi^eral thrift of Old Age Endowment be 
great, it is greater stelae aSec^ present and more practical proposals. 
For any proposed for conferrbg on the whede race a right to gratuitoiiS 
pension in old age 5e/ofis Jwpefd tmding 

to cut ojfat it$ smrce tke whde sw^iy of fu^iire old 
tend to destroy the bm# prosjHscts^O^^ cause. 

On the other ha^|irere a measure passed which promised even¬ 
tually, by a liberal aid. to self* help, to lead all the young to insure 
against old age paup^ism and so cut off the simply of paupafs, excep¬ 
tional means could tlM be adopted lor atdkg the mass of those who, 
on the introduction of the genersl measure, were past the age of 
possible or probable ocmaprehenBion v aud that mass, dwindibg^^^ f^ 
day to day, would disappeaE for ever in a limited toe. 

5. The Endowment of Old Age prppo^ is absolutely disre^rdfal 
of the first principles of palitioal economy. 

I know the scornful ^wer this statement will suggefi^^** Political 
Economy m out of date; an antiqiimted sup^tition, a forgotten 
delusion j wwm! we have done with it.” But though its principles 
be called old-fashioned, they are still unalterably true; they lie in 
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tlie nature of things thm«eia for r^smj an age 

before any man pat the two *'Folitical Eocmmny” tether; 

for Political Eopiiomyr^^]^ the hasty^ Ibe ighbrant, and the 
prejadicod ^wc^^^^t^ its lessons, is stopiy 

the qmntessence of hnmsin^^ ^peri^ce^ the true orysta^^ 
common sense. Its principled lie at the deepest root sbmal hathre, 
and its ^^^udions mfe of all sodal expenehee^ 

No imtkihd has erer been started in its dedance, which has not 
day by day malti^ied confpdqns and m^i^^^^ miseides. This truth 
is exempfifi^ in tM fim^ first poor law, whose 

evilSj^^-j^uafiy^ to the intolerable, were only 

bettered by a ^asm^o repentoce, and 'Only so far bettered in 
proportion as that bitter repentapi^ kd men ^ack to principles of 
economic science whh^ Had been reckleedy 9 Such a 

measure as is proposed, entered upon a fi^inilar Wiolation of clear 
principles, must haT| Wt one end^^^ in le^ing ns td more 

certain rain. If we give to oyery one who n^lects to aid himself an 
unfounded claim to an abundant providcai from every one who does 
his duty, the doing of duty will tend to d^ and the lucrative 
neglect of duly to mciease, we may f^see the time when all 
shall be paupers, and when, S &ere be none left from whom to 
extort taxation, and no p 0 eb:et left whiudi ^e pcckefiess State 
can pay its stipulated 01d Penskms, EnglMi Government con¬ 
tracts will be imposi^ble to j^Hsh Gov^ment ifcself, in 

face of collapse aa^ ^idcrupf^ wM miserable end. 

1 have thus touchi^ the country; the 

first, my own—of an tJhivemal Scheme, levying 

contributions from the young during a few years of unbuidened and 
abundant earnings; Ibe carryibg out^^^#^ not at all, as too 

often hastily assum^, a question but of simple manage¬ 
ment, wHGhwoui 4 ]:^^t^^ each young 

worker's pocket a - wages received, but simply act in 

deductions from The effect of such 

deduction wouM vte reduce during a few 

years, without' ft alt jbe imnimum %totosax^ maintam 

exmlience, and apj harddiip of iSucih a ootieoidon^ would be 

, entii%: reni^^ Mr. 

Chainberlain’s vduntaiy sdbeme, fbt lifting a OSMb; State aid, equal 
in every case and. at Waj agB» ^untoiy cemtributors, which 
State'aid 'mold' 'im-meh^ the joxmg 

but wo^v sge^ :£rom 

youth onwards to lliB; msu^ of those who were wise enough to 
volunieiW; and ’Soothe Old Age Endowment scheme, which I 
believe dbi^d ^ I humbly trust wfil W, in the ckar in^^ 
of a good bause^ entmelj pui^o^^^^ view, at all events for 

the present,' :^ ' 
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Afs regards the fii^t secondy I belier^^^ aa t have ssdd, that the 

carrying of i^ i^nd, w ^eme, would, 

so far from ^denng, lead in the clear line of logic to the carrying, 
latter on, of ^ dm complete iniud o^ 

th6]»£or% I ikjxdia^y supi^ Mr* Ghamberlmn's p^dfo^ a step 
in the dir^i^^ towards the proTention^ . at 

which idl men of are hound., m most of them are inclined, 

to-aim; •;■:'■■■■■'; ■■ , 

To carry the c&er hand, vrotdd }»to render 

impossible for erw the carrying out ediber of the others, and instead 
of preventing pauperihn> Idv^ve the of compulsory, 

ineradicable |»upens%0h oU the Si%hsk to come. 

I now turn to a Co^iJeiation deta^s, so far 

as he has givmi us any, am^^g wMch tlm^ we some that lie open to 
obvious criticusm,/ A^ t^ better now than 

later, while tins matter is stSl in a etate of fiu3E| 

Firstl/, as to the second of the i^ree principles the Ypluntary 
Commiitee pAve laid downr^Hoam^y, l^t it is essential to obtain 
the co-opepUion of at least the Jsigm" of the Friendly Societies.” 

There m ^ great diff^moe to be noted betwemi this statmncnt and 
the very mu^h wider one bn the same subject agreed upon by the 
Np/&>nal il^ovidence Iioigue^^^ invites coH>peration 

from sound Friendly that co-operation 

indispensable, from be sound at all. 

This is a self-evident cordlaiy from Mr. Chamberlain’s own descrip¬ 
tion of Friendly So(netiee^ souudness. What 

does he say of thefr poidtsa^ ** The last report of the 

Chief Eegistrar shows the total dedcite on the qtdnquennial 
valuations amount to £6,716,828, against which may be set total 
suipluses amounting to J874,679.” 

There can hem affect. The siu|diiiies belong either to separate 
societies, or to separata branches ^ S have 

contributed more than n^eessaiy or branches 

of societies .canvnev«g^>i^i^'aviEhiQii^:;-:olVtl^^ up 

their own deidend^h^usiBd j^ir 

too little; and, {theisis^ the prpl^^ de$^mioy represents more 
than Bix-and^-half'»ili||^;;of.^^ . 

I pass now frcmi Fmad^ Socde^es in the maai to the an 

best managed of them aH Me. Chamberlain shows the Oddfellows to 
be £1,344,681 short, and the Fcwestera £2,604,678 in deficiency. Mr. 
Chambes^^'goesun to say.: ^ 

"The and well niauaged 6rdeie/^«^^^ to 

attain a itopugb^ satisfacstpiy poid^^ is j^e; if 

they cioiitttue as they have begun apd secure a of 

younger^' ■' mm^berS, ■; /.'they . wiiJ:' ■ ih.the' ^cpprae '■■.■.bf ■yeerl’'■■■■a/']^fecf 
solvency.”. ‘■ "r' 

Is this confident assertion, most constantly made, Well founded or no? 
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Its acceptance without exaininadon may be fraught with great danger 
to any pension scheme;^ & it la a popular delusion 

to imagine that^^^ m a well-managed society , like the Oddfellows 
actuarial soimdnjeB^ on tibe succeee, with 

which be induced to enter in order to^ b^ 

cost of imacmimg the bid, They here a f^id actuarial 
eyeiy agO’ef the members forty years of age 

at entry of the proper amount, the society wot^ 

be Souiidy juid keep sound, without the entiy of one younger man» 
One^ there&i^ c^^ oonditkes llr.v€hainberlain has been taught 
to in fcu'^ass^^ solvency oC^ is beside 

the question. The of ^^»^ous effort at better 

managementj I readily does not yet appear 

to be effectual. And fhis is showin by Chfu^erlain’s own quota¬ 
tion of fte actuarial condition the Oddfel^^ ^the last valuation, 
that of 1885. If that be rightlyand theNprophecy of such 
solvency be at all weH fcumd^ denciency should be 

appreciably less fhan at the preced valuation of 1880. But the 
deficiency of 1880 was only £088,086, while the deficiency five 
years later, instead erf falhi^y has, on the Cbntrary, increased to 
£1,844,581.... ^ 

This is a ertnggering^^ fi^ regret to leam but am bound to 

notice, and shouM give paime td^' t^ before 

any measui^ they Mng ee-operation even of the 

admittedly bestcf all be made by them/‘an 

of their sch^ . 

Another le^n why regard the co-operation 

of the Fnendly Societies as emen^ ^s, that whatever claim they 
may urge to ba'^ ejMsabiy^ of sick-^pay during work¬ 
ing life, and have /^feared (causelessly as I have 

often fapied to proposal of national 

(mintTMiTn) sic^-pay with thmr operi^^ they have no claim 
whatever to step ha h^mg any vested interest in providing 

'Old'-ag6'-;pen6khis^;:biin^ done, 

wad thsit they b^ve attempted to ^ signal 4kitoe«^ 

' ''own 
vobintaiy pen^n scheme iox Ihehr own membovt was oidy availed of 
by two n^vidu out of nearly 700,000 men (je^, by the fact of 
tlmir mesaberithip, thrifty persons), a propoition of to 850,000; 
wldj^ discouragement, ah iniHa^ to the-of 

any any »»«®e 

A stronger reason still than these making 

the fondly SooL^^ in securing pensions 

esseulisl ei(9i^ & simply this, that the f riendly Societiies win 

■'notoiH:^^ ■ 

For any Friendly &>oiety desini]g^ to to its members 
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on the terms proposed mast first prove its i^andness. If the best 
Iriendly Societies of all ore in the state which thmr own valaations 
^ow, they cannot mthin liny measarable period ;cf Ume, |m)ve- 
sooh soondhesB as would warrmit their management 
by any (^vernment as saflici^t secarity (if evep «m. acoontit 
only of ^e nncertainty of obtainaWe interest for nioney)^ or that 
at the end (it may be of forty jnoh an insiirance 

may reqnire) the money contracfW^^^^ he avaiiabje at 

all. lor to make a Friehdly Society a <K)ntrac!tojp finsnrancee 
aided by Gfovemment fends, the first thing to do must be to satisfy 
the Government of l^eir reasonable power to fulfil snob long con¬ 
tracts; the second tb sam^ what thiy wih never be willing to do, 
some Government snp««tiaihm of {unds ; and the third, to prove 
their societies not paly sonnd bat permanently soand. And as I see 
no conceivable means whereby they cmi accomplish this, they will 
simply not volnnteer ^eir ooroiwtron. for hi wbnld be for better 
for them not to apply for ap{^y and be 

refosed <m gi^ari4 fi# Oil®^ 

I am teuly soriy to have ^ pat forward these ar^ments, knowing 
as I do, that this course esnecrbate bitterness (as I honestly 
believe, entirely nndmiervedj wi^ Priendly Societies have 

treated me daring the last fifoeen years; btit feeling, as 1 do, that the 
best and traaat interests of Ifoe whole nation are paramount to the 
only supposed inteawiSn of.feel bound to 
speak the truth in this ma^^rand that in thmr own showing. 

I hope it will be clmwlF nad^^ have 

ventured to express in matter are not at allagaimh the inclusion 
of the Friendly Sodeties; i^ but only against the making 

of their co-operation essen^ to the s<hem^ If they were financially 
qualified and personalty willmg 1 should,b^rtUy as any man, 
desire that they shonW ooroperate j but la ^ t their financial 

qualification and douM iforir waiingnesa, 1 m 
to make their oo-opera^ essential would be, pradiWly/fo nttllify 
the scheme. As I have pointed put, a pensiioai scheme involves no 
interference whatever Friendly Sodety operati<mB;^ and, so 
far as 1 know, no «bfon and^expr^^ desire to 

be the medium' of it ou]^4 the CommU^ invite their 

* ^'sttperanuMiatioziA ** they pavide are different frofm iWiuikms, nnd, roughly 
speakiM, wount to a compromiae, in a form aadvantageoUe to the Socletiea, of olalme 
to contmupus aick pay in old age. The Actuarial Report of the ]SS0 valuation gives an 
instance of lowest sick pav amounting only to nawenca per 
t I extmot a speech made by Mfc George &m^ {llitte 11^ a 

Conference on Old Age Pensions called by Priendly 8o{^ty nWB,^^^ fo^^ 
apposite repnirfo; f It would be altogether a mistake for Friendly Sooietiei to mlz 
themselves Op with the pOnRion question They were toever estSLbUsh^ iOr inch a 
purpose. . . . <|t se^ed to him, after reading and thinking over Jfifr. Obamberlain'fr 

article, that Fiien^fiOOieties wsrs not inUruieU tn the matter .If the queatioxs 

were to be solved it would have to be solved by jCh»veriUnWit Sotioh.^ 
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oo-operatiop, and evem tbem the first daim to ; hat 

not risk the wredt of the whole promising sditeme;^ making 
indisjsenmUe a co-<)|ieratioB which may be withheld. 

Another impc^ of the scheme seems to me desirable. 

The proposd sf^ offering higher ind^em 

to ^r pdmiims, a cem be also assured; fdr 

widows asid m^j^ss as may die before reining 

pension age* lEr. Ohamberlam plac^ sum for six months of 

lOs; a week, and afterwards at 8 s.; and; as I gather, tiu^ would be a 
condition of all the oM age p^sipas. 

ThisTheems a graat and nee^ess compHcai^ of scheme. For 
what is the object of the petoiicm proposals ? % secure a man’s own 
old age from panpeiism. In order to do^ wise to largely 

increase the cost of such pnovision^; % to ptovide also 

an insuraime on his Me fc^ of other peow who may never 

exist, for he may die a bachelor ? requitomex^, would tend to 

discourage from insuTanoe every unmamed man, for no bachelor 
believes that he will evi^ mariy; nntU he the special indi- 

vidaal whose attraeyonn revdutioBise^^^^^^ just the class 

of young men to whcm toe be easiest would 

postpone till after marris^ msyd altcgdher, the acoeptance 

of the best nationd inducd^t 

How much betterto ofi^ dnenpi^^^^^ desirous to secure 

pension only, and miptoer higher to combine 

a family provisicn with ^mselves. 

This is what is done on scales called 

respectively ** Beturnable ^ or ^ Stm-refeuTnable.” 

To my mind this inirnductioh of a Hfe insurance question only 
complicates the penrion questton, and goes^^^f^^ beyond the claim 
whi^ is so strong In favour of piovMiug tor old 

In connection irito this a graver difficulty still arises. It is only 
a sum propori)iosiat# ^ imd to ofj his personal contribution 

which would come to the wffio# and orphan of the insnrq^. Take 
these .cases tor p6a^i«!^'''r^^ '21'-'yaato - of^^age his 

own £5, and undertakes in addition a ^yeltrly paynmut of £1 on his 
own aeoonni He dies at 26, leavbg a widow and thrto cU^ 
all under 12 yetoe of age. fiis ooitorilRitkma at the time of his 
death will represent, wito mtoaeto at 2^ per cent., some¬ 

thing under £11, sopfiosuig even tout toe Stato tuidert^^ the whole 
ezpento (ff the businm gratis. Tim 

the whence' 

can; other 

contrapi^lef what; 

reaUy is Is Idt es^ some tolk 

object to it s not addition, beeanse that ia 
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offered for fw lifo asBuranoe* There is nothing 

left, and the femUy proviwn becomes a delasion. 

On the other himd, if feli^ years of age, 

his fund will haTe grown, with compound interest, to close on JS80; 
he may leave no widow; he is pretty certain to leave no 
12; he may have no rapreseatalav^^^ for hwn and 

his, praoiMPiy the money wilj have saved in vam; ^ * 
lie butory Mr. Chamberiiuii suppoM to exist jgaiast^^e “ ton¬ 
tine” idea, that the contribmions of those who. die . ahonlfl help the 
pensions of those who survive to ^w them;^ :&om the confusion 
created in ignorant minds by the : 6 xislen#>(no^ by .flie usCj for they 
are never used by the elltf«ea we 

Returnable scales. Nothing bought on returnable scaJes is ever 
insured, it is only^^^ is and can be no true in^ance 

whatever withcrat the of its junposes; and that 

this prmdpk is mUy the M the most practical 

way of dmng ^e woii in hand, and is not nnp^ular, appears most 
clearly hrom remembenng it is' the only principle hitherto adopted 

by insur^generalfy.. A man who insures to house against fire does 
not considm his jnrennnmtout S burned; a man who 

insirres his life fou* the survive him does not oom- 

plab if to oontinuied etotinm the money; further 

still, and still m<ne <xmvihmhg, &^^ are never expected 

to retum a a^Fife piay iflauHamej though the member during 

a long lifetime ma^ -^ 

Every one of these snnhj not^retumable, 

and the money of Ihoik whose ho net burned pays the loss of 

those whose houses Are tensned; of the long-lived pays the pro¬ 
vision mad ift ffti* the lamllies of the short-Uved^ and that of those who 
prove healthy pays for, thow The extinction of 

what is (not qUto acoUietely) cal!^ the ^ tontine - system would be 
the uprooting of all true and relbble to^ 
would be^ most iiJjnrfous to penstencaase. 

A word must also !m slid ^ manned in w aid 

is proposed to be The is not qufte defimte on this 

pdbit, but its gene^Atttiment^^i^^ tiiat> on ^e cGB^aEilmto pay- 
ingdown £5 (to anybo^duly anthmMed 
account, the State jOian id| 

Bftt who will have to pay it ? The ta^ 
in addition to their bearing the they 

are to-pay also: the burden 

cost in all fnntioners&pm be, forty 

years hencew If it would be an unfair ihmg to saddle postanty with 
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the paymeiit of oar debtii m should not ask^ would be mB.* 
nitely more unfair to; make heavily burdened taxp^ the pre> 
sent pay in advance the i^ditional old age pauper biU for texpayers 
forty yearaiJ^ea^*';^ - 

And this J|i|uatice may be^ e^ Eo^ to the @tate^ a^ 

a Btimding whether the £15 oSuEed 

or its pai^on ^mvalent be paid at the begiiming or the end of the 
pension eontrh^; natbnal seou]d1y the^^^r^^ 
end of tfab be given by a certidcate of . claim at the 

begmmng V and fhm the payment of the pene^ when due would 
fall, md rightly, pn the taxpayers at the whom the measure 
delivers from poor-mtes, and not at t^e beginning, who 

have to pay the pauper hall of thlfe 
Mr. Chauiberlaiu, in one parthaxhi^ Friendly Society 

members insuring through not through the Poi^ 

Ojffice Savings Bank, seems to ionteniplate^^ of payment I 

indu^te, but my reaeoBS for cash payment a 

deferred one w cast do not seem to have struck him. I will 
hope that the timely will induce him 

and many more 1)6 fairest, and most 

symmetrical way (Sovemment pension grants 

payable in the sanm Friendly Society 

member alone.v.■ . ' 

With these poixits, 1 dp not my sug¬ 

gestion, but fair^ ai^ pki&ly considered, I ain, as I have idready 
stated, fully satisied of the desirability pE such an experiment as 
Mr. Chamb^laixL su^sts agreed that 

some pensiim scheme m na^^dod,^ ^ a public men who have 

hitherto found limit admit the fact as fully as he 

states it^ But help the matter 

forwmpd ; ind ^ nothing better in 

the place:of.i^:im^i^^ ■■.. ' 

I. may be- experted'"|oci^ as; -to' its:.pr(^able 

sucoeiaa 1 belieyeat best i I should 
be heartily glad to hope it n^hl^fcove eompreh^ve; but feeling 

workm it will be mass of ^ young and 

inexperienced; ^y benefit those who want it 

ieaat imd thocw who need it most, 1 might 

be ■BTS^psf^;.I 

^tp: ■ not as 

a land .give- it 

fair play. So far aa X can see it xniut do ultimate good whether it 
succeed or ho; if tibp former,« good work is done ;. .if the latter, a 
good leisoh show taos^ clearly than ever 
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what I most firmly belfev^that no Toluntaty eystem, howeyer core- 
siderate and generous, will ever embrace the masses we want to save 
&om panpe^m; and this for the simple reason that we oaxmot put 
old heads M young shoulders. But this will justify all .the more 
fully ^ppossds y^ioh then must followr-namely, that the large 
aid (^tered by the the young shoulders should be feqmred to 
bear at Imt a psrt of the Foor-Iiaw burd^ Ihey^^ e^^ ones 

to bear for them, and do thehf idiare, when they can ease, 

to save themselves from a paupedam which ndns independence 
through life, but tim misery of which leam to 'beU^ 

in till too late for deliveranoe; By com{^^ all 

laws are compulsions) we have imyed our p^^ from the awful 
ravages of small-pox ; by opmpul^ tbs youiijg, we hope to save 
all the nation irm %ikamn but a few faddists and 

doctrinaires say (wldlemm even o^^^ those can show) that we have 
not done wisely aaid wdhi the prindple a little 

further, and save our {»opula^on fi»om;p^ all its bitter¬ 
ness* and misery ? Ko ^tu^ be hopeful that is 

not Goxnprehensive, imd ho coxup^hhentdon^ complete that does 

not embrace, as it shoxdd, evex^ are 

told that eompuMon the it is <m]y upon the young 

and in their own best xhte^ts t^ is 

impossible, and that volunts^ Let them 

be tried, and the xwsnlt^^v^^^ a better opinion, and 

tend to bring about ih^ end desired in the only way that any 
man can show a reaadhi^ib clmnce^^o^^ 

I utterly deny that so many are 

ready to assume.^ worse compulsion 

of providing f^ ffiV: w Ibr themselves which the 

Poor-Law iufifothr b^ the thin^ and y^ the word, I 

fully admit. But that timse, however bulk of 

national ^ opinion cw logicid thought, I a]k>lutely and confidently 
deny, as I have reasmi to do. And fisicts 

with which I concMe this paper, th^ in the last fifteen years I 
have addressed soxhethiug like foxw hundred public mee&igs of all 
ranks and classes on ike sut[|eOt| that we have diways found 
vehement denouncers fpm and that in <mly one of those 

mediings^ which Was Iwcken up 1^1^ of a party demcmrtralion 
againBt ^e late Samud Mo^ wip^ 

fail to obtain an overwlmlndng, and, m Ve an 

absdutely unanimous vote, in ftvour of such a cKmapukoty r^ 
as was put forward by the liaihmid 
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T ee sigxiificaQi event of the clpi^g was the Agncnltnral 
Labourm’ 1885 election 

we have heard of him from eveiy one except himself. Statisticians and 
theorists have seGret0d ^ rivd politicians 

have angled for him on Eeilevatmn jnogrammes 

have pxoohdmed his dlsshyi^ii^^ 

journalists have penetrated^ and trans^ his Doric into 

the very choice Italian of , ^ press. %iie value of his own 
teBtimony> oonld it be and aims, was 

the happy thought of und in the Farringdon Street 

Hall, in December last, Hodge became arEcnlate: los loeutm. There 
was no lack of ppin^ in his baef nttermiees, no wandering from the 
theme of his^ Thp keynote of his oratory 

took by snrpirise ^ n to relate 

that at a stereotyped question, 

What is the chirf hMcaam to development^ in your 

parish !*? an aspii&g fetonce the 

curate and: ihe labotu'er are in a til& ^ allotment landlord, as vestry 
ehaaman, aphodi mai^agmrf FrimitHm charier trustee, the 

parson held an eminence cl obloqi;q^ whidh pay well We made sore 
trial of his,^hen hia frank cm their return en^ 
Gonnt^ed idm in dhurohyard path mr viililg^ at^ Behind him 
came the kindred personaUtiea the 

foul hotuDSig,, the starvation wage, the workhouse and the game-laws, 
politiiPl iatinu^^ arbitrary dismissai,' compoWy maintmiance of 
were snmmaris^ with eqnal pitinnSss; for 
psriih for eqnitahle allotment laws the my was choric; 

wading-rcic^/leotUre-ha^ recareation-gzonh^j to 
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tttidtocracy and oiur Establi^ed Olinrcli and otir oountless 
enterpmes, not dnjiy disregard, but make impossible, amdng^ a tbM 
of onr rural bret&i^ is not cmly agGdneb^m ^ If 

eleanlindtt giifl tbe kibe of godliness,: insam^Mon^ o^ 
nem^ tbe keel 0 ^ immorality 4 and a krge proportion of 0 ^^^ ootltagi^ 
are tra^ for infe^ons fever as well as for sooial degra^Mon^ Tke 
parson of Itwcwtb told ns tke other day tkat one»kaif^ ol Ike kbnses 
in his paridb ought to be oondenmed on simitaiy jg^nds/ TSn^ 
trapped drains close to the oottage-doo»; open ditches of bliaqk potrid 
sewage stagnating under the windows 
serves a block of houses Hqnxd matter 

open wells below the l^el ii the imd adj sitting*> 

room doors lower thasb the g^ the w^r 

which flows in; wiadtow^ or ■ that will not close; 

rain dropping thfO&i|^ #0 roof m|N^ beii9| eircnmspect treading 
necessary to avoid holes hi; thef Iksm the npstidrs room:— 
these are ecmditions which X see in evidence of 

wMoh I oonld All a Sine-bcxik. Who can et^mate the me^ 
money cost of the chnmb sidmess, disabiemeht, deatbj which 
these pests breed ? ^ J/ Shayrer pals our indnstrial loss from 
prevend^e deaths iUonea^ :&(nh to eight miihon pounds a year. 
Mr. Millington, in his sl:^ prise esmy on Housing of the Poor,’’ 
calculates the enthre lorn expenm, funeral^ mainte¬ 
nance of widows SI# at twe^ 

house,” said to ''may 

become at any mom^^ ;a 

district.” ‘‘You ara a;#^ “or yon would not 

use the singular number.*-^^^j knew th# pari seven years ago 

the villagers held mi indignarioh m presented to the 

guardians ten cases fOr account 

of foul or insuffirient water supply ai# n#jous clo^ 

The gumrdians took immedkie actkni pig) which 

had not bemi\ ' as. 

water, the ^property ;#^:-paril% of 

cottages belon^g to^^y^ cost; W to 

the parish; and thali 
in the local newiq)apeii^^^g;:{MM#^^ 

same parish; no remedy #es etksm and a d>i# living In the 
cottage; died ;Shor%'a:l|#vp^ to 

blak^.;, -Btringent^ 

samtazy authorities; they wBl n^ in^ 
cases,:- to>^pcite/the 'PerlMWoeatary:::###^;;^ 

Samtaiy the their rris^s are 

the ownem of^ incrimlnated^^^^^^f^^ nay^ '' so bitter 

is their hcdal^ to itfozm severid medical <^EEksm cf health have 
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jbst tibeit P08it^^ Ike 

Qxastmg 

1 1^ WBat are tbe ^ 

wagee? ici ^i© aartli of EngW* a week ; deeo^^iig i« we 
trayel 8 ob&wi«? 4 ^©en, fonrfceen, twelve, ten eluldingt to 

nine skOlliigs of Wilts and Dorset, lifajor Oraigie gives Item 

twenty-<me average of 12a 3d., which he increases 1^ 

house and harvest money to 14e* 8d. |^^ we^. Mr. Eebbers tables, 
cK>ihpile4 fiota twenty-one counties, and adding extra pay for piece¬ 
work h^est w^k^ pe^wi^^ mi&es an avmge of 15«. 8d. per 
week, Hls,^^ate of harvest pay to pe too high ; neither 

he nor Majot Oraiig^ seems to :i^W the foeqneat unexnploy which 
is tibe aorest incident in the^4^^ ns assume, 

however, that the avemge is nominally 15s. 8d. 

per week, and inquire Whii power hears to 

the labourer’s weekly needs. calculated for 

hushandj wife, and foim yqm&g p^d^ tested and modified 

by laboui^rs and ^ir wives in of bread is at 

the present time higher Ihim hope, 

destined to condnimi*-r - ;,-;-/;K^:‘;;;.;,;;:;."::;:V^^ 

■ \ ^ S» d» 

v,'®, 

Sick cllib ■®' ,® ® 

Hour .-.v.-.00 9 

■Me«it,6Jb8,atm;*; ^ O' , 

SugM, 2 Ite; ^ V‘^.'^ O 8 

Potatoes . . . . . .00 10 

Cbeeae, 1 lb. at M.. . ■ . . ..008 

Tea,*lb.at2a . . . . . . .010 

Batter, l ib. at U . , . - . .010 

Trwae . . ..0 0 3 

■ . 0..0' 2,: 

0;-0 .-.ff.. 

1^1.:: V■■0 

Cao^ffs wwinng mtedwi,, y 0 2 8 

' .'Xbii^.fainittR,, raadries- .' ••. v ' .'* 

■"hv:-«3;-1 1' ^*3 ■ ■ 

ThiC^S^biKtO-incliidM ban'necMWms (mly; it ;i2iaiHi8 bo eluuge 
for hew.m '^htoeo, for weekly oetrapOp^r ttr 
T ^/,li8ay , nlab.aay • it tattieO WtltMtfy 

ihat-i^i^tauM « ^ per heaa' is 
the « family on lire witinMikBiuBety imd 

Buffering j yet Mr. of 

.&ct8, hf&i^Wp'i^'MWigO' onlylO'i inih 
■Of decency liai osndbrt'ty ^ 

enoe amongst fkttiliei where nine dr ten AE^ft a w down 

v<»k.'Ui." 2 0 " 



■ ■ ^ 

m lof Beyexi or e^;!^ yooiig wi^ 

t^e we^ly wa^ is m parish whei» pi 60 ewq(i^.|l^ 

^ where 

cr^iilisa fainiUsr ho th^|MM'Bon ao4^:^ 

the the meaii 11^^ Spl 

m alhah^,,hM^^ :|^' him^ 'tQ^.e(hooi;;:||^.^:|^ 
,wea^-ei^'|^^ aiiobh^r'fee^^ 

OKt miQdesa tea w bread and 

crarb^g at the ptihli^honse v sAi^ 

while the ayerage JjDgliBh iafac^^ 

profits of his daily toil) the inoio hard^pm^ 

and far less 11^ 

he drives. '. ■: .'■■■ 

If material wi#^bidnhss 

grind &e body, Ihraybm emabil^ihe ac^; !Otos0 who read this 

■paper-have no 

^ •'■- ■■■■ ■■ 

That is oosplit to foal tMrldDm." 

It ,waB::ih.; the-.gQ 3 d&; Ikuboor- wrote 

the./lines;..h|si; to 

twenty^-’i&ijingajfcvriwfbf'^ cheap, 

eight hoim ihe limit of labonr day^ :^ large, 

the weekly rent ofitl^t}iEih^ cotta^ land 

abundant. Above all he was indepas^eo^ 
his house ; serfage and yilleinage had .^ken dewn,;^^^ wage-- 

ewunng .pea«w^/W^^ of 

employment hib on a weekly 

notice ; if he a local pvewhsr, attend Badieid ^ 

agitates for allotznairih, complains i^onndingp, Wgets to 

touch his hat to sqniire or to pata^ be turned out h^ cottage 

to find another |rhl^ he em* £Qa sorooUed firanchiae^8%nifieant 
that thew; ^EpgiiaJi/ too 

frequently a farce. ^Sow ntbril^ John is the emj^ibt's menace 
before an election to Oonnty Cousdfi or 
gets in it will be-the worse for you.'' B anf oase 
statements, thinks .1 exaggerate inriim one 

sid^ dpwh-trodden sernlity on the other, let Into in 

anjr:.^yilh® 9 ,.toePt^ by 

the iwesence of bailiff, squire;. 

4 i8sent^''r^.,t^ -. d(^:the* will 

linger alijf^i^ to relate, to^^ M 1 knew a ViUege bi which a 
large pxopoxriP^ the inhafaitantB work, in a local : In the 

’85 decries cdl ^ wisely kept their secret, 



niiJ&M lifk M 

t)f im 

ca^:''ol»i|j^ totm: 

that peffiftin^ ^plej oonljil ilc^ hi0 promised. Thaj iilidaHitbdd 
thei itti{iioa;^ f^ amongst them who'di^ 

'l^th^'''^''''''iii|)S^ mcM tc^os/for' he 

ici^ him are the master’s spids, di^egated to report 

" ^It ^is 1he';Yillager’s belpleBB- 

ness as regards mescal atldtidliihsa.^^^^^^^ pariih 

doctor lives far away; he may be;;%^cah Thamall, he is much oftoner 
a !Bob Sawyer. His visito post|>ahed 

hasty; he not onfrequently asririves too kto ^ a conhuCment, th(^ghf 
whether he pr0sB^ upon the fhe, a 

month’s inccmie iaoh^yto&e lymph, passing 

throng than it 

prevents; **her's'^hi^!hle^;|rp^ 

showing the blotched^ and ^h* tcitil the lancet 

poison# the little a^ The axt cf nnrsmg is ihcaiiiatpd in some 
old dame whose plimacxypQ^ htlta^^^^^ eoitsfootwine and g#8e- 
grease. The tired wife or hnshiaid walfcs^wo sules lor each supply 
of medicine. Surgical i&edmpCtenoa is supplemented by the ^' bone- 
setter ”; medical helplessneSB by the hospii^ ten miles off. But for 
this last, village mortality woald be frightful. 

Not a few of the labouren^ legal disabilities have been revealed to 
him for the ffrst limc^of late^ 

to assert In 1886 h^y lahonrers attonded pariidi vestry, 

hoping to choose imMsg nm aa overseers, guardians, churchwardens. 
They succeeded here and thara, to find their votes in vestry niilMffed, 
by the overruling of na^gistB ate ^ ,by the property qualifi^tio^ by the 
plural vote. To the ranUk^ kjoatice which this list more 

especildly g^erated* is partly due :tha dez^ for 
just as the cty ibr bdi^ schooLs is hobenthated, if not cauiiied, by 
the folly of deimsdiklfoiml ma^ thdr 4oc^ against 

political xneetingt.^ Bor the word poiilfoB has acquired in the villages 
a specific meaning, little understood by ^loielsl wire-pnlers and in 
London dabs^ It means there, m it oi^hl to mean with all of he, 
the extension of; tim happiness of tiie eomimiidiybut amce men, a^ 
Pope telb us, whole from fodiyiduals, it' means to them 

more ilommiiid^^ fheir pwh social grievsiiioes. And 

their aoceptsbfoe ^ polfri^ is by virtue: its: m 

more intense then that of dwellm in the town. Hie mintite and 




the CONTEMPORAEf SSVIEm 

•edulous attentioQ of tinlettered meii to a speaker wko holds ilieir 
#fmp#Lie8 is Boznethiiig Teiy different from the exacting/ 
hedf^urrogimt ap]|^^ more widdj instxn<^ 

, brained altiikn. boyine gaze is pait^i]^ leah f 

(impelled a to distend in langhter^ 

rigidity ifaed raoeptiv To-morrow, a^ 
c(^^ ^ at bread arid onkm time^ 

tibe e^mg, one after another wiU';MKl 'and:'r^it;^ij^^ 
anees Of the orator. It is a fact in mimy 
able long after he has passed away from them to traf <wer-ili^ 
word for word the entire tpeedh of a popnW demagogne. And 
the six years past dnting wh^ Ihm edncation; 
trating through newi^pera, ieafte^^^ I to every village in the 

land, have issned in the. rooted coimctic^ and the formulated resolye 
8ain;i^0d.by fifty-eight vivacious iSiilcQntents at the !Farrtngdon Street 

ma. 

What thffltt, ciS^ 

|K)litmal attitude of the peaMt voter? Knowing his own dominant 
power in rural constitaencieei what promises will he follow, what 
i^orms Will he substaatii^ the oommg general election? And 
ffrst,is he interested in Iridi tCome Buie? “ Soberly/’ as lAdy 
Grace says in CSbber^s once popular pky. 
have drawn teai» stor^ of eviction, his anger 

bums against JA ev^ oaSe he owns a 

fellow-feeling with his Iriah brother, and vrill gkdly include him in 
the emancipation he eovets for himself; but Home Jtiile by itself 
would never have roused him to activity at the pc^; the image of 
the sandwich" condemned, bantered, adulated, pia m 
faithfully metaphon his temper. On imperial quebtloxrSv .they 
are calM, federWtkm and finance, inteniational a^itration, foreign 
policy, is aatcfi ?a^ and 

electorai refoiins, abo^ of the House, the single vote, 

manhood suffrage, payment of members, attract him in the second or 
third degrOe; he will give hia mind to theos ** arter a bit"; bnt his 
immedii^, strenudus, passionate demand is fcnrlhe competence and the 
freedom whyi 1# S^ from pariah 

" councils. . 

rejection of returned with A 

horizdn widened by two d^durive'At^ of PmSament, and by a large 
accesrixm of holdings on terms whidb The 

hunger manifested after the extenioon of the ftiuidhiae has 
the Engkad, if the Oewerhm^^^ 

fetarxuif1|e-l are not, {rent 9^,872 in 

ISdS tel; one eff thei^ has been 

attainef ib^ as satisfactory. 



r viLLAoi mk 'Wm^k'AifD j^&land. m 

^^ij^piBatshable experimeiit Ite: sbown tkat wkm rei^ ialair^a 

Qzi a i^^gle acr^ 

<4;. ^ona, ^ fbrtUJaei by such proTisloiM* 

.^Upkq^li^J^ 1890^ iraia l^ey'efficieox^ ou oitef paiptii^ 

^ costly and oonfased. 

or tke alarm of bold- 

ownarsi tafpsal of Qo?er^Oiezit to grant returns^ it is donbtfpl 
U 10^^ ailotm^t^ liav;e anywbaro obtained. The 

inp^pe iN^^ ^air enaotpiaxtjii and was independent of their 
agfnx^ ; irluie in Scotland^ where v&er^ is no; such Act, allotments 
increa^ doi&ig four yea*f a very mueb larger pro* 

portion thi^ in At any rate the 

labourer is resolved and is nnaiiia^^ to what an Allotment Apt 
must grant to him, Ha council which he 

postulates clear legal |K>wer to i^ compulsorily, 

at, a finr agricultural rent deberpimed by a Land Court, 

with perpetual t^nie ao lmtg a^^ are paidy as much land as 

he requims, and security upon it. 

And tW will be qn^ ona amng; ^^ bis parish counml. 

He would have it supidant the Qvmeem and manage 

the schools, control ■ .pnbiijc^hioiiuses, amme trusteeship of local 
charities, exercise po^n of f^ta& present applicants for pariah 
relief, create village Imlls, 

village hospitals with nursemidwife; its members being 

elected, in ^ir proportion single, secret 

vote. ' " 

It seems probabley^^ f^^ by Radical 

statesmen^ that alt ^ese dem^ be conceded. The most 
revolutionavy the compidspry fair the 

fixed tenure; lint seridUB bn landlordism are felt by 

landlords themselves to be ^0i((j^able, and their extensive alienation 
of common lands in the paei would facilitate a more stringent 
restitution than the lab(ra3TOl.. req There remains a vital ^est^ 
Will land-ownership end self-^veroment remedy the eyiie vfhich ere 
draining village life ? Will .they, bring men to 

righteous allcteentlaw woulil tempt ihe ypong vil^ieT who has not 
left his Jictae to Stnjr there. Tbe pepidarity of ; rural life, end the 
unmensCvpai^^ of countiy mice cvei* tpem mice in Irance is 

due to A French pof^m begins to save as soon 

ashe bfl^id i^ is worth his while to save; he amasses 

A40. 

profits ol bbsitatti be beppra the owner of a hectare ^ builds a house 
upon it; then, ai;4 3^ m thes^ aspiree to a wile, a wife who would 
not have tribm a lafidless^^^^^^^ has herself inhmted or 




«»« : CdNmMF^ai^^ ' 

anii bii^. Iter aiaipi to ibe > Fr^ wcteeb yOMi 

w life is bbpelpi «nd pn^reanTe} eaoli year biioga. aoeecn ef 
stance, ppoep^ nata dd age le tsdamd; by tbe Wst 

wiu^ M earned. He Eaglib iyi^iqnii& 'dl'%is 

eafnrags; is no indnoeiimt to Mm tt safei* IdF be ^ta 'by 

£i0, be can cidy isTest it in ibe seTbags^isnlCi and gaia from'it £1 
a yett. HOita is no exdtemmitris £1 a ynut; it does not Emulate 
to tbe i!^d Bdf>denial and sc on o my imndtr^ in sar^ £40 
128. a week. IBfe marries tairiy; wby sbotdd iteinibif be wiH be 
quite as miserable ten yean henee as be »to.diy; bo at die or 
and twenty he takes to Mm sd f ;*; d^8aa% MttBdniiid^ ipwt^tess rioten 
and at thirty, when tiis lVd^>aM!ttt gains M# Badhd afiiw < wr& 
than sersn Yean..M:s«>^gjtogfe g^^ 
crowded with nnfdiaufte to be diagj^ ap, not btO^bt 

np, (m the nnittcreasiag rauammn of 12f. a week. Natniiil^ lbe 
yotitb of sjurit, banning Efb, and soiTeying these eondilioas all 
stwid him,leaves the oonntayibr tbe town. But grant him an arace 
cd land, Ms own, aa tiie parlc and THtawittn are the aqnire’a own, ao 
long as be pays the rent,—^he will at otaee begin to aave upon it, as 
my Stodktto allotment baideis find .(bat they ea uve, £10 to £11 
a y*® { will increase bis take, bnSd s cottsge tin it thnmgb a bcdldiDg' 
sooieiy, mwiy by>and-ly ai-senrifaie, Ibrigy gild, who nadeirstande 
marketing, needlework, flofddngr washing; who brings her savings to 
add to his, ad ty^blriilia^^^ fha^ adds ten or 

deven shillings s, weeb totbbineonie. Bsiwill extend bu nereage till be 
becomes a farmer and abaiidains wage^woik, or be will Ikn in a home 
l2tat is oomfortaible tmd bis own, with mm^y aoenmnbtt&g m the 
bank m a pvoviwan fbr old age and siSkneas. Be WiB> stand np 
)doii|^^ of ^e FtenobmaB npon eqnal tenna, instesd of Mi^ng 
like a mildewed ear the presentment^ of bis.sikolesome bioilier. 

And this oonsommWdon wiU, I M MW by ike freedom 

of mlf-governm^ in pMesib oposciisi. • may not all 

be in tbe first instanw entirdy wpt es w t s tirei) bxge priybes toe, I 
think, prepared to thaw tkemseam feark«N» tlm of 

revolt overpowering tbs fakit of «rvi%} in Smalsir vasges no donbt 
systematised terrorism fill tw' etteii^^: fint if psiiriMS.'M less 
500 sonls be atttobsd to iaeig^boar patiiW i fE-liMk JMts be 
su^ secret, not cnmnladve, not assisted in tiin ous of iiasiMiibM ; 
if the yoffiag papers be free from the rgipWed anmbM^ wlkk is tiie 
tertor of tu^edneated voters in the present ballot; if the pnblio 
bosses be qlbsed spa diy, Sad bbiito to billie Mtosiug be 
msde lUegsl; I- briieve Unf iatiatdntkm. may be ndsibifHndi fad the 
swBpejwK befsWy gmame. No dosbt Mfif-gomrami^ bebig 
to ti» psoMein (£ at presrat snenepeW'iiffimlty; it will 
coat miUioim to redeem insambny dweMngsi^^ t^ tiii^ tod rents of 
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ftmAam mil «r^ It k «piadB«^: M tlie 

OB 

{lip9Be.fn4,lDiicb^'p£e^ u« 

:Q9triu;[ie^ interested Bod to ak^ t^ilKa^. 

imd ;^tpith;grifra.^ witi; tim %hter yet not ^ 

lepee^tlid. s^ilB^ W spnt. Tbe junspoing lads^ .i^ 

j^peasi will fooB edncate thw comu^ to prondeamsee^ 

lii|ie:&MB. - The smell of gas in towns, writes a pessimist panon 
to a XmidaB Jofnitoal, makes insip^ the smell of 'honeysnckle and 
ksy^ in the eon^iy. Bat the cmmofi will bi^ gas to ^ oonntiy; 
lill pose aiH lii^ ^ dark. ppd(^,,sbei^f^^a do Ikench 

villagerE^ hali end oonoett ;-;Wffl' «Bt(»s, . oonjoron, miiistzds, 

leotoiers; wiU conslitntef hpmar and.ftnrer-show; layont 
gioimd and swinuning-lmldi; store idBafpsUbrary. Home Bale is no lem 
neoessaiy in England than in Heiaad}. Bodge is as well educated, as 
good aa organiser, as potential.jHi eooBomist as Faddy; only giveldm 


powffls, and ; only realise that he 

Bndet8tan&;liinn^'.aBd';\fk..t|^|i^ti^ .sqnire, .parson, 

ma^tr^;' thatv^:'W’' .dalliance, and resents 
:'earthly.'protid(moa|^'''|l^^^||;'^|^y^^^^^^^^^^^ ^pnt .Hally or the..'egg- 

witmessedi^e qin|^ j; M td iCn^ imd to con^ hk 
own reci^m mtjoyraeida iiie to ; 

to say of them, as Itohstooe saygs tS. his : “ A poor thing, 


Yes: I prognostieate for poor Ho^ a good time ooming. If 
dreams of perfectilHlUy be Uiiqiian, I dream thtm in good company; 
with Moee and Bacon in the past, with Wordsworth and Baskin to¬ 
day:. . 

'••'JirithtbeBitMliere ' 

TnatalwailwwfqM*^hiabwafli 
. ' P° r 

UndHrKtedta tentpie ncomneiue 
The irasl^ rto loidjrt'mSM «)m 
kMitilH fwiwhhMnde^ 

4a4Jbat^, w mm aad ewifirn of sQ, 

Biadi.Neite people hsgrttifaw^ 

IB ftemiag tiwlr ovB'lto.wiHnW'lwtlw 
Toatt-MBkhiia.'’ 

■.Wi'ftfcsWELL. 




THl ELECTRICAt cup) OF ; 


P EBSONAL experifflooft bu k vid^ ^ Ba own, sui41 IteUere tiiis 
paper & mrae to ^ I it ^ a bit of 

aatotno^ra^y. - 

ihtito pear 1889 ,; .miefc^nne to 

reqnire treatmmt for e|nto^il <eKHsra'; : iK^oI medicid prog- 

noaticB vbl^ Moved leas assured 

ring after mj telaiM^ aa4 ^ ttMle 'ltcaa toe terrors of my 
situatioii toa^ by tite untried 

means of cure. '■' '■’; , C.- 


No puffing adre t tisetneBts faampi^^. toe^^ w ^ vito con- 
sideiable dffitedfy 1 to 

my entire. :toiilygaiNiito/totr^^ ; efffinmd' to' be not 

only, as 1 'idEimy'])#V,./a;8eda^to,:S^''':to>)^'^^^ also a 

surgical inetimmmit tooto dlectWe the 

scientific 'gronnds 

perately s(^;ffiato,|^i:^^ ^}stteii4:lto$(l^^ ^di^Mrned 

mind they i(Bema^;#|ii^i^;.feiipi(i^^ 

Suddeffiy, 

fHrolrmg lite I must reiotiagaih, im iiilt;oiiM, to lije ^tritotmeBt. I 
say ‘‘ prtdot^," for tmatwbiihy im^ical advaen.aov spoice onlf of 
respite vhidh t^ hnife wb&ffi totoj^'toong^ 
uigeiir^ m ■ dto^pnons' or!^; lEffide;tritd;;:;^ .1 

mi^: .h^,'liesitetod: bid> 

mmit voBld^git« me hn^ toebsto of;^lMeiiB, 

and thd ms^lieity of the proctos preaem tohara AmS' aua- 
pense and alarm, just toan apeiiiffiy'im!!^ ■ So, bad^bnly 
two profeailt^ lit dh^ o^ 
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leap. The reswilfc so far has been absplafcelj bat it is 

not on the mdividind resist that desire tp dweSk The months that 
have yet elapsed afford no warranty; and at best a single case of 
success goes for little; ^ 

The indUeet my venture was, however, a s^nd Veve- 

iation. I rnd^rally wanted every possible confirmataon of the bd^f 
which had become my sheet auchor, and I found by diligeDit search that 
it exi^^edieiubio^ by many hands in many eouutries 

and through many years, 41 ihaini^^ in certain diseases 

electrichy' d^4 hotter Work than any ibiife could do. This corrobo¬ 
rative t^t&pny, not easily accessible to ordinary readers, I oollected 
for my own encouragementbut as it grew under my hand, I began 
to think how helpful it would hf^e proved to me when forced to an 
instant and difficult decision, and the impulse to make it known to 
others in like straits has been quidkened by piteoas letters of inquiry 
from sufferers who have heard of my past trouble and present well¬ 
being, and also by the followwiff fa^ increasingly borne in on my 
.mind:. ' 

1. The igttcrau<^, c4 ^patient'^ world concerning the very 
■. eaist^^ce.of^ 

2. The admltt^ disadvaodages a%nding certain knife ope- 

3. The benefits which, acocading to the anthois X ednsu^^ 

follow electricity certain growths. 

As touchiug the first head, this general ij^oxance is easily ex¬ 
plained. There are only certain ways in which a medical man who 
respects the rules of professional etiquette can make known his 
observatioQS and resultsu Bb may publidi a book or monograph. 
He may reSd a pi^r befor^ or he may send 

written medical publica¬ 
tions.. mid.leiBure may 

be required, often' involving tor a busy tnan long delay. Articles 

sent tp the mBdic4 papm vnay or mUy 9^ obtain admission. Jt they do 
appear, they by no means neinisjmmlyidtr^ Ihe notice even of medical 
men, and scarcely ever meet the eye of readers^ who, when 

well,'.mh$. ^ad the 

alarm^ ideiw • ^ 4)ee dumce Wvnrsatipii often 

enligli^,^ ' ixy ~ their 

maladieia OeuaequeBlly their only somrees of information are 
their ;dO)S^^ . .... 

But dkelf^ Is a niie, do offer altsamtim. xoocmime^^ 

a owtsin coulee with more or less ioautemy, and ^ 
either msddy icqoisBom seelin further advice, wl^ leaves him, 
fihottld thk^'insMiiiee: 'diffinr; - ^many ^ 'doct^ 

might be 

tricity as a sui^tute for the suigeoh’s knife. In one of the leading 



m ^ 

peidoditsals iiker© app^^, duiing1800^ laid 
to May 189i, four tong pa|»ifs tliree dealing , wMi 

knife operi^ooiBy tke fourth 3Mpb^ of oandticB^ 

one of tbw j^pe toe Morton Ijectore deKTer^^ to® lato JPret' 

fessor JokM Marto any aUneicm to Olecii^ 

and'itoi^''ito'''l^^ .it' niay'^^.ocnne-to'^ 
yet tok ooxmnendaiion was qndiitod ofonton 

perltap Wginately be regarded as ii^or to tlie :; !i 

It k baiidly strange toat leadbg snrgeoas^ to^ 
favour of the weapon they wie|d with shoh oonattoinntoe toiH, «nd> 
moreover, their dass oonservatkk (olton a aai^lftaiid lor toe 
fidek) creates in them, as a i&ttnst of. novel methods. 

Wito some notable egtosptonniv to 

tumours, and stBl toss for ceausat \ andtooi^ imable to ktog^^ s^^ 
it, in orthodox and sidlini handc, any giave indictment, except an 
allied degree of idsk ^ by stotktks, tk^ are yet for the 

nKxst^':part.- stow 

undemable toey shift tosk gntohl as to the 

original malignanfy of toe fiseaSe, Nsw and again, ind^, some 
may go so tor as to that, If wy^ anytoing, the pro^ 

cess 1^1 make its way in IVne enough, no doubt, lor ntadical 

recruits are Steadily oom^ & to join toe band of beUevk® 
ing against heavy odds; but in toe^ea&whito^ alim for toe poor men 
and women who, living now and not a few years hencej linger in 
torture, or die in the prime of life! As thinjp are in toese days, 
the doctor probably isSaes his terrible decree, and the unhappy patient 
submits, to what he believes to® '<toly possihto escape from 

sure ■■■■■-":■::■ 

Yet to 

tieatmentt>^b%e^;:li;ih8^^ conceal 

their disease till their oondition has become deeperate, or, having 
once undergone it, resort afterwards to any quackery rather than 
again face ^ oideaSL * For the more 'oemtageoas, knife operations, 
even if successful; may leave lasttogdisablemedtyk jUtfigii^^ 
where can(^k<xmoerito3^i^ we aooi^ toe evidenee of some of the first 
surgeons, the chances m much snmller toam to^ tost 

(except in very eaiiy and llwbuf^^ eases) Budh mewores will greatly 
lengthen life, while by toe same Showing they sotoetimes ahortmi it. 

As to tlm^ b^ hope afimM by toe eleohrio onnent; theimthors 
I am ;id)<)!ut; to.quote; muto;'bimivt^-;;y^ 
objeetii^ an ex fltotetoent, k jiSh^^s. The 

merks of toe knife; despite its atoncwledged llatonti^^ 
sometimes veheanently, by a great insjority of toe profiai^^ its 
triumifiis fill a portion of those medical at 

rare mtemls resert^ a comer lor toseteieity. 

There k another objection to whito my qnotatkUs xhey atom open> 



dt&':r not tEt joSgoB of thoir own interefiisi^ Btii e^ if it be 
i||dmitted tE^; lEe into sob^nuktedi to 

tili6Be of 1 ^ dicjloe irf treat- 

fiseiai^ fltyflii^ decide as»nafearid^^^^a^ 

to tie ooowte the selection depeiide moBtly 

on |naiie, .and einoe men of eqnnl mark advise 

wid^’dilftent steps, /^e to unknown facto* is r^ty 

^ Surely'^ pm&B temmM instead of merely exereimng an 
unreliable jndgmeid^ as in^lie nxcellencto of %. A. or B., 

toy Bhottld*--to'^ ^totplaiat <mce asoerto^~hav© 

some clear'kimwle^, snob as in sorgioal cases they obvionidy can 
have/ of to so9is attending all le^timate kinds of treat¬ 
ment. The proptoes ^ tie roles of regimen and hygiene* 

can doubtless on]^ J>e msstoed by stody and much experience; 
but no Borgeoi^ however able* SkQ&i^ oar impartial, can, realise as well 
as the parent btoself how to to loss of a limb will embitter his 
existence, or whelli^ xii^* if risk tore be, is worth braving 

'to better ihtnre.jmsi^^ 

More ton thirty yean.sgb^ th pot galvanism to to test* and 
had gathered la vaxidiu potency both in d^trdy- 

ing and repauing tusoes*” * ssei a great English surgeon m 18S8, 
when testifying fxom'hk. wonderful influence 

in one special to dtouie, i]^ hii declaration, We 

are face tQ face with an uaporfiahi feviVi^” t was echoed by a Scotch 
contemporm 7 r/*we are at to begtoiag of a grto^^ in the 

ctoito w Seidi^barg professor about to same time, 
has poKwed in neM^ powerful and uniqto means 

of cure, tot itk to worthy of to to 

devote some attentoi to to ag^ ” $ and then lie goescm to relate 
hmr tomany^to past* and more leoently ih America, 

an tntoM ^ has never vx/aioB. in England, i Tet even in 
Gennady^ a feUaw-protoor had aoni; ^ tob “ daet ^e Elek- 
trolyse vflbh welto verbreito wtolK toe wohltotige 

erieioiisft0E.?| - 

On to otoe hand, tom had besn, many yexm ^^ converts 
here who had to # 

* Sivtototto W. Jommed, ISxy 12.186S. p 996* 
t JBratotoa totems, w>L 98, p. 827. 

t Dr. Tbcniiu ef Me^ekke, voL iOOi p. 405. 

$ Brb’e **]Bleotto^Th«i»peati€8,’' tasulaM by Dr. <le WattevUla, pt^ice, p» 5. 

II <* Die mektroljM In der Chimigie,’’ bj Ftane Oroh, ProfesSw of Clinicu Surgery 
.Olainte, 






Quite earl^ in the centiny ire eorae upah en ezithotiasUc i 
d-ectricity: ■ 


** As a meMlioai preparation tbm is nol» yet discovered in natiiape 
possesses so innch power . * • • ^ appUed in 

all other ineahs hays been resorted to wit^at suceessy even 
ing the (^pei»#on of^^a^ or other , (^rations 

been suggested as the last and only means of saving life^ by i&nsth, wlsip arei 
notwithstanding, justly called eiainent in their profession.^^ J -, 


In 1849/<^idmg Bird^ then Fjx^esscn^ or Matd^^ 

Hospital, when lecturing at the Eoyid College ^ 
fi>rwaTd a more sober claim: ‘'Oonec^ti^:^ the 

agent in question is a no less^^ena^getic^^^t^ the 

treatment of disease, Z einployme^ 

upon the practical physician^ and^ to it as 

a rational but fallible reme^,. ^ tp 

regard it as one capable of 

'.About ^twenty'^.years'^ lafeefv^'i^:-;iNi^ Mi testi* 

many to its- destruotiye 

as to the profound knowled^ not c^y ol eleciviciiy itself, but of 
anatomy, physiology, and be possessed by 

• him who nndertakes\.the' 

although' -manageable' ;an ^bt^^dkeases; ^ } 

and Dr. Bussell Reynolds stfbek the same not^: in his^ U 
College lectures on its purely iaedioinal applications; JjSlectrioity ik one 
of the most powerful agmits fliat you can employ hi the trecd^ment of 
disease, bat it is nsefidi ^ qr to the 

manner in whi^^lt ^ 

In such eanfions^ reit^iM in yarious forms by 

the champicrnspfMeddmty,^ we hnd the ^{ansti^ 
inexplicabk fa(^ tha^ a remedy deckred to be of such high talue 
should, so far M B uses iue so little regarded 

by the professioh-a* ■ i-- 

The danger lies, net in the methodv biit irith (^pmiSbor/’ 1 and 
the paucity of skiUed opnratons has ai^parently been, at any till 
yery lately, both the cmmw and e&et of ite 
In an article -on; 

Fraditioner many yeais igo, there ocean this pottage: ' 


There are men, smne of (hem even hkhly placed In tb« |ecltt^, 
egpecia^ in Bngiand, who pertiaacioudy ttnise to aidnmwledge. o^ 
worth in the treatment. The especial ineredulity of Bnghsh medical men 
inay be readily accounted for ly two facts. In the plaoe, medico- 
electric quicks have been rmpimt and exoept|ana3hr:4i8honm^ 

and incapable k thk country ) imd aec^^y 

* Bftsay on the **H0di€ai AppU<»tWn of James IS. 

t Leettueson VlSectricity and Oalvaiiium^’W^ 
t “Cnjln1cri Lectni«8^-by Dr. Hughes Bennett, n SSO^l* 

v§ Lectures on the ** Clinical Uses of JSJectrioity/’ Dr. Itaseril Beynoldef p 101. 

I Sir Spencer Wells, ** Braithvaite’s Betiwpect of MediciMf voL 98, p. 897. 




li^ecUcal profession (^ncemmg the elements of electrical sdenoe was some- 
pFofotmd and a ^ 

To quote another 

i !' diflforences of opinion about the therapeutic value of eleetrimty are 

I'eadiiy tb be tmderatood if we bear in mind that the mode in which eleo- 
trieity . is applied has an aU^mpottant bearing on the resiiltSi^ , , . ; In 
of a hundt^ empirical galvinists, being Unacquainted 
efibcts of electricity . . . * have brought remedy 
into uu4b^^ed eonte^ 

tibe; the New York State Women’s 

H0Bpital..,t^;:^r^ 

Bled^^ty^^^ legitimate prepay of the edudiited physician 

alone, draws to it, moi^ thau any pther^ means, the folly, ignor¬ 

ance, and cupidity of thelan^* « « « • In aJI pxobabiHty, its future 
secured, for it rests on foundatibns too. broad to be easily overtlirown. But 
it has grown, and is still growing, in spite of the oppofutlon of many who ^ 
Would relegate its use to ignorant attendants, or to the patients themselves. 
.... It is only within the last ten or twelve years that . . . . any ap¬ 
proach to systematic investigation has been attempted, and an agent power¬ 
ful for good, but capable of vast iniuxy, given a place in the armamentarium 

of the profession.Skill and the ^uisite knowledge in this special 

bmnch come Only by close obeervatioD, hatd study, and much expericnee.” f 

This last B&n^m Ifaowsi m the “ curious fact ” recorded by 
Dr« W. Playfair, . ** &at whik eray one who has fairly, patiently, and 
impartieliy tried thk method; of trente has been able to ^y that 
he believes it hag at least aonii^ power for good io it, and is well 
worthy of further study, uot osie single opponent (and its opponents 
are both numerous and te%iential) seems to have taken the trouble 
to put it to the test (tf ciinical experience, but has founded his 
objections on mere evidmatce as to its 

possible, dab|^ 

That the tost k a&i ai(x>ge&er ^ple one is very evident: 

“ Klaetridty, despite its v^ne . . . . as an electrolytic destroyer ^ diseased 
tii-sues .... and as thaumtomensgeable cauterising agent . . . . is super- 
sided for these purposes by kss efficSent means. The expense of electrical 
apparatus, and the want of knowledge oonceming it, nre not the chief 
reasons for this neqg^eot. The axpiaiiatlim is to be found in the extreme 
inconvenienoe attmanfe upon Uie metiiods of genemting electricity at 
present empbycML** § 

** I think that nothing but the want ^ infemation as to the choice and 
management of inatrumetaits can expliik the little headway tlmt the prac- 
tice or electriaHy has made with the mass.of the profesaum, too much occu¬ 
pied in iheiv da&ly work to spm taw to study the uses of t^s ageht in the 
phyridaiujm this cauntfy who have given attimtion 

to subi| 

* '^TNailee on MbdSioal Slectricity,*’ by Dr. J. Althans, p. 1. 

t by A. D. Bockwdl, p. 1, 2. S, 23. 

♦ ««Qgi(Swy4atoo£GyiMBcology,’* by Dr. W. S. Playfair {fAtneet^ 

to VedkidaiidaWMiosLPieeticA'’by Pre^ Ogston (XaiMef, 

April 3, lesr, p. 867). 

t| Hahdtk^ Of Medioad by I>r. H. Tibbitts, p. & 






*^ tlie ttses of - would appe^ to dernaud 

istcidj. An Am^<^ phymcm sutmadses afcorof 0am 
nerves^ musoba, aud mepy Of 0e seeretiOiis can ba iidrely^'^ 
more unifoAly balled into 06ir natttml action^^;^b^^ 

0an by aud 0e degi^ 

efiM is ^cording to 06 lonii, 

of 06 iled^ employed, and tS|at ugain h modi^^ 
aoooiding to tbe methods of admin&tering the doee:'^if • 

' ‘^^:^bnple'^0ei]pM caaterisidicm»^‘B^'!De.^: 
paper read before the Briti0 Medical Aaeodudim # 

‘‘ ia not 06 only matter we foye to take acoount of. . v ^ • 
Tk& electrical ctirrent v ... is 

prolongedly and profoundly on 0^ casaes 

ulterior changes . , . . whi0 may Well aidOBi0 both by thMre:i^^ 
safhty^ and certamty.^^ t AsA Br. Haasey, (dl BbiJadelphia, bes laitely 
described ‘'two essentially dHtorent means rendering electrical 
appbkmtions nsefhl ; . » • v tte :<m6 obiidati ng o^ of 

faradio azid we0 galTstaie cuirentS} .... 0e oliier a 
integration of diseased tissues secplasms by atong but accu¬ 
rately measured ■cuneirf»;”';t' 

Such, ito are told, aib the^^^e^ As to predsely how they 
are produced one of of St. Bar0^raee^S obw 

‘VSo l(mgAs\0e' 06 

human body is unknown, we tKust be obhtont to remain in ignorance 
of the exact chemioid efainijge whi^ taibes place when they are 
electrolysed .... and to gauge 06 elfe^ the 

results which it yl^. .> 4 . ft 0at 1 

appeal aS' a',teititoohy'bf 

■Theadherento:-bf;.€b8^:tic4 bov 

mu€h:.i6mamS;':uhleai|^ ^among its 

h6al0iest signs ‘‘ 0e giadual dowloj^aient;. step 

enabling the operator to employ it wi0 greater safety and efficacy.” |1 
And Sir George Madeod, no eit0u.s!aat, prophesies ‘‘ 0at, wi0 the 
aid of iihproy^ baltefieB - and 06 nmdem aooumula^ better work 
will be done'm 0e '.iieafeS 0 &re.^ 1 t 
. But it is' time to pa8S..fimi geraOral' e^mce 
to 0e more special ihqniiy as to its toduenoe fornis of 

tumour. It will be simpleet to takp them separately, b^gtoning 
wi0-pancer,:06 'most dr^ed^f^'de^^ ’ ■: 

More'- 0;an'' a-/century' ego^ .Bdinbu^^ 

* ‘VMediciil^mtotooitj/Miy Alfred,:G«^t»-lt,nM'pr^soe^ 
t ‘‘Gynacol6|^cai mectr6-®iempentic«,” by Dr. H. 4; ' 

t “ KlecMcity in tbs Diaeiws 61 Women/' by G. B. Uassey. ILP., toftv;. ;' r 
§ ** Tjmtment by ®lec4iol^ Bruee] dark®, jPra€iitumer 4 ‘^:^-lff,- 1886, 

p. 187. ■■. ‘ ■ ‘ ^ 

If Dr. Avelh»g;.i?n>i J^i!^:/6t*?^rKsy/i2,:18.88r.piJ ■ . 

f Z^ncef, An^st 11, 1888, p. 25S, 





' m ■ 

period, mentic^ a f^whe» the^ puiag of 

iOiaioar wei:® * But if remote 

good ri^ it xna!^ Httle impreB^on onti;^i|^ 

for in 1849 Alfred Smee in bis ** Electro-Biolo^ - oWrres, 
It is doubtful wbetber the applkatitm of elec- 
<3^ Uki^xa or prevent its growth. I have occa^naj^y met 
with ieBudes who, declare that cancerous swellings have been die* 
.pereed b^ itii though I myself am inclined to believe that 

piuH^ fjio nii^^ the maUdy er^ 

In th%aa^^ however, under the atw|ftces of Mr, Hinton and 
lir. Bransby <7^;^, ete^tefoity^ was tried in an advanced ease of 
cmacer with some Inecess f a%d in 1864 Sir S. Wells saw a ease, 
with Dr. Lawrence,, of 00^^ Square, in which we demded, on 
ixmault^ouv fo Lawreuce carried it out 

most:.eflfectnaUy.^5fe''^:^A^^^^ 

: Ife m institution, founded ■ At. 

Moscow, under the dired^ Of seveii^ medical men, who report to 
have cured mxteen eases of cancer without the use of the knife or the 
tying of an .*. . 

Up to this consisted of a piece of 

zinc, which,..'Vwhcsi'4-odis^^ electio-galvatue .madiine, 

became a cauterisiiig ageot l^ but a Bttls later, needles were employed, 
and the process e].eetroIysj|^^ it now eame, to be called), aimed at 
far more than the mm leoiiiE^ v 

Dr. Althaus llWth its newly reveided powers: 

** I believe that the dec!^^ be found generally useful, 

not merely by rem<^S% tiie pMeut tumours, but also by so modifying the 
nutrition of the parfo is likely to take place 

there.*’II/- 

Onepomt apprars ah^ in this matter, and that is, that there 

is no bettor meaUB;for xdlei^|g^'t^ of cancer than electrolyids. . . . . 
Observers are quite hi this particular. . . . . Neftel says that 

electrolysis petfomed m iu mer .... acts not only on the 

neoplasma, Imt also oii 8tobiu^i%!'pa^ which/ 
healthy, are ueyerthslssrabe^ , . , Ke effects 

spreiid wherever portions of tW bomnt • . • v ^e^^h^ 

resed^di of Kuhne, Engsl, Manu, «md others, jbh^ shown that 

electrietty has a pow^ul effect on Ihe protoplasma. ; « . 3?he protoplasma 

of to .bS’SO ,altered by that they lose 

thmp Vital properties. Uaimei^ omb 'ti^e xuoc^ destroyed by the 
galvaaric oumcdi Ihs^ healt% d^Jss^^ , . . 

The gejpve^qoiidition of the patient is fmproved by ;ela<Va*fl ini «. ifatnarK 

able auumek, even in bad cases. The lancinating pains disappear ; appetite, 
* Ohaw^qina tm Medical Electricity,” by Franks howad'^/iiiife 44-^4G. 

t •'^Wettr^JaswS' and €aacer Curors,” by Sir S. WeUfi, % SO,; ' 

§ '-'* JSkt03|bati<in of Electricity,^ by B. M Lawrence, H;B.. p. 97, 

II Paper read before Medical Society of tondon, Jap, 1867, <m “ The jBaectwMc 
Treatment ol Tnmoups,** by Dr. Altfaays, p. 28. 
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. vdig^on^ and sleep reituni. . . « ;. Professor Massey, of FhiladelpH^'l^ 
reoQcded a case in which a cancer . ^ . . bad been exdsed, A rekp^' 
l^aoe, and ampntalion , ;. , was thonght of. EleotrolyA) howeyer^ Was 
used..... The tumour entirely disappeared, and after two jraam no ^la]^ 
hadtf^euplaoe.*V' ' ■ 

The in detail the ease of a 

American 4^ after eminent surgeons had^d^ Hs 

disease ca^eed^ two knife operations, andWliM 

snigii^ procedures appeared inadmissible,” was tawated:% 

The patient, who had been very feelde, ansnaie, 
stronger from day to day, and the tumour T>|rp 

months after the first’ap|dieation it had $Im^ 

three months after no tiNtoe iof it Was the peti^t 

had improved pari pOMu, and wssj whim test seen, excellent ; , . . He 
died three years afterwards of another oompkint, no relapse haVilig ti^en 
place.*"* / ■"' ■"■.;■ ^::■ ■ '-i: 

About the same time, 

Society^ we are 'infbrmed/il^^^'jpdis^ 

^ of malignancy, or. whush/isWihd^li^^^'W^ 

scrafula and. cancer, «.' % an 

decferolytio process 6f 'tery:dMj^ 

Dr. Vivian Poore mentiems thei irf ^electrolysis 

when applied to cancerous tumours as the experience *^of most 
surgeons who have given thik method a trUl/’ t ft^^ in quick suc¬ 
cession, with diSbring degrM of confidence, follows the testimony 
of other'independent in^|a|ffcy^ ■ 

I have electrolysed a'h^W^iiW'ofi^Ces^ '.. Thesevere pain, 

lias in all instances been the disease, in 

the greater number of ihstancssi arresfedd^ health has 

been improved, and^ with betler sleep has 

i^urneo to 

I do not knowsby cu^omstanees ih W^ be inclined to treat 

by electrolysis a ma%nant tumom cthernuie removable. * ... Never* 
theless, unaer certain conditions, ekcti^idS IIM^pim 
As has 

of relieving the paiip..';W|^;bfteh.a ':;;;I;'''reQord the 

fact loQCSiv^ li my own expedient and ihe. .observations of 

others. Moreover, in it for ibis purpose'm hopelesB cases, one may 
also have some of retarding the dimascr^l can hardly say of 

curingit. My ixdleaguie^;l|r« Annimdale, w je^ .... 

sarcoma of the thi^, amputation was the only pcesible resource. 

.... After one applicatiim of not <mly 

relieved, but the tmnour'hds'dindmidied”!/^ 

** Whether or not the vdtaic current exerts a spedal destadif d'kilibence 
upon disease germs, it seems certfunly pro^^ th^t there i# e-:|eilvft9equent 

* " Treatise Ofn Medical Electricity/’ by Hr. Ji Althaua, pp. SSS-tilii. ,k ’ 
t ‘‘Cbdvmio^ThemTOutics/’ by D. i^ ' : ■ ‘ 

t “ Text-<Bocdt of Electricity tU MedieSue and Sargery/’ by Qt. 'ITIvhm 

. r 

§ ‘'Outlines of Medical and Smgfcal Electricity,r by Hiuh p. 83. 

I ^'Lectures on ISiscttcdyBis/’ by John Oatoih^^^^ Med.'/vurvdf, Jlsne 10,1870, 
p. 71C. ■.' ■ ■ ; : ' 






i" ■ ■ 

9:|9tqrfi 6f cancerous growthsj^mofved by electrolysis than by the ordinary 
^ Operative procedures «or by caustics. ... . The treatment of maHgnaiit 
ipinpurs by electrolysis is^et but the evidenoe in its iaronr has 

reednily accumul^^ 

^ t i that removal of a malignant growth by 

olectFoIjw does iesaeii the liability to a recurrence of the disease. That in 
, ,^ny . ca||e int^erence is necessary^ electrolysis^^^ k the 

prefeppe n^^ that in certain cases where inte^ex^c^ by the kodfe 
^ not to be tlmught 0 is advisable. ... . I Wve jbi^ many 

ca^-^ been previously operated upon by the hnife, 

a^eonriii^ months after the operation; but the secondary, 

and in some instances tortiary, growths having been removed by eleetro> 
the remained free from any tendency towards 

r^urrehop^. Borneare of several years’ standing, and 
sp^ fov'them^ves ;as to their valoe. They reprosent almost every variety 
of malignant disease^ .:. il . iThat I Imve f^ in preventing recurxmice Is 
true, but in each case of failure either the whole of the disec^ed part could 
not be removed, or else the lyst^ was so impregnated with the disease that 
the operation was undmtaken with the view of prolonging the patient’s life 
rather than with a hope of thediOBase not reappearing.” f * 

Electrolysis appears to have a eedatiro effek on the pains of cancer, and 
deserves a more extensivei trial ip thut than it hitherto has had.” | 

And while and physicians were re¬ 

cording their conclaskmsi fro&ssorQroh, of Olmnta, treating eighteen 
cases of epithelial canoef by alectrol^Bis, had cared thirteen, and of 
the remainder two had im^ved ; in two there were no results, 
while one ended fatally, ProfeaatVv^hwan^, of Tienna, electrolysis 
a dying cancer patient whoee pain spamns and sleeplessness were so 
severe as to defy all the usual means for the relief of these symptoms,” 
had BO relieved her t^t cufxent was continued up to 

the time of her death, atdl wisa ihe only thing which did any good ”;§ 
and Professor Semntdia, of tbs University of Naples, proved the bene¬ 
ficial influence of a #eidE Ichg^’^ current on malignant 

tumours in six; csM4 cif whM ^ amputation of the diseased 

part had been reoanuasaded hy ezpexieDced surgeons, and the sixth 
was a case of reenmnoe,’* f 

A carious bit of ev£teup’ ,ftS\to the curative virtues of electricify in 
its moht intenee and contributed by Dr: AJItson in 

a letter to the Jfmtinff Pott, relai&g bow a patient of Ms, about to 
undergo an operatlOQ ior cancer of the Up, was, while md# ploughing, 
struck by ligfatmng. His team was killed, and he Mm'self carried 
home kiaensible, but soon afterwards the cancer leaded •, in a few 
monthfof it disappeared^ and for yem he ‘ remained 

* “ Haadimflic of .Vcdioal and Surgical Klectrioity/* by Dr. H. m 

i ** by John Butler, M.D., 1883, p. 47.' 

t ** raimeflintioflsoticm to Medical Blectricity/’ by Xk. de W^ttevSle, 1884, p. SOS. 
8 '*TiwidK^)M£aL by Dr. J. AlthauAi p. 888^7. 

j “ The EuikblytioTraatii^ Salient Tumours ” 96,1881, P. 911. 

^ Med/roraol, 37,1879, p. 1059. 
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** P 18 only in changing thn ao^on of the and destroying ^ 
tluvt sny satisfaetorj issae c^ and more it u hecop^, 

olei^ that at £ist eanoer is it be thi^b and t^re dUpei^ W 

this beautiful and life-giving process, there is far more hoj^ of virhat ipractl- 
esily amounts te a core than % any other inode of trestmen^ * ^ 

Electrolysis is rm doubt sometimes veiy uae^ oaneer>. . ^ ..not 
only to d 0 st)^|»CMHd<^ of the g^wth, ai^ thus check the aduah^ ^ the 
disease, but 

« The eilSiets produced by the action of the eleotpmfyconost in aoeiy^^ 
of growth, gradual disappearance of pain, /. • ioUowid by 
ti<m tmd a of i^e general health. . . . . lb far^ ciaes;#l4e to 

b^r the Ml stiungth have shown, . . 

0 %e mterrupted voltaic current apparently causes atrophy ol''4he morbid 
ceils from pole to pole in the path of the current if tim details of the appH- 
calaon are efficiently carried out.** t 

" Besides local destructive agency there' is a possiMlifyr that currents of 
from 50 to 150 ihiili amptaes may ealevt a upon canceroim 

tasBue at some dbtance beyond the poixit of dbctrpde contact owing to its 
relativdy lower vitiklity.” § 

So much for the treatment of canopir \fy deOtriofly. It wohld be 
easy to multiply quotations till they bpi^n^ msnsome^ As regards 
those selected, it will be seen that are by no meims in acK^ 
cdth^ as to the certaioty and xaugp Jof iA- power or its ltaBt mode of 
appli<^on, but the unanimoiiB asitaEtdita^ t^ the 

more stnldng by reason of these yiny dtperepamoB^ 

Whezi, however, we oome to dbzotd tnmoi^ find that though 
‘Hbe galvanm batt^ was ufled:ly Sir James Simpson forty years 
ago’^tfor the dispemion of mie of these growths^ a special form of 
electrolyms, inlixdno^ G. Appstoli in 1862^ is now generally 

adcqited. Of it W lumeelf predie^^^ it will henceforth be 

admitted we have in imwerfnl means of safely treat¬ 

ing fibixnd tumour^ and that it will in future be felt as a duty by the 
surgeon before adopt^ other measures.’^ f 

Let im see how *^ The 

labours of Apostoli/’ says Sir Spencer Wc^s, “ have expanded and 
given a definiteness to onr Imowle^e of . ihe of galvanic 

currents.. ,.«As to i^ pennanenoe of ewt& &er6 has been, 

one can only say that ihough five ai^ 4 jeiim is: IM a short term 

to form est^nates npoin, whep we sip that time 

the return (^ symptoms^^o^^ neoeniity for further niesaum has 
quite 6xoept}<mal, it aii£^ well for the future, and the olgeotion of 
lyim possibility of relapse becomes of little weight. . . ; 9im are 
tumours so large that no prudent surgeon would meddfo whh them. 

* and Simple Tninoiin dispersed by JBlectrioitv,'*’ by G. BitaataWi K.D.,p. 4. 

t W. i. Staav^son, M.D., Zbneet, Deo. 7,1889, p. llta. - 

$ Atmst of in Pour Gases of Cancer by a powerful 

PwiOM, M.D, JkU, Med, Jour^ JW, 

S the Diseases of Womes;,'’ 

ti Dr. AwdNfe Jfof. Jewmed, Uaj 12, 

' q Laneee, Dec. 2^ 1888., p. 1228. 
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Hiere, sorely, is tke (XK^eicm for 1%e lus power* 

His &etlipd is a new resoorcO lor a despeiatp a^ 

be-;i«relcopi 

Ag^ we;]bfl^ 7erd^ of om whose soocs^ in kn^e <;§^ia- 
dons for has been prpnotinced phenoxnenal/’ Br* 

Thomas writes: ^^1 haye thrown • . • . oyer dl anigiotd <^ 0 ^ 
tiona to this mw treatment, and longer I follow it the' more X am 
safdsfied^V; asd disewhw, We have aii^y, my son and.l, in scWoBly 
fiii% mo^teha, ap^ied electricity in strong accurately mo^m?ed d^ 
u|^iy(^ 0 ^ a hundred the 

■ A^ife^n9v|«ipi^^ />■ When 

1 aigned'&a^^^ittip^ 

which the knife was called upon to 1 had not a sufficient array of 
facts to back my argiuni|mt;,i^^^ waa somewhat mocked. But 
with the adyanoe :o£ .y<^^ m:pmnence, .... until it 

culminated in a pejms^ witib. Dr. Apostoli, a personal in¬ 
vestigation of ids 2500, and a personal wit¬ 
nessing for {our a; |^^ a week of the large 

number of caem tbatieato in the Bue de Jour. 

What I haye semi ^poidciM.-^4o'« « • • scores of observers all the 

world over are dohlg apA ^j^^ .1 do not yet 

know that it wSl 1 have not seen such an in¬ 
stance, but 1 beheld the near fnture when we shall 

be able to do even that it will .... dis¬ 
sipate pain, improve size without danger to 

life. Is there anytiiuig science which can offer so 

much ?*’ t ' ' 

The scores of abserms*’ is no mere figure of speech. In more 
than one Londem. provincial and Scotch hospitals, 

Apostoli’s New Tork, Ohicago, Boston, 

Philadelphia, treatment of fibroid 

tumours iby dm galM . . . universally 

recogpiised byOhampioniiifirej of the St. Louis 
Hospital, DeUtaiig, of Nantes, 

stated at a’^toitiaig. of tibe duA' he had treated 

ninetynmyen^ suitoiiig a by electrolysis with 

ezcellpnt .jneiMte 

Su<^ av^ 'PQime of the attested Bueoeems to be set against failures 


» of uterine DiaeaMB,*' hy Sir epeaoeirWeUa, BnUthwaite^H 

Hetrotgta if/ VoL lOO^ p. 405, and Brit, 

t and bis Work,*’ tyPmCeanfr.H. B%atow, Laneetf The, 22, 

‘ 1^ a B. ttMNT, p. U7. 

__ ^ ^ 

Brit, MM. Jbumal, Deo. 22, 1889, p. 1412. 
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cited by opponents, wbich may or may pot have been due to imperfect 
mstmments, clamsy manipatation, or mistaken diagnosb. ^ 

Taming now to scroluloos and, enlarged glands and go£trej we 
again discover our first advocates lor electrical soigeiy in tbe:4ark 
ages of the science. ■ ■■■ 

Dr. Perdval, in Ids Medical (k>nimentaries,’’ rdat^^ h its 
means ha removed a nnmber of hard tamonrs from the ja^tc,i wkero 
they had remained dating three years, and resiated a v^tyvol 
applications.'^^* And in Dr. Joseph Priestiey^s Histpiy |jf © 
tridty ” we read that ‘‘ swellings in the oir after pkpes, 

are oftentimes very mach reduced by a lesr d3sdmrges of 

the phial throngh the part; hnt 
yield-to the diewiiig;Of 
. the'phial.” t '■ ■ 

Mus avons iout cdd, bat stiU seems a oertain signifi¬ 
cance in the belief whkft was 

able to command. Between 1850 Soiilaa^ d^ie were 

■ busy -with their correntSi'^ ^ 

“Ewnak in his‘Cblvanc^Thempie,*^ 

removiag a number of swollen and iykphatoe gla^ in the neck. 

.... Meyer, by the of strong jmd hpadic currents, 

had succe^ed in removing or diininwhing multipls indpmted lymphatic 
tumours. ...» <3ho(»tek lp» 

many of long standing, with staiule ^vanie dOmts, and has often rikiaced 
them with wonderful rapidity, sometimes cemidetdy. . . . Seeger claims 
to have been equaiQy sttsoeesfid in inflammatwy glandular* swellings. 
OmniuB and Learns give stmiki: inslte^: el^epre.in eonnection with glan¬ 
dular tumoars.”|' 

More- lately-'fte' in the Medical 

College HBadaiphia states : goitrei enlarged 

and suhmssSilaiP^*' .glandshave been 
repeatedly ■ctired''by dectKdyjB3p"C^^ 

From Edinburgh comes fte nec^^^^j^ foniteen test cases 

of goitre absolutely cored by the mte 

A very lew lines mast saf&m for one ofttw Idm of tnmoar. In 
the Lancet, of March 20/1976, than u of Ibity oases of 

mevus electrolytiodly fateslrf % fifib^ Maryi Hospital, 

and he dwells apob the cmrtamty mid safely of the piwess, the faint¬ 
ness of the moatrix a^. the absence of all after^il^ the 
surgeon to the Ohildimk Hospital at Nottingham 
indnoad to give the mtperiepce of about ten years' ime 

* *• Otoervations oo Medical Electricity/’ hy francis 
f « Ekay oh Eiectridty.’^ by J. E. Etokett, p. 64. ' . ' / ' ' 

+ **BlectTO-3^h«r«peirilci/* % by Dr. de Wikttsv|llai^. d^^ 2r>7, 

259. ■■ . ■' 

§ “ MedicalEtetedibit^*’ by.Boberte Bariholov; 1881, W.-■' 

{{ ‘*Trei4teeht of Ooltre by Ble^trolyeis/r by J. Dimcan, Journal, 

Nov,3,18ft.-'-- 
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in liie treatment o£ b^nse iii xxty 

iilrell; kid mins to possess advantages wUdi mxm ci iiie moro oom- 
liidnly adopted inethods of deaUng with these growths^^ c^ 
to have/* 

' I pen. As regards the ooid^i(«th% the^ 

tooching ^ aotion of electricity on hnmazi tissnes, and the eoiapaa^ 
live eflbacy of wekc or strong, interrapted or constant cnnNmts, it 
^idd'tiMiprkiiimptnonB^^ hazard an ignorantopnion, grounded c^y 
' oh nne perecmarea^ri 

f M is to collect and arrange the arguments 

and evidehce # in our own and part 

favour of skrgical electri^ apd to present them fairly, omitting no 
word that modMes Even this aim 1 have ihok; tmper- 

fectiy fhlSlIedy to fe access to a fraction of 

the Americah WOTks ® ^ have perforce left 

unexplored amaas -^ to^ia^ 1 on the same subject, while 

time did not permit me to exhaust the mine of English medical 
periodicals. Prob•^f this miim^ however well worked, would not 
have prodaoed a very it did there would hardly 

be, as I think ^erp is^A 

Tlie little I Imve kstoipHtbisd will have served its purpose well 
should it lead any dimpljr kPSH^died about themskves or others to 
consult such auth(ndtiea as are their reach, and, if thereby 

satisfied that electriditgr deserves a trial, then, under the advice and at 
the hands of a master of the eralb, to put its powers to the proof. 

■ BwTH EilTHFUtL. 

* ‘‘On the Traatawot of br ^SjbehroljBU!,'* by Lewis .Sraithmite** 

i?ctrft^cr, voI.xcSst, .p. 3®8> || 
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I T is impossible for me to ooaunaiio^ an^. detailed xilfeeiioes to 
my Australian tour without bii&% almost 

univers^ enthusiasm and extrenm kjb^^ I ^ received. 

It was in every sense a reoeptkot esli^^ of or^naiy course 
of things. I felt t]^t it wwsv ^^ only had 

behind me a somewhat lengtheoed piih& Me in the cause of God, 
but that I was also received as fiisnder and origmator of the Salvation 
Army. I had been preceded by a bo^ty of workers representing the 
Army, who had proved to all classes thmr self-denying devotion. 

They had won the approval of all th^ snccessful labours in 

reclaiming ^me of the most vicious and dninuud characters in nearly 
eveiw localitjl^ w hcd labouxsid These'facts borne 

testunony to not hy any isolated indMdiiab, but by the i^inisters and 
the clergy of all denominations in eyei^iHSEi of the Australian colonies. 
No small element in the Greation Of ^ ^th whicih I was 

greeted, was, no doubt, due to tbo bet th^ injiRbein^ social salvation 
had been very widely read. Vfhifarfi net aoe^itad in al) its details, the 
motive underlying jt had been aij^nifciatad a^^ approved 3i every part 
of tihe AustraUan a matter of considerable 

satisfacti6& to mafibat I should re^^e^ so heart a welctam. 

1 was esp^ially grailGed to dud ministers of diffsrent jDhurches 
predb^osed to receive me kindest pos#^ 

resnlte^ no doubt, consU from ihe fact that mimst^ of the 
diffisrent bodi^ in A.nstraim more fre(^en% occupy a; plat¬ 
form, andm^^eAndto frieni||^ in 

this oount^. all the deipiiunatmim, the W 
the mort heai^ in the receptbn me, though they were 

closely followed by other Nonoonformifits, and eaniert prr^ 
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clergyinon in all parts of jblie eslonies jois|t^ Vi^ keax^ with their 
Nonoo^^orsnist brethren. In Hew X weioomeS at Amk-- 

land bjr l^e bishop, and in some of l^e oo^^ 
priests^ ^at ^mpathy with me and my plans, end 

earnest desire to hdp me whenever they could. 

Noting could have been heartier than the mann^ in whidh X w^ae 
reoeiyM by the officials of the Government. They seemed to reec^* 
lose a friexsid of law and order, and to regard our twelve hundred 
^d$oera werjdbig all over the Continent of Austrsdia, as m a Mud of 
partners^p wi^ themselves for the advance of the amimonweal. My 
reoeptionat Eoba^ Town WM a forecast of all my kter leoeptmns, and 
will serve the Ipcdater of the 

Treasury.and ■■I'-was enter¬ 
tained'1^ every person of 

note came to greet And in colonies, Sir Henry Parkes and 
other leading men nvaOed ilieiinMdvw of every possible oppoi*tunity of 
manifeiiting the confide^ tliipy had in the work that the 

Army was earryiw om; and take courage. 

My eompaniti^y';bidtf the Southern Continent convinced 

me that the AtisfcSlB^ l|^ ;in poseession of the most magnificent 
inheritance that to the lot ot a young nation. 

All that is r^uized^ ^ splendid future, and to 

make them in .the ds^; the United States of the Pacific, 

rivalling the great in prosperity and 

infiuence, is a lar^ incre^ A popnlatlon and a strong Govern¬ 
ment, The one danger^ ^ Australian politics is the 

danger which results t^r in the minds of the legislators 

of the people whom th^ cmght to govern. The constant danger 
of losing theiiMidtt vi^ 

Speaking. oj^ the characteristics of the Auj^lians 

as they iinprei^ upon me I should say that they are 

far more £zigijsh;;1^^ They are hearty, friendly, 

and outspokeii. those quahti^ which may 

be described in siii^^ of the mim 'Wh^ has 

gone through many ffifficuitm Ao ih to the p<sntion w he 
at present acdapie& it seeui^ to me that tbe^^;|^ danger 
whi^ confronts them is the iWger which ccmtol^ 

'e^mtont 'p^U M the good 

■thinge:^^vt4is fife. ^®eir;''at<^ud^^ "that ■ .of' the 

when he was dying, his dbaplm endeavoured to 
ooxnfm^ him that tkere prepared for 

hizm./ ^ replied with a I don’t want 

4 that is good 

/ enough'fetoew** ' 

cd a j^img nation^ m very similar to those which 
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ocnii 6 to a young ZDa9. The hilarity and vigour of youth lead to ' 
loveof excitement, wth all its oousequent dangers. One xnanifeststfeii i 
of this is to be found in the terrible hold which gwabling has 
the Australians. It comes well-nigh to being a 
Boys at schpol, servants in families, and every class of sooi^ from 
the highest to the lowest, are infected with this moral djewate*. 
Almost evexy small town has ita own race-aground, and facilities; foiT \ 
gambling are permitted by the law, in the most deplonable fashioA*!.,; 
Another maiufestation of the same thing is to be fcmnd in the twh*:;; 
mendoiis passion for outdoor sports. I was ; 

I met that her son had been at a sqbool wh^ s^^ much 

more attention than * eduoatioD. 

almost inherent in a young ' 

known such unparalhled materiai:^^i^ 
of the .Australian.cdlmaiesv.' ^ 

At the same time, I should ■ 

there is more vice in the »AostiraIi|to Cfifenieft than older 

nations of Europe. It may be moi» 

very vigour of the national life, and aisp ;h|S0M8e; nf the very much 
smaller influence exerted by public opixupn. Australia is a very long* 
way off. The family that has a soppqpaoe and th^ 

say, Where shall we send John ? Itli not far ifnough^to America, 
it's not far enough to the Cape, let us a^d him. tO Australia.” What 
is the result ? He feels that he is far enough a»fay from home to do 
just what he likes, and becomes l^e prey uf the very same class who 
were his danger at home, and goes dowsi to destruction, unless he be 
rescued by the Salvation of his immo¬ 
rality is due to the fact thatie h]^ and that 

no one whose opinion he valims 

The' 

When we come to deid wilh 

And very much the same evils there as at hmxm, fiOt Ip the 

same proportions, notwithstanding the ^ Aust^ Aat it is 

the Paradise of the working mad,** Thdpe m many working men 
to whom it proves in no sense a Paradise. Lady Jersey toM me 
in the course of one of our conversations tlmt slm had 
upon by a deputation of ladies to urge her to take up of 

seamstresses, many of whom were only earning pe^ 

week. A sfcrikhag proof of the comparstive similarity . the 

condition of lie labour class in the laige Austiraliaii toi^ in 
this donntiy was aSbrded me on one ckjpssion wheal had^bepiiptdted 
by a Qiinese nmiters At I 

was surprised to find that he hid got a number (ff rqjreseatatiyp men 
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toge^r to meet me (to tik occasion/and amongj^ sotne repre- 

smitati^s of tlie labour party, Who were airan^ng t6 a 

deinitastratioii to denounce me and toy proposed wjhetoee as 'U to 

inj4*^-^ working man. I said to them, If J bad been 

gotog ba^ to England intending to say to tbe caipentaa and^^ tbe 
bniMei^ and the blacksmiths, ‘AnitraUa is a 

Paradise for you,' it is probable that they might have listened to me, 
andthat theiie might^ been alaige emigration of men who would 
have competed with you. I do not, however, propose to do anything 
of the kit^. i All that 1 intend to do is to bifing men out to this 
coun^ who agrictoltural industiy of the country.'' 

One of the labour mOtol^ present thereupon mide the 

following statement; He said A shbtt time since, a census was 
taken in Sydney of fifty of the most representative and most respect' 
able artisans in New Sonth Walea. It was found that they were 
earning on an average only £2 a week each, and that of this sum they 
paid twenty per oeat. in zent.** 

As another iUnstratsDn of my eontention that the conditions of the 
labouring cIm in tlw towns do not largely differ from 

those which prevail at homei may be found in a statement made to me 
by the second largest shipown^ in New South Wales, who was intro¬ 
duced to me by Sir Henry PirkeB. He iiold me that although it was 
true that the dock lab()niir ^ 8 his work, there 

was such a large numbercf jaekiug this work that the majority 
of the dock labouim poverty. This state¬ 
ment is confirmed by a appeared in the Times of 

February 19, in w;hi^: it authorities at Sydney 

had opened a Labour BuieUU (an itoitifcion of the Salvation Army's), 
and that four.on the first day. 
This means H means'that' there is. 

the same deplorai^ osBtiiii^ goisg on in the large Australian 
towns to-day that w« find to be such a grave social danger at homev 
Even wh^ etoigrahto/go'fir^ old country and 
their sons and danj^iS find tteir w*ay to the cities to ihoirea^ the 
pressure ^ '■ 

My fur all this k to get people there, as' in this country, 

to work tto the land. 1 am well aware that we tone Confronted with 
the diffltorfty that ^ man does not live by bsreUd aiimC;^ real 

reaitto^ii!iii|i^^ cenM ii more 

for exdjbi;^^ all that city life 

ability siAt^ uomfo^ In se^ldhy tu lem thie state of 

affatrs, I wild therel^^ of all i^pKjn^ 

tion d tto ey^ of aSiSrs/ 1 
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would then lay it down absolutely that charity must come to an i^d. 
There must be no more giving/out of doles. Money must not be 
handed over to the destitute unless they are prep«^. to a 
return in labour. Those who are unable,to work mui^* be suppo^d, 
but the idle aMe-bodied men must be compelled by 
work. Idleness must be treated as a crime. Having iimtruQted th|e 
people in the necessity for a return to agriculturei the Government 
must transfer them from the crowded centres to the agrmu^nral 
districts by compulsion if all other means failr 

The next step upon which I should in»st; wbuld be the formation 
of industrial villa^s, with plenty of ^ 

other amnsementsy • 

side of human iiatee % 

entirely wrong. One hundred acres are granted for 

nothing to one inan only a'few pounds uf oi^taL He finds it 
impossible, with his limited caplt^> to Wttfk smk a large farm. He 
borrows money, and gets into furite If he has energy 

and courage, he fights Ws way; thsou^gh:; -if n0t» ha caves in. But 
even if he succeeds, what hi^pm.? Hero he finds himself in the 
midst of one hundred him from the 

rest of . his fellows, aM ■ :.preiiw^,;lB® is as 

necessaiy to man with his social fiaudties bread he eats 

Instead of giving him one hundred and I would give 

him six acres for spade 4mtt«pe> and a run horse and cow. I 

would then find him provide him with 

a horse and cow, and eveiything else was necessary to start him, 
and then surround circumstanced. 

In such conditions the tein|^iaitii^ town would be 

reduoed to a-minimum. . . V\■ 

I am well aware that I dbaB :^|^ work for a 

Government to underfeyre. there may be 

plenty of good land in one pa^^i^ for 

want of that land in another part of tibat umpm, it is xmt part of the 
duty of the Government to remove men ham the orowdad centre to 
the ■ open conntiyiiid^'Cctor 
what woald^ .be 

com stored in granaries in one pait Of its domains,^ and, a population 
starving for want of bri^ |u auotlmr part ? Would the whole 
world execrate the Government which refused to convey the com to 
the starving multitudes ? Wh^^^ we say of a; Oovera- 

mmit which has millions starving for want of land in one,:paiPt of its 
dominfomi land imocenpied in of 

the same i^ih ? Instead ^ attending to these maliteka/^vm have a 
Govemmeht wldd \8pends its time in debating Local 

Government Ipr Ijelandj and similar topics, all of a most abwlately 
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sdcondaiy impottanoe to %ose wliicli; we are . I am 

reminded by Bach conduct of the nurse who was i<^ in i^iarge of a 
baby, and when the mcrfiher returned and found the bai^^ to 
death, the nurse ezonBed* herself hj saying that s&e had sa?ed 
the baby^e i^ Truly our Government is attending the 

ClotheiB whit^ &e body politic is being destroyed. 

I hate not submitted my scheme to a single practical politimn or 
a sih^ ^la leader whose objections hate not b^ sQenoed. 
ikll that thi^ csn tell me is tlmt I am treating the peo 
iike^ildten.^^; this is absolutely neoessai^; that the 

people prove thei^keis to be as;sach they must treated 

in order that they may mid wcunen. We do not 

' go to children’s ^and girls, we want yon to 

hold a little meeting ih^s decide by vote how much time 

you would Uke learning your 

lessons/' We dedda far the cbihim what they need. Or let me 
take another illu8tmi|S|9iL^ who has a dock of sheep which 

has eaten all the poBtiiM in on4 field does not leave the sheep in that 
field, but he drives ; ^ another field, and if the sheep have a 

spark of sense they widX Im for being driven. 

There are three Cleixi^^ wealth—Production, Prepara- ’ 

tion, and DistributioB). & state of dvilisstion the last 

two elements have had. Mhfieffti wtte ; but what is the good of 
this if there is. the Australians;. .Yon 

have here boundlem did it all* come from ? 

It certainly did not dsop 6^- :^h9aven; it came out of the earth, and 
where you four mMoiiB Imve got your riches &om there is enough to 
provide for a hundred milUosa.^: X pointed out to the people in 
Brisbane that .tibedr dty was a splendid tract of country known 
as the would not require manure 

for years to It is held by squatters, and used 

for sbeep roUfi. l%eiW‘is;^m land there to contain the whole of 
my three miDioins who submerged tent&'’ in Bigland, 

and I assured tihem thm millions were pouted down 

there, and walk bmit round theiln up to l^yexii and the 

gates sealed up fcr ever^ the three m^ons might Uve 0^ never 
^ Eesurrectum zoom. 

Tim Oimiie in Australia, though they are hated by the Austra¬ 
lians, iffu (lowing what can be done % cidbum. The Galifor- 
large wbest-growing bushels of 

wheat hii^ etre, tte EngHkhmmi to the acre, 

CixSi^ his ^r^liwe of and 

his paiii ki i iis ^ cl^ of ^ a 

hundred bhi^s W Ibe aoi^ Thk shows cozmlusiTely main 
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contention is right^that ground, like everything else, produces m 
exact proportion to the amount of labour expended oh it. 

I am well aware that any scheme which involves the peopling 'of 
these fertile tracts mth the men necessary to cultivate them &oihn^hfy 
would mean a great expenditure of money. At the samU tim^, it 
caniiot be too often pointed out that we are spending in Ehgiand 
to-day £10;000;,000 for the administration of our aud 

another £10,000,000 for private charity. This is mere amelioratibh, 
and leaves the oonntry at the end of the year m just as bad a pli^t 
as at the beginning. This £20,000,000 Ja 
that it is expended, but let the £^,0QOi;j^ be^ my plan, 

and if sunk for ten yeaw 4 

1 have had lai^ trac^ of ^ AustrelM 

colonies for nothh^, V^hcp an acre. 

What I ask is that the Government the money neces¬ 

sary to carry on this work, and tafce tibie hind aa a ascurity. We laUd 
in my farm at Hadleigh cost £18 an And f am assured on com¬ 
petent mithcnrity that in a few years land wiH be worth £50 an 

acre. ’ Two of the a CaMnet 

Minister) have been to Bad!e%]h^ t^^ their 

gratification at the suocesehci being carried 

on. lam prepaied to i^6U^£25,d^^ m Over-the-Sea 

Colony on the lines whi(& I4^ve describe that £25,000 

is expended, I shall ask tlm (^Cniment another £25,000 

on the securiiy of the to farther extend 

the work. . 

I do not hide from m^^f &e i^culturist is to 

some extent incHned to bisect to on the ground that if 

it be largely snccea^l, it wiU lowj^ 

My answer to this is that sucdi paepbM I hope to es¬ 
tablish will laigely cx)nsume the^ will tend to 

become indnstriid viQi^. working 

man in the crowded 

of surplus labour that he wiQ becdiae a customer to the agri¬ 
culturist than he ccmld e^iheiwise.te^ What hsvppm at the present 
time is that you haae IdUr hundred men wilh work for ftree hundred 
and fifty. It does not l^lp mattere fbr the three hundred end fifty 
trades unionists to swear # the fifty blacklegs. 1 say to trader 
nnio^ist, Help yourselves by all means against the of the 

capitalist when he is rapacious, but the solutiop ot your is 

not to be fbund in all this, but in midcing more work* 7%!s can only 
be done by leaving the towns and getting to work on the leiid.^ 

Many difficulties irill be iiUQted as Hkely to interfere with the 
working out ol my plans. On my return to England Ilbaine hy the 
wonderful Mont Cenis railway. There were many difficulties in the 
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way of that railway. Oapital, skill, aad dtsciplmed labour had to be 
to oreroome them; but they hare been imd now you 

hare a eplen^d road from Ilnly to I'rance. I 

the ^fficolties in the way of the deri^lopBli^t of my 
oolite OMi be oyercome by. ekill, capital, and authority. !- t arn C(m- 
yii^ie^ a* ¥ belmve the English puldic will be convino^ b^ore loi^, 
.th^ ^ neomBaiy skill and the necessary authority for murtying out 
jtbis gi^ :iTOtk are to be found in the organisslion <;^ the juration 
4^. ^he English people, mther through thdv doyeriimeat or by 
raluptaty subsci^ptions,, must adrance the necessary capital. If I 
Cjumot nsss it i^ any . otber waj I must borrow it at 8^ per cent. 
But the rnoai^ xi^ be laiaeii inxd thmi the work of tnmsfernng 
the surplus pcftilati^ centoes of Eughuid to tiie 

.unoc(m|ded fertile trakB ’of>iueat^^ our other colonies will be 
accomplished^ if not m as tbotfra 1^, yet with the same predami 
and certainty that oonstmotion of the great 

internationai. thoroni^hfani $rau .Eranoe to Ittdy through the very 

fbunMi0Ba;of.|^^4^,^y->-;--'':'fe^^ 

■ 'WiLUAM Booth, ■ 



OF mourn 


B y iJte time Carljrle y«';|i«ople in 

Scotland, I revived :Se took a gennitae in¬ 
terest .in ereiy-honest attem]^:i|^^.^|fi^||||'|^ famine, 

and where indnstiy was paia^sed hf ^ of the 

indostrions classes. He wrote eatatkatly on tiie an^Bct, and it will 
be a revelation to those been indifierent or 

hostile to Ireland to note bestowed 

on the !bish problem. Ji^lf a letter m weeks after our 

separation inUlster. he speaks his 

mind with perfect fiaudEhin soiilv need no comment, 

and I have rdNdned from oSiErang ; bnt . iE ^ circum- 
stances in which a letteir was written is oecammally ipecessaiy to the 
better i^entmuiii^ of it, ssd M sd^ to 

make the note as'kief and.prit^^i|y||ii|^^ 


IBEUKQ IN 



Lum Quams. 





im 


“Dku Tom jra<«^ ftt in the Highlimdsof 

Scotland;, the othR^^]Si^'Xen|ifi;^||l^;:;^l^'^ at 

successive mme son&csfy'pmnts; and, finally, tihe n^t be|kiia;||i^:on my 
return home from these roamings, I ^ you 
oi somebody, here instead hf being^^ and safe, tihM^,!nmong a 

heap of ruWsh. Idds is wlmt news I have had of yon fsitn-^day you 
roSri away from me on the sbnet of t^note; newn inii^ 
eangideritWBB,andspreaditiwttoal]itB«ipBnsion, 

“ I like :&a n^ JTatmi ve^ well, ei$ecia|y Hq, fi id was the 

cwcond that readied sM. lse^ r^ stw-fiie and 

manful indgptt and endeavour, shootmgfortb from amid the ddiidMBeky and 
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fialigiuous eteinwts; aad destinied yet, by heeven’s bles^g j to subdue them all 
to itself, and Wm cleai^aaddeai^er by whatem iM sii^^ 

I wish much—perhaps you do hot know, or dedphwirommy vehm and 

impatient gpe^b, how much I wish—that it may be so, Bett^ w wotso, 
yours is the only voice I hear in Ireland entitled to any conMdexul^ hega^ 
from me—the one human voicd there amid the infinite barking andvhoid 
which is all have heard this long while. May you truly fovd wisdom, and 
regard all other tlfings, popularities, nationalities, &c. die., as ^re noise and 
hdnsei^e ihUbmpaHhm, Him that is loyal to wisdom Wisdbih t^ 
andhimoUly ; he shall ' acqmie st^ by going,* for all the uhiverse is on 
hk side; in thh dark^ ti nights, even in Ireted*s night of 

1849, ‘^ailshine more and more imto the perfect ^y.* Your temptataons,. 
and open and disgmsed impedimeate, I d^ too weU, will. be many; but 
the task is great, and^ if yotf; to them ^ wellj the prise, too, is great. 
Courage, patlexme^ the eye to Stee endure and do, may these 

be yours, and all that fcdlowis from theini 

<< To-day 1 have already written two letters, all on Ireland, and must not go 
deep into the subject just now. Vour account of the potato failure is 
much stronger tWa I hare yet gathered elsewhere, though it corresponds in 
tendency with >hat I mw in ScotUjnd, where the miserable roots were daily 
getting spotted more and more; yet it Was without that murrain rapidity of 
'46, and one’s conclusion then WHS that nobody could yet say or guess to what 
extent it might go. Anyway,.there camiOtnow be any * famine ’ as in *46 ; poor 
rates being every wh^ the potatoes, rotted or not, being now 

altogether the property of the the landlord, tobesferu^led 

for between themt in that game at all. 

May they rot, I say^ alwi^.; put existence of Ireland remain 

unrestorable by humaaonii^^ more in this world \ Alas! 

even rotted they wiU 4e. aoiadh they will for years to come 

make of agriculturo a kind of gml#^ or at least keep alive an element of 
tliat kind in it, pernimous in ill ^i^ts of men. A farmer in the Perth 
regi<m, I was ^ his potatoes alone last 

year; the pticeC in London were some sixfold, and the Perth mans potatoes 
had Kved. This ysaT it is likely enough they may^ have died, and his loss- 
nay, who can estimate (if there really be a soul in him) whether 

they have died Of.. 

** l{ou are surely r^t in What ytm atgUe abodt the state of the land; that 
it is a covenaxEt of iiiiq[tdty* idean oontoT to God Almighty’s law, and con¬ 
formable only to my Lord CWoelktt^i^^ now gives a pkwghing man 
access to Ini^ soil (and you may add Soottlih and English land European if 
yon like); atemble eoledsm—alas! absl the outcome of a milli^^ 
sUent of all our soilei&iis, cants, cowardices, and con- 

traventkt^;^ tlm everiasting Acts of. Heaven’s ParhaasoM^I The sight of it, 
fallen upmi: and the thought, tow Hr beyond the most 

distant soaioes of it lie, and the vsm^ttiai of it lie, may well 

make . 

“Yen 41^4^ cfympatby, and of allgn^l^ 

the water^Wnlto any feasible att6m{it to 
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sxiisery of miseries. In ^ land tenure ’ itself, or the direct question of teoont 
and l^dlord, it is possible some considemble improvement imght by express 
law be brought about; but I confess the %are of an * Act of Parliament ’ that 
could rect^y aU thatis in^nceivable; and even of one that could tmsdatall 
decidedly to rectify it) 1 have no clear notion hitherto. If you have, by all 
means explain it publicly, but not till you have studied it Well, and tidked 
'with lawyers, political eccmomists, and all such classes upon it« What they 
have to say, were it even all false, has to be taken along with one, and known 
bo^th to bei^ and to be a falsity. The Mand tenure' in England, you perhaps are 
not aware, is precisely what your Irish one is, in that most esi^ntiltl respect 
that the tenant has no lease. Generally thtoug^ut this Ebuth of England 
leases are not known, or only beginning to be Idiown | in the 

Queen's dominions does the farioer, sdl his^ Prom 

the practice of England you wiU gel I thi^ law, if it 

were investigated with that you something. 

Bid you ever speedi: with Hancock^Un is full of sealoua 

notions on that or kindred nudity, a wig withal. 

On the whole be practical, beJWf^'t^ |s ; support in 

abundance awaits you.hW;if ,^lil^''bb;-,1^ 

** Also do not much mii^ but, 

1 fear, extremely windy 'Cil^ur^^ (^ecAge Sand, <&c., 

species. ■ And more power to-^yW^ulBS^ more. 

. ‘^ Yours -T.:;Carlyle." 

“ One E-*^—, a young Edinbm^; m nbw and for some years past in 
Manchester, 1 accidentally learn^ has yoU, offering services, which 

have been declined. Very we}i, a|km^^ But, some¬ 
how, 1 feel that you do hot lUlde^ young man, and 

that I ought to say a word in Poor fellow! he is a kind 

of (illegible) this little into a 

kind of Scotch so to him. An ex¬ 
cellent sdioiar, especialiy in el exs4^ on all 

manner of subjectis, discernment the satirical 

side) ; in all ways an honouru^ little 

fellow (strange as you maytbink it)^ on for 

doing whatsoever he uhdert^es to as 

1 say, though boneet to the: if you 

can believe me,urho have':kii 0 y^;:|^^^JS^^ he 

lias once ot* twice taken to the most ftegrant ci[ me, which looks 
absurd and almost'jpad', ''qultb you he can 

write in quite otte styles than ^sl;, and need to do 
for the Manchester Eatminer veiFyiK^ indeed) till he toedr imic^ 

In the intex'est of suffering humanity, and for the salm of Ui of 

real superiority, I testify these things. In the name of the ” 

Carlyle never saw Mr. Linton, and misenderstodd Up l think. 
W. J. Linton, the well-known wood engraver (and hiix^ 

by the iHneli^tiona of one pi his own poems, was of 

profuse fauey and skilful pencil), was less a French Bephblimui of the 
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Bchpol of George Sejid and Louis Bknc, tlian an l!ng}kii republican 
of the school of Milton and Cromwell, to whii^ Garlyle him^^^ may 
be said to have belonged. Like many gifted young 
the time, he found himself drawn towards the ati 4 oon^Ibut^ 

to it largely in prose and verse. . The prose was, for the most part, 
controversial, justifying or illustrating opinions on which he differed 
with the editorY the poetry was incitements towards a generous and 
lofty hatibhality* 1 was delighted at the time, and still recall with 
plbasp^ thb be drew of the future we aimed to create. The 

syiilpathetic^^^ m will not regret, I think, to make acquaintance 
with One little, poem of 

Y'/ 

■ ■■ ■ **Tha,Haf>py,iLa» 4 A^i■ 

Studded witU ch€i«rmVa^o«fe^ad8, fdr to 6^^^ 

With gaiden grace and hoosebold symmetry : 

•. How giaud the wlde^Urow'd peua]it> lordly mien, 

The matron’s £ 0^6 eereiie 1 

Oliappy, hai^y land! 

Half-hiJfi^dowj gnua the, mower blithe 

to tbe dagr-Btar.aa be wfaeta hi» t-cyilu-: 

And to bifl habofl, at eventide again, 

Oarols ae blithe a attain. 

laMd! 

“ The 

Where, in tbe-goMen fllieen of antnznn e\-efc-. 

The bright-haht'd children play among the sheavea 
Or gather tipeat ^ples all the day, 

Aa ruddy-oheekd aa. they. 

;Uappy land! , 

The light smiles from the windows; hearken there 
To the wldtegnmdali^V tale of heroes old--- 
' To listeoera told. 

. ■ . ^happy,happy land! 

. ^ 0 happy, happy land I 

You laiterfng lo^ and glad bliuhiag mah^^ 

O happy lasd J the 6pmg that quickens thee 

i'-'■ ■ 

A &w days lafiOr» I was gratified % a note expraudo;^ emphatic and 
quite of wh^ I was labourhog to effect in 

dead, 

exiled> of the law 6 f tl^ason, or (in a verj’^ 

few cah^ failure. I mmed to, enUst recruits to 

fill their I did not conceal iie#-oomers the hard 

terms Ireland imposed, to be 

done in thb condition of tlk be slow and 

obscure. They were no longer anvitedj as literary 

VOL. LXt. 2 F 
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projects; loviving historical traditiong or singing madrigals was scarcely 
an honest employment in such a c intry. Oar ship was a wreck on 
the waters, floating fast towards tl.o breakers; whoeyer could help to 
raise the i^attered masts aloft, or unravel the tangled ropes, wonld 
be thrice welcome. Carlyle’e app oval was a strong incentive to press 
on. 

Tuesday, OctoUr 2, tSid. 

‘‘ Capital article, dear Buffy, that in last iTariow.: * Wanted, a few Work¬ 
men T To every word and tone of that I say, Amen. Stand by ihat; that 
is the real text to preach innumerable sermons froth/ Prc^erly the one 
result to be striven for; all other tosulte whatsoever to pre¬ 

cisely by their effect towards aecdmpli^dng of this I mil this beat 
article I ever read on Ireland; a ndble iedk^iUeime’ eloquence of 

sorrow, indignation, and belief. ^ put horse in these utter¬ 
ances of yours, the first time I have ever jeen (that 

I can remember) by any patriotic ladeh^ Or speaker whatsoever. 

“ Steady, steady ! Hold on in that eourae, Which will spread out wide as 
the world for you, and you wifl great haste, 

,._yours, ^ ' ■ "... '■ CJAKiiYLE ” 

Sympathetic readers will be sort of an article 

in a nationalist journal Carlyle the best he bad ever 

read on Ireland ; and if I gratify t& sentiment by prin^^^ it, the 
reader, I trust, will uiiderstand that^^i^^ do so with less hesitation 
if it were the work of any one elsA 

‘‘WANTia); 

“ Ireland has urgent need of an^ to work—of men 

who will graduaUy CTCiito about or narrow 

corner, a circle of light and vital w^m% where there is now ignorance and 
lethargy. ■, . ■ ' : 

It is singular to remark Imw ^ imd the m conspicuous 
offices of public service have The panorama of 

history nowhere presents a great: singed neaady de^^ the 

prizes of generous ambition are so ' 

“ But comp^itors, high aUd low, and the 

ardour of a noble rivail^ Ireland 

from her ruins is a ;: 0 for the 

labour, the veiy,.atoemp'bi^mto:4'i!5^^ 

“ The generous young men who last bore the heat of the obntieist have 
received the wages oftencst pay hermc: to^ They stood-^ front 
rank, near^t the danger, and they have been stimek dowui now 

pining in exile or seetbii^f and Ireland, it is 

indiffe^tt to their fate. This is the very hour when we dWo^d with most 
oon^enoe new recruits to fill their places. For it is in t$e Jhi^ of her 
mcnnl that our ooun^ moves the profoundest pity Wod devotion; 
and the <ff help her in this extremity ore |wki&toen not to 

be enlmted by epdkndes or l^nty, by promises of e^- ;:Or visions 

of personal distinctiOD> If there be not many candidates vj^l under¬ 
take her 8mrvioe,knomi^g to work in obscure toil, 
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willingly embraced aiid patiently per^ted iti, vnthdtit the encouragement of 
applauding hands or gloridcation of any sort for the present^ we have seen 
the latter end of Celtic Ireland. 

If there be practical capaeity anywhere in thm country,; it never Itad a 
more faYOural>h> field in the world. No class of interest is so adequately 
represent^ as to shut it^ ears to intell%ible • counsel, tf it could hear it. 
Pew oldces^ under popular control, are so satisfactorily occupied thatmen do 
not desire and speculate upon a. change for the better. The very Offices of 
Oovernment are vacant-^ as Vacant as if a revolution had given up 
Dublin Castle to the people. Wli)ever is able to peiform the duties of 
Chancellor of the 3&cchequer in Irela^ efficiently, or Minister of [Public 
Works and IndustiM^^ or Minister of Public Instruction, will find 
the pl^ vacant, waiting for his coming. Not the Official uniform, and the 
salary, indeed; but the power to create and guide operations, and get work 
done—the true essence of authority* 

“The places are vacant^ but the^fi^ candidates who have hitherto 
appeared with claims worth wmsidteiJiug h* very scanty. The difficulty in 
ejectingusurpers is ojmntly the ^ant >icd ’BticcessoK of succeeding j 

and nothing more. » ^ 

“ Spouting, ^eecMog, and operatos of that sort can be performed by a 
large proportion of the adult population of this island. The faculty of 
writing fi«>norous and swelling sentences is nearly iis common. O’Oonneil 
made a giierifia of ruthless speednfiers who disturbed the peace of private 
.society with the ; and Young Ireland 

must plead guilty to bkvxihg created * a mob of gentlemen who wi*ite with 
ease.’ But there is no country, in JSurope where there is so little practical 
genius, practical sidU, or mctioal knowledge as in Ireland. The 

smaUest official tramed % ^^v^ business^ the dullest 

intermittent commis8ibn#^fe 4 Executive, has generally 

more administrative capadt^ than, some of ;Uie best of our public men. The 
gnind, romantic, and piot«ia«|ae fire the Irish imagination; but it plunges 
restlessly in the harness .of pisat&al Worlt And mark the result on our popular 
institutions. We have Irish meanbeakwi© originate Irish corpora¬ 
tions bankrupt in fundB> ehsraoter^ and/ infiu^ Irish boards of guardians 

replaced by paid pfficials^ho do.the the deep discredit and 

permanent injuiy of the^i^^ 

“ Whoever ^ows anything of the administration of public inatitutiong or 
political spmeteas. am ong st .ns, knows that, however large the l^y may be, 
the actual labour falk on half a dozen men. It does not seem possible to 
get a lorgd? number together in Ireland who will do habitual work. Yet a 
country is framed mid shaped, lost or won, not by institutions^ but by tbe 
individiiol Ubours of men. Better a dozen men like Thojocias lk^ than an 
Irish Borliampt ; to ^ hnply that conquest, 

and many ^^mh men,: working 

together eoi^lielly Ic^ purpose, their mutual strength in 

a ratio to subtle to Twice jBLve is cften equal, not to ten, but to 

ten hundred. It? is jkecteely workmen who will work in this roirit Ireland 
hasneed-^^;;^;:;: 

“Our s(^>to, titotSon-r-Ihe barhome so much more 

famdiw te itonenee than at Idoyd’s, the mSi to Wter powens, the 
immultij^to tmesures that lie locked ml * trisk whkh we have 

sung and add s6 mueh—what are they to mCh*-^the tools 

with whh^vtof wy glorify roote, and bulli S they will I And 

Hera the young they 

ever weig^iA ahy .oouoiiy on the earth, hands that will 

learn to wkld W the devil and all his^^k could not keep them 
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from possessing this country if they were worthy of it, Even now, tlunn^dl 
and scattered as they are % exile and emigration, they have immeasurajbly 
a stronger hold upon Ireland than the Queen, Lords, azid Comtnons of G^eat 
Britain, if they had virtue to make a noble use of their- capacity and 
opportunity. , # ^ ^ ^ 

“ The waste lands, waste resources, waste powers, oven the waste labour 
of Ireland (shut up in workhouses) is not so strange a vitiation of national 
economy as these Vaste opportunities—waste simply for want of the indi” 
vidtml enterprise and action so common in other countries^ In Ammica, the 
for^t is scarcely cleared by the Irish pioneer till a city springs up, and mill 
wheels are whirling and engines pantii^/and soon a hurdi^a miles of iron 
railway links the city of yesterday vrith the gieut Republic and 

the distant centres of commerce in the Old World, In Australia, where 
the kangaroo and the oannihai the siUmit sWes a few years ago, when 

Ireland was fighting for religiotts libeiiy, cities have up which alremly 
vie in riches, and even in social of the old fountain-' 

heads of civilisation in Europe. li ia territory, 

and aio not pressed upon by <dd domineering but the essential 

difierence does not lie here, butin the hupefnlness^^ a^ irrepressible energy 
with which men work in,these new, Ireland is new; 

Ireland is unexhausted and. untried; and; !? iee i^t deliberit^y to work, 
filling, up the details of a great derign day results 

aceomplished; to^y clearing away bid ruhHsh, to-morrow laying a fouri- 
datkm^stone; quarrying materials here, training workmen there; till the 
design, of which the ignorant CQuld disoerti little or nothing in the rude 
details, stood revealed at last a perfecet and eternal woi'k. 

If it be ].K)8sible to get together a stnidl number of men who understand 
these deficiencies, and will consdentiously ; endeavour to amend them, in 
themselves and others, it will be a good |>egthhing. Such a biotherhood, 
like the modern giant of steam, would find hb work too hea\y or too light 
for it They might preach the rights of the ]^r with the burning zeal of 
a Howard or a V|noeht de Paul, and teach the ignorant wdth the patient, 
.humble assiduity^of GeritIdGriw. At jiowe4, they^^^^^ take care to master 
with anximi.s study the prinri^es rif jR preiscribed to the 

people, and refuse to cry out ^t tins tHf timt was a remedy without making 
sure as life and death that it waa so. A of the right, 

they would refuse to sit still wMbanythh^ ^maine^ to be done to advance 
and accomplish it. Ireland is laJHng to’m lor want of workmen like 
these. ' 

** I^et such young men as feel honestly called to help us in this design send 
us their names, and they wfil be en^im in .a we pre¬ 

dict substantial and permanent services to Irdteaii'' it is workmen wo 
want. With idb politloians, amateur pd!idoiane» trading politicians we 
propose to transact no b^glness., Qne hW Mm the who gives ten to 
his own proper pursuits'll^ ha hours trinn tlie student who 

is feeding his spuit with hevoio ^^nihg his intellect 

in the school of public afiMts, will be welcoma« But the 

jaded hacks of poHticSf or the £op$ of^:H mtp mea^ com¬ 

pany. The fitness of oandidatm will b^ by the work they, can accom¬ 
plish; and this is a tharmoitteter that no account of any quantity of 
blatant m^xnrnonplaoe, or of eloquent sentiiDents if they mean nothing, or 
notMng wMh meanii^^ All candidates shaU ha^ a fair tria). For the 
su(x;e»M a great prise is reserved—rthe rem^earion of 

litilandV A Jprize^m ever to win. 

Many'will'ailh,■ 

«*Tirie riiows who wilT airi eas** ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Althougli we begin to work in the midst of eoptal disorganisation, our 
QUain task is not to combat and resist, but to found and create. This is 
a work of a tangible, practical kind for all who are ready to undertake it. 
Yagiie incentives to sdf-reliance;, and the minor morals in goneraJ, like 
sowing chaff—no harvest grow;^ from that kind of toil ; but we purpose to 
demand precise and lesdts from all who are prepared to help us in 

taking possession of on? countr)' j results that will enrich the country and 
ennoble thewOrkers, The drill, the jacket, and the discipline transform an Irish 
peai^nt into a sub^stable, with as military a carriage and as expert an eye 
and band hs a veteran of the Peninsula. A few years in a National school, 
and the boy who emierged out of a smoky And S()|ualid calan, i^ared with a 
pig, is turn^ iiito a clean and shapely yputh, fit to wrestle with the world, 
and W-^in the match. Look at a rafiway porter or a railway policeman— 
*he decent imifonn and the punctual system soon make a new man .of the 
peasant. And this physioal tiAihing is a stnall thing compared with the 
result of discipline on the and poiCer of cultivated 

men. The one multiplies iron, the other multiple rarest gold of Ophir. A 
poorhouse, or a lunatic a^lttm, ie scarcel^^ spectacle to us than the 

hall ci the Four Oourts, with in 

ondless barrenness, to many will never come, 

while nqble^otk:for them, if they would learn 
to do it. Thme will be inan^ gloomy, discontented hearts in Ireland while 
idleness is counted a SOs^ distinet^ until it becomes the point of 
honour to be usually eiE^cyed.. And this is a gospel which we must preach 
by work done. 

“When Napoleon turned adndnist^^ his 

task that not one pmiper «h<nil4 w in all France; and that gigantic 
worker was striding when the clash of arms called him 

away from his nobler war against sc^^ disorganisation. In the enormous 
lazai>house of Ireknd it is nbt out of to attain 

the same goal. If the young men of Ireland do their duty we shall see in 
41 few years a happy people sit on eur soil, and the pauper workhouses 
ft)ecome houses of wmrk lor free pit^^ We shall see raised on 

this solid basis that glcuiouB tmnple in whi^ Tone and Davis, O’Brien and 
Meagher aspired to wimshiF and; to consecrate. That new 

nation which W the scattered children of 

.our race, and bid M prommed destiny. We shall see our free, 
develc^^/ pui^ed^^;^ become what foreign genius has pre¬ 

dicted, and native j^ius nmyaiecomplish, Hhe new and better Carthage 

<)f t^ West/^'^-v/- 

“TMs is the ivoik cff ona geSieie#>m In o^e genetati<m the 
of Brahdenburgh g^w. lnte tim powmful, kingdom of Prussia. 

In the Iffetime of disjointed traces of the two 

Russias condensed into A ton mid eob^nt The tinimple^ provinces 

of Spain in the Low Oonntrii^—a huge Bog Of Allen, a g^antic public work 
—arose and exjj^nded into the w Seain lew time than oar young 

AnI no men born do 

if they be worthy of theijr destiny. 

If they prefer skiyi aaid apathy, great results are of course impossible. 
If they pr^er bdlowing inane noise and nonsense, they are more hopelessly 
ampossiM Bui if tlw will be wise and re8oInt&, a great thinker has fore¬ 
told them viotory. *Bren the casualtLes of fife/ he says, / seam to bow to 
tim sphtt' wiU nof bow to them; aiui design which, 

an theii^flxefe apfMwent tendency, they threatened to iVostrato^ 

“ Ireland wants a few workmen of this calibre.” 
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wards remarkable public careers, notably a young Miuiiisiter Gathblio 
who, after forty years, is now an official entrusted with the g^at^ 
industrial enterprise committed to any Irishman in bur day 
young Munster Protestant, who became leader of 
mentary Party in the House of Commons betweeiii tt^^^^ of 

Mr, Butt and the rise of Mr. Parnell* Out of these speculations on 
the duty of Irishmen came not all that was hoped indeed, but at 
any rate the Tenant League of 1850, and tfe cohmieheaihont of a 
Land war not yet finished, and the eStablishmeht of first Parlia¬ 
mentary party of Independent Oppcriticm* 

In the succeeding months Ckwlyle a^^ 
from his own pen. Here is the hstWr it 

“ Deae Duffy,—T he enclosed Match of writing is tumbling about ray 
blotting books for a whfie past 1 ou^ht tp^? but as penny 

stamps have come into the world, 

of bumiirg it. Do so, in Heaven's | what else you Kli; only don^t 
(esxjept to your own heart) speak at my with it. 

The thing wavers so between being something mid bring nothing, that, in 
short, I think you ought to have the biiriaii^ it, * et ab JtoateJ * A 
Friend with a surly severe lace, from Mr. Btainble's Arbmtum Ilibernicuni^" 
&c, &c., some such reference, if you priht VLnj pcuriionbf it. Do as you like j 
only, you are sworn to silence deep as de^^, mind that, 

“Terrible quantity of ciy for any symptom rfw that yet cJeaiiy 
appears. Nobody speaks sense (on the whble noberiy but yourself. 

So in the N’aiiotitob, 

Adieu in haste, 

“T, Oabltle. 

Chelsea, 2G^ 

“ Can you reemnmend to me a znasonabln crileotion of Irish eonffa J 1 do 
not care how vvilgar they are, how ^c. 4 ^.^ provided only there be in any 
form a trace of human veracity and inright;discernible in them. 

“ Will you be so good as road the sl^ of paper inside; and then, Imving 
done the needful, reinsert, seal and ffispatrii^; I ha^ marked the two 
questionable points with a peimfi and inteimc^iCkkm. 

“ Pray make my respects to the good Mayor, and give him many thanks 
from me. I have a copy o| ail bid Kipmmiy pamphlet for 3 ^^ (*< OlamaChoise 
Declaration of the Ii4h frriatec,*^ ^^oary Xdl9-5Cf)eo soon as I have 
myself done with it. ‘ . 7 . 

The promised pamidilet was a>||^'Iwas 

meditoting at Idiat time, a deface d! the Ir^ at 
Ki&enny, mader the title of *^1!!be Great Popish BebelEba.** 

I printed tim contribution with the 
suggested^ aiid J^iaM^ but he was A min Who 

could not hide hmiself. Mr. Hintoul of the imi^ 



id^ntiSed azid omptemad^ i^ Mcdim 

should talk of a aurly face, yrhx^ in truth, it was n sweet and sym- 
pathetic one to those who understood it* Since his de^ the article 
has been referred to in Hpgraidne* *wid r^ pzir^, in 

America at any rate. The reader will like to see it, and there is no 
longer anything that needs 

«TBE1S OJ LIB^ 

** FBOWE MB. niUMBjLB^S UI^rUBWSHKD ABBOBBTUM HIBBBNiaUM. 

[This^^ the pieliininarj note in ^ JTaitlwi; A fiienU with a surly, satirical 
face flings in our way this banter upon ‘ Iiisb indolence.* Vety well, friend; we 
shame the Deril and print your libel. J?h» ah deceri. If there be aiiy seeds of 
truth init they wiU grow, when the obaff and wrappagebniy make xnanuiefor tbrnn.’^ 

“ Many Irishmen talk Cf dyings Ac., for Ireland j and I really believe 
almost eveiy Irislnnan now idive lo^ in h^^ opporturnty to do 

the dear old coimti^ somd once usefully ,and 

conspicuously‘dying* for truly the rarer 

they are the hottS*; inconsphiuoualy 

living for one’s this Ww to any man. Before * dying ’ 

for your country think, my friei^S, in hoW many quiet strenuous ways you 
might beneficially Svo for 

“ Every patriotic Irishmi^^^tl^ hypothesis, almost every Irishman 
now alive) who would eo country a present of his 

whole life and self, why reading 

this, and chooring a feaiiMe tree ? That were a 

small act of self-devotion ; Him such tree will never 

shelter. Hardly any moaW that—^hardly any mortal, if 

ho were serious in it, nourish into growth one tx^. 

Eight million trees beiqre thh p^^ run out, that were indubit¬ 

able acquisition for Ircl^d : fpr W of the barest, raggedest countries 
now known; far too nigged a coUf^v'^h patches of beautiful park and 
fine cultivation, like swds of seariet on a beggar’s clouted coat—a 

country that sta^ dc^iiQk>^yni fritiging, 

look at the old chroniclers write, ‘ a 

squiirel ^ a longish leap here and 

there) could hayd Giant’s Causeway without 

once touching the and I r^er con¬ 
jecture eight times eight zififii<ms, would be veiy :^ of the 

empire. On fruit-trees, though these too are pc^ible enor^ t do no^ yet 
insist, but trees- at least, trees. 

cannot expect.|u«t'^;i;:bot'l^ tod' plant 

thine--ihat^ihdnc4^%|''0he''i^ a he4':'One^Vif .among 

the a da!^v^d«di henceforth it vW be n sweet 

possessMmi^ lytog dona, Mend for the present is not to be 

aocouniMii k Vigorous CQvn, but thistles and docks 

equafiy vigd^ ulceira of red^able boglyinglfiadEV^ abominable 
atintmnpw^ A no tree shad^ you, nor fence that avails to 

turn c^ttA^most fences merely, as it were, sdicituig the cattle to l>e so good 
as not to eoj^ie ^i|»Qugh-*-by no means a beautiful ootmtry just now! But 
it tells flJl men how beautiful it might be. Alas, it'carries on it, as the surface 
of this earth wm does ipefiaoeably legible, the j^y^^dmy P®®pl® 

that haWiiid^^ of holed breedhes, diif ill-roofed 
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huts—-a people of impetuositj^ and of levity—of vehemence, impatience, 
imperfect, htful industry, imperfect, fitful v^adty. Oh, Heaven! there liop 
the woe of woes, which is the root of all. 

** * Trees of liberty,’ though an Abb4 wrote a book on them, and incal¬ 
culable tr^ulde otherwise was taken, have not^succeeded wdl m these ages. 
Plant you your eight million trees of shade, ornament, fruit: that m a 
symbol much more Hkdy to be prophetic. Each man’s tr^ of indust^ will 
be, of a sur^y, tree of liberty; and the stun of them, never doubt of it, 
will belreland’s.”'^^'- - 

1 ixrobably wrote him, what it would haTO been dis^urteous to print, 
that his pleasant little paper betimyad n iundamentcd M 
wiih Irish al&lrs. It wa« h<^6S8 to a 

a tenant planted his seed or Siplingf and tended it until it become a 
matnre tree, the law declared it to be the landlord, 

without a smmp of compcmsatton^^^^^ tiie man who rei^ it 

Next month he did the nest best thii^ to encouraging what he 
thought right, he dtscbumged wlmt he t^mght wrong, always with a 
gradous franlai^ Gharactmrlstic of &e mhn, but impossi^^le to the 
Carlyle whom a heedldn puldio have latterly 

** OHXmUA, i>0eemW, 1849. 

“ Deab Duffy,—H ead the emdceed M a pair of 

spectacles at hand), and show it to Ihe who denounces Har¬ 

greaves' appointment to the Encrndbrnd Estates Commission as a Minis¬ 
terial job—thereby instating me and oithm agi^t Hargreaves and the 
Ministers. The fact is <ah& than your eontribuior supposes; the fact is 
not so at all. Let him in future know this; or do you at any rate, who abhor 
injustice to anylxMly, kMp it in dew on ocoasioii. My correspondent is a 
man d the strictest vemcity and equity,'pedantic scrupulosity 
in regard to exactness. Poor fellow^ hearing my righteous indignation 
against Hargreaves and Oo., he woht kdantly intO^ the matter, and two 
days age surprised me {and, indeed^ bored mO; lew I had fewgotten Har¬ 
greaves, and cared and care notlniig about Mm) with letters from barristers, 
verbal tesUmonies, 4c. Ac., which 1 cannot lor a moment refuse to take as 
decisive eddence that Hargreaves, is a truly able man in this 

business, and that Ms appEuntmeni iodmpataMy is^ a job; but the best 
the poor men coiild do fc»F the smdoe of Deland. * Cdpy nm t^^t iesri^ 

I said, selecting the first to^ it ihoH go W right will be 

done upon it.' AnAso AeiW you hai^ it; and so I, at least, am quit of it, 
and td my indignariem on Shh|6c4^^ 

We sometimes get the i^ori^ bdt the 1^ two times 

your man, I think, has been too fmled. ; 

punc^ualisehim—thatmi^the^i^ ^ 

Adiea.V', 

At tim commenced to issue ^ fiunous 

** Latter^Bsy He sent me No,^ 1 , and my atfeiwwledg- 

meat of it 



- moMAs cA&mm. mi 

‘‘liATOia Bay PAacpHLEi^v-^lBiBB % 

ChslseAa 

Bdyfy,-~A 8 you seem to take an mterest In tke ^Bftt<»r-Bay 
PampM^/ I have directed tbe publisher to send yoii a copy of 2 and 
the others that loUour. I also ^ve him your admonition about spM on the 
Irish side of his affairs. The \ edited ^ is a mere figure of speech, I am afraid. 
Alone under the stars, with nothing but all the dogs of the parish barking 
for accompaniment: this is once more like to be my history in the present 
ugly feat of Wfdk^ against time 1 i shotild be infinitely gratified, and 
deliTm^ at dn^ from a vaxiety pf eery ghastly emotions, any true brother 
out of Adam’s general posterity could join himi^^ to me, and with a 
* Pamphlet ’ in the orthodox vein ; but ther^ is nowhere any 

prospi^ or probability of suchl so we inust try as in 

former cases. In myself I Mm to^ smne doaen or so of Pamphlets, whiohi 
If 1 can get fairly utteied (a doubtfid pmnt in tlm state of heidth, state of 
Ac. Ac., I am in), it wfil be an. exkaordin^ my own inner man; 

and the dogs of the ^Ish, and evisn the Irtish itself, and the universe to 
■boot, shall be jdghtwrfeome part in the concert, 

according to their oim judgment of; 

Pray for me,iher^Qtre^aad wish me w^ through this adventure: I mean 
to spe^ more plainly than is usual upon a good many things. The world, 
1 think, had better stand as it at present does. God help it 

and us! 

The doss not yield I entirely approve of, except 

your own articles, which rim likeA tivulk of light and huinan sense through 
a great continent ctf veij turbid incanite and dim materials. Bo not let 
that patriot abuse poor Clarendon and h^ cigars any more! His lordship 
is not a crapulous man by any means or In any sense; he learned to smoke 
in Spain, and is glad to solace himself with an innocent whiff in the middle 
of his troubles; really the sty la of lhat o^ is oantne, not by any means 
above the vice^jwgsl phahMm of a €b but below it, and inoMble 

of men^g ^* A^ up of the British 

Empre*: the n Hke to be 

for a thousaml ysM A? come^ 1 may proph Nor is it dishonpitrable to 
you j|K> be an h^ had even b^ bom a 

Bomaa dr Spartan, wi^ml. Believe me- Alas, 1 find tbas Is only a 

sheet; jm must say adiear ^ 

. . ■ OAm[»Y£.E. 

**You talked of coming over * about. Year's 

fitresl on 

fum^ion in thesie wim to sdoct some 

W Mm .' space, 

saggested tiiffii tke t^g migM ddne^ 

fay transfianiiig the authority tio thd i^mes iiews^^ It must have 
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ticMed the philoB6{)her*s midriff to find this mad Imtiter taken 
serionsly by one of his admirers, who was willing to Subscribe £10 a 
year towards setting up a newspaper which shonld supersede Parlia- 
ment in the minds of all reasonable peojjde. This was the snbjecb 
of Carlyle’s next letter , ; 

A Paper to Supersede Pmnmm, The f First 
. Movemest. ■■ 

/ “OsiLBSAv 

** Dear Duefy,—^T he enclosed note^therWise a modd mhss way—brings 
me in mind of poor old Ireland, and of time twelv^onth on the street 
of Stranorkr, where I saw yon kst. Take the note, therefore, and a transient 
sincere blessing from me almif wi^ it liOokat fpvl?* (of * Downing S1a?eet’), 
however, if you chance to have it within rea(di, a^^ us^lift up both 

our hands, and bte the anonymous Colemlne friend. 

“ These ‘ Pamphlets ’ are now out of my^hands, thank God. Hie last of 
them is waiting for August in the printer's or publisher's hands^ and that 
ugly piece of work, like some c^ers^ has beeh got into the rear. Such a 
universal hovrl of astonishment, indignation, and oc^ rose 

around a poor man before. Toice of the * universal dog-kennelWhap 
thap! Bow-wow ! Ko 4«ma» reaponi® hitherto, or hardly any, but that 
also will come so far as needful I haveno doubt. Thank your aVaik/t critic, 
however; the news of such insight on his part was really welcome. 

My poor liver is gone almost to destrnct^n wi^ all this, and with the 
summer heats, and other fell I scldoni in my life felt more 

entirely worn down, and am now straight for the opuntry—Glamorganshire 
(S. Wales), most likely, there to He p^ectly silent for some three weeks, 
and after that, Scotland, &c. &c., perhaps, for a good long while. 

“ Your * Tenant Agitarion ’ looms out very big on me, and I must «iy it 
wears a more business-like aspect than any Of the previous ^ agitations,’ and, 
I could fancy, may give work to all the ^ aU'^orities ^ (on your side of the 
water and ours) for a generation or two to come 1 YeSjjj that is the heart of 
the matter, and a tenific univei*©^^ o lies before we to a 

solution of it! (7csa/aieaThat is true, 
too. Suaviter m modo then^ and God be with you*' 

'■■^.irpurs0^ 

«T. CARLYa.” 

The following is tiie pwBSe^ fiipm Downing Igtreet ’’ referred to 

“ The notion that any Goveriimcnt is or can be a Ko-gOVerament, without 
the deadliest perid to ail lufofo and by 

degree, slower or swift^'tb ernes idso, and to to very gully 

drmner imd thief and Mosaic sweating^ Ostahl^^ and 

at last witfec^t destiuctm to such Ko-governme»t ita^^ 
notion, ^dl hopeitwiilutocease alt(^thw to beihe^w^ any¬ 
body’s. But if it lie to ;ipo^^ as the world 4sema8 , at pi»^ to 

flatter itseiff, ! pjjnt out^^^^^^ and abbravutfons.' ^ your 

National Palaver; aii^e to Times newspaper your national palaver, which 
needs no beerrhaa^rdsor hustings, imd is ekscuper in expense cf money and of 
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falsity a thousand aad a nftiMon-fold. Haye an eoanoiBi^ drilling 

establishment (it were easier to devise such a thing tijah^^^a 
University^ and fling out your orange-skin among the when yon 

want a new Premier,” 

And her© i$ ih© letter from the Coleraine correspondent 

**OoLBBAi2frn, 

“ Dear SiE,-^yoti mention an admirable project in p, 17 of ^ your 
^Downing Street.- But why should laot something be done as well as 
said ? There is chance for such a project if it be put before the 
said ‘ Palaveiing Parliament,’ Why not do something yoaieelf ? Say you 
stait'^ paper at the begioning of next sessicm ; you^^^ W^^^ a leading article 
now and then, to explain the pros and eohs of tMsrfcidn questions before the 
House, to explain thonature of the difllculties which it is necessary to meet> 
and to give statistics when necessary, and let the rest of the paper be open * 
to any M.P., in the way you pcopoimf If your objection to this be of, a 
pecuniary nature, I for one would readily subscribe ;£10 a year until there 
are suiflcient funds to carry it should not be the only one 

who would give as much*. you Jind f^ 'vho talk and do not 

act, and therefore I Juppo^ ym yohl^ act in earnest! Pray 

forgive me also if it -he veiy' impude^^ of me to address you thus. I sincerely 
wish you well, and am anxious lor g€^ of my country, and would do 
all I could to benefit any care not to have my name 

known. Let me repeat t^t llv t eny such, plan will be adopted, 

I shall not be remiss in sul^ihbg fr^ funds, and in persuading 

those red M.P.’s with ^ ^ write instep of speaking, 

and in inducing the mere you wi^ their subscriptions. 

^ ** Yours sincerely.” 

In the year 1850 I wet ^ply task, which had 

Carlyle’s warm sympa%, o of a Tenant Lea^e to 

secure fair rente tenure for Irish farmers. During 

ottr jonmoy jn assent of many 

provincial launched as soon as 

the pubBo mind hnd beep preimred^-fo by the press. Carlyle 
watched its progress the date when it 

was first foreshadowed in the career of piactical action 

comrnenceHdv.'.^ 

into South, Walter dkediy after wr^ to yoti, $1^ the utmost 
atttdna%ifi!it%^ ;f^ three weAs; after which, neariy other three weeks 

ago, ^ 

found me—1 have been ever since; endeaVcbiihg with all my might 
to keep free of wery botheration (a diflicidt prob^ m 1) and ^ 

continue doing absolutely nothing. I do even^^s^^ It cannot be 
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lidped. Amid these old scenes of infancy, which have grown bq sapernatural 
to me, peopled with mere gft^ and inarticulate memories, 1 find silent 
ocupation enough f One is much called to sink silent, at intervals, in this 
Babel ol a world, and let the turbid elements settle into sediment a little. 
Oould I abolish grouse-ehooting, and doom all'the toosM ^Isfises to sit as t 
am now doing, for a month each year, what immeasurable quantities of 
manure should I precipitate out of every mind, and out of the poor world’s 
business, by that act alone I 

“ The FcUim comes to me, round Jtondon, on Tuesdays; everything 
Irish has got a new impresrivehei^ since I saw the poor bid land with my 
eyes. Depend upon iti I have by no fni^xm forgotten pomr old Ireland, nor 
the people that dwell therei A strange ragged, stdl my 

memory of Ireland; a county bare and wai6de, noble never¬ 

theless; poor souls, how kind and parient all pec^ie too were with me 
and * never minded ’ my aulty humours 1 WtoM no human. soul in Ireland 
that I can bethink me of did I get one uncivil word or- look. * A kind of 
nobleman thrown into the poor-house (by whisl^ and and mis¬ 

fortunes)*, really this is in Some sort the definitlim of pwr Ii^land; shall get 
ottiof the poor-house and cast away ^ sins aird whidde^ it please 
heaven! I have told certain proud YaidiW on XK^ion, * Well, you have 
many dollars, immensities of bacon, mcdassiB,: a^^ such 1^; but there never 
yet was a soul of you that (muld a of it, much less teach 

Europe Chrietianitg in old da^’s ; be patient vdth poor old Ireland, I tell 
you 1 ’ Ireland, it is to be hoped, will learn wfe^m by experience at last; 
learn to know a lie from the truth a little when it hears it, and no more 
expend its breath and hope upon * Hullaghmast X^ps,’ and the like Dom- 
daniel-ware (authentic prince df the devil, however fine it looks); Ireland 
will cease to be a lie to itself, and gradually become a truth ; every Irishman 
that does not He to hifiiseif is helpmg her tow^^ 

You never'did a wker thing then that ol'bxdiuding stump-oratory from 
the Tenant League ; I duly noticed that fact, ^ time. 

And on the whole, I continue to say yoim piecebt * more 

like doing work than any I have ever seen in ^ But the work, alas 

is immense, and Gk)d only knows whem or how it will be got done. * Bent 
by a valuation * Is not intrinsieally so unfedahle-^Bay; so 
the old usury hwe only abolished in these yeaii^ at variance 

with aU the fi%e-trade,iaia9eie-/aire and other strpngest^ this 

poor time; and though eii^ tendencies Ufpear to me mostly mean and 
wooden, and nine-tenths tenth that irulesat 

present. In fact, to sii^ie^ yOb must: to neir,^, iso less 1 

Nay; I cannot but ‘ $xlty ^ 

as you now have in Ireland,-yf|i^;:nnver -get it 

—^thatin fa<^^ independent^ all oto 

mid oMcial sito of the question^ there is a total unprepesettoem to part 

of the population: fmore a dish :to wash/ 

before you attam this sanm era cd justice mMiS 

theless, I mu^ say dhrays,^^|^ not, use idl your coura^ your wisdom 

'*■ A peealiarly sweet, pathetic Irish air is the ** Ooolaii;** - < 
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in continuajly advandng ! You will do good in ^-ay, if you advance* 
wisely ; every stejp you secui^ u baie df nerif intdfe^ a 

bnngiug of the Grand PnoHem (in all its figures, social, not 

agricultural alone, and isot Iri^ alone), nearer lo the tboughte of the 
practical nee^ities bf all and thus nearer to its only possibility of 
Bolution. Like other such problems it will be solved by slow degrees (I 
suppose) so soon as all men feel that they cannot live without solving it—^ 
not much sooner 1 doubt . 

'VOne thing, ^ strikes me, will bc^me in the course of your struggles 
much more appai^t than it now is: The necessity of that ‘ regiimnting of 
panj^s* in whifeh I see clearly, and nowhere else at all, the hBymvmg of 
new government, and the necessary advancement towards that, for the 
aMi^d world in this epoch Sup^pse every, Irish * free’ tiller of the earthy 
so soon as he declaimed himself a * free ^ beggar in need of Indian meal irpm 
his poor brothers, fell at once into the Hands of ah agricultural Sir Luncan 
Macgregor, and became a * v^dl (^manded ’ ii^^ the soil, doing his feat 
as your green police do theirs V and: n^ relieving all men from the 
burden of him, but gallan% e3d;erniihat bogs, and approving himself a 
blessing to the earth and W ^ X leave you to compute a little what 

boundless relief to all intd^t w'hatsb^^ lie there; free space granted 

to and all ex^ proceeding to try themselvee 

against the fact, and run utmost without shackles on their feet. 

If they proved equal to the problem bf the nineteenth century, well and 
good; if (as I see to be ineriitalde); unequal, at least they (what 

was good in them) wouMhe ah|b^ w longer, and to see; their successors 
reabJ?/before departing things, I fancy, will gradually com© 

athwart you thex^ and sainany others of the like genus, either in this or 
some other form of the ^ Tenant and whatsoever real work you 

do in that is done lor behalf of these also, Which Im far away from the 
general thoughts at present, but wiU becomej if I mistake not, very familiar 
toitbyandbyr ; ’ 

“ Imcas, I ^ beiieve/is eap^^ place. Give liim my com¬ 
pliments and trde i^d other real seiwiee to Ireland 

that may iie in l»m^:;^ W first (which seemed to 

me Jk) distrac^^ W what he had to say alx>ut Irish 

tenant and L finger of heaven in 

his Change of 

Ko Irish of go^ members,* nbr indeed of EiigUsh, has fallen in my 
way. They are a dreadfdly scarce ciom^)dit}r, I imagine. Nevertheless 
you must seeh; for th^, as for the of your undertaking. The more 

honestly yph seek the better is your chsmee of finding what is, and of 
’ c»ltinjg- fb!lii'a_a^;l»r Wca4ihi^ . And so, good 

speed Wyou^ fe iill other Stmeaunbid dbu and adieu %/the 

preseat# to Mie: and Mrs. Gallan, y 

■■ ■ '“yours'evertrulv," / 

■■ “T. 

Thifl Wifi tihs era m and 

the I confidently eoun^ on seeing 
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Carlyle vehement against the insensate outcry of ignorance and 
bigotry, but the Old Cbyenanter, who lay beneatji day 

philosophy, awoke. We in Ireland were warned to tske ho offence, 
and were hot, he conceived, in the least manner aimed at in the bnsinesB, 
but when Parliament met we got a full &are of the temp^t 

“Deab Duvft,—^W fll you send toe the exact nawM and address of Shine 
lialor—is he not John, or sotoethmg else beside Shine ? As to the address, 
I suppose Killarney itself will db^ if he is siall resident iii his caatle there¬ 
abouts. Item : the Christian name of 2^r. Cane, Ej^enny. 1 am to send 
(as you perhaps guess) a certain vdutoe to e^h of the gehtletoen, by way 
of testifying, in a most Impeifei^ inanner, what a rexn^brahce I have of 
them. Aydemi! 

“You seem to make rafdd way with your l?enant Association; indeed, I 
see clearly that is the direct road into the centre of the abyss; Jmilia descensus 
Avemiy if you mil take the metaphor in gocni part, for surely If the world's 
cloac» Aoes any bottom, I do (dearly perceive it lies there* 

“ Our poor old friend the to in sending 

his pasteboard cardinals with their us just now 1 All 

men think it an impertmenoe and fu#e iniatm^^ part of the old 

gentleman; and amcmg the gener^ nmss of thd^B^ people there is such 
an uproar as I have not seen te tWwnty years pai^, of which I cannot say, 
for my own part, that 1 altogether disapprove. The Pope may depend upon 
it, we will by no means come hack to nev^ tlirough all eternity, to 
him! We may fed worse fellows, too (nay, 1 expect far worse). For the 
rest, I warn you in any case to take no, offence against us, you in Ireland, 
for we do not in the le^ mean you I That is truth, and I am very glad to 
see the iVo^ion tea(d)ihg that, and hc^-you will all along keep it well in 
mind.' - ; 

The in point of real talent (befeg perhaps a little worldly wisdom, 

and savoir fairs which is not quite its lorto^ seems to me the cleverest weekly 
paper I read. Beally on Saturday nights is none of them that (spite 
of the exotic colour) has so much the ring of the ml metal in it. Go on 
and prospefr ! I have had some diffl<m% to d^end ybu, ^ myself mid others, 
for voting against the * Godless both 

sides of that! What if this tfet poor, darl^ migry mmdids 
less colleges’ weire actually ife be^fei^ o^^ of the future 

for Ireland, and for us all| hem»mi}ard 

(I grant on. occa$iOn^l^.:.''ti^'''^':'^-fe 
quite in .the .oppoeite'^ 

feet imd 'bed weathtoT)' 1 ^;j 9 mi||^.ye 8 ti^^ 

it wiU ''iiot'.surFW..^e'':4 

infeiie jargcm) to passed to sim Wiseman k Co. about h^hess agaiu, 
and pr(fe|# any Britiidi subj^ from imporfeg ^ that 

kind into country. The beautiful' principles of ^-ih which 

I myself do a jdt^will receive some iRustration lB 'tihu bustness; 

and to me, sure (if I cbuld have patience with the vffe temporary 
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dust)^ this beating ol humbug against humbug is the of nonsense 

to such and such ettent, and ought to be regarded as a gain. Heaven love 
you always, di^ Bufi/r I meant oidy to write a word,;an4 you seel 

Yours always, 

■. “T.qA]^Ln/^ 

The reference ta the ** Godless colleges ” had this meaning. When 
the Boheme of the Queen’s Colics in Ireland was proposed Sir 
Bobert Peel, the Catholic bidiops were divided upon the question of 
accepting or rejecting them. A majority of the bishops were pre¬ 
pared to acqjept and support them on eonditm^ certam not 
unreStonable amendments were m^e for the ^1^ the 

faith and morals of students. The amendments were refused, and a 
Synod of the Catholic Church of Ireland declared that the institutions 
as they stood were dangerous to faith and m Under these cir¬ 
cumstances I advised that Catholic pupils should not be sent to these 
colleges till the necessary refomm were conceded. 

In 1851 the determined to invite 

John Mill to represents that lie might advocate in 

Parliament the principles in his Political 

Economy. Mr. Lucas mad' I to communicate with 

him on the subject. able to go to London at the 

time, and as it was necessary I see Mr, Mill at once, 1 asked 

Mr. Carlyle to introdn^ me. He complied promptly. He could do 
this much without scruple he said, but I must understand that Mill 
and he had ceased to see of each other in later times, as, in 

fact, they had noihing yat a^^ common. Mill had one faculty in 

great of setting forth his opinions 

with a lumd^ m England oonld match. What he 

aimed to tniedta jm s0e you saw as plii^y as a conspicuous object set 
in the sunshine. But he had the ImHt of approaching everything by 
the way of logical analjrsis, and ^ Imt^ht t^t meth^ to bear 
upon a question he got out of iwiy ajl it could yWd him. There 
were^probably ^ite^^ o at all to be detected by 

logical'^cin{dy^,;^and;s}|^^ the true 

relations of tlungs in had small intight or none. 

He was incJmed to scream of no real 

impprtimce and to in unrealitieB c( acsTts. 

After pauBU^ a little for anythingl might btee to ssy, he proceeded: 
At one tim we saw aygood deal of MilL b the Bill era 

he was an imooest young ureature, with ru& auburn hair^^ a^^ gentle 
pathetic expsrasnon, bean&ul te i embrdiL 

mentte in which 
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people saw little of him but the work he did. His life had been 
wrecked by a Platonic, and quite innocent, affection for a married lady 
who had since become his wife, concerning whom he had got possessed 
by an idea, or, indeed, a series of ideas, which were altogether absurd 
and insupportable. He regarded her as the paragon of womankind, 
which she was not by long odds ; far otherwise than a paragon one 
might safely say. She was the daughter of a Eadical doctor, who 
married her to Taylor, a Radical and Socinian, an honest, simple sort 
of man, who had no doubt that the ideas which prevailed among this 
class of persons afforded a sufiScient solution for all the hard problems 
of life. 

W. J. Fox, who had a chapel in Finsbury where he patronised 
Peter and Paul as ignorant but well-intentioned persons, and delivered 
prayers which some one described as the most eloquent prayers that 
ever were addressed to (7nmii:U7ifj a^td lautjhiiuf) a British audience! 
Fox had probably the Taylors among his congregation, fit any rate, he 
came to know' that Mrs. Taylor, a vivacious little body, who found her 
life among the Socinians wearisome, and he told her that John Mill 
was the man among the human race to relieve in a competont manner 
her dubieties and difficulties. He brought Mill to see her; and Mill, 
who had probably before looked into^a woman’s face, was spell¬ 
bound. She was a shrewd woman, with a taste for coquetry, and she 
took posse.ssioii of Mill and wrapped him up like a cocoon. He used 
to go to her in all his trouble to be comforted, and in all his 
difficulties to be guided, and probably to be flattered a little besides. 

From that time all Mill’s enjoyments in life centred in her. 
Taylor remonstrated with lier on the extent to w’hich the intimacy 
was carried ; but she told him he might blow up the Louse if it 
seemed good to him, but she could not, under any circumstances, 
give up this friendship as she would probably call it. There weje 
children to be considered, and he thought he had better (uidure tin 

thing tlian make a clanumr and a catastrophe.The elder Mill, 

John’s father, James Mill, was a skilful and experienced man; while 
he was editor of a newspaper in London he. wrote a history of British 
India remarkable for its curious acquaintance with the laws and 
customs of the natives. It was a book still worth reading. John 
when he began writing used to produce long sounding essays on 
human aflairs. very clear in style and expression, and with bits of 
knowledge tf>o, even considerable bits at times, but, on the wdiole, not 
meaning much. Old Sterling, the thunderer, used to soy there was 
a good deal of sawdust in them. 

Mrs. Carlyle, who was present, .‘•aid Mrs. Mill W'as not the pink of 
womankind as her husband conceived, but a peculiarly affected and 
empty body. She was not easy unless she startled you with unex¬ 
pected sayings. If she was going to utter something kind and 
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affectionate she spoke in a hard stern voice. If she wanted to be 
alarming or uncivil she employed the most honeyed and affectionate 
tones. Come down and see us,” she said one day (mimickim/ her 
ione)^ “ you will be charmed with our house, it is so full of rats,” 
“ Rats! ” cried Carlyle. ** Do you regard them as an attraction ? ” 
“ (fdand) “ they are such dear, innocent creatures.” 

Mrs. Carlyle at the same time told me the story now sufficiently 
known of how the first volume of the “ French Revolution ” got 
burnt. When Mill suddenly appeared at Choyne Row to announce 
the misfortune, he looked so like the ghost of Hamlet's father, that 
she knew some catastrophe must have occurred, and exclaimed 
involuntarily, “ Gracious Providence, he has gone off with Mrs.Taylor 
but happily the misfortune proved to be a more remediable one. 

Carlyle went on to say that when he came down to London his 
intimacy with Mill was for a considerable time close and regular. 
The Sabbath bells were not more certain than Mill’s friendly visit to 
Cheyne Row. He could not account for this intimacy suddenly 
ending; neither had altered in fundamentals, nor were they further 
from agreeing than they had always been. 

I suggested that if Mill had heard his estimate of Mrs. Taylor thi.s 
would account for the change. 

Mr. Carlyle and I called on Mr. Mill, who states in his auto- 
l)iography the decision he came to on the proposal from Ireland.* I 
knew Mr. Mill from that time till his death, and regarded him as one 
of the most just, upright, and valiant of men. 

I’he Encumbered Estates Act threw a great deal of the land of 
Ireland into the market at this time at prices unexpectedly low; 
]. thought a national effort ought to be made to enable the occupying 
tenants to purchase these estates, and I framed a plan of a Small 
Proprietors’ Society for this purpose, which had the good fortune to 
secure the svinpatby and approval of Cobden, Bright, and Mill, and 
some of the best men in Ireland. It is to the prospectus of this 
Society Carlyle’s next letter refers. 

" CUKLSUA, Jpnl 2ti, 1851. 

“ DfciAit Dufcy,--I tliink your Prospectus jierfect; it has colour enough 
left; all you liave taken out of it is the angry controversial smoke, whatever 
could o))stru{!t the clearness, which is here perfect, thati of au object seen hy 
sunlight under the general azui'c; of the sky. Few things can seem iiiore 

* “In Ibis hummarv of mv untoward life, 1 have now arrived at the period at which 
luy tranquil and retired existence as a writer of books was to be exclianjred for tin: 
less congenial occupation of a member of the House of Commons. The proposal mado 
to me early in 18<J5 by some electors in Westminster, did not present the idea tv> me h.r 
the first, time. IT was not even the first offer I had received, for, more than t en years 
previous, inconsequence of my opinions on the Irish Land Question,'M r. Lucas and 
Mr. Duffy, in the name of the popular ^Mirty in Ireland, offered to bring me into 
Parliament for an Irish (Ktunly, which they could easily have done ; but the incom¬ 
patibility of a seat in Parliament, with the office I then held in the India Hous(', 
precluded even consideration of the proposal.’^— AuUMogruphy oj John Stuart MiU. 

VOL. Lxi. 2 a 
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creditable j certainly nothing at all in any best Irish programme we have 
lately seen. In reading, I almost feel a kind of desire to invest money in 
the s(dieme myself—if I had any money worth investing! 

“ At page 22 you speak of draining and improving (to the extent of main 
drains and roads) the estates you purchase, which, undoubtedly, is very 
proper so far, before allotting them: but you will have to specify the limits 
of that a little more, I suppose. The statement at this point of the Prospec^tus 
startled my attention as a new circumstance, perhaps some warning of it 
could be introduced about page 10 with advantago ? Indeed, I do mit quite 
know about tliose ‘ quarter sliares,’ whether to vote for them or not; nor, in 
fact, about any detail of the plan is my vote good for much. 1 used to 
believe immensely in small farms; and certainly the best peopU> of the 
labouring class I have ever seen lived in that manner : but tliere goes much 
more than a small farm to such a result; and failures enough (in an evci’- 
increasiiig proportion) have become manifest to me withal. Brief ‘ lie who 
is a free man ’ will do rather well in small culture, which is his true position 
if he is poor ; will in small culture or in big; but he who is * not free,^ 
again, whom Nature has made a fool and a slave (/.(?., too foolish and too 
.slavish feu- his difficult position), h^ will never do well, imloss, ixu haps, if 
well ordtref/ and cnmpellod ; and it is a pity to put any portion of our poor 
old Mother's surface under the conti'ol of such a one, if we coiiM help it. 
Democmci/^ here as elsewhoi-e, J clearly see, is not possible ; but, on the <ithcT 
hand, your ‘ aristocracy ~ <iood Heavens ! yon iiiu.st even do youi- best 
according to the day and hour. Surely, by this mctho<l, you may iKqx* to 
push out the liiiest of your Irish peasantry, these Uhelkst to be abk* to liv<’ 
as ‘ free men’ under our terrible pressures; and for every one of these yem 
can retain witliin tlie four seas gods and men will be obliged to you ! Tlie 
others they had l>etter go to America, or even to final chaos, than live as 
they have long been doing: I deliberately say ho. But they arc ra^t, 1 
believe, going either of tliese roads just yet; they are pouring over into 
Scotland and England (Watts steam engine is worth a million of 
O’Connells and stum])-orator ‘ Jib(jrators ! ’); and are fast making us all 
into one uniform mess of pottage, which X cannot but admit is fair to tiie 
Three Kingdoms and her sacrcl Majesty and Co.! Oh Heaven ! one tries to 
laugli at the things (in this poor epoch), and they aie terrible and sficrcd as 
the baling of the Lords right haiid upon Inicjuity and Qmmkery and 
l>oggery too kmg continued. 

“ Did you read a small octavo volume, idinost 150 yeai-s old (London 
170o, 1 think), called ‘Fletcher of Skiltoun’s Works’? I rejcoinmend it to 
you for a'couple of evenings. A proud Scotcli gentleman, a noble Scotcliman, 
he will show you an advocacy of ‘ Kcpeal ’ cc>n<lucted not a la Ktuinp-oi-ator, 
and yet not destined or deserving to succeed at all on those terms, also a 
Scotland not so unlike your present Iieland; on the wJiole, a variety of 
lather curious things, and the soul of a right gallant man for one, and will 
rejiay perusal well I promise you. 

** Your lady-critic is getting very wild ufion Leigh Hunt, woman, &c. <tc. 
Jieautiful alcoliolic steam too; liut it requires to be resolutely cooled, 
ri (stifled, and condensed, if we are ever to swallow it with satisfaction. 

‘‘ Atlicu, yours ever truly, 

T. Caiilvlk." 
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I may mention that this scheme came to nothing because it had 
the misfortune to include among its directors John Sadlier, M.P., 
who made his final exit from the world on Hampstead Heath, in 
circumstances familiar to the reader. He was chairman of a bank 
in England, and of another* in Ireland, and an attorney dealing with 
real property on a prodigious scale, and was supposed to be a buttress 
to the society. Wlien we were about to commence operations, how¬ 
ever, he wished to transfer our account to the two banks with which he 
was connected, from the Bank of Ireland announced in the prospectus, 
and to sell the society half a dozen estates which he had on hand, 
remnants I fancied of purchases which had not proved successful. As 
projector of the society, answerable to the country for its character 
and probity, I positively refused my consent. The majority of the 
directors, however, were disposed to support the man with great 
reputation for practical ability, and who carried the proxies of several 
capitalists ready to support our scheme. Thereupon I publicly 
rc'tired, specifying the need which had arisen for doing so, and the 
society gradually dwindled away and came to nothing. 

Among the friends whom I introduced to Carlyle during the Irish 
visit was Dr. Murray, Senior Professor of Theology in Maynooth 
College. He was a man of vigorous intellect and many accomplish¬ 
ments, peculiaily familiar with the English classics, and master of a 
style which has been rarely excelled for poignancy and lucidity. He 
wished to become an Edinburgh Reviewer. I asked Carlyle to aid 
him, which he did promptly and cordially. Here is his letter on the 
subject: 

'‘CllELSKA, JuHuai >/30, 1852, 

•* Dear Di kfv, * I will eheorfully dofill I can for T)r. Mun ay ; and indeed 
liave !di*(‘fi<ly as good .ns done so, of wliich I hope to coinnmnicate to you tlie 
issue iij a day or I ]ui\e described Dr, Miinay and his project to the 

editor in fpiotion this morning, and put tlie »]iiestion to him: Will you 
deliberately read his paper if he send one? By this means, taking part of 
t lie i*isk upon myself, 1 think the proldem may perhaps be a little ahn'dgedf and 
the risk of the other parties less. You shall hear at once what answer there 
is ; till then, keep silence, please. My conviction is that any deliberate essay 
of l)r. Mrirrav'swould deciiledly deseive the trouble of reading by an editor; 
and iloubtlcss .1 could so have managed it' in g(‘nera], and perhaps with this 
entjvngled blm^ and yelhnv in particular; Init, sis 1 said, it will Ixi surei‘, and 
may probably ho britsfer, to prcx ced as now. 

“Can you semi me, one of these days. Dr. Kennedy’s address—the doctor 
<»f wiiom I saw' so much in Dublin, who is Pitt Kennedy’s brothei-, and ^\llo 
li^•os somewdiere in the souihei'n outskirts, 1 think—a well-known man ? So 
haste about it, only don’t quite forget. 

“ I am truly sorry to hear tliat your land scheme has come to ruin in so 
provoking and paltry a nay. Tliere can nothing bo done, then, for the poor 
iri.sli people at present? Nothing by express enactment or arrangement; 
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but they must follow the dumb law of their positions, and sink, sink, till 
they do come upon rock ? I rather judge so; nothing considerable, either 
for tliem or for any people or object whatsoever *, all objects having got so 
frightfully enigmatic (hideous and uninUUigihUj as the old official maaha 
diop off them), and our chief interpreter of enigmatic realities being Lord 
John at this moment—an interpreter that probably defies the world for his 
fcdlow, if we consider where he is and when he is ? Well, there is no help; 
we must all got down to the rocks ; we are in a place equivalent to Hell (for 
e\ery true soul suid intoreKst) till we do get thither j there, and there only, 
on the eternal basis, can there be any * heaven * and land of promise for the 
sons of Adam (sons of Hudson, millionaire and penniless nlike, I ^clude). 
Thither must we, as God live—and God knows many of \is will have a good 
bit to go before wo arrive there, and will need considerable thrashing and 
tossing befoi-e the thaff be well beaten off us, I guess. It is the dismallest 
epoch, and yet one of the gi*andest—'like a putrid Golgotha with immortality 
l)eyoiid it; 1 do verily believe (in figurative language) comparable to a 
‘ resurrection from the dead.’ 11 is in siudi way I look at it, in silence generally, 
and welcome evcji a Brummagem Cromwell of the French as a, clear step 
foi ward. I'ivo-and-tlui ty years of Parliamentary stumji oratory, all ending 
i!i loss iliau nothing; now let us try drill-sergeantry n little oven und<*r tlu^se 
stul toi'ms ! T find the talk of Fiance to he, arul U) have been, much madder 
than even their silence is like to be. God is great. 

“ You are dreadfully unjust to what you call ‘ England’ in almost all you 
say about Ireland, and in general your interpretation of the former hated 
entity is altogether mistaken, too often (I .swear to yon) at once lainentalile 
and alisurd I I forgive it, as before, l)ut pray always it might alti r. ’rherc 
seems to me no possibility of profit in that direction. 1 liad a Iclt cu- from ?i. 
brother of Mitcdiel the other day, wlio dates Wasliinjjtim, :i.n 3ii(|uii*iiig 
struggling, ingenuous, and ambitious kind of nature, to wliom, ftJi* John’s 
sake, I made some rejdy. Adieu, I hope only for a few days. 

“ Yours alwaj^s, 

“ T. Caklyle.” 

Dr. Murray contributed to the EiHnhurffk Be.view for a brief period, 
during the editorship of Mr. Empson. When Cornewall Lewis 
succeeded him in the editorial chair,' he made objection to something 
in an article submitted to him, and Dr. Murray seized the occasion to 
retire altogether. In a note on the subject to me, he said: 

** A strong religious scruple got into my head about being connected with 
the Edinlmryh Hemew. Though professoilly a literary and political journal, 
yet, of late years especially, it had become rather theological—the theology 
being, of course, of a very bad stamp. It occurred to me that there was an 
impropriety in my contributing to such a periodical. I reasoned myself out 
of this—still I felt very uncomfortable, though keeping my uneasiness 
all to myself. There were four articles out of nine in the January number, 
and two in the hist number, more or less of this character, Lewis’s note took 
a heavy weiglit off my mind,” 
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Disraeli. 

At the General Election of 1852, I came into Parliament, and 
attended a winter session towards the close of that year. I visited 
Cheyne Row whenever it was practicable, and on Sunday afternoon 
had generally a walk with Carlyle in some of the parks. When he 
was not disposed to walk he had chairs brought to the grass plot 
behind his house, and tranquilly smoked a long clay pipe, with a 
friend or two sitting or standing beside him, to whom he talked at 
intervals. Later, when the Derby Government fell, we spoke of the 
event, I said, though I had voted against them, I could not help having 
a certain sympathy with Disraeli for the indomitable pluck with which 
he faced his enemies at the head of a party which distrusted him only 
a little less than the honourable gentlemen opposite. The Peelites 
seemed to hate him with a preternatural animosity, but I had never 
1- ird that he had done anything cruel or cowardly against them or 
iV one else. He was a political gladiator no doubt, as Bolingbroke 
i. nd Canning had been before him, but it was idle to complain that 
(10 struck deft blows at his opponents; that was his vocation. 

A base vocation, Carlyle observed. The case was not a perplexing 
one at all, it seemed to him. A cunning Jew got a parcel of people 
to believe in him, though no man of the smallest penetration could 
have any doubt that he was an impostor, with no sort of purpose in 
all he was doing but to serve his own interests. He was a man from 
whom no good need be expected, a typical Jew, ostentatious, intrin¬ 
sically servile, but stiff-necked in his designs. 

J'M diaholo detur, I interposed. Let it be remembered that he 
exhibited a generous courage on behalf of his race, in face of the 
fierce hostility of the party which he led. He was true at any rate 
to the interest and honour of his own people, which counterbalanced 
a multitude of sins; and I had a personal satisfaction in seeing a race, 
who were ])ersecuted for a sin committed centuries and centuries 
before they were bom, reassert themselves. 

They were, he said, paying for sins of their own, as well as of their 
ancestors. They were an impotent race, who had never distinguished 
themselves in their entire history by any estimable quality. Some 
of them clambered to what they called prosperity, but, arrayed in 
the showiest garniture, there was always an odour of old do* about 
them. They made great quantities of money up and down, and 
glorified the speculator who made most as the most venerabl| of mortals. 
When of old any man appeared among them who had something to 
tell worth their attention one knew how such a one was received by 
the Israelites, and their vices of character were intractable. 

In London I saw Carlyle under a new aspect. Among friends he 
was still simple and genial; but he was much run after by inquisitive 
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Americans, who got brief glimpses of him from time to time, and as 
they wanted for the most part to interview him, he got into the habit 
of uttering almost as soon as his visitors had settled down the sort of 
harangue on some great topic which they expected from hhn. At 
times his friends had to listen to long discourses of the same character, 
which were only an expansion of opinions they had become familiar 
with in conversation. Wlien he delivered himself of one of these set 
speeches his conversational manner disappeared, and his language came 
forth like a douche-bath, in a strong, unbroken stream, while, like 
the Ancient Mariner, he fixed the spectator with his glittering eye. 
l^his foaming torrent was as unlike the ripple of his familiar talk as 
Niagara to a trout stream. To arrest it was nearly impossible, and 
he was impatient of interruption, even by w^ay of assent, much more 
of dissent. The reader will probably like a specimen of this method, 
and here is one : 


An IIaiungi e. 

Decidedly the figments of opinion one encountered in every (jiiarter 
about Ireland were a perplexity to human reason. Ii’ishmen might 
be assured there w^as no one in England wished ill to Ireland, as 
they had come to -imagine. Quite the contrary, good men on all 
sidv 3 would applaud and assist any practical method for her relief. 
If he were given the task of lifting Ireland oiir of her misery, he 
would take counsel on all sides with men of practical knowledge on 
the best means of setting the people to work. He w^ould ask sncli 
assistance from I’arliament as might be necessaiy, and then carry out 
his scheme wnth unabating stringency. Whoever would not work 
must starve. He would begin with the workhouses, where men had 
delivered themselves up as bond slaves to society, by the confession 
that they could not exi.st by their own labour; and at the outset he 
>vould organise ilton. By-and-by he would transfer his workers to 
the Bog of Allan, or elsewhere, and bring them into contact with work 
to be done. Organisation was the. essential basis of success, and he 
believed every trade must finally get itself organised as much as it 
could, even the trade of authorship, so that each man would be put 
to the work he was fittest to do, and not left wasting his st-rength 
and spirit in a totally useless direction. If a wise scheme like this 
were opposed—as, indeed, it was sure to be—one might rely on the 
sense of the community for maintaining it. If the Ministry of the 
day set themselves against it, men of sense would say to them, Get 
out of that, you ugly and foolish windbags; do you think the 
Eternal God of Nature will suffer ymi to stand in the way of his 
work ? If you cannot open your eyes and see that this is a thing 
that must be done, you had better betake yourself elsewhere—to the 
lowest Gel|enria were fittest—there is no place for you in a world 
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which is ruled, iu the long run, by fact and not by chimera. This is 
the course which ought to be taken. Men of sense might get the 
thing done, but men of no sense not at all. In democracy there was 
no help. Universal suffrage might be worth taking, and then men of 
sense would discover the limited use of it. For his part, if he could 
consult his horses, he would certainly ask them whether they preferred 
oats or vetches, quite sure they were the best judges on that point; 
but if they presumed to question the propriety of the road he was 
travelling, he would say, ‘ No, my worthy quadrupeds, it is not to 
London I am going, but in quite another direction. I am going to 
Greenwich, for reasons too tedious to mention, and so let us set 
out without more delay.’ The notion of settling any question by 
counting blockheads, or referring it to the decision of a multitude 
of fools, was altogether futile. The wise man must ponder on the 
right path in the silence of his own heart, and when found take it 
though the whole multitude brayed at him with its many heads, which 
most probably they would—^for a time.” 

John Forster, who was present on one of these occasions, as soon as 
Carlyle paused, took the opportunity to assure me that there was no 
dislike of Irishmen in England, and no assumption of superiority. 

Carlyle said, if there was dislike, it arose from the way Irishmen 
conducted themselves in England. They often entitled themselves to 
tlisfavour by their private performances. Irishmen who knew better 
must teach these persons to live quite differently, and they ought not 
to feel the slightest necessity for championing blackguards because 
tliey happened to be Irishmen. The curse and destruction of Ireland 
was lier putting up silently—even contentedly, it would seem—with 
lies and falsities, and making heroes of manifest liars. Till this 
practice ended her case was hopeless. 

After an harangue tliere was generally a conversation on the subject 
of it. On such an occasion, Carlyle listened patiently to dissent, and 
justified or illustrated his opinions calmly. The Scottish peasantry, he 
said, were gifted with silent intrepidity and valoui*. Their constant 
submission to ilie Divine Will, and their strict veracity were qualities 
which it w'ould behove Irish jjeasantB to imitate, for, to say the truth, 
he had not found these qualities plentiful among them, nor the plain 
speaking which comes of honest thinking. 

I replied that he had never str^en an Irish peasant in his natural 
condition, ht‘ had only seen a population resembling a famished crew 
just escaped from a shipwreck; the Irish peiisantry were intrinsically 
]jiouB, generous, and veracious. The shiftiness and evasion which 
they sometimes exhibited- in the witness-box were the devices of a 
people harassed by cruel laws and harsh masters. They evaded, but 
they would not violate, the sanctity of an oath. I remembered 
reading, when a boy, the story of a peasant put into the witness-box 
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to give evidence against his own son, which clung to my memory. 
The son was charged with stealing a sheep at a famine period, and 
his father, a venerable and pious old man must, it was supposed, have 
seen the transaction. “ Did you awaken,” he was asked, “ on the; 
night of Easter Eve after midnight ? ” “ Yis, sir, I did.” “ What 

did you see in the cottage at that time ? ” God help me ! I saw 
my boy with a sheep between his hands; but oh! your Honour, it 
was for me and the little Michael who were starving that he took it.” 
The old man broke dowm, and the prisoner in the dock said something 
to him in a low voice in Irish. The judge asked to have it translated. 
“ Courage father, may'the Saviour protect you and all of us, you only 
do what is right, to tell the truth.” This was the Irish peasant in his 
natural condition. 

Carlyle said the stories current of them by writers of their own 
country gave the impression of an idle, reckless race, with a levil 
which was not agreeable, but painful, to contemplate. . 

I replied that one might as well judge England from the stories «f 
Tim Bobbin, as Ireland from the stories of Maxwell or Lever. 
Some of the most significant maxims I could recall were Irish 
sayings, which I heard from my mother w^hen I was a boy, and Irish 
legends revealing the deep sagacity which lay at the bottom of the 
national character. Here was one: In a dear summer, as the famine 
periods were called in Ireland, a small farmer was induced by his 
wife to send out his father to beg. The old man was equipped with 
a bag, a stall’, and half a double blanket, which the frugal house-wife 
prepared for him. After he was gone, she inquired for the moiety of 
the blanket to make sure he had not carried it off. When the house 
was ransacked in vain, the father thought of asking his little son if 
he had seen it. “ Yis, father,” the boy replied, “ I have put it by 
till the time comes when I’ll want it.” “ What will you want with 
it, Owen agrah ? ” inquired the father. “ Why, father,” replied the 
boy, “you see, when I grow up to be a big man, and Til be sending 
you out to beg, I’ll want it to put on your back.” 

Carlyle said it was a homely apologue intended no doubt to 
illustrate the force of example; we might safely assume that the old 
man was recalled from his begging expedition and put in the most 
comfortable comer of the cabin after that transaction. 

Yes, I rejoined, and he must remember it was the apologue of an 
Irish peasant; guod crat demmiMrandim. 


C. Gavan Duffy. 
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“ Dn List, tjocb nichl 'L-r Miinn doi» 'IV-ufel 
fe.'l /’,u li.'ilteii I ' --Fuonf. 


T he Emperor’s now notorious speech at tlie annual dinner of the 
Brandenburg Diet, on the 24'th of February Last, and the notifica¬ 
tion of the press prosecutions that are to follow it, have intensified 
the curiosity of public opinion in Europe, which for the last tliree 
years he has already largely monopolised. And yet neither speech 
nor threat of prosecution can lay claim to an originality whioli would 
justify so sudden an increase of interest. At most they combine with 
what has gone before to form a dramatic climax;: they may fitly 
be styled—“ le courormemeut d’un etrange edifice psychologique.” 
For previous speeches of the Emperor, rightly understood, harboured 
similar ill-considered ideas; and prosecutions for h''<c-inojMv have for 
years past belonged to the order of the day in Germany * It is the 
high standing of the persons who have this time spoken out (though 
if all were known, they are as nothing beside those who agree with 
them and remain silent), which lends exceptional importance to this 
latest ebullition, and seems to render an impartial glance at 
the events connected with it opportune. When thoroughgoing 
patriotic and monarchical papers, such as the Voloijm Gir,dU' and the 
Mi'f mhmr AUgmeine Zntmg adopt the tone they have now taken up ; 
when such men as Professor Helmholtz, Professor Delbruck,"!’ and Dr. 
Pachnicket speak out as^ey have done, and scores—yes, hundreds 

♦ Af^cording to the AlUjcmeinr. 4S8 persous were punished for A -f - 

majfMe in the year 1889 ; 554 in 1888 ; and ,540 in 1887. 

t 1‘rofessor Delbriick, in the March nuniho.r of VyrunHirin'. Jah'hikin r 
passionate feeling which ha« l>een excited by the .speech will not pass away. Tla* 
spi'ech itself may he forgotten, but the traditional sentiment ihut has been drowius! 
by it is lost for ever.’’ 

't Hr. J*aclmicke, member of the Reichstag, at Magdebnrg on the Ttb of March : 

“ Tin? Emperor cannot believe that his views alone pos.^ess dccisi\ e importance, 'j'lia.: 

whiild be impossible, for judicRil as well as for actual reasons.The time for all 

controlling geniirs is past.” 

VOL. Lxl. 2 H 
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of others no longer shrink from speaking in unison with them, it is 
time to ask, “ What does it all mean ? ” “ Where are things drifting 

to in Berlin, and in Germany ? ” “ Who is or who are responsible for 
the present state of affairs ? ” And finally, What are au fomi the 
personal characteristics of a ruler, who, on the morrow of Bismarck’s 
dismissal, was heralded by nearly all as a man of exceptional ability, 
and by many as at least a man of a strong character, possibly with a 
touch of true genius ? ” 

What it all means is easily suggested—namely, that the back of 
Germany’s character and intellect is ominously up, and most ominously 
so where it is as yet unseen. Men are heartily sick of this everlasting 
flow of phrases, which becomes more copious and more mischievous, 
instead of “ drying up,” as had been fondly hoped. For, if there is a 
country where on practical matters windy phraseology is viewed with 
detestation and contempt, it is Germany. There is a German saying, 
“ Raiif/e maehm gilt niaht^^ which translated means, ‘^It is against the 
rules of the game to frighten your adversary.” Thus, when the modem 
Hotspur calls out—“ Albrecht Achilles once said, I know of no more 
reputable spot on which to die than in the mi^t of my enemies,^’ 
they simply smile and think of Hany of Monmouth ; or, worse still, 
they whisper Eh ist niclU m gefuhrlich ” (there is nothing to be afraid 
of); “ men who are in the habit of dying in the midst of their 
enemies are never known to proclaim it beforehand.” 

It means farther, that the class of men (rf to*day, whose ancestors 
led Germany in her many struggles for priceless spiritual possessions 
in the past, and who form the cream of the intellectual culture of the 
country, are determined to oppose the threatened educational Kn ln- 
gang (crab movement) with might and main. The full meaning of 
this, if things were to com© to exti^emes, omy those can conjure up 
who know Germany fairly well. But things will not come to ex¬ 
tremes, at least not at present; it' needs no gift of prophecy to fore¬ 
tell as much as that. And this for two reasons: the Emperor has 
nothing like the necessary resources at his command to fight such a 
baittle as that would portend; and secondly, neitbe^r is he made of the 
stuff of those men who have fought similar battles bdbre. Thus 
things for the presimt will drif| back to about where they were a 
month ago—^that k to say, to that stage otjSi^pareiitly interesting but 
rudderless experiment, which has for bewildered all those 

who have no other me^ of judging the present than by endeavour¬ 
ing to fit it on as a logical outcome of the past. 

What next and most powerfully impresses us is the immense re- 
sponsibilify incurred by the advisers—seemingly non-adtriserB—who 
have succeeded Bismardc in the counsels cff the J^peror. It is 

* Albrecht AcbiUes was a notable Elector of Brandenbnrg : Bablic Speech of the 
Emperor/’ 1891. 
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significant that Herr von Bennigsen, one of the ablest men in Ger¬ 
many, is not among them. But Count von Caprivi bears a responsi¬ 
bility the load of which few will envy him. The ready gift of tongue 
and suave amiability of manner are his, and both qualities have, to 
our thinking, been unduly extolled—^particularly the latter, which is 
part of the flesh and blood of all Prussian oflicers of high rank. But 
what has met with scant notice is, the full significance of his being a 
soldier. He has bluntly said as much himself. He has said that he 
looks upon the duties of his position in the light of a soldier called 
upoit^to obey the order of his superior officer. No reproach can be 
pointed at a man who is simply incapable of having a of his own, 
or an opinion contrary to that of his supreme war-lord. It would 
in his eyes be a breach of discipline. In this Count Caprivi is con¬ 
sistent. But is such a man, despite all his versatility, the right man 
to put the brake on the exuberant fancies of his Sovereign ? We 
know that to do so is the necessary functioii of a responsible Minister, 
even in Germany, and we also know that Prussia’s greatest monarch 
since Frederick the Great was grateful to him to whom he had con¬ 
fided the task of doing so. Now, either Count von Caprivi has en¬ 
deavoured to check the Emperor, in which case he has been unsuc¬ 
cessful and ought to retire, or he has not tried, and consequently has 
not proved his fitness for the tremendous responsibility of which, so 
long as he holds his present position, he cannot rid himself. Hod he 
put his foot down when WilHam II. started issuing manifestoes with¬ 
out Ministerial counter-signature, the Emperor would have dropped 
the habit. Of this we are convinced, for though the Emperor has 
dismissed a Bismarck we do not for a moment believe that he possesses 
one-tenth of the tenacity of purpose Of his grandfather. 

And if Count von Caprivi is unequal to his task in this matter, 
one cannot expect more of lesser lights. Unfortunately, Herr von 
Butticher, although a man of great working capacity, and of un¬ 
blemished integrity and heart, is, through no fault of his own, not 
quite in such a position of independence his Sovereign, as to 

follow out what his keen understanding might doubtless tell him 
would be the only, right course to pursue. None of the other Minis¬ 
terial luminaries of Prussia possess sufficient weight for any successful 
attempt to control the exuberant verbosity of the Sovereign. 

Now with regard to the Emperor His intentions are as well 

known as his feverish energy has been widely extolled. But what has 
hitherto attracted less attention is the qne^cm, whence his good inten¬ 
tions, his restiess energy, draw their motive force ? What kind of 
energy i» thU ? TO Goethe’s words might well recur 

tons: woM, alldn mir fcUt der 

We want to know a little more abdbt the soil on which these 
1 hear the message, but lack faith in it. ” 
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qualities have grown, so that if we cannot yet judge the seed by its 
mature product, we may at least be able to guess whether it is 
' within the range of possibility that such soil should produce valuable 
fruit, and not only noisome weeds. 

Long before he had come to the throne the character of Prince 
Wilhelm had excited exceptional curiosity, and in many hearts an 
amount of sympathy which was accounted for by pity for his well- 
known physical defect, and the efforts he made to overcome its con¬ 
sequences. Great things were prophesied for him in sundry places, 
though it is difficult to recall to-day any oracle 6f undoubted weight 
on the matter. On the other hand, he had not long left the 
University of Bonn, when it was whispered that he was a man of 
little heart, of inordinate vanity, and capable of great want of 
consideration for others ; though all these qualities were dwarfed by 
an ever-present restlessness. He could not bear to be alone, or to 
have one hour not filled up with some plan or other. It was further 
hinted, that when his conduct in any way belied this estimate, it was 
simply a case of acting, in which all are agreed he is an adept. On 
one memorable occasion in Bonn he had no time given him to disguise 
himself and throw himself into an attitude. It was at an evening 
party, which Prince William honoured by his presence. The late 
General Herwarth von Bittenfeld presided with his niece, who may 
not have been either young or beautiful. In going in to supper the 
old General, according to social custom, requested Prince William to 
give his arm to his niece. Instead of the conventional thanks and 
bow, Prince William hardly concealed his ill-humour. So old 
Herwarth von Bittenfeld—one of those true-gritted Prussian fighting 
men to whom his Sovereign is still a divinity, but nobody else besides 
of much account—burst out before the whole company, “ G%t, dmn 
niclit I ” (All right, leave it alone !) and turning his back on Prince 
William, he led his niece in himself. 

In after years, among other things he was supposed to learn 
statecraft, and was placed for a time under a high administrative 
official, to familiarise himself with the technical routine of provincial 
administration. It is on record that this functianary, in answer to 
the query, what be thou^t of Prince William, replied: “ I can give 
you that in two words; Prince William is a modem being 
mfderTur Me,mh). To those who are familiar with the meaning of 
words fiom such a man, tMs is far from being a ffattering estimate. 
It implies superficiality, the love, of noisy notoriety,—^something akin 
to what Carlyle must have had in his mind’s eye, when fifty years 
ago he wrote: 

Examine the man who lives itt misery, because He does not shine above 
oth men; who g^es aljout producing himself, prurientiy anxious about his 
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gifts and claims ] struggling to force everybody, as it were begging every¬ 
body for Goers sake, to acknowledge him a great man, and set him over the 
heads of men ! Such a creature is among the wretebedest sights seen under 
the sun. A great man ? A poor prurient empty man; fitter for the ward 
of a hospital than for a throne among men. I advise you to keep out of his 
way. He cannot walk on quiet paths; unless you will look at him, womler 
at him, wiite paragi-aphs about him, he cannot live. It is the enipthms of 
the man, not his greatness. Because there is nothing in himself, he hungers 
and thirsts that you should find something in him. In good truth 1 believe 
no great man, not so much as a genuine man who had health and reiil sub- 
8tunc,e in him of whatever magnitude, was ever mucli tormented in this 
way.” 

In the first bnrst of enthusiasm from the credulous after the 
Emperor’s accession to the throne, any indication of eccentricity of 
manner was put down to the effervescence of youth, and excited the 
less attention as his personality was still dwarfed by the shadow of his 
great Chancellor. Thus the dismissal of Prince Bismarck may be said 
to have first put him on his own legs in more senses than one. Every 
Bisrnarck-hater in *poor envious Germany became in one night a man 
ready, under favourable conditions, to accept the young Emperor at his 
own valuation:—a task since proved to be beyond the digestive 
powers of all but the most robust. But for the moment there was at 
least “ cim Thai^' —action. Contemplative dreamers, and even persons 
who have hardly the capacity for dreaming vouchsafed to them— 
that is, most of us—are impressed by action. The maker of Germany 
liad been almost violently turned adrift, and public opinion applauded 
the doing of it! It is a sickening memory this, of the hyenas at work ; 
even the unsightly Yankee, fired by Imperial favour,, daring to con¬ 
tribute his discordant howl at the fallen lion to Transatlantic maga¬ 
zines. There was nobody there to tell the intoxicated people :—“ The 
dismissal of a Bismarbk might have been a supreme act of self-*denial 
in a strong deep-feeling nature, but in one of abnormal self-eonscious- 
uess and vanity it could be no proof of strength of character at all; 
only another instance of those who lightly *rush in where angels 
fear to tread.’ ” 

Still it wduld be manifestly unfair to argue that there were not 
two sides even to this question. Without trespassing beyond the 
limits set to ourselves and enlarging unduly on political matter, it 
may be granted, that on the morrow of Bismarck’s dismissal the 
young Emperor stood very high in the opinion of a large majority of 
lookers-on in all eountries. To many there was something fascinating 
in the idea of the young, generously impulsive, and withal ** strong” 
young monaroli, pinning his colours to the mast of sympathy for 
downtrodden toilmg mankind, and parting, at the cost of untold 
anguish, from tihe did, aristocratic, clasB-interest-hardened pilot. If 
ever a man had an opportunity it was he. Silence was the ally 
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he wanted in that moment more than the Deity: in reality he 
acted according to the spirit of neither. Ah, had he but kept 
silence! 

But as so often appears in the records of joyal romantic Liberalism, 
the wildest hopes flourished for awhile. Some apparently judicious 
measures too were brought forward, and luck, if not acumen, seems 
to have favoured him for awhile. His Imperial progresses through 
many lands had all the glamour of success—although it is whispered 
that in England, whilst uniforms were being changed and deputations 
received, and gala performances were in full swing, astute observers in 
high places had come to the conclusion that the busy young man was 
an over-rated article, and certainly not a well-balanced, still less a 
strong man. For all that, fortune seemed with him still; the dreaded 
Socialist party showed a rift in its ranks. For the Emperor is filled 
with a dread of the Socialists, such as all histrionic natures feel for 
those who make on them the impression of being seriously in earnest— 
not in words only. 

But this one positive result, the full consequences or insignifi¬ 
cance of which time alone can show, was far from satisfying the 
Emperor. “ Time ” is not the agent he relies on, or the material 
he works with ; he must hurry things on by throwing himself daily 
into the breach, under the influence of the spirit of the corporal who 
expects orders to be executed “ at sight.” He transplants the 
methods of the barracks to the green baize table of the Cabinet. 
Thus he gets too much in advance of ‘‘ time,” is soon out of touch with 
it, and will be forced to recede a bit or pay the penalty, as others 
have done before him. 

In the meanwhile the fear is spreading in Germany that the ultimate 
consequences of the Emperor's departure from Bismarck’s foreign policy 
will be disastrous j for a thorough reversal it is, notwithstanding the 
emphatic declaration of Chancellor Caprivi on the morrow of Bismarck’s 
dismissal, that the foreign “ course ” remained unchanged. But 
little public expression of this fear is heard because the press in 
Germany does not fulfil the same position as that of England in 
giving full voice to public opinion; and patriotism instinctively 
silences many who fear to discuss what they feel they are powerless to 
change. But there is a great deal of silent opinion in Germany: 
and it is this silent opinion which has been growing for the last two 
years, and has been quietly forming its own impartial judgment on the 
personality oi the momentary figure-head of the German Empire. 
!nie thoughtful section of the comftmniiy have new taken the 
Emperor at his own valuation, and their number Im iatiriy been 
increasing in geometrical progression, pariicnlarly m i^e sout^ 
Germany, precisely where founders of German unity were most 
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ittiaious to avoid future friction.* But tbe full extent of anxiety will 
possibly not be known until after Bismarck’s death; for, s^ as it is to 
have to say it, a portion of the German press still harbour so petty a 
resentment against the man who made their country great that they 
would rather submit to anything than point even indirectly to his 
irreplaoeability.” Still, it is this silent opinion which seems to us to 
outweigh in ultimate impcvtance all that could possibly be expressed 
outside the Fatherland. 

These unreported grumblers ^juestion the sincerity of the Emperor’s 
ben^olent interest in the working classes, which finds its daily 
expression in peripatetic sermons on the virtues of patriotic self- 
sacrifice, thrift, frugality, and contentment. They hear that his 
rough treatment and persistent snubbing of the wealthy aristocratic 
officers have been such that many of them have thrown up their com¬ 
missions and quitted the army in disgust. People do not sympathise 
much with these officers, but many persons ask: “ How does the 
Emperor’s example fit in with this crusade against extravagance ? 
For, on the other hand, they hear of extravagant projects for building 
an Imperial palace in Frankfort-on-the-Main (since abandoned), 
of expensive pleasure steamers kept up, of sailing yachts, of four 
million marks thrown out for a special train of carriages picked out 
in white and gold, and lastly of a brand-new cathedral to enshrine the 
tombs of the Hohenzollems and to cost the trifle of ten million 
marks. 

These unheard grumblers are farther of opinion that the personal 
importance of the Emperor has been largely the creation of the daily 
press, to the slightest expression of which he attaches abnormal 
importance, and with regard -to which he evinces a hyper-sensitiveness 
ijuite unique in a monarch, and all the more to be wondered at in a 
fellow-countryman, and presumably a student, of Goethe, who had 
such a contemptuous opinion of hyper-sensitive people. In publicly 
calling the exponents of the press (press-youngsters) 

the Emperor seems to have been both ungrateful and unwise. The 
press has a knack of unmaking its idols. It may unmake him, as it 
has unmade others before now in other countries besides Germany, 
and leave him stranded, neglected, diminished, only with the powers 
for harm his position canfens upon him, the power of nndoing the 
work of genius: 

For the Emptor’s powers of direct action, as embodied in the 
Constitution of the Empire, are in reality far than is 

thoroughly realised abroad. The pw'enmal journalistic choims about 

the German Bmperor being the conxmr'^atone of European peace is 
■ ■ ‘ . 

* According to an teliablo rep orts there has never been such deep«rooted uneasiness 
2ULd dissatisfacil^ iln^ngbo^ South Germany as at the present moment. 
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largely “ humbug.*' It can’ only be understood in the sense of a man. 
earning praise because he refrains from using his power of getting a 
light to his neighbour's house, knowing full well that if he did so it 
would infallibly involve the burning of his own. These peace pman- 
singers mix up the past and the present. Prince Bismarck enjoyed a 
prestige as guardian of the peace, which Germany to-day without him. 
has largely forfeited. For the initiative, the decision in these matters, 
lies to-day far more in the hands of France and Euasia combined, or 
even in those of Austria, than in those of Germany. And we hold 
to this view even though we may be of opinion that Germany might, 
still be able to face France and Busda for a time auccevssfully. But 
this view brings no comfort; it rather indicates a possible temptation 
to vanity egged on by infatuation or the stronger will of others, and^ 
thinking only of the success of the moment, only too likely be drawn 
to risk the future. The sense that such are among the possibilities 
of the future, and that they might not be unwelcome to a party in 
England, is one reason why the Emperor’s sudden friendship for 
everj- thing liinglish is viewed with mingled feelings in the Fatherland. 
Nor can even we ourselves lay much unction to our souls on the 
strength of the Emperors latest admiration for England and English 
things. It is only a mushroom growth of yesterday, a capricious 
reaction against former undisguised dislike and vilification. There is 
no character, no backbone in it. 

Hence distrust and pessimism as to these matters. And let it be 
borne in mind that when the Emperor speaks of “ My army,” as he 
does so often, it is only the Prussian army that can be meant. The 
application of the term to the German army could only imply a slight to 
those other kings and princes who are but his allies, and whose armies 
are only in time of war by treaty placed under the supreme command 
of tlie German Emperor. Thus such expressions are calculated to 
re-awaken that spirit of particularism which it has been the one aim of 
the creators of Germany to extinguish. 

The instances in which the Emperor, with all his good intentions,, 
has hurt men’s susceptibilities right and left, without the slightest 
excuse of a political object, are simply untold. Some months after 
Bismarck’s dismissal, a historical play called siem Herr” was 
performed at Berlin. The subject was the glorification of the young 
Elector of Brandenburg (known to history as the Great Elector), 
who, on ascending the throne of his fathers, dismissed his father’s 
wicked Minister, Of course nobody could fail to notice the 
singularly ill-chosen historical parallel; but it did not end there. 
Thci Emperor visited the performance night after night, applauding 
vociferously, and even went out of his way to ecsife marks of 
distinction on author and actors. This episode was in general dis¬ 
creetly passed over by the press at the time; the fruit was not ripe. 
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the cup not yet full. But for all that it wounded the feelings of 
many^ who, whatever their party, had retained unsullied the sentiments 
of chivalrous gentlemen. A more recent attempt to propagate 
political ideas by means of a stage play, which also found demonstra- 
tive patronage from the Emperor, was choked at its birth by the 
apathy of the public, who sat on the half-empty benches in disdainful 
silence, amid the boisterous applause of the Emperor. 

But all these incidents sink into insignihcance beside the disastrous 
record of His Majesty’s oratory. After posing for a while as a hater 
of 9lass privilege and ostentatiously favouring men of burgher birth, 
on a memorable occasion he suddenly ea^claimed, that the nobility were 
the “ Eddsten —the noblest of his country ; a sentiinent that would 
only cause a smile in England, but digs deep trenches of resentment 
in partially feudal, but largely and aggressively democratic, Germany. 

There are many who say that the Emperor’s irrepressible habit of 
after-dinner speaking is an exotic, one that he has learnt at public 
dinners in England, and with exceptional tendency to imitation, as 
distinct from origination, has transplanted to Germany, where it will 
never take root. For whereas in England the character of society and 
long political habit have enabled the public to take harmless after- 
dinner platitudes at their true value 5 in Germany they arouse resent¬ 
ment, possibly contemptj if they contain anything offensive or effusive 
—but never indulgent appreciation. They are foreign to the temper 
of the nation: anywhere else they might go down, but not there. 
Also, what little tiiste Germans have for phrase-making has been 
rendered very hard to please by the superb grit of Bismarck’s rare but 
sledge-hammer utterances. What could the Emperor's phrases mean 
to them after the winged shafts of the man who built up one great 
historical empire and humbled two others? 

The Emperor’s intellectual stock in trade is said to consist mainly 
of the gift of quickly grasping the outward aspect of many things— 
Aiifftmunijis0(dic. Thus, there is in him a specious, plausible affectation 
of acquaintanceship with literature, ranging from the works of Jules 
Simon to those Mark Twain—naval matters, military matters 
(statecraft goes without sayincr)—all this notwiLhstanding that his 
life has been short, and that he has not read a book for years. 
Indeed, of late reading has been physical impossibility, for all 
available time has been duly chronicled as Med up with hunting par¬ 
ties, yacht sailiugsy torpedo trips, railway journeys, festive banquets, 
christenings, weddiugs, funerals, manoeuvres, and such like efforts, 
for all of which there has ever been ample time and opportunity. 

But the glainour df it all saiheed for the time for endless reporters’ 
articles. It was just of a kind to dazzle and excite the admiration 
of the enthusias^c American who wrote home, after being the 
Emperor’s guest at the manamvres, that another Frederick the Great 
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was the least that the world had to expect. Men of that stamp do 
not stop to think, much less to listen, even* supposing that they 
have the faculties for doing so. Otherwise it might have dawned 
upon them, or been taught them, that such gifts are ever, except 
in such rare instances as that of Napoleon the First, the almost in¬ 
fallible signs of superficiality. And if listening had been cultivated, 
the following story might have been brought home from the mancBuvres. 
The field day is over, and the Emperor rides down the front, taking 
the report of each commanding oificer as he passes along the line. 
One of them in answer to the Imperial query had nothing to 
report. 

What, nothing ? 

“ No, nothing. Sire.’' 

“ Nonsense; I command yon to make me a report.” 

“ Well, then, if your Majesty commands, I must obey; and all I 
can say is, that the whole affair was one confounded mess.” 

That dilettantism must be the outcome of this superficiality, allied 
to a morbid craving for immediate tangible positive results all along 
the line, is self-evident. Everything is to go by the word of command; 
opportuneness, maturity of time, the one condition of all sound work, 
this is at once abolished ; it is not to be found in the corporars drill 
book. The consequences have not been long in showing themselves in 
more departments than one—let us say in every department. 

The record of this unfortunate dilettantism—spelling the outcome 
of good intentions and phenomenal energy, translated into concrete 
performance—is open to the inspection of him who runs. It traverses 
every field of the Emperor's manifold activity. The disastrous attempts 
to win French sympathies by tentative visits, by letters to painters' 
widows, &c., are still fresh in the memory of the public. The ill- 
judged premature dragging forth of poor Dt. Koch—the most retiring 
of men—under the garish lamp of publicity, to endow the world with 
a gratuitous boon (but see, it is I who have given it), is also sufficiently 
well known and appreciated. 

Of military matters it is difficult to judge. We are invited to 
believe that the aged, the used up, and the unfit have been weeded 
out; but we hear nothing of the approved capacities which have been 
shunted. For these men do not afr their grievances—like linen hung 
to dry—^in the sun of publicity. Silence on these matters is the 
golden watchword of such men in Prussia. And besides, the 
Emperor has a gift, almost amounting to genius, of loading with 
flattery those whom he has decided to cast out. But a straw may 
indicate the direction of the wind, and there are several such. 
All the cavaliy have been armed with steel lances, whereas in 
Austria lances have been totally abolished. Which is the right 
course ? No one can tell for certain, it is true. But the lances 
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themselves have been tested and are said to have failed in the 
manoouvres, for they break easily and cannot be as readily replaced 
as those made of wood. The small sword of the infantry officer with 
its leather scabbard has been abolished, and a heavy dragoon sword 
substituted. So that, whereas formerly the officer’s sword was a 
distinct symbol of the moral authority of the officer, for all officers 
are armed besides with revolvers (and that equipment seems to have 
answered fairly well in two great wars), the heavy sword is thought 
by many to be an unnecessary encumbrance. The Emperor in his 
spirit of imitation is even said not to disdain to take hints from 
] 3 nglish military arrangements, and is credited with the intention of 
introducing regimental canteens into Germany. It is to be hoped 
that he will stop short of introducing English adulterated bread. 

But the educational crusade crowns the edifice. It was originally 
intended to broaden the character of Germany’s youth. It has taken 
a strange road to attain that end. 

No wonder that jokes at the Emperor’s expense, the sum of which 
would fill volumes, are current throughout the land. One of them, 
referring to his mania for travelling, will, we think, even bear 
rendering into English : 

** All hail to thoe! In special train 
Still travel on and on again. 

When soon yoti do run off the rail, 

Youni huyry off to Bismarck then 
And we shall welcome him again.” * 

Yet his vanity is said to be such that he has no idea of the 
comments his eccentricities call forth. His faith in his personal 
irresistibility is said to be invincible. In fact so much so, that 
the shock of a discovery of the real feeling of a large section of 
the community might have serious mental consequences. Hence 
the superb nai‘vet <5 of his pose” on all occasions. Those who 
have watched it smile, when they read that the Emperor has con¬ 
sented to preside on such and snch an occasion. Why of course he 
consents: if is a necessity of life to him to preside, or to be doing 
something—by predilection something to be reported. Even during 
these northern journeys something must always be on the iapis^ 
practical jokes— de soci^U —or some weird eccentricity or other, 
to contribute to which a staff of bottie^holders and yam-spinners is 
necessary. 

Perhaps most ominous joint product of the Emperor’s vanity 

* Hell Ilir im Sonderavg 
Beisest noch ulcht genng, 

Beis'immer mebr. 

Wean Du dann bald entgleist 
Basch Du zum Bismarck eilst 
Holst ihn mis her. * 
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and superficiality combined is the Grosscnwahn** (megalomania) 
which he seems to be developing at an alarming rate. This is not 
sarprising» for megalomania—the disco&ed estimate of the relative 
properties of things—has something of a local chaiacter; it is 
among badly balanced creatures in Germany what is called spleen 
in England. Even Napoleon's was a simple nature until he became 
afflicted with this dreadful complaint, and yet what a Caesar’s head 
that man had! It is this megalomania which causes the deepest 
anxiety in Germany, because it is feared that it may lead to some 
irreparable piece of want of tact, and thence to war. Tor it is 
argued that, vanity being at the bottom of it all, and the Emperor find¬ 
ing he is unable to gain the premature immortality he thirsts for 
by peaceful prodigies, his restless nervous irritability may further 
increase, and degenerate into recklessness, and then his megalomania 
may blind him to the dangers he, and above all poor blood-soaken 
Germany, must encounter on the war-path. It would seem that the 
danger of this is largely increased when we bear in mind that there 
is a party in Berlin eager for war with Russia—the sooner the 
better,—and that the opinion of military men in Prussia in general 
is strongly optimistic as to its probable results. 

Therefore the Emperor's intended journey to Copenhagen in the 
coming summer is viewed with anxiety. It is even said that his 
sudden resolution with regard to the Guelph fund, without consulting 
the voice of the nation, let alone the man who was responsible for its 
sequestration, is only dictated by a wish to make his reception the 
more cordial at the golden wedding of the Danish royal couple, at 
which he is not wanted. Neither does it add to the popularity of 
this step, or lend weight to the argument of its opportuneness, when 
the Germans read that foreign potentates—notably the Queen of 
England—have urged the settlement. The Germans have the 
highest admiration for the Queen, as Queen of England, but they 
think they have no reason to desire her counsel in their own affl^irs. 

The proposed journey to Roumania is also not to the liking of 
mauy; for they remember the words of their great statesman, that 
the affairs of the Lower Danube are not worth to Germany “the 
bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier,” The Emperor evidently 
sees German interests on the Danube, as elsewhere, through a 
different glass to that of his former Chancellor, 

This incapacity for seeing the due proportions—rthe fitness of 
things—also shows itself in other matters besides politics; be they 
important or trivial, as long as they admit of personal treatment, 
there the idiosyncrasy is apparent. Hence endless incongruiUes and 
instances of maladroitness, of wounds that fester on long after they 
have slipped the memory of him who had inflicted ^exn. Such 
instances are indeed so numerous as to make selection a difficult 
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matter. Last summer all Germany was fed with accounts of the 
reception of the Emperor in England, and of the lavish distribution 
of presents—^the inevitable portraits included. In the autumn the 
Emperor was a guest of the town of Erfurt during the manoeuvres. 
£5000 were spent on his reception there. Yet he hardly deigned to 
smile on the city fathers assembled to greet him, and—a most un¬ 
usual thing in Germany—left the town without conferring a single 
token of his favour on anybody. This is but one instance of marked 
slights alternating with disproportionately lavish prodigality. In 
facts it is said to be not easy to avoid being decorated or snubbed by 
the Emperor. 

A most pregnant example of both was his slighting conduct on the 
occasion of the jubilee of Professor Virchow, contrasted with his 
going out of his way, immediately afterwards, to distinguish Professor 
Helmholtz, whom, by the way, he saw the other day, in the unwelcome 
part identified with the words icai o-v, tejcvov ” among the Berlin 
professors protesting against the proposed Education Bill. It is not 
necessary to know a man such as Professor Helmholtz personally, in 
order to feel sure that a compliment to him implying a slight or a 
reproach to his distinguished colleague must have lost a great deal 
of its value. 

Hut there seems to be method in this procedure, for it was only 
yesterday that the Emperor addressed words of flippant, ironictd 
banter to a deputation of professors of the University of Halle, such 
as these men are not likely to forgive in a hurry, even to an Emperor. 
For the German professor is a gentleman who has a very keen sense 
of his personal honour and dignity, which he does not easily lose sight 
of, even in the presence of royalty; and the traditions of his class 
justify him in holding them above every attempt at slight or con¬ 
tumely. But this tone of undergraduate banter, which the Germans 
know under the term of " Bwrschikoses Benehmen*- and which the 
Emperor adopts, as the humour takes him, with the highest as with 
the humblest, has already had worse thim personal results. It is 
indirectly answerable for the large increase of an oftemdve type of 
German, formerly unknown. No wonder, when the Emperor incul¬ 
cates beer drink^ and rapier-play as the means of attaining id^ls 
in life ! And this in the grandson of a man ^whose urbanity towards 
all was proverbial $ who at his death was said, with some justice, 
never to have conferred distinction on an uUwbrthy person, even in 
fields of activity be^^nd his knowledge. Gould anybody say as much 
of the grandson to-day? But William the i^rst not only took 
advice: he Mew wkenoe to^ 

In nothing has his successor’s indiscrimmate want of tact, in com¬ 
bination with the love of pose ’’-Hhe artificiality of fteling of the 
bom actor—^shown to greater disadvantage than his relationiship to 
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the late Field-Marshal Moltke from the moment of Bismarck’s dis¬ 
missal down to the death of the former* It was of a nature to make 
one doubt the sincerity of what seemed to be his most genuine 
utterances and actions. Poor old Moltke had to accompany his 
Sovereign by day and by night on his excursions, and everybody 
could see through the transparent motive. In fact it disgusted many 
to see the old gentleman’s courtierJike devotion to his young Sovereign 
thus taken advantage of, and some are still of opinion that these 
ridiculous journeys hastened Count Moltke’s death. But the climax 
was reached when the news of his death—meetmg the Emperor on 
one of his many excursions—^produced the following telegram:— 

I am amazed; I have lost an army; I am coming back! ” 

Was ever the first personal pronoun used with more damning 
effect—and that too, by a man whose kind-hearted father on coming 
to the throne thrilled all hearts by his simple words ? How easily, 
one would think, might the son have imitated his father on this 
occasion ! What could the shrewd Berliners think of the Emperor's 
tears at Moltke’s bier, after those pronouns? Besides, they knew 
that the eagle-eyed Moltke was not the scwrt of man people easily cry 
over—least of all a born actor! 

And yet with the German Emperor, as with all things human, 
there are lights as well as shades. He is insensible to the attraction 
of money, though unfortunately not equally so to the things that 
money can buy. There can be no doubt that he possesses a certain 
love of justice and fair play, as far as it does not interfere with the 
gratification of his vanity. Thus the reformed income-tax was un¬ 
doubtedly due to bis belief that the wealthy cliuisea escaped their fair 
share of taxation. Also it draws our sympathies towards him to bear 
in mind that he has often been the subject of malicious libel and 
slander—^poisonous weeds that .iionFish luxuriantly in Germany—and 
this without the slightest justification. The legend of his heartless 
conduct to his mother has even reached the English shores. To 
discuss such things in one less ec^er for the light of publicity himself 
would seem to savour of bad taste, for they are moi^ly beyond the 
ken of outsiders, and most certainly beyond their judgment. But the 
Emperor’s personaEty is so exceptionid that we feel no diffidence in 
insisting on the groundiassness of these tides. The real fact of the 
matter is, that his ^^rong-willed mother used grievously to outrage 
his vanity by ordeiing “ Willie ” about long after he had come to the 
conviction of his divine mission. Even now the Emperor has un¬ 
consciously a feeling of profound awe—^yes, of jealousy—for his 
mother; and if she would only frankly acknowledge the heaven-sent 
Evangelist—the Great Man—in her son “ WiEie,” ihere is nothing 
she could not do with him. But his mother is a proud and obstinate 
woman* 
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More serious are the doubts that have been expressed with regard 
to bis qualities of heart. Frederick the Great had little heart, but he 
was above vanity. Yanity is a mortgage on the heart, as it is on the 
understanding. We believe the Emperor to be endowed with as 
much heart as his vanity leaves room for and allows him to possess— 
heart of an emotional, surface kind. An exaggerated boisterous 
homie seems to monopolise the place in his system which German 

Gemiith ” held in that of his finer-strung father. 

To sum up: his whole demewiour is at variance with the one 
imperative quality to which Lord Macaulay {efers in his essay on the 
Earl of Chatham: He was an almost solitary instance of a man of 
real genius, and of a brave, lofty, and commanding spirit, without 
simplicity of character.” 

Do the Emperor’s flatterers lead him to believe that he is another 
such rare exception ? There is yet a sphere in which he can do 
sound work of the highest order; and this at once—over night—in 
a single day. It is of the kind the German poet extolled as being 
far and away nobler than the slaying of dragons. It is the fight 
which not only the German Emperor, but each of us must wage, if 
he would conquer the spirit of crass self-advertising egotism which 
more or less pervades our time. 

This is the only way to attain what the Emperor has himself 
declared to be his aim, and the distinguishing feature of his best 
ambitions : the being abreast of the time,” and thus being able to 
direct the course of events. But to do that you must conquer your¬ 
self before you aspire to the mastery of others. In his special case 
it would mean to conquer this restless energy in the cause of self- 
glorification, to subdue within reasonable limits this excessive vanity 
which, like the naked dcsh of the beggar, peeps out beneath the rags 
of his Titanic energy, these publicly vaunted good intentions. This 
would be a fight, compared with which his diplomatic duel with Prince 
Bismarqk would be child’s play. It is sad to think that he would 
have to fight this battle alone, single-handed, alone in communion 
with the Dei^ he so often invoked. 
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H owever good Mr, Gladstone’s reasons may be for maintaining 
reserve as to his next Home Rule Bill, and 1 do not question 
their soundness, no reason presc^bes a similar reticence to his imoflicial 
supporters. Before the United States adopted their Constitution, every 
point underwent a piercing and protracted criticism. Exhaustive 
discussion made easy a new departure of great inherent difficulty. 
Our task in Ireland offers perplexities, less numerous but more for¬ 
midable: to apply a written Constitntion where such a thing is 
unknown, piecing it into a very ancient fabric without marring the 
original structure, in face of an apparently irreconcileable opposition 
in one island, abetted by a most powerful party in the other. If this 
is to be done, people must first become familiar with various bearings 
of this question, what changes are possible, and how they can be 
effected, their several drawbacks ^nd advantages; lest an electorate, 
not usually studious of detail, and unprepared by previous instruction, 
be startled by discovering too late some unexpected corollaries of the 
principle they have affirmed. For Home Rule in any shape is an 
affair far from simple, aboonding, indeed, in problems that afford 
considerable opportunities even for legitimate attack. I propose 
accordbgly to state the difficnlties and theb solution,^ as lliey have 
presented themselves to my mind, regoodiing temporary expedients 
less than final results. 

Those who contemplate a reconstruction of our Parliamentary 
system must take into account how the fabric grew^ and where and 
why the growth has stopped. It is the outcome of a gri^md process. 
England, to begin with, by several steps at intervals^ ^thered into 
the House of Commons representatives of her own entire area. 
Wales first sent members in 1535, the county of Chester in the same 
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jG&T, Durham in the reign of Charles II. Then came legislative 
union with Scotland in 1707, a great increase of duties to Parlia¬ 
ment. In 1800 the Irish Parliament was in its turn incorporated in 
the British Parliament, thenceforward the sole legislative authority 
for all three kingdoms. Af this point all attempts at further enlaig* 
ing the area of direct representation in Parliament ceased. Vast 
territories have accrued to the Crown, some by conquest, others by 
settlement. At first all were governed more or less despotically; of 
late years many have acquired complete freedom, but always with a 
septate legislature. Men speak of Imperial Federation, but no 
advocate of that project thinks of fusing Colonial Legislatures into 
our own. Eeason and nature forbid any further centralisation of 
that kind. 

It is of capital importance for the purpose in hand to appreciate 
the true position of even our most favoured colonies. Many varieties 
of government prevail under the British flag, from an elaborate federal 
system in Canada to a sheer despotism in India. But no line of 
demarcation is so deep as that dividing the United Kingdom from 
every other British possession. Ko colony has a voice upon any 
question of peace or war, any point of foreign policy, the management 
of other dependencies, the acquisition of new or the abandonment of old 
territory, or anything outside its own borders. All colonies are dis¬ 
entitled to representation m Parliament, yet bound to obey its enact¬ 
ments. On the other hand, their expenditure is equally limited. 
Practically all the cost of military, naval, diplomatic, and other 
Imperial establishments falls upon the United Kingdom, for such 
partial experiments at self-defence as some colonies have undertaken 
are local as well as voluntary. 

At one time, when ideas upon these subjects were more crude, 
proposals were advanced for placing Ireland in the position of a 
self-governing cdony. And l^fore any other point be decided as 
to Home Buie, we must first settle ^at question: Is Ireland to 
become a colony or to remain a part of the United Kingdom ? 
The reasons gainst the former alternative are overwhelming. 

Owing to her proximity, Irdand haa always been as much associated 
with our common fortunes as Scotland/and has furnished for the 
common glpd quite her share of soldiers and sailors, and oertainly a 
full share of statesmen, lawyers, doctors^ divines, and other lettered 
classes. A large Irish working population is spread over Great 
Britain. Ireland has had a common purse with na now for ninety 
years, and, unhappily, also a common debt. Even before 180Q she 
accepted the dul^ (^ contributing to war expenditurOp She is within 
sight of our shores. Hostile invasion of Great Britain would bring 
imminent diuager to Ireland; and invasion of Ireland would bring 
imminent danger to Great Britain. Such an event as the conquest 
you LXi. 2 I 
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of either island would paralyse, if not destroy, independence in the 
other. Now none of these things can be said of any single colony. 
No colony has been associated with oar domestic, though all partake 
our Imperial, fortunes. No colony, except New South Wales, 
and that on a solitary occasion, has furnished any substantial 
number of soldiers or sailors. Cobnial statesmen and other men 
of learning are reared for home consumption. The number of 
colonists resident among ns is insignihcant. We have never had 
a common purse with any colony, or a common debt, or received from 
them, except in a most limited and trifling degree, any contribution 
to outlay incurred for the common benefit. All of them a|6 at an 
immense distance, and although some smaller dependencies might fall 
into the hands of a victorious enemy, the remainder could protect 
themselves, even if Great Britain were subdued; while the conquest 
of any among their number, dishonouring as it would be, could not 
produce actual danger to Great Britain. To these must be added 
other equally important considerations. Colonies have a modem, 
Ireland a most ancient, hold upon our interests. Colonies have their 
own laws and customs, their own problems and difficulties, a different 
climate, strange neighbours, and sometimes an almost cosmopolitan 
population; Ireland resembles us in laws, and largely in manners, 
has kindred problems, a similar climate, the same neighbours, and a 
population wholly European, of which every racial blend has its 
counterpart within England and Scotland. Alike from historical, 
geographical, and racial canses, our relations to Ireland must be 
different from our relations to any colony. This conviction is 
universal. 

Much of the hostility encountered by Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 188G 
was due to a misgiving that it did violence to this very conviction by 
excluding Irish members from Westminster. Such a project might 
ease Parliament of much vexation, and gratify those who fancy that 
Irishmen alone can be obstructive and unmannerly; but it goes a 
considerable way toward obliterating the constitutional difference 
which at present discriminates Ireland from any colony, and rests 
not merely upon laws that can be made and unmade, but also upon 
natural and traditional features that cannot be effaced. Bepresenta- 
tikm at Westminster is a symbol of this difference. It' %^ a true 
instinct which demanded its continuance. Upon this solitary point 
all sections of opinion are, or at least have been, at one. Mr. 
Chamberlain denounced the clause for excluding Irish membera as 
hk main ground of opposition. Mr. Gladstone regarded the exclusion 
as temporary. Mr: Parnell considered it a blot upon the Bill. 

If yon exclude Ireland from representation at Westminster, how¬ 
ever truly you may still profess to maintain the Union, you do thereby 
alter her status: she no longer has a place in the inner circle, or a 
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voice in supreme control; but, from being a part of tibie nucleus in 
^ich all power resides, dwindles to an item in a miscellaneous 
aggregate of dependencies to wkich she has hitherto had a share in 
giving the law. The Union would still be maintained, it is true, 
but it would be a Union of a somewhat different character. And 
there are grounds of objection in purely monetary considerations. If 
Ireland is no longer to partake of rights belonging to an integral 
part of the United Kingdom, how can she be expected permanently 
to share in correlative obligations ? This touches the most vulnerable 
part* of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. While excluding Irish members, it y^ 
imposed upon Ireland a fixed annual contribution towards Imperial 
establishments; thus placing Ireland, at all events for a .time, in a 
position wholly anomalous, and less favourable than that of any self- 
governing colony : unequal to Great Britain, because deprived of the 
privileges; unequal to a colony, because saddled with the burdens of 
empire. 

Such an exclusion could hardly have been, indeed was not 
expected to be, permanent. No doubt important considerations 
recommended it; historical, because it approximates to Grattan’s 
model; practical, because for some years Irish members had been 
an irritating and disturbing element, and the £sct of their dis¬ 
appearance might, on a superficial view, redeem any number of 
theoretical imperfections. But, though momentarily silenced, in time 
remonstrances would have come from Ireland, shaping themselves 
into one of two demands, either for a release from Imperial charges, 
or for a re-admittance to Imperial councils; of which the former 
would have been the more probable, as importing present pecuniary 
relief to a poor country, and the latter certainly the more welcome as 
■evmcing a desire to make common lot with Great Britain. One dr 
other must have been conceded, and we should have been again 
face to face with the problem which confronts us now—.How best 
may Ireland be incorporated with us for Imperial puiposcB, self- 
governing for her own ? 

Mr. Gladstone’s project of excluding Iririi members has now been 
authoritatively abandoned, but tiiat ab^donment has funtiled in its 
attendant train of fresh diliculties a very tolexable apology for the 
original |loposal. Imagine a Farliainent assembled in Dublin for 
Irish burineas, and Irish members in popula¬ 
tion, say 75j srill ^mmoned ito Westminster, as now to 

vote upon all occaaioits. Quite ti^t where fereij^ or other common 
business of the whole United Kixigdom is concerned;^q wrong 
where purely EngHsh or S(X)tri Ecr .75, or a section of 75 

members m^lit easily turn the , scale on impoitant divisions, and 
daily control our home policy and Government, with no corresponding 
control by English or Sottish members over Irish pdicy * or 
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government. IHustration gives a clearer impression than argument. 
Take the case of denominational schools, a subject surrounded by 
sectarian jealousies in both islands. It would be strange that in 
Boman Catholic Ireland a settlement should be made without England 
being able even to whisper a preference; whereas in England, 
divided between two conflicting Protestant policies, the decision 
should hinge upon Irish Homan Catholic votes. Like examples 
might be indefinitely multiplied, but one will suffice. 

So much for the inconvenience in practice of this arrangement. In 
principle it is also objectionable. Members are returned to give 
effect to th^r constituencies’ wishes in matters that concern them; 
here members would be giving effect to those wishes in matters that 
do not concern them. British ascendency in Ireland would be 
replaced by Irish ascendency in Great Britain. Pocket boroughs 
were disfranchised in less advanced days, because the will of genuine 
constituencies were thereby overridden at the bidding of individuals; 
yet these pocket boroughs could at least claim to be situated within a 
district and inhabited by persons, however few in number, directly 
affected by the legislation which they contributed to make. In the 
arrangement under discussion a phalanx of free lances returned by 
Irish constituencies would be enabled to make laws neither directly or 
Indirectly affecting their constituents. It is unprecedented to obtrude 
into a representative assembly, an extraneous element not elected by 
those whose business it transacts; the anomaly is halved, not 
removed, if that element is elected by those who are concerned only 
in half of that business, and unconcemed in the remainder. 

An argument deserves notice which has sometimes been used in 
answer to the foregoing or kindred criticisms, namely, that after 
Home Hule is granted Irish members may still legitimately vote upon 
purely English affairs, seeing that the BritiEdi Parliament would still 
maintain its supremacy, and thus be able to legislate upon purely 
Irish affairs. This view is founded upon an imperfect appreciation of 
what is meant by supremacy, or upon a covert design so to limit 
Home Hule in its operation as to deprive it of all its grace and most 
of its value. 

Jurists lay down that the British Parliament is a soveraign Parlia¬ 
ment, whose sovereignty over all Her Majesty’s dominions is inalien¬ 
able even by itself. This is merely another way of saying that our 
Parliament, unlike most otibiers, may pass any laws it ifleasea or repeal 
any laws it may have passed; whereas in the United States, for 
example. Congress has its limits of jnrisdiction, as have all the States 
legislatures; se that if the former trenches upon tiie domain of the 
latter, or the latter upon the domain of the former, any dtisen may 
snap his fingers at laws so unwarrantably enacted by either; they are 
not laws, but nii^toiy and inoperative proclamations. Otherwise with 
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tmr Parliament. If it enacts Home Rule in 1893 it may repeal or 
qualify that enactment in 1894, or if it precludes itself by statute from 
passing laws for Ireland to-day, it may, by repealing that statute, re¬ 
acquire the power to-moj^row. No Act of Parliament can secure 
Ireland permanently in tiie position of a State in the American 
Union, whose rights are co-ordinate, so far as they go, with those of 
Congress, and cannot be withdrawn (as they were not conferred) by 
Congress or by any method except violence. In Great Britain the 
Gonstitation is the creature of Parliament, or of custom, which Parlia¬ 
ment may over rule; in the United States, Congress and State Legis¬ 
latures are the creatures of the Constitution. Thus it is that the 
supremacy of the British Parliament remains unimpaired whatever 
measure of Home Rule be given to Ireland: it would be the same 
were Home Rule given to England or Scotland ; either could be re¬ 
pealed, and in this sense all three kingdoms are upon a precisely 
similar footing. Once appreciate what is really meant by the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and it is no longer possible to 
argue that its continuance offers any equivalent to Englishmen or 
Scotsmen, in return for a daily exercise by Irish members of a right to 
make laws for England or Scotland, while Irishmen make their owr 
laws without interference in Dublin. Supremacy indeed remains in 
such a case over Ireland as over England, but in practice Dublin has 
a good deal to say at Westminster, while Westminster has nothing to 
say at Dublin. 

But in the argument 1 am canvassing the term supremacy ” may 
have a very different meaning. It may mean that Home Rule is 
indeed to confer upon an Irish Parliament a power of making laws, 
but under such conditions that these laws shall be reviewed, allowed, 
or disallowed at Westminster. Those who fear or hope for such a 
consummation lay stress upon Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that an 
iri^ Parliament shidl be a subordinate ” Parliament, as if that im¬ 
ported a supervision by some higher assembly; whereas it merely 
means that constitutionally we cannot create any legislature within 
the British Empire which shall be in law exempt from the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament as already defined, although the practical 
use of that supremacy may be restricted. Now it is undeniable that 
if the prooeedmgs of an Irish Parliameht were in practice subjected to 
supervision at Westminster, &glaad and Scotland would possess an 
ample equivalent for the interfezenoe of members in their affairs. 
It is equally undeniable that, in pc^t of equity, if they are to exercise 
that Bupervisiou, they must submit to ^t interference, or Ireland 
would be the c^rive^ equitaleiit. • So two things, both 
of them irritating and inconvenient, are to be accepted, though neither 
is desirable, lest either unaccompanied by the other should inflict an 
inequality. Bogged ITnionism is m intelligent attitude in comparison 
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with a half-hearted, craven policy which would concede the shadow of 
Home Bale and deny the substance. Three main considerations, apart 
frona historical claims of justice, point to the expediency of Home Buie; 
the necessity of relieving congestion of business at Westminster, of 
shaping Irish policy in accordance with Irish aspirations, of healing 
internal antipathies in Ireland engendered by a long ascendency of 
one class and one creed, removable only by associating all classes and 
creeds in a common responsibility. Conceive the folly of a measure, 
which should exhaust Westminster by furious controversies prepared 
with unlimited time to command at Dublin; perpetuate the super¬ 
session of Irish opinion by British votes, first carefully providing that 
it should be solemnly formulated befi>r6 being crushed; and inflame 
antipathies, by fanning them to white heat in inconclusive debates in 
Ireland, and then transferring the combat to this country, where 
acrimony would be stimulated by a sense that the responsibility 
of decision rested with others. Far better to blunder on as now 
than call into being such a pandemonium. If Home Buie is to 
be given at all, it must be in such a form that the British Parlia¬ 
ment, while retaining its inalienable supremacy, should leave Ire¬ 
land really to manage her own concerns. But, if that be done, it 
cannot be just that Irish members should vote upon purely British 
questions. 

No one gainsays these difficulties, though some minimise them as 
only formidable in theory. It is said that Irish votes would be 
divided and largely neniralise each other. Possibly, but not in 
troubled times, nor can such things be left for long to chance. Or, 
it is said that Irish members would themselves decline to vote where 
Ireland was not ooncemed. Why then give them a right to do what 
proper feeling would lead them to refrain from doing ? That thqy- 
would in fact refrain is more than I can credit. But assume it for 
purposes of argument. Even so our embarrassment would not dis¬ 
appear ; we should only.be remitted to another perplexity. 

A self-denying ordinance of this kind would have (if observed) 
precisely the same effect as a lej^l prohibition. We must consider 
then what would follow if Irish members, either voluntarily or in 
deference to law, abstain from voting upon purely English and Scottish 
business, intervening as now in all other matters. In that case the 
House of Commons would be split into two sets, one partaking in all 
debates and divisions, the other only in a. limited number of debates 
and divisions. This would be emt^rrassing, unless accompanied by 
corresponding change in the executive* 

As things are now, one group of Ministers is responsible both for 
Imperial and domestic policy aEke in legislation and administration, 
resting for suppmt upon the whole House of OommoDS, whose dis¬ 
approval upon one important point involves resignation of ofQce. Now 
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if the House, upon which Ministers depended, were to consist on some 
questions of 642 * members, on other questions of 567 (Irish members 
withdrawing), manifestly Government might be in a majority on 
Monday, and in a minority on Tuesday, without any change of opinion 
having occurred in the interval. And if, resigning upon their defeat 
of Tuesday, they were replaced by their rivals, new Ministers would 
soon incur a like disaster, though upon a different question. 

What consequences might flow from such a system, were the ex¬ 
periment hazarded, may be easily seen. A recurrence of Ministerial 
crises would be found intolerable. Ministers cannot do business if 
they are mere creatures of a few months; they would gradually be 
compelled to defy the hostility of the House upon one class of subjects 
or another; it does not much signify which, though probably that 
majority would be respected which had control of supply. Either 
choice would lower the House of Commons, whose admonitions have 
heretofore been equivalent to commands, and proportionately aggrandise 
the Crown or the House of Lords. Suppose, for example, a Conservative 
Administration, supported by a minority in Great Britain large enough 
to be converted into a majority when Irish members are counted. 
Inasmuch as effective legislation on any scale can be passed only by 
governments, who have most of the time of the House, the Liberal 
majority in England and Scotland would be powerless to carry their 
cherished reforms. Or, if the hypothesis of a Conservative victory in 
Ireland be deemed too extravagant (though I know not why it should 
be a few years hence), reverse it, and suppose a Liberal Administra¬ 
tion, supported by a minority in Great Britain, large enough to be 
converted into a majority by counting Irish members—Great Britain 
would then have to endure an uncongenial management of her inter¬ 
nal affairs by Ministers reprobated by her representatives, and neces¬ 
sarily indifferent to that reprobation ; ,for resignation could only lead 
to another equally flagrant anomaly—tenure of office by a government 
displeasing to a majority of the entire House of Commons. 

These arguments and illustrations do not exhibit all the situations 
that might ensue, but they establish one cardinal conclusion; that 
if, under Home Rule, Irish members remain at Westminster, their 
presence necessitates a r^djustment of the Ministerial system. We 
can then no longer retain one group of Ministers, united in a common 
destiny, transacting both Imperil and domestic business. 

No limitation in number of Irish membm would avert the in¬ 
conveniences already described, though diminishing the frequency of 
their occurrence. 

Thus are we driven to consider whether the Ministerial system 

* I taJce 642 mtiiben; as a fall house on the hypothesis, before made, that 75 mem¬ 
bers, instead of 103, would represent Ireland after Homo Buie. The argument would 
be just the same whatever were the proper number; but for clearness I have adopted 
a fixed number, 
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admits of change. Is it possible, without injury, so to relax the 
bonds uniting our Executive Government, that ministers charged with 
Imperial or common business of the United Kingdom shall have, a 
separate existence, independent of those charged with English and 
Scottish business ? If the functions of these two sets of Ministers 
are so severable, then all difficulties will have been overcome. The 
former will depend, as now, upon support of an entire House of 
Commons, comprising Irish members; the latter will depend upon 
support of English and Scottish members, with whose particular 
concerns alone they have to deal. Irish members might thus remain 
at Westminster, disabled indeed from voting upon subjects in which 
they have no interest, but able to partake in what concerns them, 
without injustice to the rest of the United Kingdom, and without 
disorganising government. If the House, as a whole, was of the 
same political complexion as the English and Scottish members, 
nothing would prevent a government from being constituted exactly 
as it is now. If the House, counting Irish members, was of one 
colour and, omitting them, of another, we might see Imperial 
Ministers of one party and Home Ministers of another party in office 
at the same time. That might be the result; whether it is practicable 
is another matter, now to be discussed. In order to avoid compli¬ 
cating the argument, all refeilence to the case of Scotland as apart 
from England is at present omitted, and Great Britain treated as an 
homogeneous unit. 

There would be less departure from what we have been accustomed 
to than is commonly supposed. Only nine great officers of State are 
entitled by constant usage to a seat in the Cabinet: the rest may or may 
not be Cabinet Ministers. Of these nine, seven are incontrovertibly 
Imperial officials, if one must use that term; being concerned either 
with the common affairs of the whole United Kingdom, or with 
territories outside the United Kingdom. They are the First Lord 
of the Treasury; four secretaries of State for foreign, colonial, Indian 
and War departments; First Lord of the Admiralty and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Of the remaining two, one, the Lord Chancellor, 
though technically concerned only with England and in a slight 
degree with Scotland, in truth is the prime legal adviser of his 
colleagues, and therefore in the highest sense an Imperial official: he 
would, however, be stripped of his patronage, which is wholly English ; 
a reform on other grounds most desirable. Only the Home Secretary 
is lefb, who, though in theory responsible for the peace of the three 
Kingdoms, is in reality the one purely English official in the Cabinet. 
Were this change effected, the Lord Chancellor would lose some of 
his feathers, the Home Secretaiy might have to quit the Cabinet and 
stand by himself, together with a small handful of Parliamentary col¬ 
leagues, at present concerned with only limited portions of the United 
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Kingdom, such as the President of the Local Government Board and 
the Secretary for Scotland. The administration would be ^lit into 
two independent portions. No Act of Parliament with its rigid 
clauses would be needed define the line of cleavage. Once Irish 
members were restricted to vote only upon Imperial questions, the 
rest would follow automatically from the dependence of Ministers 
upon the House of Commons. 

Opponents deride the notion of two executives within one country, 
as though duality imported conflict. In unreflecting fear they imagine 
and' depict to others rival governments thwarting and vying with 
each other, much as rival parties do now. No one could be so 
benighted as to advocate that. The error lies in forgetting that these 
two executives would be concerned with mutually exclusive duties; 
their functions would not overlap any more than the functions of a 
Town Council overlap those of a School Board. 

Even if some change of this character be not a necessary corollary 
of Home Itule, it is desirable for its own sake, as tending to mitigate 
the bad side of party government. There is no reason in nature why 
the party which is right in foreign should also be right in home policy, 
or why Ministers who agree upon one should not in the course of six 
years often and widely differ upon the other. Notoriously they often 
do so differ, though open rupture occurs only in flagrant cases. The 
doctrine of homogeneity in opinion in an administration is of modem 
date. Little more than a hundred years ago Ministers sat together 
in one Cabinet with divergent or even contradictory views, voting, 
indeed speaking, in opposite senses upon important questions. Since 
then they have been disciplined into a more solid phalanx : absolute 
identity of action is regarded as a point of honour, although public 
controversies have so much increased in number and variety that 
absolute identity of opinion is more impossible than ever. Hence 
arises a subtle temptation. Ministers are tempted for harmony’s sake 
to argue themselves out of their own convictions, or, if that cannot be, 
then to minimise the point of difference, lest by recognising its true 
magnitude they be compelled openly to renounce their colleagues. 
Honourable men may easily be thus misled and thus mislead others; 
for if candour is meritorious so also is fidelity. It is a hard choice 
between two competing virtues. Contemporary illustrations abound. 
Lord Hartington, in excusing a vote diametrically opposite to that he 
had recently given as Mr. Gladstone’s colleague, avow^ that Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had been the keeper of his financial oonscieiice; and no one 
seemed at all surprised.^ The same gentleman, and Mr. Chamberlain 
also, have of late attacked the foreign policy of a government to which 
they themselves belonged. Presumably they thought the same 
at the time, yet they remained in their places, no doubt from a 
conventional sense of loyalty, or even more from a desire to keep 
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for the Bake of its home policy, an administration whose exist¬ 
ence their secession might have destroyed. So it happens that 
domestic virtues may further the perpetration of Imperial sins. The 
reverse is equally possible. And what is true of government is also 
true of their followers in Parliament, Votes are often refused or 
given, arraigned or defended, not upon their naked merits, but for 
their ulterior effects on perfectly different subjects. 

No sensible man will deny that there must be, ought to be, a good 
deal of give and take in every government; but if the range upon 
which Ministerial unity is imperative includes a vast number of 
matters wholly unconnected, affecting different interests, and dis¬ 
similar countries, and often so diverse from each other that even a 
common factor can nowhere be discovered, unanimity is not arrived 
at by a reasonable compromise of detail in pursuance of accepted 
principles (the only commendable form of concession), but by a daily 
abandonment of principles themselves. Now, these inconveniences 
would not be wholly removed, but they would be halved if a line were 
at least drawn between home and Imperial affairs, so that a man 
should not be drummed out of his party when agreeing with them 
upon the one, merely because he differed upon the other. 

Still greater relief would be afforded in another way by the same 
change. The present Ministerial system retards progress. There is 
delay and hindrance enough in the struggle for precedence between 
rival domestic reforms in a legislature already congested beyond 
endurance; but when some Imperial question of sufficient magnitude 
comes upon the carpet, farewell to all advance at home. Extension 
of the franchise was long buried, as much by the Crimean and Indian 
wars as by the characteristic Whig duplicity of Lord Palmerston. 
Jingoism was an excuse or device for doing nothing from 1874 to 
1880. Six years ago the country sacrificed its unmistakable Liberal¬ 
ism to a persuasion that not otherwise could a separation be averted. 
To-day we are told by Mr. Gladstone that unless we grant, and by 
Mr. Chamberlain that unless we refuse, Home Rule, needed reforma¬ 
tions must again be postponed. For present purposes no matter 
which is right. Both are right in making our prospects of English 
and Scottish legislation hinge upon our determination at the polls of 
a perfectly different issue, an Imperial issue. This is not the way to 
foster among our own people a pride and interest in the maintenance 
of the Empire. They painfully find the money, recruit the armies^ 
man the fleets necessary for its security, not gratingly, but from an 
admirable national spirit. If, in addition, they must be doomed, as a 
penalty for patriotism, to be perpetually .foiled in efforts for home 
improvements, by some overshadowing question of Imperial policy, 
they may commence reckoning which is the better—an ill-govem^ 
England and vast possessions abroad, or a well-governed England and 
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no possessions at all. And I have no doubt the great majority would 
declare another century of privilege, extrav^ance, land monopoly, 
and irredeemable poverty quite too large a price to pay for dominion 
over a hemisphere. Fortunately the choice need not be made if things 
are so arranged that progress at home shall pursue its even tenor, 
wholly unaffected by external relations. If this can be effected by a 
slight change in the Cabinet, why should it not be done ? What 
does it signify except to a pedant whether the Home Secretary has a 
voice in foreign policy or not ? 

The case of Scotland has not been mentioned; yet it has an impor¬ 
tant bearing upon this discussion. Next general election will most 
likely show a great majority north of the Tweed in favour of Scottish 
Home Rule. Even Unionists will hardly refuse to Scotland what 
she asks. What effect such an occurrence may have upon iheir 
determination not even to entertain Ireland's claim need not now be 
conjectured. It must have weight in the deliberations of those who, 
admitting Home Rule in principle, contemplate either the exclusion 
of Irish members from Westminster, or their retention with power to 
vote in every kind of division. Scotsmen would not, nor ought to,, 
listen to exclusion or diminution in the just number of their repre¬ 
sentatives at Westminster, so long as Imperial affairs are there trans¬ 
acted, or moneys raised in Scotland are there spent. But what would 
liappen if, Home Rule being granted both to Scotland and Ireland, 
140 or 150 Scottish and Irish members remained in a Parliament 
charged with English as well as Imperial business. All the anomalies 
and the inconveniencies, all the injustice already shown to be under 
our present Ministerial system inseparable from the presence of 
75 Irish members in such an assembly, whether permitted or 
forbidden to interpose upon English questions, would reappear > in 
double measure, avoidable only by recourse to the measure advocated 
in this paper. If each kingdom passed its own laws, and chose its 
own Ministers, combining to regulate what is common to all three, 
and preserving unimpaired the sovereignty of Parliament for occa¬ 
sions of necessity, all difficulties would vanish. 

In truth, such a scheme is merely a rectification, not an annul¬ 
ment, of the two great Acts of Union; preserving the objects they 
were designed to attain, removing only what seemed at that time 
unavoidable, though indifferent, accessones. Both these celebrated 
enactments were based npcm military and dynastic reasons, and on 
such grounds alone aimed at establishing one sovemgn Parliament, 
with supreme control over every part of the British Isles. In the case 
of Scotland the:|^ was danger di a renewal of international hostilities, 
some risk even separation of the Crowns. In the case of Ireland there* 
had been recent civil war, recent peril of a divided Regency, armed 
demonstrations in 1782, which did not ripen into open rebellion only 
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becanse everytking that was asked was granted. Once the advisers 
of Qneen Anne and of George III. determined that in the interiests of 
common safety one Parliament must be supreme in regard to Ihe 
succession of the Crown and military levies, they were forced to 
intrigue for an entire obliteration of both Scottish and Irish Parlia- 
menta For both these Parliaments were at the date of their extinct 
tion (that of Scotland had always been) co-ordinate and sovereign^ in 
no sense limited in their authority or subject to the Parliament of 
England. Had the idea occurred to any one, it would have been 
futile to ask from either such a partial surrender of their powers as 
would have met the necessity of the hour, and yet left them in exist* 
ence with a diminished lustre. The memory of many centuries. in 
Scotland and of Grattan s triumph in Ireland made this impracticable. 
Xothing remained but to get rid of both by an incorporation, upon 
terms ostensibly of honour and equality with the Parliament of 
England. In both instances it was an affair of Imperial policy 
throughout. England had no particular ambition to meddle in making 
internal laws for Scotland and Ireland, nor any particular wish that 
they should meddle in making her own laws; that was merely an 
incidental consequence of a policy adopted for very different con¬ 
siderations. 

Now the main objects which inspired both these unions were 
legitimate enough, and have been attained. There seems to be now 
a general consent that power over all matters affecting the Crown, 
or military, naval, and diplomatic establishments, or touching 
colonies, dependencies, or foreign States, ought to be concentrated in 
one Parliament, not dispersed among several. Grant this, and all 
for which Somers negotiated and Pitt bribed remains intact, lioth 
unions, most conspicuously the second, have failed in a point of quite 
secondary moment, if of any moment, in the views of the founders. 
These statesmen could hardly foresee how a vast accumulation of the 
business of three kingdoms, under different laws, in one House fff 
Commons would produce evils distinct in character but little less 
serious than the dangers which they desired to avert. The mischief 
was not in Parliamentary union—^had the methods of achieving it 
been honest—but in that form of Parliamentary union which has laid 
the less populous countries at the mercy of numerical majorities in 
England, and so clogged the House of Commons as to enormously 
impair its efficiency. Probably any other scheme was impossible 
then. Other schemes are not impossible now. 

For simplicity’s sake it has been assumed throughout that in leaving 
English members to transact English buslneb, Scotch members 
Scotch business, Irish members Irish business, the members of each 
Parliament are to be the same individuals as are retiimed to ihe 
House of Commons for Imperial purposes. Probably this will always 
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be the case with English members, for it is not likely that England 
will snirender the House of Commons to the United Hingdom and 
establish a new legislative assembly for herself. It may be otherwise 
in Scotland or Ireland. We are not concerned here to discuss 
whether a separate set of members would prove the better arrange* 
ment. It would make no difference in the working. 

Nor is it necessary to dwell upon another most important conse¬ 
quence of adopting this form of Home Eule all round, namely, the 
exclusion of the House of Lords from all practical interference in 
domestic affairs. Almost every man who accepts Home Eule in 
principle is convinced that an Hereditary House ought to be 
abolished, or, at all events, prevented from meddling in home legis¬ 
lation. Some, however, desire a Second Chamber. If that opinion 
should prevail, there is nothing to prevent two chambers instead of 
merely one being the legislative authority for each or any of the 
three kingdoms. Upon these and similar details much may be said 
on one side or the other. The main point lies apart. 

Let the several methods of Home Buie for Ireland that have been 
under review be now finally contrasted in respect of the justice, 
convenience, simplicity, and degree of innovation they respectively 
import. Absolute exclusion of Irish members means an alteration in 
the status of Ireland, which must either be followed by her release 
from all contributions to Imperial expenditure, or provoke an unanswer¬ 
able complaint of inferiority to every other self-governing part of the 
Empire, lletention of Irish members, with liberty to take part, as 
heretofore, by voice and vote on all subjects, affixes a disadvantage to 
England and Scotland by daily subjecting them to Irish interference 
in their internal affairs, including the choice of their Ministers, without 
a corresponding right to interfere in the internal affairs and choice of 
Ministers in Ireland ; a grievance alike practical and sentimental, 
which, though slightly abated, would not be substantially removed 
by a reduction in the number of intruders. Betention of Irish 
members, with liberty to tidce part only upon Imperial questions, 
unless accompanied by a reconstruction of our Ministerial system, 
involves such instability, that the mere necessity of avoiding constant 
changes of Government would weaken the authority of the House of 
Commons, and thereby enhance that of the Crown or the House of Lords. 
Of these three methods the first would be convenient for our ease, and 
simple to perfection, but a vast innovation, either not just or not 
final. The second would be unjust to Great Britain^ inconvenient as 
breeding a legitimate resentment, simple enough if it oonld be 
maintained, and of a novelty quite startling, because tiiongh Great 
Britain may have inflicted, she has never hitherto submitted to, in¬ 
equality. The third method would be free from injustice, except that 
created by the worry, complication, and impotence inseparable from a 
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<;onstant succession of short-lived governments, or by a diminution of 
popular power, whichever might appear to posterity the lesser evil. 
Nevertheless there are a good many—myself among the number— 
who, for one plain reason, would rather accept for a time any of 
these methods than go on as now, with Ireland at heart mutinous, 
under an unconstitutional rule, contaminating our own traditions of 
freedom, and with a congestion of business in Parliament so serious 
that the prime wants of our own population (mi scarcely be dis- 
<5ussed, while public expenditure evades control, and foreign, colonial, 
and Indian matters are determined by a virtual autocracy of Ministers 
and permanent officials. For each of these three methods could be 
but a stage in a journey longer or shorter'toward the fourth, namely, 
the maintenance of a House of Commons and an Imperial Government 
precisely as they are now, committing to representatives of Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively the duty of making and administer¬ 
ing their own domestic laws. This method alone is at once just, 
convenient, and simple, involving in reality less of novelty than any 
other. It would maintain the status of Ireland without encroaching 
upon self-government in Great Britain, avert risk of Ministerial 
instability, preserve the authority of the House of Commons, and 
offer a visible sign of union which Unionists could hardly gain¬ 
say. And, though scoffed at by many as an intolerable innovation, 
it would in truth be redolent of ancient usage, and salutary in itself 
even were it not demanded by necessity. 


R. T. Reid. 



THE EVACUATION OF EGYPT. 


C AIRO is the city of malaria and lies. Physically it is one vast 
sewage-bed, which poisons no small proportion of the people 
who visit it, and while English doctors send their patients to recover 
in Cairo, honest doctors there at once assure them that there is no reco¬ 
very except by leaving it. And morally it is the champion falsehood- 
factory of the world. I know of no reason for disbelieving the report,” 
said a diplomatist to me there, “ except that everybody here says it 
is true.” After the death of the late Khedive no rumour was too 
wild for circulation or credence. The dead ruler had been poisoned 
by the English—that, of course, was one of the first. The next was 
similar and inevitable—the English were about to proclaim the 
annexation of the country. The army of occupation was to be imme¬ 
diately increased, and the 01st Regiment, on its way home in the 
Orontes, was to be landed at Suez in view of immediate events. (It 
LB curious, by the way, that barracks in Cairo were actually made 
ready for additional troops at that moment, though very little extra 
accommodation would have been needed for the 91st in the ridi¬ 
culous strength to which they had been reduced by the wretched 
‘ linked battalion ” ^stem.) The French were to land a force, and, 
finally, the new Khedive had offensively treated Sir Evelyn Baring. 
All these rumours/and many others, were so rmterated that even 
experienced soeptoof Egyptian gossip b^aato think something was 
really about to happen. Yet everything was going on quite smoothly, 
md, in spite of the sadden sprout of lies and intrigue, British in- 
luence was never stronger than at that moment, and was never 
getting its own way with less troubleu Partly, however, because of 
ill this talk in Egypt, and partly because of the recent utterances of 
itatesmen at home, official residents in Egypt have been led to con- 
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aider their own position, and the prospects of the country they are 
helping to govern. Therefore there has been a good deal to be 
learned this year between the Citadel and the Sudan by any one 
with interest and opportunities. Both of these, for myself, chiefly 
<M)ncemed the Egyptian army, and I have come back from a week 
with the frontier force pn the very edge of the Sudan with decided 
views upon one of the conditions of evacuation which I have not yet 
seen discussed. 

There is much, however, concerning the question of evacuation not 
open to discussion. And first of all, the benefit to the Egyptians 
themselves of the British occupation. This is universal, conspicuous, 
and colossal. No more brilliant piece of social, political, and economic 
disinfection and restoration has ever been accomplished than that which 
stands to the credit of Sir Evelyn Baring, and the little band of 
Englishmen in the Egyptian service (with a few equally worthy French 
coadjutors), who, numbering but thirty-nine (counting superior 
officials only, and of course excluding the Egyptian army), and drawing 
a total salary of only £37,700, have saved a State from bankruptcy 
and rescued a people from utter oppression and misery. To take a 
couple of examples from the whole field of them. In 1884 the 
—“the forced, unpaid, unfed labour of the peasantry”— 
amounted to 8-5,000 men, working for sixty days; in 1890, ‘‘for 
the first time, perhaps, in all history,’^ every man working for the 
Egyptian Grovemment was paid for his labour. Again, the great 
“ barrage,” or dam of the Nile was built by French engineers in 
1867, at a cost of £2,000,000. It cracked immediately, and re¬ 
mained useless for sixteen years. In 1884 the Egyptian Government 
were about to wipe ofl the two millions sterling as a bad debt and 
undertake pumping arrangements, at an initial expense of £700,000 
and an annual cost of a quarter of a million, when English engineers 
under Sir Colin Scott MoncrieflE intervened, in the teeth of every kind 
of hostile criticism, restored the ‘‘ barrage,” and enabled it to fulfil its 
intended work, at a total cost of £460,000; so that, during several 
years, it has caused the cotton crop to increase in value by no 
less than £835,000 a year. Such facts as these two, and similar 
ones which may be found in almost every department of Anglo- 
Egyptian administration, silence criticism. Secondly, Brkiah engage¬ 
ments to leave Egypt to the Egyptians at the earliest possible 
moment we too numerous and too precise and too solemn to admit of 
either discussion or diplomatic jugglery. One of the French news¬ 
papers of Egypt keeps this fact conspicuous by publishing from time 
to time, in large type across its front page, a damning summary of 
“ Les Eogagements de la Grande-Bretagne,” coupled wi^ the facts of 
which it terms, more accurately than politely, IHntrunon anglam. 
Now, “ the earliest possible moment,” in the above undertaking, is a 
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phrase of no meaning, except “ when the British Government shall 
deem expedient.” If A, takes charge of a sum of money belonging to 
B., on the promise to return it when B. shall be £t to take proper care 
of it, there is nothing in the undertaking to prevent A. from keeping 
* the money for ever. He has only to declare, when challenged, that 
in his opinion B. is not yet fit. One must suppose that successive 
liritish Governments, although this has" been their constant and con¬ 
sistent reply, are free from this dishonest intention. There is also 
another supposition to be discussed, namely, that the British authorities, 
believing war to be not very far distant, and the internal control of 
the Suez Canal to be absolutely essential to Great Britain in time of 
war, have determined to remmn in practical possession of Egypt until 
war has come and gone, using every del^iy and subterfuge known to 
diplomacy in order to effect this object. This supposition, I say, 
must also be dismissed to clear the ground, first, because it is extremely 
doubtful that the Canal would be essential, or even possible, to us 
under any ciroumstanoes of war; and, secondly, because, if this be 
the case, all discussion of Egyptian evacuation and its conditions is 
mere waste of paper ««id ink. We may take it, therefore, that the 
earliest possible moment ” means under two circumstances ;—When 
the internal organisation of Egyptian affairs has reached such a point 
that its movement may reasonably be expected to go on, and not to 
turn back; and when the Egyptian army is sufficiently strong to 
guarantee this progress an undisturbed course. 

The first of these circumstances I have neither the intention nor 
the ability to discuss. I will only say that to some of the most 
thoughtful and responsible English officials in Egypt, the present 
state of things is very distas^ful. They feel'keenly the theoretically 
indefensible nature of the British ooeupation, vWiile profoundly con¬ 
vinced of the practical impossibility of its sudden and immediate 
cessation. They dislike intensely the necessity of pursuing their 
work in the face of unceasing and unscrupulous French and other 
intrigue. They regard the present relations of Great Britain with 
th:e Triple Alliance as afibrding an admirable opportunity for some 
more just settlement than the present one of theoretical-evacuation 
without its advanti^ea, and piacMcal-aiuatexation without its advan¬ 
tages. For at present the Powers in Egypt stand four to two on 
all disputed points^Englandi Germany, Austria and Italy against 
France and Bussia: The representative'of one d the former tried a 
little independent curvetting and coquetting a short time s^o, but a 
very smart rap from home brought him back to the ranks again at 
once. And fiiimUy, tl^ officials of whom I am speaking are for the 
most part strongly in favour of the gradual extinction of the debt by 
means of a smking fund. In spite of her enormous debt, Egypt 
can win her way back to financial prosperity again, if permitted, and 
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hardly any price would be too high to pay for the ultimate prospect 
of developing this extremely fertile part of the earth’s surface for its 
own nndiminished advantage. As one of her financial advisers said 
to me, Let Egypt buy her financial ^independence at any price. 
Almost any temporary extortion would be preferable to the present 
state of things, arranged when Egypt was in very different circum¬ 
stances from the present, and in which she is only able to dispose of 
one-half her surplus as she wishes,” So much for the first condition 
of evacuation. 

The Egyptian Army was disbanded, forcibly, by the action of 
Tel-el-Kebir, and afterwards, administratively, by Khedivial Decree. 
So the army of to-day is nine years old. Its fighting strength is 
something over 12,000, of which 10,000 are infantry, 1000 artillery, 
750 cavalry, and 300 camel corps. It is stationed at Cairo, Suakin, 
and on the Southern frontier—Assouan, Korosko, Wady Haifa, and 
Sarras—by far the largest proportion guarding the last-named 
territory. (The Army of Occupation, 3000 strong, costing the 
Egyptian Government £87,000 per annum and the British taxpayer 
nothing, is stationed at Alexandria and Cairo, and does not move 
except for special duties, war or otherwise, as when I saw a party of 
Eoyal Engineers engaged in the dizzy work of removing great masses 
of rock overhanging and seriously threatening the colossi of Abou 
Simbel, near the Second Cataract.) The Egyptian Army is com¬ 
manded by 75 British officers, and contains about 35 British non¬ 
commissioned officers. The period of service is six years with the 
colours, five in the police (which is thus the real reserve), and four in 
the reserve. The cavalry, artillery and camel corps are all Egyptians ; 
the infantry consists partly of Egyptian battalions and partly of 
Sudanese (black) battalions.. The former are conscripts, nnder an 
extremely light conscription (1500 men annually being required from 
a list total of 150,000 available) ; the latter are volunteers, and indeed 
deserters from the Dervish ranks, into which they had been most 
unwillingly forced. 

Eight days spent among these troops, on the edge of the Sudan, 
and far away from all civilian influences, enables one to form a judg¬ 
ment upon their condition and value, and this I was able to do through 
the hospitality of Colonel Wodehonse, R.A,, who lent me his house 
during his absence, and the great kindness of Lieut-Colonel Kempster 
and the officers of the Haifa Brigade. Wady Haifa itself is merely a 
military station on the right bank of the Nile, a few miles below the 
Second Cataract; there is a small village a mile from tha lines, called 
Debaronssa, or more patriotically, Te^kieh, but it is hardly worth 
mentioning. The troops are quartered within the^ort, a mile long 
and a few hundred yards wide, with its back to the Nile and its front 
to the desert, and solidly built, like almost everything else, of Nile 
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mud. The desert in front is about a mile wide, and then ends abruptly 
in a broken mass of hills, through which bewildering hhors, or dry 
valley watercourses, run in all directions. This hilly country extends 
eastward for many miles. * The desert lying east and north of the 
military Imes serves as drill ground for the troops. On the opposite 
bank of the Nile there is a small fort, no longer occupied, and the only 
military steps there are occasional patrols undertaken by a camp of 
irregulars of the Shaggieh tribe on their own excellent camels. The 
advanced post is held by half a battalion in the fortified camp at 
Sarfas, thirty miles south by railway, among the hills of the ** Belly 
of Stones,” on the very edge of the ** black Sudan.” 

When Major von Wissmann visited Haifa a week before I did, he 
rode out one morning to a field-day of the troops. At its conclusion 
he said, “I cannot express my astonishment. I thought you had 
taken a number of Egyptians and blacks, dressed them in soldiers* 
clothes, and put rifles in their hands. I find you with an army I ” 
This surprise he repeated emphatically to me on several occasions. 
Of course he is particularly fitted to judge of the results achieved, but 
no one possessing any acquaintance with military matters can fail to 
share his astonishment. To appreciate properly this nine-year old 
army, however, one must recall what it was before its reorganisation. 
Then the troops were just like the victims of the corvee —forced, un¬ 
paid, unfed.” Nothing more unpopular has ever existed in the world. 
No mutilation was too dreadful as a means of escaping conscription— 
eyes gouged out, blinded by lime, trigger fingers cut ofiF, even 
certain native doctors doing a lucrative trade in poisoning a man's 
whole body for life to prevent his being available on one occasion for 
military service. Tp-day one sees constantly the rictims of these 
horrors among the papulation. Then, despatch to the Sudan was re¬ 
garded as a sentence of death. The mere word “Sudan” was heard 
with a shiver, “The reernita wept in their chains,” says Wingate.* 

“ Driven up in chains by the police, and followed by a weeping, 
screaming crowd,” yrote Colonel Parr. But the most touching testi¬ 
mony is that of the wild, brilliant, and unfortunate Edmond O'Donovan, 
who went knowingly to^his death wi^ ah army ” of these curs. In 
one of his last letters to the Ddil^ MwSy written just before leaving 
Khartoum in 1883 with Hicks Pasha, he wrote: “ The taroops, to a 
large extent irregular, scarcely deserved the name of soldiers, so little 
were they acquainted with even the most elPmehtaiy principles of the 
military art; their pay was many months in att^r; they were with¬ 
out sufficient clo^kg ; and some of l^e rej^lar . . . . 

looked upon despatch to the Sudan as a species of exile.” And 

* <^Mahdiism a&U tUe Egyptian Bttdaii.” By Major F. R. Wingate, D.S.O., R.A. 
London: Macmillan. A most valaal^e work, exkanstive in information, and 

fascinating to any one interested in its subject. ' 
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in a private letter to Mr. J. E. Eobinson, almost the last he ever 
penned, he used these terrible words—terrible in their significance 
when one remembers the fearless character of the man: “ I am writing 
this under circumstances which bring me almost as near to death as it is 
possible to be without being under absolute sentence of execution or in 
the throes of some deadly malady.” And so he went out to the slaughter 
which instantly overtook the whole twelve thousand; in company 
with cravens that you expect to see run at every moment, and who 
will leave you behind to face the worst,” as he too truly prophesied, 
“ to die, even out here, with a lance-head as big as a shovel through 
me.” A month ago, at Haifa, 1 watched a whole Egyptian battalion 
doing the new bayonet-exercise without the words of command, in a 
way which (although their commanding officer apologised for its 
shortcomings on the ground that it was new to them) would have 
passed muster with any troops in the world; I walked through their 
quarters, smart and clean and comfortable, and tasted their first-rate 
food in the kitchen; I saw them swaggering about the villages, and 
obviously, as Lord Wolseley would have them do, ‘‘despising the 
virtues of civil life”; I heard of time-expired men coming back daily 
to re-enlifit; I rode behind them for hours in the desert on field-days, 
through the choking sand, and under the blazing sun; and 1 talked 
long with the officers who had led them at Toski and at Tokar. At 
the latter place the Dervishes had planted their flags within fifteen 
yards of them, and could be heard shouting to each other to keep 
still, as the ammunition of the infidels would soon be exhausted, and 
then they could all be killed. And these same Egyptian troops had 
been so steady, and so well in hand under Such nerve-shaking circum¬ 
stances, that their commander, to. reserve their fire, got them to bring 
their rifles at command from the “ ready ” to the “ present ” and back 
again to the “ ready ” without pulling trigger. I happened, too, upon 
an interesting comparison of conscription. At one village five or six 
conscripts came to the steamer accompanied by a couple of soldiers. 
Their fathers came on hoard with them and chatted pleasantly until 
the steamer started* All their female relations %at in rows on the 
bank, and kept up a sort of chorus of wailing, waving their hands, 
and pretending to throw dust on themselves. But there was no 
heart in the sorrow. It was quite clearly a performance dc rigmv/r, 
but the women grew extremely tired of it and were much relieved 
when the steamer started. They were out of sight before we were. 
From this spectacle back to the mutilations and “ screaming crowds” 
and “ weeping in chams,” there Is an age in feeling, and yet a hand¬ 
ful of Englishmen and English organisation have accomplished it in 
less than nine years. For the first time in the Nile valley since the 
four great Bamses sat down in stone for ever at Abu Simbel, the 
man of the people has been treated as a man, and consequently he is 
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fast becoming a man—** so near is grandeur to our dust/* even when 
the dust has been ceaselessly trodden down in slavery by every 
successive conqueror of this tempting green strip of earth, from 
Eamses to Roman and fropi Ptolemy to Turk. But the most signifi¬ 
cant and impressive sight is the tomb of Wad-en-Nejumi, the 
slaughterer of Hicks, the conqueror of Khartoum, ablest and bravest 
and most fanatical of all the fierce Emirs who have fought first for 
Mohammed Ahmed and then for Abdullah-et-Taaishi, doubly-ftdse 
Mahdi. This nine-year.old army, composed half of his former slaves 
and^half of those whom he had met so often before and butchered 
like sheep, went out to meet him, forced a fight upon him, and wiped 
him and his levies from the earth. And now, by the indifferent old 
river, a few miles from the battle-field of Toski white with the bones 
of his men, Wad-en-Nejumi lies in his deserted grave, and only the 
gentle chameleons, changing colour with the dawn and dusk, keep 
watch by him from the acacia-tree overhead. 

This picture of the Egyptian army, however, would be far too rose- 
coloured if I did not at once add that it has another side. The 
profession of arms is still unpopular with the Egyptian ; he is an 
agriculturist through and through ; his gmmis and his slwiivf and the 
ceaseless lament of his mlciyek ihr outweigh for him all the charms of 
glory and gold lace. Where he has won in fight, it has been because 
be could not help winning—because his British officers would not let 
liim lose. To see how little of the soldier is in him by nature one has 
only to ride behind a firing-line of him, and observe how, when the halt 
is sounded, he will calmly lie down exactly where he happens to be 
and blaze away with his blank cartridges at a hillock of sand.a few 
yards in his front, whereas another step or two would have placed 
him in a commanding and covered position. He is very happy when 
he can fall out by<x>mmand as an amateur casualty,*’ and sit cleaning 
the powder-marks off his bayonet with a handful of sand until his 
regiment picks him up again on its march home. Even in a much 
loftier position—that of commander of a battalion—discipline is such 
a wooden thing for him that I saw him sitting calmly on his horse, 
while his battalion was supposed tO‘ be advancing rapidly to the attack 
of a position, and listening to his bugler sounding the regimental call 
with variations andfiourishes before he sounded each rapidly recurring 
“ halt ” or advance.^' There was an amusing scene when the officer in 
general command discovered at last why the Egyptian Bey^s battalion 
was always behind the rest of the line. The English officer command¬ 
ing a battalion of Egyptian infantry, which distinguished itself in one 
of the aotionsi have mentioned, told me that he had seen a number of 
his men make no effort to defend themselves with the bayonet, but 
simply grasp their rifles by each end and try to ward blows from tbeir 
heads until they were cut down. Ima^ne the distance between this 
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attitude- of mind (and body) and *‘tbe soldier's complete prayer/^ 
according to my friend **wee Dawvid” of the 91st: “God keep 
onr hearts frae the bullets, and we'll fend our ain heads frae the 
sword''! And the Egyptian officers, it must be said frankly, are 
much worse material than their men. Cowardice seems easier to 
eitirpate than corruption. “ 1 trust them as ffir as 1 can see them,” 
is a common yerdict. Fortunately a new and better and more 
soldierly-educated class of native officers is rapidly growing up. 
Finally, the backbone of the Egyptian Army is the Sudanese regiments. 
These are the men who lead the attack, and an Egyptian regiment is 
put between two black regiments. These are the men who really beat 
Nejumi and drove the Dervishes out of Tokar. Sir Charles Dilke 
fails to appreciate this fact when he speaks of “ Egypt being able to 
maintain her own internal peace,” and of Nejumi “ being attacked by 
the Egyptians.” For the number of Sudanese is limited—^practically 
all that there are, are in the ranks—and as they die or leave their 
places cannot be filled, except from the Sudan. So far as flesh and 
blood go, the Egyptians are splendid soldiers. I saw rows of them, 
big, stalwart, brown fellows, bathing along the Nile banks, and then 
afterwards I watched the boys of the Dorset Eegiment march by in 
Cairo, and the comparison, so far as size went, was very painful. 
The British officers have done a magnificent work with this material— 
no praise can be extravagant for it; but they would be the first to 
declare that the work is still very far indeed from being completed. 

The Sudanese troops are vastly interesting. These jet-black 
creatures, resembling amiable gorillas in face, of all heights and only 
one thickness, narrow-hipped, thin-chested, with no backs to their 
heads and no calves to their legs, are liked and trusted by their 
officers to a remarkable extent. There is a little of the Bed Indian 
in them; they would not fire into a sand-hill, or stand still to be cut 
down. The Dervish is their oppressor and natural enemy, and they 
only desire the opportunity to “get at him ” at as close quarters as 
possible. They are children in their love of decoration, and their 
whims and their devotion to their officers. .They are savages in their 
dislike of discipline and their passionate impaiaence of restraint on the 
battle-field. For this reason—to keep them baek^—^they have more 
English officers to a battalion than Egjrptian troops. They detest 
drill and blank cartridge. They are enthusiastic over every rumour 
of approaching fight. I was told a delightful story of one recent 
action in which they tpc^ a prominent part The enemy was under 
cover not far off; but the firing-line of blacks were blazing away at 
him as fast as they could open and close their rifles. In vain their 
officers tried to stop them. The waste of ammunition tibreatened to 
become extremely serious, and their commanding officer, a Scotchman 
who had seen many fights with them, losing his temper, rode up and 
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down behind fshe line, carsing them with every abusive epithet in a fairly 
adequate vocabulary of Arabic invective. But entirely without elect. 
At last one of them happened to turn, and discovered the beloved 
Bey in evidently a very excited state of mind. He at once rose, ran 
back to him, and, patting* him reassuringly on the boot, he said, 
“ Don't be frightened, Bey. It’s all right. We’re here—well take 
care of you! ” The Scotch Bey, however, was equal to the occasion. 
He rode out through the line, and walked his horse up and down in 
front of the rifles. ** Now,” he said, “ if you must fire, fire at me ! ” 
After^this it is not surprising to «ead in despatches that this officer 
has twice recently had his horse shot under him. 

From the foregoing it should be evident that the Egyptian Army 
is a pyramid resting on its apex, and that apex is its British ofiicers. 
They have created it, and they alone can keep it. If their authority 
atid per^nality were removed, or even weakened, it would be practically 
worthless in six months. And their strength has been rooted in the 
British occupation of Egypt. Each Englishman wearing the turoush 
in the Khedive’s ai*my has been strong because behind him stood the 
Sirdar, Sir Francis Grenfell; behind the Sirdar stood Sir Evelyn 
Baring; and behind him ^ain the Army of Occupation and the 
British Government. Remove the base, and the position of the 
English officer in the Egyptian Army becomes at once a very different 
thing. At present it is a very popular service. There are no vacancies, 
and two hundred applicants. The pay is practically double; there 
is one step, or perhaps two steps, of rank; experience and fighting 
are to be had ; the time of service counts toward promotion at home; 
and the military authorities at home are very lenient about the 
extension of the theoretical seven years, so that a man may frequently 
stay until he becomes second in command of his own regiment. Then 
he must either return or resign his commission. When British 
influence in Egypt ceases to be paramount, most of these advantages 
will disappear; the individual officer will have no support to fall 
back upon in case of difficulty; he will be plunged into jealousies and 
intrigues; he wilFprobably find himself serving, in more or less 
rivalry, with Frenqh and Germans and Americans; and the military 
authorities at home, whatever the Govemmeut of the day may say, 
will no longer regard his position and acldevements with much interest 
or sympathy. ]B^or these reasons and Others it is safe to say that the 
evacuation of Egypt would desd a sevwe blow at the Egyptian Army. 
But, whatever the Egyptian Army might become after* evacuation, it 
will always be easily equal to the task of preserving internal order, 
and, as Lord Dulerin remarked long ago, Egypt is fortunate in having 
no external enemies. There is only one quarter from which Egypt is 
threatened, and against which the British-^backed army alone guards 
it—the Sudan. If this reasoning is good, the conclusion is obvious: 
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before the British oocnpatioa of Egypt ceases, the Egyptian army 
must replace the Sudan under the authority of the Khedive. 

Curiously enough, the rumour-laden air of Cairo has recently borne 
the whisper of a southern .advance of the Egyptian forces. Major 
von Wissmann’s jocular accounts of his exchange of Christmas cards 
with the Sirdar grew until they were telegraphed to the London press 
in the form of a statement that he was about to enter the English 
service for the contemplated advance to Khartoum-^f course a canard 
pure and simple. Mysterious suggestions of possible active service 
have been conveyed to men doubtful whether to accept official situations 
offered them in Egypt. Even to the black troops themselves the 
rumour has penetrated. I heard of this several times above the 
First Cataract. There is probably nothing in it—but perhaps it is 
telepathy. 

The Eastern Sudan has been cleared of dervishes by the action of 
Tokar, where most of Osman Digna’s fierce Jaalin levies were killed. 
While I was at Wady Haifa the news came down that the people in 
Khartoum—or, rather, in Omdurman, for Khartoum is deserted— 
were cutting each other s throats. Three-fifths of the inhabitants of 
the Sudan have been destroyed since 1882 by disease, famine and war. 
A large proportion of those remaining are women. All the inhabitants 
of the Sudan except the Baggaras—who, with the destroyed Jaalin 
constituted the fighting core of Mahdiism — would welcome an 
Egyptian force, and even the Baggaras are tom by dissensions 
which are provoking bloodshed. The Khalifa is devoting himself to 
the encouragement of agriculture, a step which, since his prestige 
rests upon his carrying out the tradition of the “ Jehad ” and keeping 
up an offensive campaign against the unbeliever, is tantamount to an 
abandonment of his position. The Dervishes are very greatly in need 
of munitions of war. All these items of information come from Father 
Ohrwalder, the escaped Austrian priest from Omdurman. He brings, 
too, the certain assurance that the Khalifa will not attack Egypt 
so Imiff as the British r&niain^ but is devoting himself to the consolida¬ 
tion of his rule, chiefly by attempting to conciliate the tribes hostile 
to him. It is no wonder, then, that Father Ohrwalder is “ strongly 
in favour of an immediate reoccupation of the country,” or that he 
believes that delay will increase the difficulties of reconquest.” 

Setting aside the pitiless exigency of prestige,” and the destruc¬ 
tion once for all of the awful slave trade which is flourishing again, 
there are substantial reasons for desiring the restoration of the Sudan. 
Sir Evelyn Baring estimates the value of the former Sudan trade to 
the Egyptian treasury at £50,000 annually at the least, and there 
is no doubt that it might be largely increased. There would be no 
more expenses of anti-slavery work in the Red *Sea. A re-settled 
Sudan would ultimately be of great value and assistance to all the 
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other European interests in Africa, If the reconquest of the Sudan 
would set free the Aimj of Occi^»tion, that would be another saving 
of £87,000 a year to Egypt. And above all, there is the practical 
certainty that the Mahdiistg will not attack Egypt while we are there, 
and that they will attack it if we go. Should they even temporarily 
succeed, where would Egyptian internal reform be? Sir Evelyn 
Baring might ccmceivably be reduced to donning the “ siiblet, belt, 
beads, drawers, grass cap and pair of shoes ” which the Mahdi sent 
him. Therefore it seems to me that the advocates of evacuation must 
be rdso the advocates of previous reconquest. 

There would be no need to strike the whole blow at once. A 
comparatively small addition need be made to the present Egyptian 
Army to enable an amply sufficient force to advance to Dongola, and 
hold that and the line of communication with Wady Haifa. This 
single step would bring many waverers at once from the enemy, A 
pause then would enable that portion of the Sudan to settle down 
into peaceful development before another step was taken. Then a 
farther advance to the next most convenient place might be easily, 
leisurely, and irresistibly made. The moral effect of the knowledge 
that the Egyptian troops under English officers were slowly but quite 
certainly coming back to Khartoum would be enormous. There is 
now a sum of over £300,000 in the Egyptian treasury, only awaiting 
the consent of the French Government to be spent in increasing the 
army. The French at present obstruct this and everything else 
simply for obstruction’s sake. If they believed that the increase of 
the army was a step towards British evacuation, their consent would 
be instantaneous. And while this slow and sure advance was making 
towards Khartoum, in Lower Egypt reforms would be crystallising 
towards independence. So that the restoration of the Khedive’s 
dominions to geographical integrity would finally coincide with their 
return to national integrity. England must be like her prince “ who 
never promiseth but he means to pay,” and this would be a double 
event in the way of piomise<keeping worthy even of England. 


Henby Norman, 



NONCONFORMISTS IN POLITICAL LIFE. 


N onconformity remains and is llkely to remain a powerful 
factor in English political life. Many have been the eflbrts to 
ignore, or to suppress it, but they have all ended in failure, or worse 
than failure. Mr. Disraeli sagaciou^ recognising in it the most 
formidable hindrance to the policy of fantastic Toryism, of which he 
was the author, boasted that under his treatment it would become an 
extinct volcano. But Lord Beaconsfield has become little more than a 
mere tradition—^the centre of a sentimental worship on Primrose-day— 
whose ideas exercise not the slightest influence on English politics, 
while the Nonconformity he hated compels the recognition of its 
strength alike from friend and foe. There could hardly be a stronger 
proof of this than is supplied in the remarkable articles on the forth¬ 
coming General Election which the Time^ has recently published. 
The writer certainly is not prejudiced in favour of Nonconformity, 
and yet his letters teem with confessions of its political strength in 
large districts of the country. In many cases he gives an esti¬ 
mate of its strength for which individually I was not prepared. 
On reflection, however, the reason for this was manifest enough, and 
it is one which is of the happiest augury for the future. The powerful 
force of Methodism which hitherto has but seldom been thrown on 
the side of Nonconformity and Liberalism has inclined much more 
decidedly in that direction, and present indications all point to further 
development of a similar character. The remarkable action of the 
President of the Conference and the gallant band by whom he was 
supported in connection with the recent election for* the London 
County Council is itself a promise that, in future, the force of Wes- 
leyanism will help to swell the power of Nonconformity in the con¬ 
stituencies. The momentum which will thus be added to a true 
Progressive movement in the country cannot easily be calculated. 



NONCONFORMISTS IN POLITICAL LIFE. m 

There ‘are, of course, some of their own number, who strongly 
deprecate all political action of Nonconformists qua Nonconformists, 
and with a certain show of reason in their favour. It would seem 
at first sight as though questions as to the right government of a 
municipality, for example, had no relation to the distinctions between 
Church and Chapel, and as much might be said with equal truth of a 
large number of the political issues that are continually being raised 
in Parliament. But it is impossible to deal with public affairs on these 
principles. Nonconformity is sometiiing more than a mere objection 
to a particular Church. It is an assertion of the right of the individual 
conscience, a protest against invidious class privilege and distinction, 
an emphatic testimony on behalf of liberty and progress. There are, 
no doubt, able and earnest adherents of the old Nonconformist 
Churches, who have but little sympathy with this view, and whose 
Nonconformity means little more than their preference of the Church 
of their affections to that which the State has established. No one 
has a right to question the sincerity or conscientiousness of their 
action, and so far from denying their loyalty as Nonconformists, I 
should be the first to recognise the eminent service which they are 
rendering to its interests. But they cannot be allowed to challenge 
the position of others who take a broader view of our spirit and 
work. It is of the very essence of Nonconformity that each man 
should be true to his own convictions, and as a necessary consequence 
that there should be varieties in the mode of its development. 
Assuredly all the most powerful tendencies of our own times are to 
the fuller identification of Christian men with public life. The old 
idea that the great business of a Christian was to care for the happi~ 
ness of his own soul has given place to a much wider and grander 
conception of obligation and duty, and with this has come a changed 
idea of the work of the Church itself. For myself, I should be the 
last to desire that the Church should subordinate its purely spiritual 
service to work, however important, of social improvement or political 
reform. Its first aim is the regeneration of the man himself, and 
no amelioration of his outward condition can be accepted as a sub¬ 
stitute for that. But not the less is it the Christian’s duty to seek 
to change the environment of poverty and vice which renders the 
condition of multitudes all but hopeless. Legislation has very much 
to do in this matter, and therefore Christian citizens must concern 
themselves with the spirit and character of the Legislature. To forget 
this is not only to neglect thdr dukes as citizensj but to be unfaith¬ 
ful to their obligations as messengers of ^6 Gospel itself. If Non¬ 
conformists are in a specially favourable pofidtion foV doing this work, 
because of tiieir freedom from entangling alliances with systems of 
privilege and vested right, there is the deeper responsibility upon 
them to make full use of their opportunities. 
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This view of course implies an altered conception as to the principles 
and aims of political life. The strong prejudice existing in many minds 
against politics is doubtless due to the fact that its struggles have been 
to so large an extent mere faction-fights and not contentions for great 
principles. The manner in which political controversy has been, and 
still is, conducted, has often been a discredit and a scandal. Political 
speeches, instead of being a fair statement of arguments on both sides, 
have too often degenerated into personal attacks flavoured with 
epithets and charges against opponents which have little real meaning 
in them, but serve to keep alive the bitterness of partisan feeling. 
When under the pressure of some political emergency, or possibly 
in consequence of some factious intrigue, some of these feuds have 
been composed, and the old antagonists who formerly spared no effort 
to'blacken each other’s reputation rush into each other’s arms and 
exhaust their eloquence in mutual eulogies, the effect must necessarily 
be not simply to discredit the individuals, but to lower the whole 
■conception of political controversy. The uninitiated do not under¬ 
stand how much of the sound and fury of these contests is simulated, 
and how little reality there is in feelings which apparently are too 
strong to find adequate expression. Hence they are shocked at what 
seem to them the unintelligible inconsistencies of public life. Mr. 
Disraeli showed his usual sagacity when he said that England hates 
coalitions. But that hatred would be unreasonable were it not that 
the tone of previous controversies between the parties seemed to render 
any alliance morally impossible. 

The celebrated coalition of Fox and Lord North is one of the most 
noteworthy in this respect, and its effect was to degrade both 
the combining parties in public opinion to an extent from which they 
never afterwards recovered. What the Unionist alliance has done 
in this respect remains to be seen. The strong difference of opinion 
on Irish Home Buie ekplains the schism, but it does not ac¬ 
count for the personal elements which have entered into the con¬ 
troversy. Unquestionably the prominence which has been given 
to this particular side of the question has weakened instead of 
strengthening the cause which it was intended to serve. Men 
who believe the integrity of the Empire to be in danger would 
certainly have acted more wisely, had they sought to concentrate the 
attention of English constituencies upon the paints of real danger. 
Granted that there was any actual fear of a separation between the 
two islands, which would mean a revolution of the most serious kind, 
and the gibes and flouts and jeers which found so large a place in the 
speeches of Unionist orators, much more tibeir absurd rhapsodies over 
the virtues of their own little circle, become about as rational as the per- 
ormances of Nero when Borne was in flames. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
le ver speeches have failed to convince his hearers, partly because 
they have been so largely occupied with attacks on his old 
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colleagues and especially his old chief. The net result is that 
to a very large extent the question before the constituents at the next 
election will be confidence in Mr. Gladstone. It is very undesirable 
that this should be the casq^ but it is the Unionist tactics which have 
made it inevitable. As a consequence the decision will be taken on 
a point the most unfavourable possible to themselves. It may be 
urged in their defence that they have only fallen into the ordinary 
line of political controversy. They have carried it to an absurd ex¬ 
cess, and they will have to pay the penalty. But the tendency of recent 
timesf'owing to the changes in the centre of political force, has been 
to lift politics up from the low level of personal wrangle to that of a 
great struggle for principle. The old battle between the “ ins and the 
“ outs ’’ has hardly even the faintest interest for the democracy. It has 
not the slightest respect for the old political saws and maxims. It cares 
little for political shibboleths, or for mere party leaders. It has no 
faith in the traditional idea which still finds favour in some quarters, 
that the opposite political parties should take their turns in governing, 
and it certainly will have very little tolerance for any party whichj 
when in office, betrays or trifles with those popular principles by the 
profession of which it has secured its position. It means progress, 
—steady and consistent progress—and the sooner aristocratic and 
middle-class politicians of every party recognise this, the more likely 
will they be to retain some measure of influence in a future which 
they can no longer hope to control by any traditional authority, or to 
manage by the old-fashioned methods of party intrigue. 

Under these conditions, political life will not only have more attrac¬ 
tions for men of a sedate, reli^ons temper, but they will come to 
recognise a sphere of service to God and to man, which they cannot 
neglect without a grave dereliction of duty. But this means the in¬ 
troduction of conscience as a distinct authority in a region where 
hitherto its writ has not been supposed to run. I well remember a 
solicitor who had considerable reputation as an electioneering agent, 
and who, I must admit, h^ been all his life an attendant at a Non¬ 
conformist chapel, and professed high respect for his minister, deliber¬ 
ately saying, ** When I engj|ge in an election I take my conscience 
and lock it up in a box« anfl lay it by until the contest is over.^* A 
listener very sensibly asked, you always find it again when you 
need it ? *’ The reply pointed to ^e certath result of this lax morality 
in any department of life. But it is not to be denied that the 6lec- 
tioneerer was master of his crafty and that his doctrine was one that was 
accepted in some quarters where it was least to be anticipated. The 
prevalent was that everything was fair in politics and war, and even 
religious politicians were not sufficiently careful to repudiate the im¬ 
moral suggestion. 

It required a severe struggle to establish a better order of things 
in the constituency in which the agent whose words I have quoted 
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was a potent influence. It was successful, owing mainly to the 
strength of a determined lead on the part of one who made his 
politics a matter of conscience, and who had to brave a keen oppo¬ 
sition from the old political hands because of his consistency, 
but who was well sustained by the democratic sentiment to 
which he appealed. In the view of the professional politican con¬ 
science is simply an impertinent interloper whose intrusion must 
be resisted at any cost. It is from him that the sneers which are so 
common against the Nonconformist conscience mainly proceed. They 
mean no more than the old shouts of the Ephesian artificers, 
“ the craft is in danger,” and those who live by it have no patience 
with the men who create the peril. But they are only resisting the 
inevitable. It would be absurd to expect that politics should be 
suddenly and completely purified from every evil influence, that 
personal ambition will be suppressed, and party feeling elimi¬ 
nated from the strife, that there will be no party combinations, 
or that where they exist all their actions will be controlled by high 
principles. Human nature is the same everywhere, and in public life 
there must inevitably be opportunities for the play of unworthy motive, 
and the unscrupulous activity of selfish men. But other and higher 
influences are at work to an extent hitherto unknown in our history, 
at all events since the days of the great Puritan struggle. 

What Puritanism did in the seventeenth century it is quite capable 
of repeating in the nineteenth. The Nonconformist conscience is 
simply a revival of the spirit which men like Sir John Eliot, and 
Hamden, and Pym, and Cromwell carried into public affairs. Many 
of their ideas and methods may be out of date, but the spirit in which 
they looked at all questions, their loyalty to conscience, their love 
of righteousness, are living forces to-day, and the forces to which we 
must trust for the elevation of our political life. It is a great mis¬ 
fortune that this kind of action should have become identified with 
one particular class of religionists. “ The Nonconformist conscience ” 
is simply a slang phrase which has been skilfully used by politicians, 
not always of one party, with the view of discrediting an unwelcome 
kind of action. I am unable to trace #ie genesis of the terra, but if 
it be intended to imply fliat there is anything peculiar about the 
conscience of Free Churchmen, or that tliey have a keener sense 
of what is due to right than other Christians, such a Pharisaic 
assumption would be earnestly and emphatically disclaimed by them¬ 
selves. 

Special circumstances have given Nonconformists a prominence 
in these matters, which is as undesiraMe as it certainly was unsought. 
But they do not pretend to any peculiar virtue in the matter, and if 
they have had to bear the burden of a duty, which belongs to other 
Christians as much as to themselves^it has been of necessity not of 
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choice. They mast have a singular taste indeed if they could find 
any pleasure in taking the front*place in the controversy which 
gathered round the late leader of the Irish party, for in doing so they 
simply made themselves th^ targets for poisoned darts of all kinds and 
fifom all sides. Whenever a Liberal Unionist orator had exhausted 
his poor stock of worn-out platitudes, miscalled arguments, he could 
always feel himself safe of a cheer if he could drag in a scoffing 
reference to the Nonconformist conscience, and neither speakers nor 
writers have been slow to avail themselves of such facilities. A 
careful anthology of all the sneers of the Times on the esme subject 
would be entertaining reading. There is no obvious reason why Non¬ 
conformists should have courted all this obloquy, which, it must be 
confessed, would not have been wholly undeserved, if they had set up 
any claim to superior sensitiveness and purity of conscience. Theirs, 
however, is simply the ordinary Christian conscience. They were 
forced into a public expression of its judgment by their relations to 
the party in connection with which a great public scandal had arisen. 
The opponents of Home Rule might reasonably feel that their inter¬ 
ference was not only unnecessary, but would probably be resented, 
but its supporters were compelled to speak, unless they were prepared 
to stand quietly by and see what could not fail to be a moral degrada¬ 
tion of public life. If the censures and criticisms which their speech 
has iiACurred distress any of them they may well find consolation in 
considering what the judgment would have been had they been silent 
at such a grave crisis in the history of the party, and the policy to 
which they had given such a hearty support. 

What would have ocoufrred had they followed counsels of selfish 
cowardice and party exp^iency, and Mr, Parnell been allowed to 
retain his position without any warning as to the probable effect on 
a large section of Liberal opinion can hardly be a matter for mere 
speculation. There would certainly have been secessions from the 
Liberal ranks so numerous as to change the entire relations of the 
contending parties. Under such conditions, the Tories instead of 
giving more or leis countenance to Mr. Parnell would have denounced 
him in every Primrose Habitation, and from every Unionist platform, 
would have included in their bitter diatribes the Liberals, who still 
countenanced a cause with such a leader, and would not unfairly 
have been specially caustic in their criticisms of the religious men 
who were silent about this moral iniquity* Lord Salisbury would 
have been saved from the reproach that must now rest upon him for 
having advised his followers to put their moimy on the hero of the 
Divorce Court. The ultimate result would have been a continuance 
of the Tory and the end of all the prospects of Home Rule, 

at all events, for this generation. If it is the action of Noncon¬ 
formists which Liberalism from such a catastrophe, Irish 
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Nationalists are surely the last people who ought to indulge in un¬ 
friendly taunts. 

It so happens, however, that the action of Nonconformists pleased 
neither friend nor foe. This is no uncommon experience in political 
controversy. We accept the attacks of opponents, and bear them 
easily, but it is a little hard to have our action misunderstood by 
those to whom we have really rendered essential service. A 
friend of mine was enjoying a quiet cigar and social talk at 
the National Liberal Club three or four months after the Parnell 
incident, when a well-known member of the Irish party observed 

that all would have gone right, but for those-Nonconformists. 

Considering what these Nonconformists have sacrificed and suffered 
in the cause of justice to Ireland, and remembering that their action 
has been in direct opposition alike to their prejudices and their 
interests, this was a harsh and unrighteous judgment which it was 
not easy to bear. But the listener had the consolation of feeling 
that it was as shallow as it was ungenerous. Tbe speaker who had 
himself been forced by the pressure of irresistible evidence into the 
ranks of Mr. ParneH’s enemies should have seen on a little reflection 
that the men who saved Ireland from the government of such a man 
had done the cause of Home Bale inestimable service. But it is 
not necessary to insist on this. The politician who could think it 
would have been possible to rally a great English party in support of 
a cause whose leader had been so deeply and irretrievably discredited 
only showed that he knows nothing whatever of the English people, 
and especially of the Liberal party. 

The incident is only an illustration of the way in which numbers, 
who get their ideas of public opinion from the lobbies of the 
House, or the newspaper letters of London correspondents, are 
absolutely self-deceived. The influence of journalism is often greatly 
exaggerated. Instead of readers in the country correcring their 
opinions of men and things by the verdicts of able editors, they are 
much more likely to reverse the process, and to judge these gentlemen 
by their agreement with their own ideas. This is not said with any 
intention of depreciating the yeoman service done by certain represen¬ 
tatives of the Press, both in town and country, but simply to correct 
the current idea of London coteries, that when they have decided on 
a line of action, and have given the cue to a few editors and their 
correspondents, the country is sure to follow. There is &r more 
independence in the Liber^ party than is recognised in such a view, 
and it would be well for its best interests that the wire-pullers should 
he fully enlightened on the point. That the influence which Noncon¬ 
formists possess should be in the hands of men who will not be 
dragged at the tail of any party, but who insist that political life is 
within the domain of conscience, may be a veiy unpleasant fact for 
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some oa the Liberal side, bat is one on which they will, neverthe¬ 
less, have to reckon. But it was not Nonconformists only who would 
have resisted a tolerance of Mr. Parnell’s delinquencies. The Liberal 
party includes a large element, which neither joilrnalist nor wire¬ 
puller could have manipulated, that would have revolted against such 
an immoral procedure. It was this revolt which the action of the 
Nonconformist conscience averted. 

The most plausible, and^ at the same time most dangerous 
argument against the Nondonformist action, was that raised by some 
of their own number, as to its inconsistency with the silent tolerance 
shown to previous offences charged against the Land League and its 
abettors in the Irish party. In the determination to ignore all dis¬ 
tinction between political offences and moral crime, there is a confasion 
of ethical ideas, which can only be referred to the blinding influence 
of narrow partisanship. It is the interests of morality which suffer 
from the strange perversity which placed boycotting and adultery on 
the same moral level. The Oorporatiop of Eastbourne and their 
friends have gone a step even beyond that, and have made themselves 
and their cause ridiculous, by representing the poor Salvationists as 
guilty of some heinous transgression, because of their disobedience to 
a clause in their Local Act, Par be lt from me to make any apology 
for boycotting, which, in my judgment, is simply a barbarous mode of 
carrying on a political struggle, and whose overt acts of oppression 
and injustice the State is bound to suppress. I am not aware that 
Nonconformists have ever said a single word in extenuation of these 
crimes of violence, but to bracket the excesses of a political party, 
goaded into illegal acts by a sense of cruel wrong, in the same 
category with the contemptpous defiance of the moral law, is to 
undermine the foundation of virtue itself. There is no advantage to 
be gained from this defect in ethical perspective, for no one is 
imposed upon by the mistake, or believes that any wise man would, 
if the subject were taken out of the domain of party controversy, be 
prepared to maintain such a proposition. 

If, indeed, Nonconformists had any sectional interest to advance 
by the deposition of Mr, Parnell, there might have been some point 
in the taunts levelled against this sudden awakening of conscience. 
But there is no room for such a suggestion. They were supporters 
of a great principle, not followers of its Iri^ representatives. One 
Irish leader was the same to them as another^ Some of them never 
shared the enthusiasm for Mr. PameU which at one time was fashion¬ 
able in certain circles, and whidi, if we may judge by the intrigues 
of 1885, was shared % Tories om well as Lil^rals; But though the 
feeling was abscflately unintelligible to them, it was not for them to 
disturb it. The leadership of the Irish party was a matter on which 
they had neither right nor desire to express an opinion. Even when 
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Pameii had made himself impossible^ there was no reason beyond 
that which they avowed why they should have been eager to draw 
attention to the fact Their action may have been unwise, or hasty, 
or Pharisaic, as their critics represent, but, at all events, it was not 
selfish. If it saved the Liberal party from the most serious calamity 
with which it has been menaced daring the six years of its wandering 
in the wilderness, that cannot be regarded as a piece of calculated policy, 
unless they are to be credited with an extraordinary political sagacity. 
The secret of their action is an extremely open one. They obeyed their 
moral instincts, and these instincts have proved right. 

All this has now become ancient history, but, in view of the coming 
controversies of the General Election, it is worth while to take this 
retrospect. It has been made doubly necessary because of the unhappy 
discussion which has gathered round the candidature of Sir Charles 
Dilke at the Forest of Dean. There is here, at all events, a clear 
issue raised, and one which cannot be complicated with any of the 
vexed questions which arose in the previous case. There have been 
some attempts to introduce a discussion of Mr. Stead’s mode of dealing 
with the subject,but they are more ingenious than candid or convincing. 
Ever since Mr. Stead entered on his crusadfe in defence of purity, he 
has been the object of the most violent antipathy, and it has been 
cleverly sought to turn this prejudice to account in favour of Sir 
Charles Dilke. But the plea is absolutely irrelevant. In no sense 
is the choice between these two men. The suggestion, indeed, that 
Mr. Stead’s action was prompted by some personal antagonism to 
Sir Charles Dilke is not sustained by a particle of proof. So far as 
evidence has been produced it tells rather in the contrary direction. 
But were it otherwise, were it conclusively shown that the eminent 
journalist was influenced by unworthy spite against the equally eminent 
statesman, and that he had been so carried away by this despicable 
feeling as to adopt methods to injure him from which all honourabk* 
men would have shrunk, what then ? In that case there would have been 
reason for a very unfavourable verdict upon Hr. Stead, but the case 
against Sir Charles Dilke would remain absolutely untouched. That case 
is not dependent on any individual man, but it is based on two separate 
decisions in the High Court of Judicature. It is the proceedings in that 
Court which have to be dealt with. The evidence that was given, the 
summings up of the learned and impartial judges, verdicts of the 
juries, these constitute ^e case, and While ^ese remain, abuse of Mr. 
Stead passes by as lightly as the wind. It is quite possible that 
Mr. Stead may have been injudicious in some of his utterances and 
unwise in some of his metho^^ but it is not alleged &at he manu* 
factored any of the evidence, that he iuflaenced the mind either of 
judge or jury, or even that he prepared the oounsers brief. He is 
really not a party to the salt at all, and, for all practical purposes, 
may at once be dismissed from it. 
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But before we pert from bim, it is only fair to say what can truly 
be said on behalf of one who has been the subject of much vitupera¬ 
tion and calumny. Mr. Stead is an enthusiast —some would use a 
stronger word, and describe him.as a fanatic, but, at least, we may 
use the milder term. If he has the faults of an enthusiast, he has his 
higher qualities also. His judgnjent is often extremely questionable, 
but the suspicions which have often been cast upon the purity of his 
motives are as base as they are groundless. Even for his errors there is 
muchdjo be pleaded by way of extenuation. He has thrown himself 
into the breach in a conflict with a giant evil, and if in the heat of a 
generous passion he has been guilty of what more sober-minded men, 
and even he himself in his calmer mood and more dispassionate 
moments, might regard as indiscretions, the condemnation of these 
individual acts must not be allowed to pass into an unfavourable ver¬ 
dict on the man himself. Many of his proceedings deserve very sharp 
criticism, but I And nothing in them to suggest that he has been 
acting from any discreditable motives. I do not write this from any 
sympathy, either with the method of that new journalism of which he 
is the most brilliant representative, or with the tactics which he is so 
fond of employing for the advance of his particular ideas. There can, 
indeed, be very few men to whom they are less acceptable, and if it 
were desirable, it would be easy to present a somewhat long list of the 
objections I entertain to his general policy and his style of advocacy. 
But it is impossible to deny that he is a considerable force in our 
political struggle, possibly less considerable to-day than he was a few 
years ago, but still one that cannot safely be left out of account, 
and one that is wielded on the side of righteousness. I cannot 
but regard it as the force of a man of undoubted genius, full 
of high ideals. That it is erratic, that while it has accomplished 
much good it has also done much mischief (witness especially its 
influence in causing the extraordinary additions to naval estimates, 
in other words, the increased opportunities for that shameless waste 
which burdens the taxpayer without making efficient provision for 
national defence) may be admitted, and yet it may be felt that such a 
man is of great vailae to a community. Enthusiasts are the great 
pioneers of progress, and in this world of ours, and certainly in this 
Oonservatively-oduded '^England, there is no lack of restrabing in¬ 
fluences. Now and th& a man of this type may on some particular 
question be in sympathy with the policy of <me or other of the classes, 
as in the case referred to aboye, and the restdt of such a strange 
alliance is unfortunate. But their sympathies are for the most part 
popular, and their influence friendly to process. It is not necessary 
to accept all their ideas because we honour iheir daring and 
courc^. ' * 

This is all I ask on behalf of Mr. Stead, and it might have seemed 
idmost impertinent to say so much, but for the savagery and 
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injaBtice of the att^k made upon him) in connection with the Forest 
of Dean controversy. It was all the more necessaiy to say it 
because I am' compelled to dissociate myself from his action in the 
matter. The protest which he initiated. appeared to me a more than 
donbtfnl interference with the independence of an individnal con* 
stitnency, and as snch a precedent of extremely dangerous character. 
A declaration of a number of Christian ministers against a man is 
certainly a novel and formidable weapon in our political warfare. 
Whether it is desirable to create it is a point which ought not to be 
hastily decided, and the most unsatisfactory mode of settling it is by 
personal appeal for individual signatures. 

But this is, after all, the least weighty of my objections to Mr. 
Stead’s action. In undertaking to re-argue the case against Sir Charles 
Dilke, he literally gave himself away to his adversaries. Let it be 
once accepted that the whole question has to be re-discussed out of 
Court, and there is clearly room for a difference of opinion, which 
will certainly divert attention from the real issue. Neither the electors 
of the Forest, nor the readers of the “ Welsh Review,” nor the 
general public can be a proper tribunal to try the delicate and painful 
issues involved, and the very attempt to place the evidence before 
them is itself demoralising in its influence. Of course, if this were 
a necessity, it would have to be faced, but so far is it from 
being necessary, that it is eminently undesirable and misleading. 
Arguments, set forth in pamphlets or Review articles, are little 
more than the briefs,* or to put them at the strongest point, the 
speeches of counsel. Before their actual value can be appraised the 
witnesses must be called, confronted with the Court, and possibly 
with each other, subjected to cross-examination, and their whole 
evidence submitted to the comment of legal experts on both sides. 
In the absence of this the discussion is practically worthless, and if 
worthless, then the invitation to those who cannot be in a position to 
give an intelligent verdict to study the odious and degrading story 
is distinctly injurious to public morals. It may be said that the 
exculpatory pamphlet demanded elaborate reply. But did it ? Would 
not the case on the other side have been much stronger had it been 
allowed to pass in silence ? To publish a confutation was in gome 
measure to acknowledge the authority of the tribunal to which the 
appeal had been made, and the propriety of the method by which 
the question had been raised. On both of these points, I venture to 
hold, a hrm stand should have been taken. Sir • Charles Dilke was 
not in the position of an accused man, but of one who had been con¬ 
demned in two successive trials. That verdict, arrived at by a careful 
process of law, can only be reversed by some tribunal of admitted 
legal competence. It need not necessarily be one of the established 
courts, in which we are told it would be very difficult to raise the 
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old issues again. It would be sufficient, so far as the practical busi¬ 
ness of politics is concerned, that it should be a court of honour 
constituted of eminent lawyers, whose impartiality would be admitted 
by both sides. Without some authoritative deliverance of this kind. 
Sir Charles’s own pledge is unredeemed. Surely this position is an 
impregnable one, and to abandon it in order to engage in a battle of 
pamphlets is a mistake in strategy. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s position was, to «ay the least, not improved by 
the publication of the pamphlet. It was really a confession of weak¬ 
ness, and was felt to be such by many who, like myself, were inclined 
to regard the story told in the Divorce Court as absolutely incredible. 
But however strong the disinclination to believe in the truth of such 
revelations, there were the verdicts of two separate trials to be faced, 
and it needs but a little insight to see the peril of calling in popular 
sentiment to set aside the decision of constituted tribunals. There has 
been a growing tendency of late, for which the new journalism cannot 
wholly evade responsibility, to re-argue great cases, about which popular 
feeling has for any reason been excited. The case of Mrs. Maybrick 
was a notable example, and the treatment of the Judge by the excited 
mob, .who disapproved of his summing-up, was a natural consequence. 
A more recent illustration has been supplied by the Eastbourne trials. 
After the decision of the Court of Appeal I had a letter from a 
very worthy man—deacon of a Congregational church—pronouncing 
in the most confident manner against the law as laid down by a Court 
composed of some of the most distinguished judges in the country. 
There can be little doubt that he expressed the prevalent sentiment of 
Eastbourne, and that the eminent champions of “law and order” 
there were unconscious that they were undermining the foundation of 
both in their flouting contempt of the highest tribunal in the land. 
There are judgments on which criticism is not only justifiable, but 
positively necessary , but if disappointed litigants are to be encouraged 
in setting aside the decision of Courte, on whose ability and impar¬ 
tiality not a fleck of suspicion rests, there will be no end to such 
controversy. Eeasonable men will certainly refuse to be influenced by 
these protests of interested parties until they have been advised by 
some authority on a level with that by which the adverse verdict has 
been given. Attempts to snatch a hasty verdict from those whose 
qualifications for judging at all are so extremely doubtful can only 
injure the cause they were intended to serve, 

Mr. Stead might safely have left the pamphlet to work its own 
effect. By answering it he, in fact, constituted the constituency of 
the Forest judges in the case. They seem to have accepted the office, 
but it is hard to believe that many of them have even read the 
respective documents. A few leaders have probably done so, and 
the rank and file accepted their judgment. It is idle now to reproach 
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those who have pronounced in favour of Sir Charles’s innocence. It 
was certain that such would be the case, and 1 fail to see how those 
are to be blamed who take this view. Especially am 1 unable 
to understand all the menaces to Nonconformists as to the evil 
consequences to the cause of Disestablishment and the interests of 
Li1}eralism generally, if they do not join in the condemnation 
of Sir Charles Dilke.. They proceed upon a confusion of two 
questions which ought to be kept entirely separate. If Noncon¬ 
formists were to show indifference to the moral issue, and to say that 
the brilliant gifts and long service of the politician ought to cover the 
faults of the man, they would simply commit moral and political suicide. 
But this is what no one would venture to impute to them. If support is 
given to Sir Charles, it is because of a belief in his innocence. It is 
somewhat too much to suggest that men are to be condemned because 
having had the facts presented before them, they have not arrived at 
a particular conclusion as to its merits. 

The mistake was the raising of this false issue. The onus prohandi 
in this matter rests with Sir Charles Dilke, not with his assailants. 
He comes before the world as a man already condemned, and he has 
to satisfy the world that the condemnation is based upon error. If 
Nonconformists failed to insist on the vindication, they would certainly 
throw discredit on their previous action. In urging the necessity 
for it upon Sir Charles Dilke, they are showing themselves his true 
friends, not his enemies. His real enemies are those doughty cham¬ 
pions, who are ready and eager to enter the lists against all critics, who 
fancy that Old Bailey advocacy will avail with sensible men, and who 
treat all hesitation to acquiesce in their views as a sign of unfriendli¬ 
ness. Political opinion, least of all the opinion of those who only care 
for political life so far as it can be made an instrument for the social 
and moral improvement of the people, is not thus to be won. It is 
folly to assume that there is a prejudice against Sir Charles Dilke, 
which inclines many to adopt too readily a belief in his guilt, and to 
employ all possible force, not excluding those of menace and bullying, 
to beat this down. The prejudice does not exist, but if it did, this 
certainly is not a wise method for getting rid of it It is the interest 
of the Liberal party, and of Nonconformists as a section of that party, 
to believe in Sir Charles Dilke. Our front bench is not afflicted with 
such a plethora of rising politicians that we can afibrd, on any light 
grounds, to part with one whose past service is so full of promise for 
the future. His relegation to private life has already been a serious 
loss to the Opposition, and it will be more serious still if it is to be made 
perpetual. But even that would be trivial when compared with the 
injury which would be inflicted were he to assume the position 
which his talents would secure for him, without such a full vindica¬ 
tion of his character. Up to this period nothing has been done in 
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this direction, and the delay only suggests that no farther defence is 
intended. 

To any of the more ardent friends of Sir Charles Dilke who think 
that injustice has been done him in the matter, or even that undue 
pressure has been put upon*him, there are two or three considerations 
which may be submitted. It must be remembered that on one of the 
main points of contention there is no controversy between men who 
take a serious view of the situation. Cynical politicians may scoff at 
what they are pleased to regard as an outburst of Puritanism, and pro¬ 
nounce it hypocrisy and cant, but no rational man would venture to defy 
a demand whose justice even Sir Charles Dilke himself has admitted. 
It is a question of fact and of that only, and surely no passion or 
prejudice ought to be admitted into the discussion that is necessary in 
a candid and judicial examination of the evidence. There are those 
who have investigated the matter for themselves and have arrived at 
a definite conclusion. Unhappily for the public outside, their conclu¬ 
sions do not agree, aJnd we are as much at sea as ever. Some of us 
•envy the absolute confidence with which assertions are made on both 
eides, but we are not satisfied by it. With equal honesty of purpose 
and apparently with the same opportunities of forming an opinion, 
they are absolutely irreconcilable in their conclusions. If judgment 
inclines more and more against Sir Charles Dilke every day, it is not 
because of the strength of the case put by his opponents, but because 
of his own failure to fulfil the pledge he was understood to have 
given. Until that is done his action may embarrass the friends who 
would gladly see him Restored to his old position, but that restoration 
is impossible. 

J. Guinn Rss Rogers. 



CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST. 


“ fipHEY have Moses and the prophets ” will not be urged against 

i the Eastern nations at the Day of Judgment. Their absence 
should be remembered in the day of criticism. The Indians, the 
Chinese, and the Japanese have had no Moses to tell them of the 
holy Cod whose voice is in the thunder which rends the mountains, in 
the gentle breath of conscience, or in the law which giveth wisdom 
unto the simple. They have had no prophets who have convinced them 
of sin and told them of a golden age in the future. If their standard 
of morality is not that of Western nations who have inherited 
Jewish teaching, their loss should be had in remembrance by their 
accusers. 

Their most weighty accusers are naturally Christian missionaries, 
who, familiar with a high Christian standard of conduct, condemn the 
low moral tone, the callousness and the levity of the East. These 
missionaries do not always remember that the people have not had 
‘‘ Moses and the prophets.” They come to preach the Gospel; some 
eagerly tell the story of the Atonement and explain the process of 
their own conversion; some tell simply the tale of their Lord's life 
and death; some, devoting themselves to education and the care 
of the sick, draw out love to themselves and respect for their 
faith. 

The missionaries as a body are men and women of devoted lives, 
not always wise, not always fit for the work they have chosen, but as 
a rule setting an example of upright conduct, of duty, and of service. 
Their detractors are often those who judge success % the vulgar test 
of numbers or those #ho6e own lives they condemn. If,” said one 
official, “ the missionari^ were popular m this European community, 
it would reflect badly on the missionaries.” - 
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The missionaries, though good and devoted, do not succeed. The 
best among them would be the first to acknowledge the fact. 
Those who preach “ conversion ** get perhaps the adhesion, of out¬ 
casts, who adopt Christianity as a last resort, while their doctrines 
and their methods win the contempt of the thoughtful and dignified 
majority. Those who tell the tale of the gentle life of Christ evoke 
some admiration among those whose lives are also gentle, and whose 
weakness is not that they are not meek enough, but that they are 
not brave enough. Those who are content to teach in schools and 
serve the poor and nurse the sick create a respect for their own 
devotion to duty which, if it does not end in the profession of 
Christianity, is yet the soil out of which in time a Christian life best 
grows. 

All together, working in their different ways, the missionaries may 
be able to count up a considerable number of converts and to show 
some flourishing organisations of Churches. Their more thoughtful 
leaders will not, however, claim that the harvest of Christian fruit is 
good when quality as well as quantity is considered. 

There is among the converts a general want of earnestness, of the 
stuff out of which Puritans were made, of that sense of righteousness 
which makes a man willing to be crucified rather than offend. 
There is also a general want of freshness, of the delight in the 
possession of truth out of which grows always new development of 
forms and ritual, and sometimes heresies. Converts whose past has 
lain amid the subtle thoughts and gorgeous colouring of the East adopt 
without questioning the phrases and the forms which have been 
developed in Europe by Anglicans, Komans, or Presbyterians by 
different needs out of a very different past. An Eastern Christian 
Church with its own^ development of ritual has not appeared in 
India, China, or Japan^ and heretics are unknown. There is, lastly, 
an absence of missionary enthusiasm. The converted do not bufn to 
convert others, they do not say, “ Woe is me, if I preach not the 
Gospel.*’ 

Instead of earnestness, freshness, enthusiasm, the traveller hears 
how impossible it is to leave native churches to themselves. “ It is 
difficult,” it was said with referwice to one well-known and successful 
mission, “to get and keep the people steaight about money matters.” He 
finds too, by his own experience, that converts become partisans; that, 
for instance, the native Christian pastor’s usual question to the English 
visitor is about the effect of the Lmcobi judgment, and his anxiety is 
that his sect should be the most generally accepted among the Christian 
sects,: 

A general conclusion will never be correct as to all the indi¬ 
viduals, and there are doubtless Christian converts in the East who are 
devout and earnest. The general conclusion, however, that the mis- 
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sionaries have not succeeded in developing that love of God and of 
Christ which means a new birth, will hardly be disputed. 

Many causes for the failure of missions have been suggested. The 
missionaries have been charged with idleness and the great societies have 
been charged with wasting their resources in rivalry. The methods 
adopted have been condemned. “ What,” it has been said, is the 
use of preaching to people whose delight is in controversy ? Surely 
teaching, visiting, and living would be more effective.” “ Why,” 
others object, “ should the money collected from the foithful in Britain 
be used in giving high school education which will enable young men 
to compete for Government employment ? ” “ Too much stress,” 

others say, is laid on making machinery and on forcing organisa¬ 
tions.” And these last enlarge on the absurdity of driving upon the 
East a system of bishops, presbyters, deacons, pews, and church¬ 
wardens. 

All these causes of failure may be in existence. Some may 
obviously be remedied. The class of men sent out as missionaries 
might be higher even if this meant that the number would be smaller. 
The men needed are those trained to think—well read in the litera¬ 
ture and history of the countries, and above everything else, men 
with faith to have patience. If some missionaries are now idle it is 
often because they started with too great eagerness to make converts, 
they have been in a hurry and disappointment has made them 
despair. The best missionaries are those who go out to prepare the 
way and expect to see no fruit of their labours. The other causes of 
failure might also be modified, but there is yet another cause of 
failure which may be more fruitful than any to which I would draw 
attention. Indians, Chinese, and Japanese need to know Moses and 
the prophets as part of their Christian teaching. The missionaries 
do not, as a rule, lay sufficient stress on this l^owledge. 

Through many avenues the Eastern world is being taught the 
majesty of law. The results of scientific teaching penetrate even to 
the centre of India and China, and gradually every one is learning 
that cause and effect are indissolubly united* Germs of thought, like 
germs of disease, pass through the world no man knows how. All 
men, irrespective of race or climate, fall before the influenza; all 
men, Eastern and Western, are yielding' their minds to scientific 
methods of thinking, and the idea of law as omnipotent and 
universal is gaining ground. A Cingalese, who had the devil- 
dancer to dance all night and attract the devil of disease from his 
body, told us next day that probably the damp was the cause of 
his rheumatism. The steam-engine has been often described as the 
greatest missionary. In more senses than one this is true. The 
steam-engine is an ol^ect lesson, showing what is done by obedience 
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to law; and wherever the steam-engine reaches, the minds of men 
become more actively observant. Under these various influences the 
Eastern world is turning from fancies to consider facts, and, tracing 
fact to fact, to accept the r^ign pf law. The theory of a tyrant’s will, 
changeable and passionate, is everywhere giving place to a conception 
of an unchangeable law. Moses is needed to teach the people 
that the God of righteousness speaks through unchangeable law; 
that truth is His service; and that every liai* is a traitor who must 
be punished. 

In the same way, by the passage of the germs of thought, by the 
etfect of the steam-engine, and by other means, the sense of humanity 
is breaking through the barriers of caste and prejudice. The people 
of the Eastern world are slowly becoming conscious of the brother¬ 
hood of man, their interests are passing out to others beyond their 
own circle, and their hopes are laying claim to whatever is held good 
by any son of man. They intr^uce parliaments or make demands 
for representative government. They adopt some of the habits of 
the western world and the more convenient dress and the more 
economic industrial system. They try oar wines, our food, and our 
music. Unrest is disturbing the old caste rules and breaking down 
old customs. The very anxiety of Indian Brahmans on the subject 
of education or child marriage and the risings of the Chinese are 
signs of the times. A prophet is needed who in the name of God 
will promise to each a share in the coming good time, and who will 
declare that the golden age and the promised land to which all things 
move have been prepared by God. 

If the people of the East knew Moses and the prophets they would 
be trembling before a law demanding truth in the inward parts, and 
they would be hoping for a time of joy and peace. From such people 
the preachers of the Gospel would find a ready hearing. The offenders 
against the law of righteousness would rejoice to learn that the God 
whom they had offended and the law which must be fulfilled k Love, 
The weary and sad who had lewnt how to hope would be glad to hear 
of the new heaven and new earth revealed by Jesus Christ. 

The East waits for Moses and the prophets, but to each of the 
three great peoples of the East these teachers must come in somewhat 
different forms and in. somewhat different relations to one another. 
The Indians—that is to say, the mass of the people—are apathetic, 
the slaves of custom and indifferent to prihoiple. There ai*e, of course, 
Indians and Indians, and the races of the Peamsula differ as much 
ns do thoraces of Europe. There ar^ toc^ mdividnal Indians who 
are high-principled, but it is still true to say that a ch^acteristic of 
the Indian is indifference to principle. The habit of mind which puts 
right in the first place, which enables an English magistrate to die for 
what he thinks to be his duty, which treats right as if it were enforced 
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by armies, is almost unkiiown. The Indian does not, as Joseph, say; 
“How can I do this wickedness and sin against Gbd?” or, as 
Athanasius, dare to take his stand alone against the world. For him 
custom holds the place of principle; custom, sometimes good, some¬ 
times evil, but always oppressive. Custom forces kindness to animals 
and regard for the family; custom forces the sacrifice of the child to 
an early marriage; custom requires instant obedience to a tyrant's 
will; custom is the only security for order; and many of the better 
sort, seeing no principle which is strong enough to be the guide of 
life, deprecate an education which is destroying the power of custom. 

The Indian has dignity, he has grace of manner, and is in appear¬ 
ance superior to the English “*Arry.” The Indian is, in fact, 
inferior to the ill-dressed, pushing, vulgar youth who has “ principle,” 
and would hold to it even if it cost him his place. 

The Indians need to be convinced of sin, and to be shown that 
the self-indulgence which hides behind many of their religious 
customs is against a law which has God on its side. A voice telling 
them of fire and sword, of pain and shame, must rouse them from 
their apathy. An image-breaker, as stem as Mohammed, must break 
up the customs they have worshipped. As Moses taught the Israelites 
of their sin, so must "some leader bring the Indians face to face with 
the terrible God who is against lust and lies and indolence. 

Christ was a prophet like unto Moses, who was stem and strong, 
hating wrong and intolerant of hypocrisy. He must be declared in 
that likeness rather than as the lamb led meek to his slaughter. 
Christ the man rather than Christ the woman must be preached. 
The Indians must have Moses to teach them the law they have broken ; 
prophets who will search the heart and force home the conviction, 
“ Thou art the man” ; missionaries who will accept no compromise, 
and endure no inclined plane between heathenism and Christianity, 
When they have learnt how they have fallen, the news of One who 
has fulfilled the law, and by whom they too may come back to God, 
will be indeed a gospel. Indians who have not felt their sin cannot 
feel the joy of being forgiven. 

The Chinese are ground down by a Government which holds control 
over every department of life. Sir A. Lyall, in his essay on 
Religion in China,” shows how the Government claims to administer 
the affairs both of earth and Heaven, and in the ordinary Pekin Gazette 
settles which God shall be worshipped, forbids re-incamations, and 
apportions honours to the dead. The tyranny is absolutely crushing, 
and prevents the budding of the small seed of liberty which might 
grow till 400,000,000 people joined the Western world in its search 
after better living, llie Chinese are not without principle, and 
they have a solidity of character which enables them to go bravely 
to their end. They are slaves in the sense that the Israelites 
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were slaves in Egypt, but they are slaves to the oflScials of their 
own Government, and are content because the flesh-pots are full. 
Their one anxiety, indeed, is lest they should lose the food they have, 
and they kill the stranger^ who is likely to disturb the established 
order. Their higher life is buried; they have no interest in humanity ; 
little of that aspiration which is the measure of being: 

*‘All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me; 

This 1 was worth to God 
Whose wheel the pitcher shaped” 

They need a prophet like Moses to tell them of a promised land 
within their reach. 

All men, we are told, are led on by illusion. The Jews were 
brought to greatness because they followed the illusion of a land 
flowing with milk and honey. The Chinese too will be brought 
to greatness and take a place in the family of nations when they 
have been led to see some of the good within their reach. They need 
a prophet who will tell the pleasures of freedom, the better houses, 
the better food, the longer life, the joy of living and of growing 
which holds among other people, and which God has also prepared 
for them. The words of the Jewish prophet, promising that every 
man shall eat of his own vine and his own fig-tree, mast be brought 
within their understanding. The Christ who came to establish a 
kingdom on earth, and not the Christ who came to establish a 
kingdom in Heaven, must first be preached. When once they have 
been started in search after better things to be found here on earth, 
“their reach will soon be beyond their grasp,and then they will 
hear gladly of Heaven. 

The Japanese are frivolous, caught for the moment into earnestness 
by the attractions of an American civilisation. “ Frivolous ” is a hard 
word for people who have been so thorough in their reforms, and are 
so simple in their lives, but it is the only word which seems to fit a 
people who have so little sense of awe and so little friendship with 
sorrow. They live over a volcano, but their talk is of flowers, and 
their interest is in the last foreign importation. 

They have close to their capital city valleys of desolation, where the 
earth has been overturned, and its veins disclosed. Clouds of steam and 
sulphurous vapours rise from the earth, and the roar of the boiling waters 
is incessant, Hebrews or Romans or Saxons would, in such surround¬ 
ings, have formed a theology of Hell. The Japanese have not even 
legends about the pit or the firo, and the name given to this scene of 
desolation and terror is “ The Big Boiling.** There is an absence in 
their art and their history of the grand. The terrible is interrupted 
by the grotesque, and the wish to provoke a laugh seems almost irre¬ 
sistible. There is no 51st Psalm in their language, and no Puritan 
in their history. , 
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It is iffi a consequence of this frivolity iiat principle is weak and 
originality rare. They have not been awed into seriousness by 
a vision of the “I am,” or of the One high and lifted up”; they 
have not learnt that anything is fixed, nnd they do not know 
“The Eternal.” “ I am Shintoist and Buddhist; I help both reli¬ 
gions ; I shall help the Christians next year,” are the words of a 
Japanese, and represent a common attitude of mind. 

Certainty is necessary both to strength of principle and freshness of 
originality. He who is certain of a law within himself which is the will 
of the Almighty will hold on his course—will, that is, have principle. 
He who, like Jacob, has once faced that which he is certain is greater 
than himself, will not let it go tilHt tells its name; he will get at what 
is new, he will be original. The original man indeed is always he who 
has humbled himself before one greater than himself. There is no 
originality without humility. The Japanese have had no open vision 
of greatness, and they are therefore changeful; they adopted Chinese 
ways 600 years ago as they now adopt Western ways; they almost 
every year change their system of government, and many are not 
without fear that^they may suddenly revert to old customs. “ Man is 
hurled from change to change unceasingly, his souls’ wings never 
furled.” The Japanese go indeed from change to change, but their 
souls’ wings have no air of divine purpose on which to beat. Be¬ 
cause they have not come face to face with a vision of greatness 
compelling them to stop and forcing their awe, they are wanting in 
originality; their faces have not the variety and individuality of 
European faces; their architecture is just a series of repetitions, and 
town has copied town till there is none which has either character or 
feature; they have given to the world much that is beautiful, but 
nothing that is new. 

The fear is lest it is in this spirit that they are adopting Christianity. 
The profession is certainly rapidly spreading. A Minister in the 
Government is a Christian; professors in the Universities are also 
Christian preachers; a Japanese Church, with its own Creed—^.c., the 
Apostles’ Creed, with a sentence added to exclude Unitarians—has 
been organised, and one of the largest colleges in the country is 
Christian. There is nowhere any appearance of antagonism to the 
new faith, and at any moment Christianity might be adopted as a State 
religion. But this success may not be what it seems. It may be that 
they have adopted a Western religion as part of Western civilisation, 
or even as a code of morals best fitted to promote respectable living. 
There are signs that this is the case. It is the reflection of one of 
the most experienced missionaries that seven-eighths of the converts 
are intellectual ” Christians. 

The converts themselves show interest in Jesus Christ rather than 
devotion to Him as the revelation of God* They ask for opinions about 
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His work and discuss His character; tbey are willing to acknowledge 
Him as a teacher and a leader, but they have not the signs of being 
born again, the joy of those who know where they stand, and see 
before them an infinite beyond. They by their own confession have 
been taught little from the Old Testament, and themselves find in it 
little which seems to belong to Christianity. “ Why do you read the 
Old Testament ? ” was a question frequently put to me by students. 
Their answers to my questions showed that even when they knew 
something about types and fulfilment of predictions, the teaching had 
taken no hold, and they certainly had not been shown how the God 
in history is the God in Christ. 

They need Moses and the prophets lest they become Christian 
atheists, followers indeed of Christ as a man and a teacher, but without 
the knowledge of the God whose imag^ Christ is. Moses, we are told, 
aspired to see the face of God, the author of the law he preached to the 
people. That was impossible, but as he hid in the cleft of the rock he 
was allowed to see the hinder part—he learned, that is to say, of God in 
history. The Japanese have need to be brought where, looking back 
on the past, they will see traces that the righteous God has passed by. 
A Moses must startle them by revealing the Almighty who is not far 
from any one, and is terrible in His righteousness; a prophet must 
convince them of sin, and force from their hearts the words, Woe is 
me, for I am undone.” The Christianity they are taught must be that 
which made Felix tremble; the Christ who is preached must be the 
Christ whose eyes are as fire; and the demand made must not be the 
acceptance of a form or a creed, or even of a code of morals, but of a 
new life. The Japanese need to be awed, to be smitten into serious¬ 
ness, by the revelation of the God who is above the world, and of the 
hell which is underneath civilisation. 

Up to now they have delighted to paint Fugi-yama, their sacred 
mount, surrounded by birds and flowers, and they have regarded the 
happy man as the highest man. They have need to learn of Moses 
and the prophets that fire is the fitting garment of the holy mountain, 
and that the Man of Sorrows is the highest man. When they know 
the Eternal, they will make friends with sorrow, and the Christian 
message will be comfort and joy and peace. 

Missionaries, who know the Ea^ as no passing traveller can pos¬ 
sibly know it, and who devote themselves to hand on to the people the 
joy and life of Christianity, can alone lay down the exact method of 
preaching. What has been said here is t^Tered only as a suggestion. 
Christianity was first preached to those who knew the law. The 
preacher of repentance p:i^pared the way for the preacher of forgive¬ 
ness. The transfigured Christ was support^ by Moses and Elias, 
The law is read in our churches before the Body and Blood is offered. 
The Jews, wherever the Gospel has spread in Europe, have been 
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the living evidence of the jndgment of God, and have nnconsciondy 
preached Moses and the prophets. 

The East seems to need more Old Testament teaching, given in 
the light of modem historic and scientific discoveries, so that the 
people may understand the law Christ came to fulfil, look for the 
“ new earth ” of which he preached, and be convinced of the sin for 
which He has won forgiveness. There ought, perhaps, to be a more 
a^iresmve Puritanism among missionuies—a Jewiifo intolerance of 
heathen ways and philosophies—a more vigorous assertion of the 
reign of law and of God’s vengeance on all law-breakers—a more 
practical love of simplicity in life and in worship—a greater sympathy 
with the human desire for liberty—a more present consciousness of 
being God’s ambassadors to man. 

Tl^ may seem a hard saying for those who are anxious only 
to preach the Christ they have found, and who forget the training 
by which they were prepared to receive Him. But it is not given to 
one man, or even to one generation, to sow and to reap. It may be 
enough if in one generaticm we preach Moses and the prophets to the 
East, and leave to our children the welcome given to those who bring 
the Gospel of peace. 


SiMUEL A. Barnett. 



THE LONDON PROGRESSIVES. 


I.— The Facts. 

fpiIE statistics of the election admit of investigation from several 
JL points of view. In the first place the voting of 1802 can be 


compared with that o£ the first Councii in 1889 . It is not possible 
yet to ascertain the total number of individual voters, but a com¬ 
parison can be fairly made by taking the highest Progressive vote and 
the highest Tory vote in each constituency at each of the two elections. 
There are fifty-eight constituencies in London; and, of these, six 
were uncontested on the present occasion; it is possible, therefore, to 
compare the polls only it the remaining fifty-two cases. In these, 
subject to the observation above made, the statistics are as follows : 

Total Progressive voters in 188!) 

„ 1892 . . . 

101,fill 

140,109 

„ inciv.-use of Progressive voters 


Total Toit voteiTi in 1889 . 

„ ' „ 1892 . 

01,455 

109,160 

Increase of Tory voters 

H,714 

Or it may be put in another way : 


Progressive voters in 1889 ..... 
Tory votera in 1889 . . . . , 

104,511 

04,445 

Progressive majority in 1889 , , , . 

m 

10,059 

Progressive votei*sin 1892 . . • . .* 

Tory voters in 1892 , . . . 

140.109 

109.109 

Progressive majority in 1892 . . • . 

80,940 


2 M 


TOL. un. 
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Beckoned in the same manner, the total voters in these constituencieB 
were: 

In 1889 . 198,9fiC 

In 1892 . 249,278 

Showing an increase of . , . . • . 50,312 

or about 25 per cent., of which increase for every two who voted for 
the Tories, five voted for the Progressives. 

There is still another comparison which can be made between the 
total figures, so as to obtain the percentage of, those on the register 
who voted. Taking the figures for 1889 given in Mr. Stead's 
Electors’ Guide, and those for 1892 given in the TimcSj we get, for 
the fifty-two constituencies concerned, the following : 

Total on the llegister for 1889 . . . . 470,959 

„ „ „ 1892 .... 489,704 

And therefore we have: 

Percentage of those on the register voting in 1889 42.2 per cent. 

,, ,, ,, „ 1892 5U’9 „ 

It is important, however, to observe that, for purposes of com¬ 
parison, the effective number on the register of 1892 is not so 
large as it seems to be in comparison with that in 1889. For the 
election took place in 1892 nearly two months later than in 1889. 
The register was, therefore, two months older, and Londoners move 
about so much that a register of 489,704 names does not practically 
contain more effective voters in March that one of 470,959 contains 
in January. The improvement, therefore, in the percentage of 
those voting is greater than ifc seems. There is another point to be 
considered, too, before these percentages are set down as indicating 
the exact truth. The one man one vote principle prevails in the 
County Council election. No person may vote in more than one 
division of London. Yet the names of many are on the registers of 
several divisions. There is no means at present of discovering the 
number who are thus on more registers than one, but several con¬ 
siderations render it not improbable that the diminution of the 
effective register of London by adopting the one man one vote prin¬ 
ciple would not be less than 20,000. 

It will be observed that the increase of persons voting amounts 
roughly to about 1000 in eacb constituency. There are, besides the 
City, only four constituencies which show a diminution in the highest 
I’rogressive vote. These are West St. Fancras,' Central Finsbury, 
West Islington, and North Kensington. In all these cases there were 
special reasons. The ITory vote has diminished in no fewer than 
thirteen constituencies, namely, Bow and Bromley, Deptford, East 
Finsbury, Haggerston, Hoxton, Lewisham, Limehouse, West Maryle- 
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bone, Mile End, North Paddington, West Southwark, Stepney, and 
South St. Pancras. 

There is another question no less important than those just con¬ 
sidered : How does the polling stand in 1892 in comparison with that 
at the general elections of 1885 and 1886 ? 

Perhaps this question may be best dealt with in the following 
way: Of the fifty-two constituencies contested in 1892, there were 
five, namely, the City, Strand, Wandsworth, Dulwich, and Hammer¬ 
smith, which were not contested in 1886. In the remaining forty- 
seven, which were contested on both occasions, the highest Progressive 
vote was greater in 1892 than the Liberal vote in 1886 in no fewer 
than thirty-seven instances. This is a fact of such great importance 
that it is well to give the complete list of these constituencies. They 
are as follows: 


*Batteisoa 

North Kensington 

*Bow and Bromley 

Lewisham 

Bemondsey 

■^Limehouse 

J3etlinal Green, N.E. 

♦Mile End 

*Brixton 

♦West Newington 

^Camberwell 

♦Norwood 

■^Olapliam 

North Paddington 

"•^Deptford 

. *Peckham 

*East Finsbury 

Poplar 

*Fulham 

♦Rotherhitlie 

^Greenwich 

♦St. George’s-in-the-East 

Central Hackney 

North St. Pancras 

*North Hackney 

South St. Pancras 

Haggerston 

East St. Pancras 

Hoibom 

Stepney 

^North Islington 

West Southwark 

East Islingttm 

♦Walworth 

West Islington 

♦Woolwich 

Kennington 



In twenty of the above constituencies, which are indicated by 
the highest Progressive polled in 1892 not only more votes than the 
Liberal in 1886, but more than the Liberal in 1885. 

And lastly, in the following constituencies, at present repres nted 
in Parliament by Tories, the Progressives of 1892 got more votes 
than the Tories of 1885,namely: 


Bow and Bromley 
North Camberwell 
Clapham 
Deptford 
Fulham 


Greenwich 
Ntttth Hackney 
West Newington 
East St. Pancras 
Walwwth 


It does not seem a very ex^gerated infer^pe: that the Liberals 
may reasonably expect to win these seats at ^ next election, most 
of which in fact they held in 1886. It is not the object of this 
inquiry to go into the prospects of the next General bl London 
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from other points of view, otherwise the prospects of certain seats 
might be dealt with where the Liberal outlook has been greatly 
improved by the results of the County Council Election, such for 
instance as in Central Hackney, where Mr. Pickersgiirs action has 
rendered success at the next election so probable. But the point 
dealt with here refers only to what the statistics of the several 
elections considered may fairly be interpreted as showing. 

In comparing the possible polling at the coming General Election 
with that which has just taken place there are some points which will 
at once occur to the reader. The constituencies are not identical. In 
the first place there is the plural vote. That is permitted, at least to 
a certain extent, in the Parliamentary Election, and prohibited in the 
County Council Election. So far as it goes the prohibition no doubt 
told favourably for the Progressives on the 5th of March. Then the 
Parliamentary register contains lodgers, and those voting on the service 
franchise; whereas the County Council register omits these, and con¬ 
tains instead women and peers. It includes also a certain number of 
men who have obtained the vote by successive occupations in various 
boroughs of London, which qualifies for the County Council, but not 
for the Parliamentary register. There can be no doubt that the in¬ 
clusion of the lodgers in the Parliamentary voters will tell favourably 
for the Liberals at the next election. The peers are inconsiderable. 
As to the women there are various reports. They seem in general to 
have polled fairly well, and to have divided their votes between Pro¬ 
gressive and Tory in much the same proportion as the men. The total 
number of lodgers seems pretty nearly to balance that df women. Thus 
in Hoxton there are 8011 votes on the Parliamentary register as com¬ 
pared with 8020 on the County Council register. On the one hand 
there are 1111 women voters and 88 men who vote in virtue of 
successive occupation in various parts of London; on the other hand 
there are 9()5 lodgers and 216 persons who vote in virtue of the service 
franchise. 

Taking this and half a dozen other fairly typical constituencies the 
following list will show that though they individually difler, the 
aggregate number of voters is practically the same on the Parliamentary 
and on the County Council lists. 


Hoxton ... 

Parliamentarjr 
^ Register. 

8011 

County Council 
Register. 
8029 

Holborn ... 

. 12,217 

18,807 

8521 

Keunin^ton 

9356 

North Kensington 

10,400 

■ 9642 

Westminster . 

7971 

7766 

South-west Betl|pl Green 

7821 

8448 

Central Hackne* . 

8951 

8286 


64,727 

63,904 
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One marked feature dedncible at once from the figures of the elec¬ 
tion is the great straightness of the voting. The Progressive party 
kept well together, so did the Tory party; the Independents were no¬ 
where. The two Progressives got precisely the same number of votes 
in Bow and Bromley, where one of them was a working man candi¬ 
date ; the same thing occurred in Central Finsbury. In eight more 
cases the two differed by less than 20 votes ; and in twenty-four out 
of the fifty-two constituencies the two Progressives differed from one 
another by less than sixty votes. In Hoxton, for instance, where one 
Tory stood agafnst two Progressives, a contest in which split voting is 
more likely to take place than in a fight two to two, the numbers 


were as follows: 

Votes. 

For the two Progressives.42i05 

For the one Tory . . , . . . .1144 

For the first Progressive and the Tory . . . 

For the second Progressive and the Tory . . . Sii 

For the first Progressive alone.7?> 

For the second Progi’essivo alone .... 82 

Spoiled Votes.31 

Another instance which we may take as typical of a totally different 
state of things is that of Chelsea, There two Progressives, two 
Tories, and two Social Democrats stood. The voting was* as 
follows: 

Costelloe and Smith (Progressives) . . . .3131 

Plumpers for Costelloe.31 

Plumpers to Smith.05 

Chapman and Humphrey (Tories) . . . . 2708 

Plumpei-s for Chapman . , . . . . 43 

Plumpers for Humphrey.33 

Quelch aiad Geard (Social Democrats). . . . 95 

Plumpers for Quelch.15 

Plumpers for Geaid ..!(► 

One Progr essive and one Tory . . . . . 1.35 

One Progressive and one Socialist . , . . 5(» 

One Tory and one Socialist . . . , . 35 


The smallness of the pure Socialist, vote is marked not only in this 
constituency Where perhaps it’ was most feared, but throughout 
London generally. 

II.-— How It Game About. 

The victory came about essentially because the Progressives had 
something worth fighting for, and the Tories had not. The PJtogressives 
presented a more or less definite conception of a future policy. The 
Tories had no policy but that of negation# And Lord Eosebery 
summed it all up when he said, " You will never move the mass of 
your fellow-countrymen to any great enthusiaam on behalf of negation.” 
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I think, too, it would not be unfair to say that the press on the Tory 
side helped the Progressive party. The Times^ and the rest of the 
Tory press which practically followed its lead, overdid their part. 
Their abuse of the County Council knew no bounds. It was based on 
no facts. They rested their case on a rise in the rates, and they were 
unable to show that the rise was anything other than wholly in- 
significant. They relied on misrepresentation, and they found that 
the people to whom they appealed knew quite enough to see through 
the misrepresentation. In truth, they greatly overestimated the 
ignorance of those whom they addressed. 

There are few things more remarkable in the recent campaign than 
the way in which the electors understood the issues before them. The 
vote given on March 5 was a thoroughly intelligent vote. One could 
see this at the meetings, and I had the opportunity of a pretty wide 
experience to judge from. This result is chiefly due to three causes. 
In the first place it is due to the action of the Liberal press. There 
never has been an occasion when the press has fought the people’s 
battle better. Here is what Lord Eosebery said: 

“There had been two newspapers which had divested themselves to a 
great extent of the ordinary intelligence by which most papers grew to give 
prominence to London concerns—he meant the SUir and The Daily Chromdc, 
(Oheers.) Other papers had done much to assist them; but, as far as his 
experience went, no two papers had done so much to give London an interest 
in itself as the two he had mentioned.” 

In corroboration of what Lord Eosebery stated, I may say that 
during the month preceding the 5th of March, the Daily Chronicle 
devoted no fewer than 63 columns to the County Council election, 
and the Star no fewer than 101 columns. The Daily News^ too, 
should not be forgotten. It did much for the election directly, and 
indirectly it did a peculiar service in the full reports it gave of the 
great meetings held by the Liberal leaders, which, though not dealing 
specially with the County Conncil election, yet did a great deal to 
encourage and stimulate the enthusiasm of the Progressive party. 
The second great means of instruction lay in the leaflets issued 
by the London Liberal and Eadical Union. These leaflets showed 
what the County Council had done for the people, and what further 
powers were still necessary for it. They embodied the London pro¬ 
gramme, with which the people had become familiar; they were 
short and printed in good type, and they bore each on only one point. 
The third means of instruction was aJl)rd€d by the meetings them¬ 
selves. These were numerous and well attended. I am in a position 
to compare these with meetings held just before the last two general 
elections, ^in many %8es in the very same halls, and for size, 
enthusiasm, and intelligent understanding of the points raised, 
the meetings on the present occasion were better tiban those of 
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1886, and about equal to those of 1885. The fact that they are 
comparable with those at a General Election itself shows the extra¬ 
ordinary interest taken in the civic questions at issue. 

It has been said that the Xiiberal organisation was not good^ I dare¬ 
say it was not so good as it ought to have been. It was better, strange 
to say, than that on the other side. And it was a great deal better 
than it was in 1885, 1836, or 1889. Thanks to the work of the 
London Liberal and Eadical Union, ably led by Mr. Causton, and of 
which Mr. Seager is the indefatigable secretary, enormous strides 
have been made since 1886 in the organisation of the Liberal party 
of the metropolis. There are some men on the committees of that 
Union who thoroughly understand the work; and not a few associa¬ 
tions in the different constituencies are exceedingly efficient. There 
were only two or three constituencies where the local Liberal and 
Eadical Association did not lend itself to the support of the Progres¬ 
sive candidates, and without doubt the improvement of the Liberal 
organisation has contributed materially to the recent victory. In 
spite, however, of the excellent work done, and the untiring energies 
of Mr. Causton, Mr. Seager, and their coadjutors, there is still a great 
deal to be accomplished. It is not too much to say that no endeavour 
whatevei* was made to get hold of the removals during the late elec¬ 
tion, and that fact alone will unfold to the skilled electioneer of the 
provinces the backward state in which we still are. The local asso¬ 
ciations will in all these matters have heavy metal to contend against 
when the General Election comes on, and if they mean to win they 
should without delay look to their guns. The enthusiasm engendered 
by the cause for which they were fighting brought many to the poll; 
it also turned many who have hitherto held back into really active 
workers for the moment. There, indeed, has lain the real operative 
cause of success. While the work has afforded to the organisations a 
sort of preliminary canter for the General Election, it has, or ought to 
have, disclosed to them their own weaknesses. Whether the Liberals 
win or lose the next General Election depends largely on whether the 
local workera learn the lessons thus taught. 

The experience of the School Board Election also contributed to 
success on the present occasion. Progressive London learned a sharp 
lesson there. Uisunion brought defeat, and the lesson came in time 
to be of value for the County Council Election* There was a real 
endeavour made by all sectioufi of the party to come to an agreement, 
to give and take in the matter of candidate; and the result has been 
a complete fusion for the time of the LiberaLand Labour vote. The 
Labour party have treated the Liberals fairly and squarely, and have 
met with similar treatment in return. Union, in fact, has won the 
present election just as disunion lost the School Board election. The 
give and take has been facilitated by the double-membered con- 
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stituencies. When the Reform Act of 1885 was passed, there were 
many who desired the Parliamentary constituencies to be double- 
membered with that very object. They cannot be made double now. 
The only other way of meeting the difficalty is by having a second 
ballot; and, as this is a practical consequence of the payment of elec¬ 
tion expenses, it cannot be long before the difficulty is met. The 
clubs, closely allied as they are with the trades unions, rendered good 
help; Mr. Benn, the whip, of the Progressives, was unwearying 
and of the Socialists the Fabian Society stood in with the 
Liberals. And last, bat not least, the great leaders of the Noncon¬ 
formist bodies brought into the field an entirely new element, and 
urged the support of the Progressive policy for liOndon as part of 
religious duty. 

Such were some of the influences at work to secure succ* as the 
election drew near. But the real causes of success must be looked 
for deeper down. London has been going through a long process of 
awakening to the importance of her own affairs. There has been an. 
enormous amount of effort expended on the political education and. 
formation of London since the great defeat of 1880 ; and it is as well 
at once to recognise that one of the first causes of London’s awakening 
was the agitation for Home Rule in Ireland. During the latter part 
of 1886, and the whole of 1887 and 1888, a most active propaganda- 
was carried out in every constituency of I>ondon. Many of the meet¬ 
ings were small; but by degrees, as the Irish question became better 
understood, the need of Home Rule for London too became more appa¬ 
rent, and the doctrines first preached so, sedulously by Mr. Firth and. 
his friends of the Municipal Reform League came once more to the- 
surface, this time more widely diffused and better appreciated. 

In the meantime the London Liberal and Radical Union had been, 
formed in the early part of 1887, and in the following year the atten¬ 
tion of Londoners was called to their own affairs by the Local 
Government Bill, and by the fight for London's rights in connection, 
with that Bill. It was that fight which first formed the London 
Liberal members into the firm and unbroken body which they have^ 
from that time onward continued to be. The objects then entertained 
were described in a resolution adopted in August 1888 at a con¬ 
ference between the officers of the London Liberal Association and 
the general committee of the London Liberal and Radical Union. 
The resolution was seconded by Mr. Howell, and supported by Mr.. 
Firth, whose far-seeing views it embodied, views which had been 
already expressed in his book on the Reform of the London Govern¬ 
ment, published in 1882, and were shared by Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Phillips,, 
and his other friends on the Municipal Reform League. The resolu¬ 
tion is quoted as follows in a recent article in the Daily News: -— 
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** Resolved, on the motion of Professor Stuart, M.P., seconded by Mr. Goo. 
Howell, M.P., suppoi*ted by Mr. Firth, M.P., ‘ That those present at the 
Conference pledge themselves to use their utmost exertions to secure the 
retiii‘n to the new Council of London, as representatives for the several 
diviKsions, men in favour of ^careful management, efficient administration, 
pi'oper application and economical use of the public funds of the metropolis, 
and of a progressive policy in all matters of interest and importance to the 
people of London; and who will be prepared to ensure consbint attention 
to the interests of the vast industrial population of the metropolis, and who 
shall, as far as can be secured, be in favour of the adjustment of the inci¬ 
dence? of the rates, the equalisation of the poor rates, the control of the 
poli(;e, the abolition of City privileges, the utilisation of endowments, the 
control of gas, water, markets, and hackney carriages, the control of meti'O- 
politan asylums, tlie reform of Poor-law administration, the reform of London 
local government, the abolition of the coal tax, the reform of the register, 
the abolition of aldermen, and the control of open spaces.”’ 

“This resolution,” continues the Daily i\7K%s, “was acted on in 
most of the constituencies; and, after the success of the programme 
in the County Council elections, Bills embodying it were introduced 
by the London Liberal members in the Session of 1889.” It .is this 
resolution which is the basis of what is now known familiarly as the 
London programme, and which has practical!been reproduced, with 
the amendments and additions which the experience of four years has 
suggested, in the Progressive programme on which the present election 
has been fought. But the movement to give London political unity 
by formulating London requirements really began at a much earlier 
period. It started from the labours of Mr. Firth, and first assumed 
definite shape, as the proper policy for winning London, on the occasion 
of the great meetings at Leeds in the end of 1886, when the Liberal 
party began to recover from the stunning defeat which it had ex¬ 
perienced in the earlier part of that year. 

But in tracing back and enumerating the causes of victory, it would 
be absurd to omit the effect of the action of the County Council 
itself. That body, which was so despised and reviled by the repre¬ 
sentatives of privilege, had been, unknown and unperceived by them, 
endearing itself to the mass of London’s people. It is unnecessary 
to enumerate here what the Conneil has done for the people ; it is 
enough to say that it has received an imperative mandate to continue 
in the course it has begun. But the warning uttered seven months 
ago by Mr. Acworth, a Conservative councillor, in a letter to the 
St, James's Oasdte, has come true, **Biwaking,” says he, “as one 
anxious for the success of the Unionist Government at the next 
elections, I will venture to assert that, of all the electioneering cards 
it is possible to play, it will not be easy to find a worse one, among 
moderate-minded men in the poorer districts of the metropolis, than 
promiscuous abuse of the London County Council.” Their neglect oS 
this warning was only one of the fatal mistakes which the Tory party 
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made* Another fatal mistake was made when they produced the 
Bakes to fight the battle of their own privileges. Nothing has been 
seen like it before in London, and the results have been such that it 
is probable nothing will be seen like it again. The Dukes worked 
hard, both at public meetings and behind the scenes. 1 have in my 
possession at least a dozen copies of an invitation to a party to meet 
the Duke of Norfolk/' sent to respectable tradesmen of the parish of 
Shoreditch, where no Duke has been, I suppose, for many a long year. 
These tactics were extremely mittrioas to the Tory party; and, in 
summing up the causes of the Progressive victory, one of the most 
efficient has undoubtedly been the extraordinary mistakes of their 
opponents. 

III.— ^What It Means. 

The victory of March 6 cannot fail to have a great effect on the 
coming General Election in London. It shows the truth of the 
anticipation that the advocacy of Home Rule was what would win 
London for Liberalism, but of Home Rule for London as well as 
Home Rule for Ireland. London has had an object-lesson in. self- 
government. The County Council has done well with the powers 
which it has, and Londoners feel that it should be entrusted with 
more. The three points which have won the election are: that the 
Council must continue its past administrative policy ; that the Council 
must be endowed with full municipal powers ; and that the owners of 
ground values must be taxed. 

Of these three points, the two latter require legislation; and the 
Liberal party has taken them up. Step by step during the past 
four years the Liberal party as a body has advanced towards an 
appreciation of the importance of dealing with London questions. It 
has now finally included them in the front rank of the Newcastle 
programme, and in the recent great Liberal meetings in London the 
leaders of the party have pledged themselves to London reforms. 
London has spoken for the past three years with two voices. While 
her voice in the County Council has been Progressive, her voice in 
the House of Commons has been Conservative. The extraordinary 
spectacle has been presented of London's representatives in Parliament 
impeding and reviling her representatives, elected by the same consti¬ 
tuencies, in the County Council. If London is to get what she wants, 
she will have to speak with one voice. There has been obviously a 
considerable turning over to the Progre^ive side of the shopkeeper 
and small occupier class in the recemt election, the class Which went 
most against the Liberals in 1886. These men have turned because 
of the rates. They are struck most heavily by the rates, and they 
want to have the owners and ground landlords made contributory. 
Nothing else will bring them relief, and they want relief. So they 
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have voted for a County Council in favour of securing that relief, and 
of avoiding, till that is got, the great permanent improvements which 
otherwise must fall so heavily on the shoulders of the shopkeeper 
and the occupier. But the County Council cannot itself grant that 
relief. Parliament alone can do that. Are the voters of the 
metropolis so bent on securing their own relief that they will support 
the Liberal candidates for Parliament as they have supported the 
Progressive candidates for the County Council ? In the answer to 
that lies not only the answer to whether London will be Liberal or 
T5ry at next election, but the answer also to the question whether 
she will get what she wants. Full municipal government and the 
reorganisation of local taxation are within her grasp. Is she to lay 
hold of them or not ? There is no doubt as to how the two parties 
stand. The Tories are against doing these things for London; the 
Liberals are in favour of doing them. London, if she means business, 
must not stultify herself again by giving out two different voices. 
And, while the line of action for Londoners is clear enough, the 
imperative duty of the Liberal party is no less clear. It must make 
up its mind that it has to meet the cry of London by some definite 
and immediate action; and of all that is pressing and urgent, the 
most pressing and urgent is the complete and effective reorganisation 
of the incidence of London’s local taxation. 

Some pessimists suppose that London is so inherently opposed to 
Irish Home Eule that the scale will be turned once more against the 
Liberals thereby, and that she will go back to 1886. I cannot for a 
moment entertain that idea. I believe London to be practically 
converted to Irish Home Eule. Where she is not converted to it 
she remains indifferent. But she knows, just as well as others do, 
that, whether she likes it or not, Mr. Gladstone is coming back to 
power in a few months; that he will be sent back with a Home Eule 
majority from the rest of the country, even though London stays 
still. Why then should the London working man, the London shop¬ 
keeper, be expected to sacrifice his own interests to the maintenance 
of the lost cause of Unionism ? He is not such a fool; he will look 
after himself; he will return Liberals, because he knows that the 
Liberal Party is pledged to give him the reforms he so legitimately 
desires. And, if we go beyond the limits of the Irish question, every 
other point in the Liberal programme adds additional force to London’s 
allegiance. Who wants, and who requires more than Londoners, such 
reforms as that of registration and the payment of members ? 

But while these itre hopeful speculations, there is the other side of 
the picture, progressive London is for the moment in great danger 
from over-confidence, which must, to some extent, be the result of so 
great a victory. She will have to encounter a desperate enemy. The 
Tory party will not sit quietly down under their defeat; they will 
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discipline their forces and perfect their organisation. They are 
mnch more amenable to discipline than Progressives. If Progressives 
once more become disunited they will be beaten; and every art will 
be used to disunite them. The only hope^ of safety is to maintain 
the present position, in which the Progressive party and the Liberal 
party have for the moment become practically synonymous terms in 
London, and wisely to continue to suspend our differences as to what 
should be done the day after to-moitow till what we can gain to¬ 
morrow by united effort is accomplished. On the work of the imme¬ 
diate future we are absolutely at one, and the success of union, and 
the development and modification of men's thoughts, may well be 
trusted to bring about the same harmony in the ferther future. 
More than this, the Liberals of London must look to their organi¬ 
sation. This must be done in every constituency. Depend upon it 
the call to organise went out on March 7 through the whole Tory 
party of London ; and if we Liberals are to beat them, organise, 
organise, organise, must be our mot (Vordre, 

James Stuakt. 
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T he expressions, ‘‘ Siberia,” “ Russiap Exile,” " Russian Political,” 
have become in our time household words among English- 
speaking people. Unfortunately the ideas connected with ^hese 
terms are often either so vague as to be quite meaningless or M- 
ishly grotesque. Dr. Lansdell speaks, in his book, ^‘Across Siberia,” 
as of a possibility of his entering a Siberian prison, seriously expecting 
to see a new “ Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors.” Mr. H. de 
Windt, in his voluminous notes on Siberia just published, confesses 
that when, in Sfc. Petersburg, he went to interview the Inspector 
of Prisons, M. Kamorsky, he “ expected to find an austere elderly 
individual, hardened, if not brutalised, by years of contact with 
criminals—a vulgar, dictatorial man, sly as a fox and close as wax.” 
These babyish conceptions of two investigators ” of Russian and 
Siberian reality are very typical. It must be acknowledged that 
only too many English and American people imagine Siberia as a 
gigantic block of ice, covered with snow the whole year round, 
and inhabited by only three classes: Polar bears, officials, and 
exiles. The officials neither eat, drink, sleep, nor spend their 
time in anything except ferocity and oppression, and the exiles also 
neither eat nor drink, nor ever laugh, but only suffer, and walk 
about with faces on which can be read in capital letters, I suffer. 
This frivolous tendency to think of both suffering and oppression as 
always accompanied by the theatrical concomitants of a third-rate 
melodrama leads to a very sad result. In course of time these naive 
people discover the astonishing &ct8 that there is summer in Siberia, 
that there are flowers and fish, and many other good things, and that 
the exiles do not only suffer, but also eat and dieep, and even (horribile 
diciu!) laugh. Or else aome investigator,'’ after the fashion of 

♦ “Siberia A» It I«.’* By Harry de Windt, F.R.O.S., Author of «From Pekin to 
Calais by Land/’ *’A Ride to India,” Ac. With an Introduction by Her ExoeUency 
Madame Olga Novikoff (O. K.). London ; Chapman & Hail, Ld. 1892. 
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Mr. de Windt, makes a special journey to Bussia, and brings back 
information (collected by him “ ysrith. the utmost caution and delibe¬ 
ration that M. Kamorsky, like many other Russian officials, is 

a genial pleasant-looking gentleman, with laughing blue eyes and a 
fair moustache, fashionably attired in a light grey suit, with varnished 
boots, and wearing a gardenia in his button-hole.” Then all the 
naive people feel disappointed. “ Where is the oppression,” they 
exclaim, “ when there seem to be plenty of cheerful looks ? And 
how is it possible that people who wear such exquisite waistcoats as 
M. Kamorsky can do any wrong? It is evident that we have been 
deceived by sensational journalism.” 

Mr. de Windt is perfectly right in accusing English and American 
fiction of a certain type, of encouraging in the public bad taste and 
mischievous ignorance about the realities of Russian life ; and I should 
like to think that it is just his wish to counteract this literature which 
accounts for many wearisome pages of his book filled up with 
descriptions and details of Russian and Siberian life which are 
generally known or self-evident to any reasoning being. I mean 
those descriptions of streets, hotels, and an evening dance in 1'omsk ; 
accounts of his conversations with uninteresting people, disquisitions 
on the excellence of Russian cigarettes and caviare, and compliments 
to Siberian beauties. 

II. 

If Mr. de Windt had confined himself in his book to counteracting 
the ignorant and sensational literature represented by such works as 
“ Called Back,” and an American novel by Miss O’Meara (of which I 
forget the title) he would have done a great service to both English 
and Russian society. Unfortunately, he is not content with this, but 
he has taken upon himself to correct the errors of Mr. Kennan— 
sui*ely a somewhat risky enterprise, if we take into consideration that 
George Kennan spent a whole year collecting materials in Siberia and 
two years working on those materials, in addition to the time he had 
previously spent in studying the standard Russian works on tiie subject 
upon which he was going to write (for instance, S. V. Maximov’s 
Siberia and Penal Servitude”), whereas Mr.de Windt started for Siberia 
from St. Petersburg on July 20^ 1891, and left Tomsk on his way home 
in September. Mr. de Windt does not give us a mOre detailed account 
of the time occupied by his journey: but from the general character 
of his narration it is plain that at the utmost his investigation of 
prisons ” could hardly have occupied three months, which were, more¬ 
over, wara, summer months. Daring this period, our author stopped 
to investigate the prisons (of the entire Russiim Empire) in mm place 
in Emopetai Russia (Moscow) and in three places in Siberia. In 
Moscow he saw one prison, in Tumen one, in Tobolsk one, and 
in Tomsk three. He also examined one convict bare-e. Of th^ 
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•whole number of Siberian 4tape buildings (whicsh according to the 
author’s own statement reaches 140) he visited only orte ; and that 
in the year 1887, since which time it might easily have tumbled down 
from rottenness. This is the entire arsenal of facts personally obtained 
by the author. He did not see a single one of the convict prisons 
of the Kharkov province, or at Iletzk, so notorious for their horrors. 
He did not see a single party of prisoners tramping late in autumn 
up to their knees in mud, or through deep snow in a whirlwind. He 
did not visit a single place of exile, with the exception of three large 
towzls; nor did he travel at all farther than Irkoutsk, although 
beyond Jrkoutsk lies the whole Yakout land (a tract of country three 
times as large as France); nor did he leave the beaten highway, on 
both sides of which are many small towns and villages bearing no 
resemblance whatever to Tobolsk, Tomsk, and Irkoutsk, but over¬ 
crowded with exiles. 

And with this diminutive array of facts, Mr. de Windt takes upon 
himself to judge of all Siberian prisons, of all the exile system, and 
of all the Russian prison life and administration. Not content with 
that, he positively asserts to be “ erroneous” the statements of persons 
who have taken a hundred times greater trouble^than himself to study 
the question, or who have paid with years of trial for the experience 
they have gained. With this array of facts, he does not hesitate to 
declare ‘ ■ that the oppressed and persecuted exile is more or less of a 
myth, a creation of modem fiction and sensational journalism, and 
that, whether a Russian convict be located in Tomsk, Nerchinsk, or 
‘ where God is high and the Tzar is far away,’ on sea-girt Saghalien, 
prison life in Siberia is as endurable as in most, and more tolerable 
than in many, of the countries of the world.” 

m. 

Mr. de Windt’s expressions, when referring to facts, are not remark¬ 
able for accuracy; and of this the above quotation is rather character¬ 
istic. Instead of saying ‘‘the unjustly” or “disproportionately 
sufiering” and “ill-treated” exile, he says “the oppressed and 
persecuted exile.” The latter expi'ession may be, and sometimes is, 
applied to the position dtpolUical exiles in Siberia, but certainly not 
to the ordinary common-law crimmal exiles, who form the enormous 
majority. No reasonable person has ever accused the Russian prison 
administration of “ maliciously and feloniopsly ” aggravating the mis¬ 
fortunes of the non-politijcal exiles^ in prison,, on the journey to 
Siberia, or at their place of tr^ppitation ; or of constructing for 
them, with deiibamte intention, a earth. The Russian 

Government has no cause jmd no temptation to wilfully construct such 
a hell for thieve^ swindlers» tramps, It is accused of having 
taken upon itself to solve a pioblem'-^that of punishing the citizens 
for their crimes in proportion to the gravity of the latter—which it 



iiM Tpaeovii itself iiio^Mbble of solving. It is o! spending the 

tkongh insufficient, snins cf money whicM^ 
the I^ri^as, ecmM 

wastefony- It is fejJciiised of iind^mlttiiigii human life, and of 
aWdoning men W menues of a bad admiuistmtion, a 

severe climate, honible roads, insnffioient shelter, and contagions 
diseases. To these acciisations the Russian Government replies —and 
Mr. de Windt repeats this reply—that it has no money, and that 
everything cannot be reformed at once. But it has money enough to 
spend on an army of useless oScials, on subsidies to the railway and 
steam-navigation companies, on supporting a host of spies and police¬ 
men, on the countless members of the Imperial family, and on many 
other unnecessary and unproductive expenses. As for the question 
of time, with the present bureaucratic system there never will be 
time for anything. Under this system, control is a mere fiction, and 
the sens© of moral responsibility towards the nation is replaced by 
fear of the authorities, who can of course be tricked. Naturally, for 
every intelligent and conscientious official (who, moreover is always 
bound hand and foot with red tape) seriously* trying to improve 
matters, there will always be ten whose only care is to live at the 
State’s expense, and, if possible, to scrape together a little capital. 

In answer to these accusations, our “ investigator ” has put forward 
no facts. He relates to us a programme of improvements invented 
and carried out by M. Galkin-Vrassky, the Director of the Central 
Administration of Prisons; he informs us what sums have been spent 
on reforming the prisons; he gives us the ruh^s about the housing 
and escort of the prisoners, and imagines that he has proved 
something. He evidently does not even suspect that in official 
Russia you may believe what you read on paper only when you see 
the fact with your own eyes and feel it with your own fingers. Wo 
do not doubt for a moment that, for instance, the 55,000 roubles 
mentioned on p. 476 as having been spent on reforming the Sibeiian 
Sape buildings, as also other sums intended to “ improvethe other 
prisons, were really spent; but whether the stapes and prisons have 
been ranch benefited by this is a question to which Mr. de Windt 
can give no answer, as he did not visit them. Indeed, even if he 
had visited them, it is doubtful whether be would have gbt a much 
clearer idea of how matters stand ; he did visit the infirmary of the 
Tomsk forwarding prison, and was enraptured by its cleanliness and 
order, remarking ironically: ** I may further mention that this is the 
hospital which (according to the Omti^ry Mayadn^ is so saturated 
with contagious disease that it is unfit for use.” Are we to suppose 
that contagion is a kind of thing which the visitor can on the 
walls, beds, and utensils ? The opinion which was expressed in the 
Century MayazinCj and which really emanated from the medical officer 
then serving in the forwarding prison, was based upon the fact that 



bolh the m$nnat^ had tbe eatire pmon stand upon grooiid satamted 
with the esusi^meht of that waQs^ of several 

of the buildings 4«Fe le^ag ^th 

should therefore not only de^ibe the &c., of tiie 

infirmaiy/but should also ppve the biiilding it^lf to be a opmpletely 
new one, constructed on non-infected soil. UntU he can prove that, 
the fact must remain that in the Tomsk forwarding prison the typhus 
epidemic hardly ever ceases. Mr. de Windt visited the infirmary at 
the season of the year most unfavourable to the development of 
typhus, and nevertheless found a typhus patient there. When the 
rain and damp begin, and the conditions favourable to typhus arise, 
and when the prisoners, exhausted by the journey and by long 
confinement, are specially susceptible to disease, the iufected soil and 
walls prove a real hotbed for 6|ddemics. 

It is the same with other questions of prison life upon which Mr. 
de Windt touches; he looks at everything solely from the formal and 
external side. He gives, for instance, the plan of an 6tape, and adds, 
it will be seen by the accompanying sketch that in Stapes^ as in 
prisons, men are at night kept entirely apart from women.*' But this 
is not at all evident from the sketch; all that is evident is the inten- 
Hon to keep the men at night entirely apart from the women; but 
how can this intention be carried out when there is not room enough 
in the Uajpe building for the party that has to spend the night in it ? 
And what security is (here, under the present system of control, 
against the soldiers of the convoy abasing the power given to them 
over the women they escort ? This is the sort of thing that a true 
investigator should practicaUy examine, but the need of doing so does 
not appear to have even occurred to Mr. de Windt. 

He often says of the prisoners: All were well-clad and shod,*’ 
and also remarks that he has seen in the possession of prisoners such 
things as mattresses and pillows. But he. only once or twice mentions 
such things as having the Goveimment stamp on them ; it does not 
enter his head to find Out wliather possessions were not obtained 
at the prisoners* own cost. This is a pity, for a little trouble taken 
in such investigation plight give h^m n clearer idea of whether the 
Government and the officials gfeo to the prisone even the most 
essential things. 

. ■ ■ [ ■. ■ 

Mr. H. de Windt is a gentleinan tastes, a fine palate, 

and a keen eye Ibr beauty. with such 

phrases as: /f The nnpper ^ liM but not least, the 

women good-looWl^? (p; (p. 70;) 

“ The exquisLbe her girlifi^ figure aand limbs ** (p. 379); 

“ The wines, if «K»metrhat rough to a delicate pMate, are at any rate 
pure” (p. 154); The cuisine is clean and excellent” (p. 94); *‘ A 
delicious sterlet, some stewed pears” (p. 95); ** A pair of bare and 

VOT- T.»l 9 V 
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shapely white legs’^ (p. 123), It is therefore not surprising* 

that Mr. de Windt has a very unfavourable opinion of the Russian 
political offenders.^’ The men pay little regard to their personal 
appearance ”; while good looks are rare among * political ladies.’ ” 
Besides^ they have slain their Tzar (Alexander II). In re-telling at 
some length this story over again (though one rightly might ask, what 
has it to do with “ Siberia As It Is ” ?), Mr. de Windt introduces in 
his version some innovations, drawn from his'own imagination, which 
do not improve the thing. He calls Jeliaboff instead of 

Andrew; gives the name of Elnikoff to the man who threw the fatal 
bomb, whereas the man’s real name—Grinev6tzky—^was printed by 
the whole Russian press; he calls him a mere lad,” whereas 
Grinevetsky was 28 years of age; and, finally, calls Perovskaia the 
illegitimate daughter of her father, which is not true.* He also' 
defines the party of The Peoples Will (Narodnaia Volta) as“ a society 
formed for the special purpose of assassinating the Tzar,” which 
proves that he has never read either the literature of the party or the 
proceedings of the political courts in Russia, from which he might 
gather some more accurate idea of what the Narodnaia Vulia really 
was. But what does this matter ? They are long-haired, dhty 
individuals,” these political offenders (p. 119), and that is enough— 
all is summed up in this description of them. The reader, it is 
hoped, will realise that, whatever be the treatment of such men and 
women, it is good enough for such as they. Bat the Government is 
exceedingly kind to them. “No ‘politicals’ are ever sent to 
Saghalien” (p. 297). “They are lodged on the barges and in 
prison, in private cabins and cells.” The exile, “ by administrative 
order” (without trial), or, as he is ingenuously called by Mr. H. de 
Windt, “the political offender of another category,” “ is sent to 
reside in some Siberian town or village under police surveillance,” 
for a term “ varying from six months to two years.” “ In this case 
the exile generally finds his way alone in absolute liberty to his 
destination.” The explorer has “ invariably seen * politicals^ treated 
with the greatest kindness, not to say respect, by the soldiers of the 
escort.” The political exiles were very well off in Siberia; they told 
Mr. de Windt that they were not troubled by the police, and many 
of them “ regarded Siberia not as a land of exile, but as a home and 
means of existence.” And so on, and so on. 

I am Sony to say that Mr. de Windt’s information about the subject 
is not so thorough as that about the “ cuisine,” white legs,” and neck¬ 
ties, but such is the fact. Here is a list of politicals, who were sent to 
the Island of Saghalien, and, so far as the latest information go^,are still 
there: Dombrdvsky, PopMvsky, Gostk^vioh, Blokh, Schm4uss, Pl6ssky 
(with his wife), A. SeroshSvsky, Boag4]£sky, Khrondvsky, Mei’sner, 

* I should direct all who would like to verify my statements, to the Kussian 
magazine, IxtorvUrnky Vestnik {Th& Ilittorical Mmenger) for 1881, yol. v. It con be 
obtained at the British Museum. 
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V6lnoV, Pikofidsky, V6lokhav, Gdpner, K6nzra, Tomadh^vsl^, Uvach6v 
(formerly imprisoned iii the Shliiaselbarg State prison), and others. 
Moreover, the Island of S^halien is used by the Bnsidan Government 
not only as a convict colony ior politicals, sentenced to deprivation of 
rights and penal servitude, but also as a place of ezile by adminis¬ 
trative orderof persons, who were supposed not to have been 
deprived of any of their rights-—those very exiles who, Mr. de Windt 
supposes, “find their way in absolute liberty” to some Siberian town 
or village. Such were Br4!5hnikov, Sht^rnberg 4nd Khmelidvtzev. 

Concerning the terms of administrative exile Mr. de Windt has 
only to consult the so-called rules of the 12th of March 1882, an 
official document, printed and enforced as a law by order of the lkar, 
to learn that those terms were originidly fixed at not “ from six 
months to two years,” but to five years; this term, according to the 
rules mentioned, can be, and practically is, renewed, as it was for 
example, in the cases of Ivanchin-Pissarev and Prince Alexander Kra- 
potkin, brother of Peter Krapotkin. In 1886 a new royal order was 
promulgated—which, however, was not made public—extending the 
maximum of the term of administrative exile to over ten years. The 
existence of this royal order is proved by the fact that T^eitlin was 
administratimfy exiled at oace for eight years, and Bogoraz and others 
for ten. 

It is tme that the Government lately found oat that it can save 
some of its money and trouble by sending persons into exile at their 
OUJ71 expense. Whatever Mr, de Windt may say about the comforta 
of the journey by ^tape for the poliriGal exiles, even if we admit alb 
his assertions, the fact remains that such an exile has to follow in a. 
telega, at the pace of the gang of common convicts, marching on foot,, 
sometimes over a year, nay, over two years, until be reaches his 
destination, and that ho has to be imprisoned in a solitaiy cell several 
times on his way, for weeks and mon^s, while awaiting the formation 
of a convict gang. Mr. de Wixidt himself admits that it takes ten 
months to reach Irkoutsk. But many exiles are sent hundreds of 
miles further than Irkonkrk. Bvery one will admit, I hope, that 
under such circumstances the journey by is in every case at least 
very trying. It is natural, therefore, that those administrative eUdlsB; 
who have the means of paying the tacpense of the journey (whidb lS '^bt 
small) are willing to do so for the privile^ of avoiding the ndieries Of 
the itape conveyance. This, however, is by the GOveminent 

only in some cases, when the “ punishment ” infiidM is io slight that it 
is not likely the person in qnefiti try to riin the risks 

with an attemp ts escajw^^ The |^6n enjo;^ privilege 

of self-transpot^i^ k in the least “ in absolute 

liberty,” but k Ixmnd^ to a certoin niarch-rpute given in his 

passport, and is liable to imprisonment Whenever he stops on his way 
even for a day. 
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1 most draw tli^ attentioxi of the reader to one general point, which, 
if tmderstood by Mr. de Windt, would have often saved him the not 
very enviable position in which he pnts himself. Generally speaking, 
in Eassia more than in any other civilised countzy, the average official 
{chindvwUc) cares far more for retaining his position and making his 
living, than for enforcing the law. He has to attain his aim under 
two necessities: to please his commanders, upon whom his position 
and promotion depend, and to keep peace with people with whom he 
has to live. This is not always easily reconciled, because the com- , 
manders, more or less, regard people as having been created for the 
sole purpose of being governed, while people like to live on their own 
account. Moreover, the orders coming from headquarters are some¬ 
times hardly practicable, as they are often concmved in an absolutely 
theoretical way, without any notion of the^necessities and possibilities 
of local life. Under such circumstances a certain modm vivendi is 
practically established. The subaltern official, generally speaking, 
permits himself the non-enforcement, to a certain extent, of the orders 
of higher authorities and the laws which make life impracticable, so 
long as he can conceal the fact from his commanders, or so long as he 
expects the authorities not to be very strict upon the point. This 
modus vivcruU is, however, exceedingly unstable, being dependent 
upon the personal character, the amount of ambition, the pecuniary 
position of the official, and upon the question, on which side, on 
the official or the unofficial, the finds his own advantage at 

any given moment. The same officer, who yesterday seemed to be 
(and really was) a kind and reasonable man, becomes to-morrow an 
insupportable petty tyrant; and vice i*ersd. 

All I have said here in general terms is fully applicable to the 
position of political exiles, either oh their way to their destination or 
at their place of residence. Mr. Windt, pointing, out some 
instances of a tolerable position of Ihepolitical^^^^ a humane 

attitude of the officials towards them (I do not mean all Ms statements, 
many of wMch are greatly overdrawn, but of them), thinks that 
he has sot the Thames <m fire. But no reasona^^^ mm could ever 
think that in any place where there exists a large body of Bussiana—: 
of any social positicm--TtheTe would be an utter lack of kindness, of 
sociability and generority.^ Every one who is acquainted with the 
crying lack in Siberia of educated and idciiled men takes for granted 
that in some—nay, in many—-casesj the dtisens and the officials them¬ 
selves are compelled to have recourse to the hdp of those very 
political exiles, whom the Government tries to bar from^^^;^^ 
tion in public social Itfe and to prevent from oc^pj^ng the position 
of prozzunent and esteemed persons. But every consdentious and 
well-informed man knows also that, side by side with these facts, 
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there are others, which are a disgrace to humanity^ a^d that, in all, 
the life of politics^ eidles, even of those most favourably sitnated, is 
far from beitig enviable, while only too often it is simply misery. 

' The exile is never safe against the intrasion of the police at any 
moment of the day or nighty against being mined at the first sns* 
pidon of ‘^meddling with polidcs;” he cannot safely keep lettdfs 
or other writings, perhaps the most dear and sacred to him. How 
I ask every one who has a man’s heart, is not this teeling of constaht 
insecnrity and htnniliation a real torture, whatever be the exile’s 
material position ? Bat even the latter is, in the majority of cases, 
a miserable one, which can be easily ^ved Mr. de Windt’s own 
wordfC' Mr. d^ Windt describes Sotirgoat as ** a miserable place. It 
consists chiefly of dilapidated wooden hots, inhabited by a popula¬ 
tion of under-twelve hundred souls **(p. 189). Nar^^m is not better— 
a dreary-looking place of two thousand inhabitants ” (p, 246)v Now 
both these places are used as places of exile for “ politicals.^’ 

Will our “ explorer ” insist upon supposing the political exiles even 
there to be imdiste^^ engineers, and so on j or will he rather admit 
that in such a dead-alive place one has no possibility of getting any 
work at all, and, being barred from the civilised world by distance 
and insufficient post-communication, one has to live in those dilapi¬ 
dated ” huts Mr. de Windt has seen ? On pp. 210-212 our author 
describes the Yakoutsk province, not in a way to make it appear easy 
to live in. Dense swarms of mosquitoes attack the inhabitants 
during summer, night and day, and deaths have occurred from their 
bites.” The natives do not i^aughter cattle, and are exceedingly poor, 
the staple food being a sort of cake, made of flr-tree bark powdered 
very fine.” Blocks of solid ice are used as window-panes in the houses 
during winter. “An idea of the lowness of the temperature may be 
gained by the fact that> notwithstanding the heat inside the hut, 
these seldom melt till the return of spra Now among these 
natives who have nothing to sell, and in these not very warm huts, 
political exiles are Hvir^ an4ev circumstances which make their exist¬ 
ence harder than that of a native^ example, 

a place which is hundreds nf north than the town of 

Yakoutsk, there were, in fdl, only sixty some of which 

two fannlies of naliyea, tcgether with their dogs and cattle, were 
already crowded, when about twM%-five “ p^ticals ” were sent there. 
This was quite an invasion, and one cam Cosily 
and miseries caused. % the soorcitiy of dwellii^. Imog^ne now those 
male and female students c^ diierent nniversaties, young doctors, 
professional nturses^^^^ t^ et^neers, liteit^ men, and even school¬ 
boys of sixtem lib a frosty day, bare^handed, patching np 

their huts Mth cloy and snow; or cutting ioe^ocks, 200 pounds in 
weight each, fiuf their windows, or fishing in icy water. In summer, 
when a great deal of other work is done j they are obliged to carry eveiy- 
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thinff on their shoulders, as Sredne-Kolymsk does not possess even a 
wheelbarrovr. Again, consider the food question# A native can easily 
live on patiid fish for months, but a European needs Iwead and some 
variety in food. Now let me quote a Jetter reoeiv^ k)me time ago 
from one of the political exiles in Sredne-Kolymsk. He thusdescribea 
his daOy mduu during two months: 

^M>uring March and April our food consisted exclusively of rations of l>ad 
meat. The meat was boiled in water, and taken without any vegetables, 
sauce, or anything else to make it eatable* The microscopic slice of bad 
rye-bread given per man only awqke an insupportable longing for more. 
After ha\’ing eaten such a would-be dinner in Our common dining-room, 
every one of us took home a small piece of the same meat, Wrapped in a 
little rag, and another microscopic slice of bread. That was for supper and 
for breakfast next morning. But as we were awfully hungry, the meat and 
bread were eaten up immediately after reaching home, and then we had for 
our sole food, or rather drink, in the evening and next morning, the detest¬ 
able cake-tea,* without anything else to fill our stomachs.” 

To the physical misery you must add the moral or mental. The 
district post arrives in Sredne-Eolymsk once in every three or four 
months. That post is the only link between the unfortunate exiles and 
the world from which all their hopes, all their joys, emanate. It 
brings some books, soiled and torn on their way, and some letters. 
Letters ! Can the reader realise what the meaning of that word is for 
a Sredne-Kolymsk political exile? I am afraid—not. I will try 
to help him to do so by quoting a passage from an exile’s letter, 
inserted in the monthly Free Russia^ oi November 1891: 

** The arrival of the post is a positive epoch in our life. It is a piteous 
sight when some unfortunate gets nothings the way his lips will begin to 
quiver, and the convulsive effoj*ts he will make to foice a smile and not break 
down. Tliere is a great deal of difier^nce in the way that j)€ople imd tlieii* 
letters. Some rush up, seize upon their prey, and hurriedly escape, as thougli 
afraid that some one would snatch it from them; others collect all their letters, 
examine the envelopes and seem afraid to open them; others, again, ore 
regular epicures; they open their letters, look at the handwriting, run 
through a passage here and there, then finally hide their letters until they 
can get alone in their own rooms, and, in the meantime, tiy to pick up 
scraps of other i)eople’s news.” 

Let not the reader imagine that §redne<>Kolymek is the only place 
of this kind. There are Yerkhoyaimk, Touroukbanak, Obdorsk, which 
are as good. There are Balaganek, Kirensk, Selengtnsk, and many 
others which, if not so cold, are almoBt as desolate. 

■ vL . 

Of course, for Mr. H. de Windt this is no evidence. He is in¬ 
clined to regard all such things as nonsense, fabricated by ^Uhose 

* Tea of the worst quality; pressed in the shape of cakes of the rise of a copy of the 
CONTBMPOBARY RsviBW, and as hard as wood. 

t Ward and Follow, Fublishers, 113, Church Street, London, K.W. 
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plau8ibl6| bat Bcaroely conaoientiaafl ^ political in Siberia 

aystematicaily wa^ay the traveller^ and, if the littar be of a 
cr^aloas natare^p^^ to the top ol his bent * with tales of 
imaginary experh^ces of sorrow and suffering.” He goes so far as to 
pity “ poor Mr. Kennsn,” who “ has fallen a victim to the wiles ” of 
such individuals (p. 470). One cannot help laughing outright when he 
comes to this passage, after reading (on pp. 370^ 371) a story which 
circulated in Siberia for years as a legend about a common convict, but 
of which an impostor whom Mr. H. de Windt met in Tomsk made him¬ 
self the hero. This personage declared himself to be 2 k toTm&cpolitical 
prisoner, who, having iNieaped from the silver mines of Nerchinsk, 
entered the police force, in which he served for some time, giving 
entire satisfaction, until a former comrade turned up in the character 
of a Irodyaga (common-law tramp) (!) and denounced him, where¬ 
upon the authorities, in consideration of his faithful services as police- 
official, treated the culprit with great leniency. All this tissue of 
absurdities our not ** too credulous ” author repeats, quite seriously, 
in his book. Were he better informed on the subject he chose to 
treat of, he would be struck at once by two points: that it is a 
psychological impossibility for a genuine Russian '‘political” to enter 
the police-service, otherwise than for a special political purpose (which 
in the story related was not the case), and that in 1875-77 there were 
no political convicts in the Nerchinsk silver mines. To this I can 
add on my own part th^ in 1882-83, when the recognition is sup¬ 
posed to have taken place, I was living in that city, and neither did I 
hear of such an occurrence (thoxigh so exciting a story would surely 
have been talked of everywhere), nor have I come across a political 
exile of the descripticm given by Mr. de Windt, although*—I have no 
doubt about that—^1 have known all the politicals in Tomsk personally 
without a single exception. But, you see, our "explorer” is in¬ 
credulous only concerning the stories of suffexing, while the story of 
his friend Mr. G. V-rr— wc^ tather a story of humanity on the part 
of the Russian Gov^ii!ieQ.t, |md . so he " has fallen a victim ” to his 

own predilections, let M>. de Wiudt give the name of Mr. G. V- 

and prove, if he can, that { ant ^ght. 

Now, it is only fair to add ^particulars, given by Mr. de 
Windt in his narratives abpat those A political offenders ” he came 
across, give the right to suspect he was more than once duped 
by commcm felons and swihdiexa, whom^ took for 

genuine A poli&als.” , Bat as he never givfSB nor even 

an accurate statement of their of&mces, it is impossible to point this 
out nmm daimtiiveiy. 

However bad the general system of administration may be in a 
State which forms a member of the family of contemporaiy European 



^ ^ t«i0 m«iUti<i; 
m^\if Ifir. 'l^inaut ;tk«:^i!waW(ii^ 

Uos^ e^ &a Imperal 

imj^ve liotb tiie one sod tlie eldiaE. K «oiiM to ez|)ieot nacfa, 

but miidlmg my-^uaf^iBBSb-rbe «xpw^ m yem 


bare passed sinoe tihe time of Kemum^s iuTasIri^iotm It would, 
therefore, be extremely iuteresting to know exactly wbat has been 
done, and a careful and consdentfoca investigation (tf just this ques* 
tion would be most yduabbi 1 muiit} however, emphtudae the point 
that the value of such an investigation Would be in direct proportion 
to the carefulness and knowledge of the subject possessed by the 
investigator. The more so, as it is enough to read Mr. de Windts 
description of his] interview with M. Kamorsky to see how fervently 
the Busdan administratkm is trying to show off its new wares in the 
hope of distracting attention from the old ones. 

The reader was already presented in the preceding pages with some 
specimens of the methods adopted by Mr. de Windt, and of his know¬ 
ledge of Russian and Siberian life. It is impossible to give all the 
jewels of that kind in a Review artide. I affirm, however, that 
even if the extraordinary explorer were not-so extremely careless 
and ignorant, his general attitude in the question would render it 
utterly impossible to decide what portiou of the improvements in the 
Russian prison and exile administration of which he speaks has really 
taken place, and what • portion mnst be attributed to the specially 
coloured spectacles and vivid imagination of author. 

The general standpoint taken up by our author is that, as the 
Russian peasant has, altogether, an untumally wretcbed life, a still 


more wretched life most be constructed for prisoners. But why so ? 
Having undertaken a peculiar responsibiUty as regards the lives of 
pnsoners, can the Government justify its carelessness on that point by 
the argument that its duties fowaids the whole mass of the people 
are no better fulffiled, or that the mass the people does not hold 
correct theories as regards hygiene ? Omr author, however, goes still 
further, and maintains that what would be mfoleiabis to English lungs 
is exactly right for Russian ones (p. 414)! With Mr. de Windt’s 
permission, I would suggest that, apart fw»n idl other considerations, 
in any case, is not competent to deride that question, as his own 
lungs and sense of smeU have evidently attsihed to the id^ he 

assumes in Russian humuiity. On pp« 288 and in dc^ribing 
the only which be visited, he mys : The place ims ^h^^^ and 
sta%, and smelt of humanity, for two hundred inen hadvslept m the 
room. There were no venrilation appliances. • ... !I%ere waSy 



however^ no smdl, no niephUie odour, alih&'^h the 

jparasha had not The reader i^eld kpoifr that the 

“jwtfas^*^ is a lt^:ge Woodea tab with BO which 

is placed lor the night ih* the general cell for the h^sities of the 
prisoners, i^d which, towards morning, is always filled, and sometimes 
overfioWing, with excrement. The reader will probably agree with 
me that if Mr^ de Windt finds the stench of such para^a **not 
actnally ofifeomve,” his notion of pore air mast be somewhat peculiar, 
which shoidd be taken into account in reading his testimonials con¬ 
cerning the prisons. 

Af^r what I have said, the reader will not, I hofiO) accuse me of 
prejudice, if I say that I cannot regard Mr. de Windt as competent to 
decide the questions: Have any imi^vements whatever been made 
during the last four years in the Eussian prison and exile system, and, 
if so, to what extent are those improvements real and important ? In 
any case, for every one who knows the facts of Bussian life, and who 
has followed the course of events both before and after Mr. de Windt's 
journey, one fact is perfectly evident. It is possible that one, two, or 
even three prisons may have been built, in which hygienic conditions 
have been observed, and in which the administration is decent, or even 
good; it is possible that several new ittapes have been built; it is 
possible that, in some of the prisons, the walls may have been 
whitewashed, two or three celts reconstructed, two or three new 
floors laid ; in a word, that certain external improvements may have 
been made which can be pointed to in the acconnts of the money 
in reformingprisons; it is most probable that in Saghalien such 
horrors do not now t^e place as occurred there before General 
Kononovich was appointed Governor of the island, and, indeed, that 
whatever, with the means given to him, he could do to improve 
matters, he has done. But the system of inquisitorial preliminary 
detention and exile (nsnaOy without trial) on political grounds remains 
the same* absence of allieeling of law in the overwhelming majority 

of the executors oi the law is Unchangedv As before, every prison is 
regulated according to loealaodid^tsand the personal charac^r of its 
governor ; from which it results that, ride by side with ^^ welbarranged ’’ 
prisons, there are priacms in a ooh^lion ihat^ m simply horrible. As 
before, the intolerable iiape bl^ains, Ml of licence on the one 

hand and misery on the others as b^>re, is being 

fiUed with exUes of two kizids : ^ European 

Enssia, who, fi>r ^ most par% brmg With 4^^ beggary 

and demoraHsation of the be of 

use to the country, but whom the Government tries^^^^^^ as com¬ 

pletely as poBsihto fitnn the narive populate though it does not 
always stumeed hi 

■ Fmx-'VOLICHOVSKY,' 



TbE NEW STAB IN AURIGA. 


T hrough tbe modest medium of an anonymous post-card, an 
event of high importance to astro-physical science was, on the 
1st of February last, announced to Dr. Copeland, the Scottish astro¬ 
nomer-royal. This was nothing less than the outburst of a new star 
in the Milky Way. Now such apparitions are not too common, and 
they are always short-lived. AWt a score of them have been 
credibly recorded during two thousand years, beginning with the star 
which, according to Pliny, determined Hipparchus upon the construc¬ 
tion of his epoch-making catalogue. And the modem Hipparchus'^ 
received a similar emphatic summons. Tycho Brahe was, on 
November 11, 1572, rescued from the quagmire of alchemy, and re¬ 
called to his true vocation, by the startling splendonr of the renowned 
Nova" in Cassiopeia. This extraordinary object was, to begin 
with, as bright as Jupiter, and by a fnrther rise, placed itself, in a 
few days, well-nigh on a par with Venus at her best. Neither the 
glare of the sun at noon, nor the drifting by night of clouds thick 
enough to conceal every other sidereal object, availed to blot out its 
scintillating lustre. Yet it has utterly disappeared. Not even Mr. 
Roberts’s searching camera can detectj in the place it once occupied, 
the faintest glimmer of its pristine fires. They are to all appearance 
extinct, and .there is small probability that they will ever be rekindled. 
The idea, it is true, got almad, and even Still partially prevails, that 
the star of 1572 had previously manifested itself at intervals of about 
three hundred years, and might be expected to show once more 
towards the close of the present century; but it seems to have origin¬ 
ated in pure misappi^faension of some vague medimval notices of 
comets. Kepler, however* enjoyed the privilege of observing, though 
in a totally diffmnt qnarter of tlie sky^ a new star scarcely the 
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inferior of Tycho^a ? and thaso twoThave, so far, met np rivals to their 
surpassing brillianic^^. 

Our own age has, nevertheless, no reason to complain. It has been 
on the cbntraiy, exceptionally favoured in ’ the unusual number of 
stellar apparitions presented to it. Half a dozen have been crowded 
into the comparatively short space of forty-four years, and may, 
accordingly, all have been witnessed with mature compr^ension by 
many men now living. Eminent among them i# Hind, the 
•discoverer of the first of the series, the Nova,'* as such objects are 
technically called, of 1848, the immediate predecessor of which, 
separated from it by an interval of 178 blank years, was Anthelm’s 
Nova of 1670. This glaring inequality of apportionment has cer¬ 
tainly been for the advantage of science. Astronomers in the last 
century were ill-equipped for taking advantage of such opportunities, 
while modern physical appliances are especially adapted for turning 
them to the best account. They are indeed eagerly welcomed, and 
the evidence afforded by them is earnestly invoked for the testing of 
novel theories, and for the decision of various moot questions relative 
to the constitution of the heavenly bodies. When rapid changes are 
going on, Nature’s secrets are apt to slip out for the instruction of those 
on the watch for them; and new stars are the intensified embodi¬ 
ment of change. No wonder then that the Edinburgh missive of 
February, acted as a HmUU to the astronomical forces in all parts 
of the northern hemisphere. 

The sender turns out to have been a denizen of Auld Reekie, Mr. 
Thomas D. Anderson, the .example of whose success will doubtless 
kindle the zeal of many another amateur star-gazer. His discovery 
might indeed have been made a week earlier. Only by degrees, and 
after several observations, Mr. Anderson came to recognise tbe novelty 
of the object sending its straw-yellow beams from a previously empty 
spot in the southern part the constellation Auriga. It was found 
moreover on inquiry to have unobtrusively recorded itself twelve times; 
from December 10, 1891, to January 20, 1892, on the chart-plates 
exposed at Harvard College for purposes of the great spectrographio 
survey in progress there under Professor Pickering’s direction. With 
the first of these casually secured impressions, its biography b^^^ 

No trace of its existence has as yet been pursued further back. Unless 
totally obscure, it belonged then to mwd of unoatalogued small 
stars; and merely swelled by a nnit the^m of the 

heavens. Nothings indienkted the d^stin in lOBem for it. 

For one of its class, however, its grow)^ in light was to an un¬ 
common degree leisntely. Most newMiain lukve leaped upwards from 
obscurity wiA bewildering smftBess. as a rule, neither 

past nor futoe worth meotionmg, and^^^^^ if brilliant present. 

But the star of 1892 attained no strongly emphasised maximum. 






^bsbli^ 

light uutii when it was of tihe i», 

well withm the range of ixdced-eye vwion.-*^^ 
gradual, and not perfectly continuous, .dedin^^ & 
throughout perfectly stellar. Its rays emanated from a point, 
and, some incautious remarks to the contrary notwithsta ^ i ng , were 
nowise blurred or hazy. And a bng-expo&ure photograph, t^en by 
Mr. Roberto isiteb a view to developing posside nebuloua surroundings, 
conclusively demonstrated their absencje. A similar result was ob¬ 
tained at South Kensington by Professor Lockyer* To all appearance, 
then, the object was, and is a star like any oaer. But let us hear 
the dictum of the spectroscope in the matter. 

The light of Nova Aurigto, unrolled by prismatic dispersion into a 
rainbow-tinted riband, presanted a dazzling spectacle. Splendid 
groups of bright lines stood out from a paler background; the red 
ray of hydrogen, Fraunhofer^s C., glowed, as Mr. Espin remarked, 
like a danger-signal on a dark night; a superb quartet of rays 
shone in the green; shimmering blue bands and lines drew the eye 
far up towards the violet; the characteristic blazing spectrum, in 
fact, of a netv star was unmistakably present. Its interpretation 
left no doubt that hydrogen played a large part in the conflagration; 
Dr. and Mrs. Huggins at once identified a yellow line with the well- 
known shining badge of sodium, and more than suspected an adjacent 
ray to belong to the solar element called helium; ” and a violet line 
distinctive of calcium imprinted itself strongly on numerous photo¬ 
graphs. The substances accordingly ascertained to be glowing in 
this far-off body, are sodium and calcium, the metallic bases, respec¬ 
tively, of common salt and lime; with hydrogen, the universally 
diffused gaseous metal indispensable for the production of water. 
Iron and magnesium are doubtful; but carbon had certainly mt 
stamped its sign-manual on the opened scroll of the new star’s light. 

It was marked, however, by one extraordinary peculiarity 
in the coupling with dark lines of all the bright rays conspicuous 
over its entire extent. Each lustrous member of the great hydrogen- 
series carried a black shadow on its blue cft more refrangible side; 
the rays of sodium, calcaum, and other unidentified substances being 
similarly attended. The meaning of this strange appearance was 
evident, if in the highest degree surprising. 

The principle by which moti<m in the line of sight can be detected 
through its effect upon the spectruia of tiia moving body, is now 
fully recognised. The amount, moreover, of the observed change 
gives the velocity of the motion, and the sense of the change tells its 
direction. Thus, the rays, fay, of hydrogen, when they proceed from 
a luminous mass rapidly approaching the eai^, are pushed from 
their standard places towards the blue end of spectrum, while 
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iti$^ }>ed whm the liaovemeiit is 

The resnlt to the varfation df pitch pe by 

a stationajy list^^ steam^ whistle of a rushipg edgiiie. The 

fiouiid is rendexed acute^ because the air-waves are ^orteued by the 
advance of its originating source; it sinks, on the contrary, as they 
are lengthened by its retreat. And so with the waves of light sent 
out by the stars. They are phymcally crowded together by a physical 
advance, and hence become more ; but because tibir succession 
is retarded, they become more rtd when a veldoity of withdrawal is in 
question. Astro-physicists caUj accordingly, d^ermine whether a 
celestial object be moving towards or away from the earth, and at 
w'hat rate, by simply measuring on a photograph the deviation from 
its normal position of some known line in its spectrum. 

Bat in Nova Aurigm two amazing cireumstances were disclosed by 
this method of procedure. First, the speed corresponding to the 
measured displacements was unprecedented; next, it was apparently 
pursued, at the same time, in opposite directions. The bright lines 
unanimously showed to the careful scrutiny of Dr. Vogel at Potsdam 
recession'at the extraordinary rate, of 420 English miles a second, 
while their dark comrades testified to an approach of 300. Plainly, 
then, both sets were not emitted by the same body; and a twofold 
spectrum, owning a twofold origin, was at once seen to be under 
observation. The whole range of bright lines, in short, was obviously 
marked out as the appurtenance of a mass rushing away from the 
eaith, the dark ones matching them, as proceeding from a mass 
rushing towards it.^ And the two were separating at the rate of 
720 miles a second, or about sixty-two millions of miles a day! 

Moreover, these portentous velocities showed, during at least a 
month, no perceptible slackening. The coupled lines did not tend to 
close up, as they should have done if the bodies they served to 
distinguish relaxed their furious speed, or swerved from their straight 
course. Hence, these presumably did neither the one nor the other 
to any considerable e^cbent. They can scarcely then be in "mutual 
circulation; yet a pair of gravitating masses could not possibly have 
made so close an approach as theirs evidently was, without swaying 
one another into the description of some kind of orbit. Their orbit, 
however, may be of tbe hyperbolic variety; in which case the bodies 
just now visually conjoined are flying asunder, never to meet again. 
Their single encounter, if our ignorance, 

can only describe ss casual; and must 

be inherent; it belonged, i^at is, to^ origi7ief and was 

not merely imparted by the pUl! of tbrir mutual attr hroes. 
And we should indeed naturally expect t^j^litaiy outburst of a ** new 
star'' to be associated with prehkely sA a temporary relationship 
as comports with hyphriKfljic gravelling. In a permanently organised 
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system, on tlie other hand, light-fiactuatlons, if they occurred at all, 
might be looked for periodically. This state of thiags, iu fact, seems 
actually to prevail in the only known example comparable in any 
degree with the wonderful star of our ^ present experience. The 
variable star Beta, in the constellation of the Lyre, has, like Nova 
Anriges, been resolved, through the photographic study of its spectrum,* 
into a pair, of which one member emits, bright, the other shows dark 
lines on a prismatic background. But here there is clear evidence 
of revolution in a closed orbit, the bright and dark lines exchanging 
their relative positions once in nearly thirteen days. Moreover, this 
same period is observed with strict punctuality by the luminous 
ductuations of the star. 8o that we have here a persuasive argument 
of identity in nature between continuous stellar variations in bright¬ 
ness, conducted regularly in short periods, and the catastrophic out¬ 
break of temporary stars. Nay, we gather a hint that the shape of 
the orbits traversed by such bodies determines the character of their 
changes; periodical varlabiUty depending upon elliptical movement, 
ephemeral splendour followed irrecoverable decay corresponding to 
a single approach at an excessive vdiocity, with consequent separation 
along tracks divergent to infinity. 

The star of 1892 has then taught us to regard stellar apparitions as 
resulting, in some way, from the temporary vicinity of two rapidly 
moving cosmical Classes. All new stars are, it may safely be asserted, 
during the brief epoch of their visibility, double stars.f The light 
that they send us emanates from a twofold source. Their duplicity, 
however, might not always be patent to observation. For the spectra 
of the bodies in conjunction could only be separately distinguished if 
their motion happened, like that of fibe components of Nova Auriga^, 
to be largely directed towards or from tJie earth. If they advanced 
and retired sideways or vertically —terrestrially speaking—the com¬ 
bined powers of the spectroscope and camera could extract from them 
no sign by which their separate existence might be inferred. Si¬ 
dereal science is thus indebted to the present unaccustomed inmate of 
our skies for the disclosure of a fact which, without the aid of a body 
so happily circumstanced for the gratification of intellectual curiosity, 
might have remained for ages undivnlged. 

But the knowledge that incandescence of the kind first analysed by 
Dr. Huggins in the star of 1866 is due to external influence, leads 
immediately to a further question as to how that influence is exerted. 
Direct collisions are not to be thought of. And for this obvious 

* Conducted at Harvard College by lira. M. Fleining and Hiaa A. C. Ms^ury under 
the directioii of Professor Piekedo^.., 

t The compound nature of Vamble stars has been advocaterVfbr some years by 
Professor Lockyer; and the ^ suggestion should be fully acknowledged^ 

although the *'ine^ritlc hypothesis,” of which it formed an integral part, has received 
a fatal blow from the spectroscopic investigations of Nova Aurigaj. 
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reaiEbn, that the impact of two inelastic bodies either brings tiiem to a 
standstill, or reduces them to a unanimity of slackened motion. We 
know but {00 jfamiliarly what takes place when oppositely rushing 
trains crash together. Thoy certainly do iwt proceed onward at 
express speed to their respective destinations. But this is precisely 
what the components of Nova Aurigas are doing. They have beyond 
question met no serious check in their flying careers. No consider¬ 
able part of their motion has been sacrificed to produce their increase 
of light. Elementary though the principle be, yet it is not superfluous 
to insist upon it, that incandescence through collision implies stoppage, 
partial or entire. Since the evolved light and heat are only trans¬ 
formed motion, both kinds of energy cannot be present sithultaneonsly. 
They are correlative. One disappears to furnish the other. . Unless 
the motion be arrested, the blaze will not occur. One might as well 
expect to get a coat without curtailment of the piece of cloth affording 
the material for it. 

Hence the outburst of the new star in Auriga cannot be attiibuted 
to an actual bodily encounter of two dark bodies swiftly traversing 
space. The hypothesis of a grazing collision has more to recommend 
it. Yet in this case, too, motion should be sacrificed in strict propor¬ 
tion to the development of luminosity. Utiless evidence of retarda¬ 
tion should be forthcoming, the supposition of outlying entanglements 
must be abandoned. The two masses, however, smi^ctroscopically 
observed to be hurrying past at the daily rate of sixty-two million 
miles, cannot, one would imagine, have surrendered much of their 
velocity in the process of gaining enhancement to their brilliancy. 
There is, indeed, a possibility of a third body being present, travel¬ 
ling much more slowly than the others. Dr. Vogel, towards the close 
of February, observed the bright lines on his photographs to be, not 
only accompanied by dark ones, but themselves doable; and he sug¬ 
gested (though with great reserve) in explanation of the phenomenon, 
the triplicity of the new star. This too, had, very curiously, been 
surmised by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins as early as February 3, and, if 
real, could only, one would tMnk, be due to a division of the gaseous 
body, analogous to the breaking up of some comets in passing the 
sun. Yet the circumstance that {he bright line spectrum of Beta 
Lyra3 sometimes appears similarly twofold, warns us not to adopt 
over-hastily the hypothesis of phydioal disruption in combination with 
arrest of movement in the disrupt^ body. 

Masses of matter may, neverthdess, be excited to luminosity by 
other means besides that primitive one employed in the tinder-box. 
But before hazarding a conleoture as to how these might be brought 
into action, let us see what has been leart^d as to tibe nature of the 
bodies concerned in the transient i^ilendbur of our Nova. One of 
them, as giving a spectrum of bright lines, must be of a gaseous 
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conBtittttion. But it is known to be neither a oomet on a yast scale, 
nor a nebula, by the absence of the quality of light distinctiye of 
each of these classes of object. The yellow, green, and blue hydro¬ 
carbon bands forming the chief part of cometary radiance were 
clearly shown by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins to haye no place in the 
spectrum of the star, which included conspicuously, on the other 
hand, the unbroken hydrogen-series of rhythmically ^posed rays, 
from burning red to invisible ultra*violet. But not one of these has 
ever been observed in a comet. The characteristic nebular spectrum, 
too, is entirely unrepresented in the Nova, as the eminent investi¬ 
gators just named were the £rst to point out; * and although affini¬ 
ties are 'traceable between its Ught and that of the so-called 
*‘Wolf-Rayet Stars” in the lUBlky Way, the resemblance is by 
no means complete. Thus, the gaseous component of Nova Aurigse 
belongs really to no establkdied category of celestial ol^ects. It is 
a body either peculiar in itself, or peculiar through its circum¬ 
stances. 

The second, and most likely the principal, member of the pair is 
less difficult to classify. It is emphatically a sun, and an exceedingly 
hot sun. An enormously high temperature is implied by the strength 
and compass of its ultra-violet spectrum, photographed February 22, 
by Dr. and Mrs. Huggins, at Tnlse Hill, with an exposure of one 
hour and three quarters. As regards the proportionate intensity of 
its actinic rays, it is, in fact, not outdone by Sirius itself. The 
details, however, of its spectral hieroglyphics bring it nearer to Eigel 
than to Sirius; and it may accordingly be ranked with the Orion 
variety of ** white stars.” 

Now there is good reason to suppose that every such body is in a 
state of powerful electrical excitement, and creates in its neighbour¬ 
hood a very extensive magnetic field* A second body entering this 
field, and sweeping with prodigious speed across the lines of force 
traversing it, must then give rise to powerful electrical agitations. 
Aud here, perhaps, may be found the chief source of the amazing 
displays registered by astronomers as ^^new stars.” Gravitational 
disturbances, too, of the kind that raise tides in terrestrial oceans, but 
immensely exaggerated in degree, no doubt come in as auxiliaries, and 
produce, at, any rate, notable ejects of bodily distortion, if not of 
bodily disruption; yet the view that the sudden illuminations in 
sidereal space exemplified by the apparition of Nova Aurigae result, 
in some measure, from the inductive action of highly electrified bodies 
dashing past each other at excessive velocities, may possibly be sub¬ 
stantiated by future researches into the nature of the unmeasured 
forces thus brought mto play, 

* The two rays nearest to the chief nebular lines have since been identified by 
Dr. Vogel with weU-lcnowii solar-chromospheric groupSi 
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By its situation in the thick of the Milky Way, our present “ guest- 
star” conforms to a rule almost universal in such cases. The significance 
of that rule cai\not be mistaken, for it is too faithfully observed to be 
accounted for otherwise than by real physical location; and we are 
thus assured beyond doubt that “ new stars” have their proper place 
among the “ clusters and beds of worlds” collected into the zone of 
dim light spanning our wintry skies. The conditions then reigning 
there must be such as to favour in a marked degree stellar conflagra¬ 
tions. And two of these conditions are well ascertained. The 
galactic region, in the first place, is assuredly one of exceptional 
crowding; and it is abundantly stocked, in the second, with bodies of 

gaseous nature, and showing gaseous affinities. Rapid and vast 
developments, accordingly, of gaseous incandescence through quasi- 
encounters between rushing masses, are much more likely, it would 
seem, to occur within Milky Way aggregations than elsewhere in 
sidereal space. 

The components of Nova Aurigm must be added to the list of what 
are called “ runaway stars.’’ Their headlong velocities are altogether 
beyond the control of any gravitational power which can reasonably 
be supposed to reside in the sidereal system. What other forces may 
be acting upon them, it were vain to conjecture ; we can only hold 
to the secure conviction that they pursue no random career, and 
make no purposeless haste. Yet the revelation is none the less 
startling of the prevalence of so tremendous an agitation of movement 
within the seemingly rigid collections of the Milky Way. By their 
inconceivable remoteness, the visible effects of displacement there are 
well-nigh annihilated; the telescopic detection of them may demand 
centuries of refined observation; only the wonderful faculty by which 
the spectroscope is enabled, irrespectively of distance, to measure 
movements in the line of sight, has afforded the bewildering vision 
now unfolded to us of a melee of flying bodies in a realm of apparent 
immobility. 

To this realm Nova Aurigae properly belongs—a realm so far off 
that light can hardly spend less, etnd may spend much more, than a 
hundred years on the journey thence to our eyes. The blaze then, 
studied by astronomers with such curious results during the last couple 
of months, occurred undoubtedly before any of them were bom; and 
may very well date as far back in absolute time as the Battle of the 
Boyne. Agile light-rays have, meantime, been bearing the news of 
the event across the portentous intervening gulf at the express rate 
of 186,000 miles a second. A proportionate magnitude must be 
assigned to the catastrophe. Our own sun would make a very poor 
show if removed to the distance of galactic aggregations. It could 
certainly not be discerned with the naked eye; it might not even 
have been thought worth registering in any of our hitherto con- 
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ftbnicted Btar-catalogues. So that tho now atar of 1892 may wall 
have attained to one hundred times the solar farillian^. 

The certidnty of tibe novel and striking disclosnree obtained from 
it was in great measure due to the employment of the chemical 
method. No object of the kind had previously been investigated 
with the potent^ aid of the camera, reliance cm which was, in the 
present instance, amply justified l^the upshot. The star was photo¬ 
graphed everywhere, under both its simple and its prismatic aspects, 
on the too rare occasions of favourable weather. The earliest records 
of ita spectrum were secured by Father Sidgreaves at Stonyhurst, and 
by Professor Lockyer at South Kensington; and the Potsdam series 
extends from February 14 &r into March. From the collation of 
these various documents, the history of the changes undergone by 
the remarkable pair of separately invisible bodies, the anomalous 
relations of which have nevertheless been brought within our sure 
cognisance, can already be minutely deduced, and may, at any future 
time, be revised from the higher point of view of freshly acquired 
knowledge. Thus, stellar science is, in none of its various branches, 
any longer dependent on the fleeting impressions of the fallible human 
eye. By an unerring process of self-registration, the phenomena it 
studies are rendered virtually permanent, and can be re-observed at 
will, long after the immediate witnesses of them have passed away. 
The application of this powerful engine of research to stars of the 
temporary class has assuredly borne memorable first-fruits. Their 
full value can hardly yet be estimated. 


Agnes M. Clerke, 



THE. ENDOWMENT OF OLD AGE. 


I N the battle of contticting and competing schemes for providing 
Old Age Pensions we have abundant evidence of'the growing 
dissatisfaction with the working of the existing Poor-law system^ and 
an unmistakable demand for the more humane treatment of the aged 
poor. The mode, the extent, and the application of the remedy may 
be hotly debated; the schemes of proposed State action may be 
specific or universal in operation, voluntary or compulsory in prin¬ 
ciple, but they will be found, one and all, to be the outcome of an 
eleventh hour realisation that something must be done to prevent the 
terrible risk of a large portion of the wage-earnmg classes ending 
their days in the union workhouse, existing on the starvation pittance 
of out-door relief, or perishing in the forlorn struggle to escape 
the ‘‘taint” of pauperism. It is quite true there are a few social 
economists who hold to the opinion that no case has been made out; 
still further limit, they affirm, the measure of poor relief, and practi¬ 
cally old-age pauperism will be extinguished. They have no pro¬ 
posals to make, bring no schemes to the public market; but even 
these economists, we may be pardoned for suspecting, must have at 
times “ great searchings of heart.” 

What is being done in other countries in the way of an insurance 
against old age is d great interest in the abstract, but I venture to 
think that the habits of thought md action of the typical British 
workman are so diligent from those of his Gcntinental brother, that 
we shall do well to look at home, and make ourselves better acquainted 
with the conditions, social and economic, under which the labour 
classes of our own country live. They, the pick of them, have been 
accustomed to look to themselves, to timst largely to the combined 
forces of mutual providence and association for refuge in the stress 
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and storm of industrial life, and not primarily to extomal State 
action. The practice of other countries is consequently bemde the 

mark. • ^ • i. 

Nor shall I content myself with mere negative criticisms of this or 

that scheme; but at once proceed to the more profitable, if more 
difficult task of laying down a few fundamentals which, as it seems 
to me, are essential to the successful undertaking by the State 
of a better provision for the old men and women of the nation. An 
examination and brief enforcement of those fundamefitals will enable 
us at the same time to coiTect statements which have been sown 
broadcast, and to discover any apparently faulty arguments that 
have been urged in support of some special point. But it is 
only bare justice to say that we owe the forward position in social 
politics of the whole question of Old Age Pensions to the laudable 
exertions of Canon Blackley (the pioneer), the Eev. W. Moore Ede, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. W. A. Hunter, and Mr, Charles Booth, what¬ 
ever may be thought of their respective schemes. 

1. The proposed State action must not, on the one hand, injuriously 
interfere with, or check the growth of existing thrift practice, as 
carried on through the medium of friendly or trade societies, or under¬ 
mine self-respect and the forces of individuality; while, on the other 
band, it must amend the present treatment of the aged under the 
Poor-law system, or, so far as they are concerned, supersede it 
altogether. 

2. The benefits must be open to all, and that without in any way 
disturbing the bases of work or wages. 

Let us first try State insurance by these preliminary tests. 

It has, however, been stated by Canon Blackley, in his criticisms 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal, that “a pension scheme involves 
no iuterference whatever with friendly society operations,” because 
friendly < societies do not attempt to insure their members against 
the disabilities of old age, or, if they have so attempted, have 
signally failed. In support of his statement he repeats once more 
the story (which has been going the round of the public press) that 
out of nearly 700,000 members of the Manchester Unity of Odd¬ 
fellows only two individuals have availed themselves of superannua¬ 
tion benefits. And the Canon argues from this that Mr. Chamberlain 
is under no obligation, moral or otherwise, to consider the interests of 
friendly societies, and under no necessity of inviting their co-opera¬ 
tion, and in fact has made a mistake in policy by so doing. It is a pity 
that the late Chief Registrar, led astray by a member of the Board of 
Directors, should have given currency to the absurd statement so often 
repeated. I am in a position to affirm that, so far as Mr. H. Watson, 
the actuary of the society, has gone in the valuation now in process, 
he has discovered over 300 members of the superannuation fund, and 
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after diligent farther search, the present writer has been able to make 
the number up to 2000 out of the—not 700,000, but—589,116 mem¬ 
bers in the United Kingdom, And, taking all classes of friendly 
societies giving sick pay as*wel] as a small sum at death, 300,000, or 
one in every thirteen members of registered bodies, have made for them¬ 
selves some distinct old-age provision. Friendly societies have therefore 
a very considerable interest in old-age pensions. Undoubtedly, some 
of the methods employed have not been based on sound principles, 
the annuity not being what is termed “ certain ** either in point of 
amount or in its nature, and consequently escaping the financial 
test of valuation. For instance, there is the annuity fund belonging 
to one of the oldest of the larger orders, in which 500 aged members 
are insured, but it partakes more of the nature of a dividing than an 
annuity society, disbursing in pensions only three-fourths of the sub¬ 
scriptions and the interest received during the preceding year. A similar 
fund has been recently introduced into another affiliated society. The 
time will, of course, come in both these funds when the interest will yield 
the aged members only a miserably small sum to be divided among 
them. Again, when sound in principle, the pension is often inade¬ 
quate in amount. Membership in the “ Hearts of Oak,” the giant among 
centralised societies, is necessarily, from the rate of subscriptions, 
restricted to skilled artisans and the lower middle class, yet the 
pensions given are only from Ss. to 4 a'. The most satisfactory and 
“ certain ” deferred annuities or pensions are undoubtedly those incor¬ 
porated in the benefits of some of the old “ patronised ” semi-county 
or local societies of the eastern and southern counties of England. 
As a grand example, we give that of the Stoke and Melford Union 
Association (Suffolk), with a membership of over 1800, and a dis¬ 
bursement for the past year, in pension benefits alone, of £2103 ; 
while the total amount received by the beneficiaries since the com¬ 
mencement of payments, forty-five years ago, has been no less than 
£24,200. 

Canon Blackley in the March number of the Contemi’OIIAKY also 
throws a doubt upon what he terms the ** confident assertion ” of Mr. 
Chamberlain, that “ the larger and well-managed orders are making 
vigorous efforts to attain a thoroughly satisfactory position ” and 
“ perfect solvency.” The pioneer of State insurance does not, indeed, 
so much question the fact that these efforts are being made, but is 
much inclined to disbebeve in their being crowned with suceess; 
hence he declines to admit that friendly societies possess the neces¬ 
sary “financial qualification” for co-operation in the eanying out of 
any scheme of State insurance. Flying high, Canon Blackley in¬ 
stances the growing, instead of lessening, deficiency in certain l^ges 
of the financial leader among friendly sodeties — the Manchester 
Unity; but in so doing he overlooks certain conditions which have 
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to be taken into account, besides misstating bis case. D^oiency 
creates deficiency; and tbe critic credits the Manchester Unity with 
an increase in estimated gross deficiency of over half-a-million during 
the five years of the qninqnennial period etoding in 1886, whereas the 
actual increase was only one of £53,000; or, rather, as Mr. E. Watson 
points out, when the greater proportionate increase of assets and 
liabilities are considered, the gross deficiency in 1885 had been 
reduced from that in 1880, speaking volumes for the innatei sustain¬ 
ing and recuperative influences so often suspected to be in constant 
operation in deficiency lodges (Yaluer's Eeport). And this is the 
case, in the face of the steadily declining rate of interest against 
which friendly society investments have to contend, and without 
allowing for the gross surplns brought out under valuation, the 
presence of which at least shows the existence of reserves. The 
“ staggering fact whi(fii Canon Blackley regrets to learn, has, I am 
glad to say, no real foundation. There is no fear of the Manchester 
Unity, or any other of the better managed friendly societies, becoming 
commercially in^lvent before its young members touch pension bene¬ 
fits. The reader must bear in mind that the fer larger proportion of 
defioiencieB are not realised or cash, but prospective, to be gradually 
worked out by the adoption of proper financial reforms. 

But after due allowance has been made, the fact remains that, as a 
general rule, members of friendly societies are not insured for Old 
Age Pensions; it, however, by no means follows that they are without 
any thrift provision in declining years. Many vniters on this Pension 
question appear to have overlooked the fact of the great proportion of 
sickness incident to old age. Taldng the most recent inquiry into the 
sickness experience of the working classes, Mr. Neison shows us that, 
out of 274 weeks of average sickness benefit received by a member of 
the Poresters, between the years of twenty and eighty, no less than 
212 weeks' benefit was received after sixty. And another point: 
insurance against loss of wages arising from the natural decay of old 
age has never been one of the recognised purposes of friendly societies; 
but only insurance against loss of wages arising &om specific sickness 
necessitating dbstentmi from labour.^ To find fault with the thrift 
institutions of the working classes on this head is to exhibit a lack of 
acquaintance with their past history and their original aims. 

Nevertheless, it will not do to jump to the conclusion that, since 
friendly societies have not covered the ground, a well-considered 
scheme for providing Old Age Pensions by insurance cannot injuriously 
existing voluntary thrift practice. 1 am convinced that the 
average workman will not make two separate weekly or fortnightly 
payments, one to his friendly society and the other to a State 
agency for providing pensions; and any scheme that necessitaics a 

* The present Chief Bejristrar, Mr. B. W. Brabrook, most concltisivdy pointed this 
out in a paper on “ lYovision for Old Age,” contributed two years ago to the Netf^herp' 
Home 
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young man going outside his friendly society for an Old Age 
Pension will not be taken up, or, if it' is, the friendly society will 
be dropped. And if the State gives grants-in-aid to the society, 
all the ingenuity in the woild will not ultimately prevent increased 
Government control and supervision. Grants-in-aid from public 
money will render the Government responsible for the fulfilment of the 
“ assisted ” contracts. The actual payment of the subsidy may be 
delayed untU the pension becomes due, but even then, if the insurers 
feel that the portion of the benefit insured in the society is not secure, 
and that they are running the risk of losing the whole, a cry would at 
once be raised for increased Government control. And if this should 
be the case, unquestionably the cause of voluntary thrift would be 
injured, and the habitual practice^ of economic duty, as at present 
carried out, deddedly weakened. 

Further, any system of State-aided msurance against old-age dis¬ 
ablement that requires on the part of the beneficiaries individual con¬ 
tributions spread over a long term of years is open to the objection 
that a large number of the Ic^w-skilled labour classes and women workers 
are not in a position to avail themselves of its benefits. In his account 
of the poverty of London the author of “Labour and life of the 
J*eople has told us that the amounts already paid out in insurance 
and club money in classes B, C, D, and B, “ vary from SJd. to 2«. Srf. 
per we^ or from 1 i per cent, to llj per cent, of the whole expendi¬ 
ture.” Now, setting aside class E, composed of those in receipt of 
regular standard earnings, it is manifest that members of the classes 
below the standard of comfort (B, C, and D)-—the “ very poor ” 
the “ poor ”—are quite unable to add to their thrift investments and 
bear the strain of forty years of weekly payments amid the chances 
and changes of industrial life ; while, if we turn our attention to rural 
districts, the same mn posmmm meets ue. When we look over the 
table of the minimum weekly expenses of a labourer’s family 
(“ Village Life in England,” Contemporaby, March, p. 401), and dis¬ 
cover that the average weekly earnings are “ lower than tlus miniwinm 
of decency and comfort by bs. 6d.” he would be a bold man who 
would call for the smallest increase in the amount of outgoings of the 
agricultural labourers, whatever but in the form of a State bonus be 
dangled before his eyes. His condition may shortly be improved—^we 
trust, for our national honour, that it will; but meanwhile we have to 
take things as we find them. What system, however ix^niously 
devised, of State-aided insurance for old age is open to ** the 90 per 
cent, of the actual producers of wealth who,” as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison saySj 

“ have no home that they can call their own beyond the end of the week; 
have no hit of soil, or so much as a room that belongs to them; have nothing 
of value except as much furniture as will go in a cart; have the precarious 
chance of weekly wages which barely suffice to keep them in hetilth; are 
housed in a large part in places tliat no man thinks fit for his horse; are 
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separated by so naiTow a margin fi'om destitution that a month of bad ti*ade, 
sickness, or unexpected loss, brings them face to face with hunger and 
paupeiism.” 

On all coants, then, a system of State*aided insurance for old age must 
be accounted a failure; it will not work in with existing methods of 
mutual thrift, nor, on the other hand, will it enable those persons who 
are now thrifty to a very small extent, or not at all, to make a secure 
provision when working days are over, and remove from the path of 
life the dread of ending their days in a workhouse, or in receipt of 
the starvation pittance of outdoor relief. 

But if we elect to sail under the flag of State endowment of 
old age, we are compassed about with difliculties and dangers of 
another kind. We shall bp told in no uncertain tones that we are 
undermining self-respect and the forces of individuality, and would 
inflict a compulsory, ineradicable pauperism on the English race for 
all time to come. I shall not waste time and limited space to discuss, 
in the present day, the accusation of encouraging Socialistic 
legislation.” It is too late to do that. We have already “ launched 
out into the deep.” But here, as when we discussed the principle 
of State insurance, we must endeavour to diagnose the case. 
Extravagant statements have been put forward respecting the 
Poor-law and existing pauperism. And however much such may 
seem to strengthen the views of the advocates of the principle 
of endowment, the sober truth, so far as we can gauge it, is the only 
foundation whereon we can safely build. I therefore set on one side 
at once the violent language that has been levelled against the 
present Poor-law, as such, or against the persons who have received 
relief under it. If a poor old man and woman are destitute and are 
forced to claim assistance at the hands of the guardians of the poor, 
I fail to see the “ stigma ” or the “ taint.” The recipients of poor 
relief will probably at some time in their lives have themselves con¬ 
tributed to the rate, and are only receiving back their contributions 
plus the assistance of the wealthy and well-to-do. 

Again, Mr. Charles Booth originally calculated that the annual 
number of persons over sixty-five years of age in receipt of poor 
relief was 507,660 ; further investigation (he tells me), spread over 
a wider field, has shown him that he had not sufficiently allowed for the 
permanent nature of old age pauperism, and that his revised figures 
come rather, if anything, within the present writer’s estimate 

Pensions and Pauperism,” p. 43) of 350,000. If, however, State 
endowment of old age be advocated at all, I cannot logically see how 
it can be less than universal in application, or rather open to all who 
care to take it. Besides, a lesser ratio of old-age pauperism than that 
commonly received as correct in no way lessens the amount of 
poverty that lies behind. 
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It has been said that a system of endowment would undermine 
self-respect and the power of individuality. But, as Mr. Charles 
Booth well puts it, its very universality will prevent this. Under 
the present Poor-law admuedstration, in order to qualify for relief, an 
old man or woman must be destUiUe, having nothing in this world and 
without hope; this qualification will be unnecessary under the proposed 
reform. Under present conditions a poor man who has managed to 
provide himself with 2«. 6d, or Is. 6d, a week is cut off from all State 
aid, or at the best has the sum allowed him halved in consequence; 
and BO the person who has saved nothing is far better off than he 
who has saved a little, but not enough to exist on. 

But in order not to interfere with or weaken the springs of in¬ 
dividual character and the power of saving, the pension should not 
be more than a sustenance allowance made by the State for all its aged 
servants when their full working days are past. Old-age pensions 
are granted to civil servants and others, but, though the way 
may not be so direct, the worker on the land—^the territory of the 
State—should be held to be just as much a servant of the State as 
the clerk in the War Office, And if a minimum pension be given, 
carrying with it only the bare necessaries of life, the cause of thrift 
will be strengthened instead of weakened, and many will be roused 
to “ gather and lay by,” because dread of entering the workhouse 
prison will have been removed and a sunbeam of hope caused to shine 
upon their declining days. When the condition of labour is improved, 
when the unskilled workmen, and above all the women workers, 
receive a fair remuneration for their work, they will be encouraged 
to add the comforts of life to the bare necessaries ; and so, making 
use of the principle of insurance for old age that is being set working 
in our great friendly societies, will be enabled to add from I 5 . 6(L 
to 3.S'. a week to the 5s.; while others in still better circumstances 
will double and treble their 5^f. 

The bases of work and wages will not be disturbed, because at the 
time the endowment is given the best working days will be over, 
but the basis of wages is much more likely to be disturbed by any 
system of insurance which the employer directly “ assists,” or under 
which his services are utilised for the collection of premiums. 

Many difficulties and dangers attending the State insurance system 
would be obviated. Several of these are concisely stated in thf^ 
adverse resolution recently passed by the executive of the London 
Dockers* Union: 

“ That this Executive Council of the Dockers’ Union hereby dechu^es its 
opinion that any section of pension fund not being directly controllable by 
payees should not be countenanced in anyway. We are of opinion, also, 
that it is an insidious attempt to perpetrate an unjust taxation upon wages; 
also a means of retaining a large portion of the workers* earnings for em- 
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ployers' own benefits; while the possible good of such a system is so remote, 
the longevity of the toilers of so low an average, and industrial mortality so 
high, through insuflEicient wages and unhealthy environments, that we con¬ 
sider it opposed to economic fairness and a curtailment of' remuneration, 
1‘elieving capital and property of buidens at *the expense of the already 
overtaxed and underpaid workmen.” 

There would be no large fund accumulating for dfty years to coine, 
liable to the perturbations of interest and ever-changing circumstanceB 
of national life; consequently, no fund to be placed in the custody of 
some future Chancellor of the Exchequer, and open, under pressure, 
to be borrowed for some other national need. Current liabilities, as 
they arose, would be met by the present generation paying for the last, 
as it should do—the young for the old. In some such manner there 
would be a hope of a revival of the almost forgotten duty of the young 
and the working to provide for the aged and the past-working—a 
social duty as clear as that of providing for the infant and the child. 

The difficulty of fixing the age when the pension should commence 
will be overcome. On the principle of insurance a movable age 
could not be adopted without seriously weakening the stability of the 
fund ; but under a system of endowment the age should be at the 
period when loss of wages arises from a decay of working powers in 
different trades and occupations, and that age would have to be earlier 
than sixty-five in the case, for instance, of miners, flax and cotton 
workers, knife-grinders, dock-labonrers, plumbers and painters, &c. 

I have only space left to touch on two other points. It must always 
remain the duty of the statesman to provide by means of taxation, 
direct and indirect, the endowment fund. Without venturing to en¬ 
trench upon his special prerogative, I would suggest, following the cue 
given by Mr. Charles Booth, a graduated income tax, under which 
the wealthy and well-to-do would be enabled to fulfil the social duties 
of their position a great deal better and more satisfactorily than 
under the present Poor-law, while all would contribute something. 
The expense looks large, some £17,000,000 for England and Wales 
alone ; but, as I have endeavoured to show elsewhere (“ Pensions and 
Pauperism,’* p. 98), £5,000,000 should be saved in f oor-law expenses,, 
and the above estimate of Mr. Charles Booth allows for all the 
aged persons in England and Wales claiming their endowment. 
Death duties, as a sort of due to society, might also be added to^ 
taxation in the form of an income tax, and it is possible that certain 
public charities might be utilised. The vast expense of collecting,, 
building up, and dispensing a huge insurance fund would be obviated. 

As regards disbursement and management, these powers might be 
entrusted to District Councils popularly elected (composed perhaps of 
representatives from Parochial Councils, and so avoiding multiplicity of 
elections). Under local authority the so-called morally worthless. 
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could be dealt with on a different footing. .1 am further inclined to 
think that in some cases municipal cottages will have to be provided 
at low rentals^ pnless, indeed, there is a large increase in the present 
number of habitable honse&in rural districts. Existing cottages are 
generally required for the workers, and are fully occupied by them and 
their children. 

There remain the political economy objections. It is to be hoped 
that some of these have incidentally been removed; for the rest, it 
must suifioe to say that at a recent ^scussion onthe subject of pension 
schemes Prof. Marshall indicated that, if he had to vote at once, he 
should give that vote in favour of an Endowment Scheme. 

I Irill only add that it is my firm con|dction that the friendly societies 
will have nothing to lose, but everything to gam, by the a&ption of 
a Universal Free State Endowment List. But though their interests 
are large and entitled to the fullest consideration, the interests of the 
whole community must always be paramount. 

J. Feome Wilkinson. 
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I S modern Greek like ancient Greek ? This is the first question 
invariably put to a Greek when he is introduced to English society. 
It is a natural query, but the reply to it is far more difficult and 
embarrassing than might be imagined. For modem Greek appears to be 
a mongrel language having two distinct features, the literary or written 
language, and the colloquial or popular speech. Now, if we compare 
with the ancient Greek the literary style as it is represented in the 
books and newspapers published to-day at Athens, the similarity is 
very striking. On the other hand, a parallel drawn between the 
popular or colloquial language of to-day and the classical Greek which 
is commonly taught in English grammar schools would lead to a very 
different result: the modern representative of classical Greek would 
appear to be an entirely new language. Modern Greek has, then, 
two forms, one similar and another dissimilar to the ancient Greek. 
The puzzle seems to constitute a paradox, singular in the history of 
living languages. Yet, for all that the paradox lies not so much in 
the ai^wer as in the question, whether modem Greek is like ancient 
Greek. For what is ancient Greek ? The term is obviously very vague. 
We all know that the language of Homer is very dissimilar to that 
of the tragedians yEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and entirely 
different from the Attic Greek of Thucydides, Plato, Demosthenes 
and Xenophon, while the Greek of these classical writers differs 
widely both from the epic language and the style of Plutarch, 
and still more widely from the diction of the New Testament. 
Again it may be observed that between Homeric, Attic, and Byzantine 
Greek respectively there is almost less similarity than is to be found 
between Attic Greek and modem literary Greek. The question, then, 
of similarity or dissimilarity between ancient and modem Greek 
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cannot be promptly and easily answered, for the obvious reason that 
the term ‘‘ ancient Greek covers a period of more than two thousand 
years during Y^hich the language passed through various stages and 
changes. Internal and external influences of time, place, and culture, 
called into existence various kinds of diction, and this variety of style 
is naturally reflected in the literary compositions of each age. 

But this is not all. Had we to deal with the language of these 
literary monuments in their original and genuine form, the comparison 
between classical and modern Greek might lead to some practical 
results. But other questions arise; Do our books of the classical 
writers represent the true and authentic diction of their authors ? And 
if so, does that diction illustrate the colloquial speech of the times ? 
These two questions are of the highest importance and urge the 
necessity of a serious investigation before we can form a correct idea 
of what Greek has really been and still is. 

I ask, then, first: Is the text of the ancient writings, as handed 
down to us through the manuscripts, a true picture of the original 
language? Until recent years philology contented itself with the 
study of ancient literature, and admitted tacitly that the ancient Greeks 
used substantially the same language both in writing and speaking, 
namely, the style represented in the compositions which have reached 
us, and that the various stages of that language are reflected in the 
Homeric poems, in the writings of the Attic and Alexandrian periods, 
and finally in the Byzantine diction, which marked—so it was assumed 
—the close of the Greek language; subsequent, or modem Greek, 
being utterly ignored or even •scorned. In upholding this pious 
opinion classical scholars were apparently justified. For while the 
literary, or book language, had left behind numerous monuments, an 
unbroken and immortal literature, testifying to its existence and 
history through the various periods of antiquity, the spoken or 
popular tongue had been always excluded from written composition 
and literature, and thus had left *no distinct traces of its past 
existence. In these circumstances the very admission of a colloquial 
or vernacular language in classical antiquity would have been con¬ 
sidered a heinous profanation in regard to those wonderful Greeks. 
These views are now undergoing considerable modification, and the 
subject is examined in a broader and more tolerant light. Tlie 
numberless inscriptions found within the last few decades on the one 
hand, and the rapid progress of oompmrative philology on the other, 
have established the fact that the language of the classical writings 
has through all times been artificial and studied, while the Greek 
masses, in their daily intercourse and life, practised a diflerent (rustic 
and popular) language. Accordingly, the diction of the Homeric 
poems is a mixture of ^Eolic and Ionic forms, and the language of 
the tragedians differs considerably from the colloquial speech of the 
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Athenian epectatgra; wliile the Byssantines used to write a scholarly 
style, jast as the present Greeks, in their compositions, practise an 
artificial diction, very dissimilar to what they use in their daily life. 

The esistenee of such a doable language through all times, much 
as it may displease some prejudiced scholars, is an established 
fact, proved beyond doubt both by the force of logic and by 
historical investigation. It is within the observation of everybody 
that no writer ever uses the same style both in writing and speaking, 
and that, on the contrary, every author makes it a special point to 
clothe his thoughts in a more or less elegant form. It may even be 
said of the majority of writers—a case particularly applicable to the 
Greeks of to-day—that a literary composition is likely to gain the 
more favour with the reading public the more it departs from the 
daily common talk. If this be true, the classical writings of the 
Greeks, which are characterised by elegance of style and diction must 
be artistic and artificial productions, different from the rustic and 
popular speech. This fact finds further corroboration in the very 
acknowledgment of Greek dialects and idioms. 

Facts and common sense force us, then, to the recognition of a 
dualism in the Greek language through all times. It remains now to 
establish what was the form of the literary style and what that of the 
popular speech. But do we not possess, it may be observed here, 
the true form and style of literary Greek in classical literature ? In 
other words, does not the language represented in our classical books 
reflect faithfully the diction of their authors ? Before answering this 
question either in the affirmative or in the negative, let us examine 
the facts. We know that the classical texts of the ancients have 
been transmitted to us through manuscripts. We further know that, 
in the case of Greek literature, between the time of the original com¬ 
position of each text and their date of its oldest manuscript now extant, 
many a dark century has intervened. During this long period copiers 
of various generations, while transcribing one another, transmitted to 
posterity copies which cannot claim absolute identity with their 
archetype. Let us take as an illustration the works of the Attic 
orators. We may assume, for convenience sake, that their texts were 
originally composed about the middle of the fourth century b.c. We 
know, on the other hand, that the manuscripts do not date farther back 
on an average than the thirteenth century of our era. We have, thus, 
between the date of composition and that of the manuscripts, an interval 
of 1600 years. During this enormous period, in which both literary 
spirit and spelling necessarily passed through many changes and vicissi¬ 
tudes, the texts were copied from one another by various generations, 
and in various countries, under various influences, linguistic, moral, 
religious, political, and intellectual. It is obvious that the copiers of 
each generation, labouring under such strong infinenoes, were of 
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necessity tempted to introduce into the texts such corrections and 
emendations ” as their learning, common sense^ and taste suggested. 
This is the more natural as no copier felt sure of the copy before him 
being an exact and faithful tran^iipt of the original. It would be 
absurd to imagine that all copiers through all centuries transcribed 
scrupulously every word and letter, so as to reproduce an identical 
copy of the pattern before them. On the contrary, we are bound to 
assume that even the most conscientious transcriber used to read each 
time several words consecutively and then commit them from memory 
to paper. It was natural, then, that, being under the influences of 
the times, he should unconsciously substitute in the text the standard 
spelling and grammar of his time, correcting, besides, occasionally 
what seemed to him to be clerical errors of his predecessors. He 
thus unconsciously contributed to the further adulteration of the 
original text already corrupted by previous hands. 

But the manuscripts were not always prepared in this way. It 
was a common practice among manuscript dealers, who corresponded 
to our booksellers and publishers, to have many copies taken simul¬ 
taneously. Many transcribers then—usually Greeks—were seated 
together, and dictated to by a general reader. This practice led 
naturally to more errors and misunderstandings. The copiers being 
mostly poor scholars could not master the correct spelling of every 
classical word, especially when it happened to be obsolete. Then they 
often misunderstood the general “ dictator,” and wrote one word for 
another of similar sound. This error was very common, for both dictator 
and copiers followed the then universal modem Greek pronunciation, 
which has a great number of similar vowels (six identical sounds of i or 
f], two c, two o). We cannot reasonably imagine that each copier inter¬ 
rupted over and over the general reader and asked him to repeat 
or spell the wording of the text. We may rather take it for granted 
that he was left to his own judgment, sense, taste, and knowledge of 
the Greek grammar, and th^ he worked under the influence of the 
orthography, spirit, theories, and views of his time. 

These facts are so obvious that they do not require any proofs or 
testimonies. Nevertheless, I shall cite, as an illustration, two 
instances. In the year 420 b.c. an alliance was concluded among the 
inhabitants of Athens, Argos, Mantinea, and Elis, and its capitula¬ 
tions, after ratification, were engraved on marble. These terms have 
come down to us through Thucydides (Book V. 47), who copied them 
at the time, and incorporated them in his “ History of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War.” Now, the onginal insoription referred to happened to be 
discovered some fifteen years ago. Truly, it is but a fragment of the 
originsd text, but it enables us to judge of the amount of trust which 
is to be placed in the manuBoripts. Every single line, fragmentary 
as it is, exhibits discrepancies from the text of Thucydides. This 
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cannot be otherwise explained than by admitting that the archetype 
has suffered heavily at the hands of the copiers of Thucydides. 

As a second instance I may adduce the following Doric inscription 
as transmitted to us through the manuscripts of Pausimias : 

SvaS KpoviSa, Zcw *OXv/i7ri£, KaXov ayaA^ua 
iXata dvjULfp TOic AaKtSaifiovioti*, 

The original marble having been recently recovered, the inscwiptiois 
reads thus: 

KpovlSa [Z]ew ’OAwNTrtf, kuXov ayaXpa 
AA]^a) TUI AaKeiaipovl^l^ 

The divergences between the twp readings, marked in bold capitals, 
are the more surprising when we consider that the comparatively 
recent age of Pausanias (50 A.D.), the dialectical restrictions—the 
language is Doric—and especially the fixity of the metre, are such 
hindrances as to preclude almost every possibility of alteration in the 
text. 

To the corrupted state of the classical texts the ancients themselves 
had already become alive, since they often witnessed, while still living, 
the process of corruption and disfigurement practised in their works 
by reckless hands. They were naturally vexed, and many of them 
remonstrated, or even proftered curses, against the unscrupulous 
copiers. A writer of the Christian era indignantly exclaims: 

I adjure thee who wilt copy this book, by our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
His glorious presence when He comes to judge the living and de?id, to 
compare the ])art thou transcribest, and conform it carefully with this copy 
from which thou hast transcribed, and also to copy this oath, and put it in 
the copy. ’ 

We see clearly, then, that the classical texts, they are printed 
in our books, do by no means mirror the true and genuine language 
of their authors. And since they do not represent even the literary 
diction of their authors, it would be preposterous to claim that this 
language reflects the colloquial speech of the times. 

Thus the sad history of the manuscripts considerably shakes our 
faith in the vocabulary and grammar of the ancient texts. This is 
of course disappointing, but sufficient compensation is offered by philo¬ 
logical criticism, especially when it is founded on the inscriptions. These 
relics are most important monuments of antiquity, for they are not only 
contemporary and direct documents of their time aud locality, but 
they also reflect faithfully aud genuinely the very wording of their 
authors. It is to the inscriptions, then, that we must look confidently 
for the true vocabulary and grammar of the literary Greek in its various 
dialects and periods. These precious remains, which are daily increas¬ 
ing in number—there have already been found more than 30,000 
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inscriptions—coupled with the traditions of old grammarians, have 
upset also another ancient theory as to the original existence of three 
or four dialects .(^olic, Doric, Ionic, and Attic). In point of fact, all 
modern soienti&c investigations, supported as they are by inscriptional 
evidences, show that the Gleek language branched not into three or 
four, but into numerous dialects varying more or less considerably 
from one another. However, among all these dialects, there are 
noticeable some common features which enable us to group them, 
under two leading heads, the Non-Ionic (Doric) and the Ionic. The 
chief criterion for their classihcation into two groups is founded on 
the observation that the Non-Ionic element preserves, on the whole, 
the long d, while the Ionic group has changed it into Con¬ 
sequently the archetype or Indo-European (I place) among 

the Non-Ionic dialects sounded ttsTUfii, while the Ionic group pro¬ 
nounced it 

Whatever may have been the original number of Greek dialects, 
it lies in the nature of language that local, social, cultural, and poli¬ 
tical agencies and inEuences should favour this or that dialect, and 
help it to gain a gradual ascendency over the rest, and eventually 
supersede them. It is a phenomenon observed in every language and 
country, and needs no special illustration. In the case of Greek, it wa? 
the dialect of Athens, the so-called Attic—one of the Ionic group— 
which gained ascendency, and ultimately rose to absolute dominion 
over all other dialects of Greece. It was the Attic, because Athene 
rose to the highest prominence both from a political and an intellectual 
point of view. The greatest achievements recorded in classical history 
were performed by Athenians, and Athens is entitled to the deepest 
gratitude of the Greek race. The glory of Greece was redeemed with 
Athenian sacrifice and blood; the greatest generals and statesmen of 
Greece were Athenians; and the most illustrious trophies (Marathon, 
Salamis, Flatma) were erected in the neigUbonrhood of Athens. These 
immortal exploits naturally and deservedly secured for Athens a domi¬ 
nant position. While previous to these achievements she ruled only 
within Attica, Athens now rose to be the metropolis of all Greece. 
From this time onward she takes the initiative and lead in every line: 
art, science, literature, manufacture, trade, fashion, wealth, and all other 
political, social, and intellectual institutions are started and developed 
at Athens, and from Athens they propagate in all directions through 
the ancient world. The entire Greek population, both in and out of 
Greece proper, streams, either for the sake business or pleasure, to 
the national metropolis, while younger pe^le, eager for education, are 
compelled to come to Athens, the only and universal nursery and 
seminary of the times. 

Under such cpnditions it was bat natm^ that the instrument of 
thought and action of the Fanhellenic metropolis, the Athenian 
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laaignage, idiould become also tbe Fanbellenic standard for every com- 
poEdtion and literary production. Generally speaking, we may fairly 
contend that Athens exerted a flur mightier influence on Greek lan¬ 
guage and culture than London exerts on English, Paris on French,. 
St. Petersburg (or Moscow) on Russian, Constantinople on Turkish, and 
modern Athens on modem Greek. For in our own times several coun¬ 
tries and natwms are vieing with each other for supremacy, and more¬ 
over, several cities in each of these countries are competing with one 
another. On the other hand, speaking of classical antiquity, there 
was but one Greece, with but one leading city, and that city was 
Athens. Athens, then, was the absolute sovereign and mistress of 
the cmlised world, and it was a foregone conclusion that her dialect,, 
the Attic, should assert its authority and become the established or 
national language of all Greeks, and through them the international 
language of civilised antiquity. It is true that each locality and com¬ 
munity which, previous to the ascendency of Athens enjoyed its own* 
dialect, continued to speak it locally for a long period (some dialects 
survived down to the first Christian century), but all intercommunica¬ 
tions and transactions of a public, national, and official character, were 
carried on in the Attic tongue. These facts are sufficient evidence of 
the immense influence and effect of the Attic dialect. On the other 
hand, the very propagation from Athens to other districts and coun¬ 
tries of the Attic dialect had another telling consequence: that, as long 
as the local dialects subsisted and served as the natural medium 
of daily life and intercourse, the Attic was to all those localities 
and communities a cmiveniional language imported from Athens and 
learned for general convenience and national considerations. In 
other words, it was a State or official language universally adopted 
in addition to the native speech of every locality or district. This 
dualism in early Greek finds its analogue in almost every language, 
and the supremacy of English over the Scotch, Irish, and Welsh 
dialects offers a very simple explanaticm of the phenomenon. 

It is further a significant fact that while the political supremacy 
of Athens did not last for more than some 150 years (500-350 B.c.),. 
her language not only outlived her hegemony, but also remained for 
all subsequent ages and generations the Panhellenic tongue. The 
rapid and vast conquests of Alexander the Groat opened new worlds 
and fields to the enterprising and speculative spirit of the Greeks. 
They soon made their way into the various territories of Southern Europe,^ 
the Black Sea, Asia, Egypt, and North Africa, Sou^em Spain, and 
France, in short, along the shores of the Mediterranean and Black 
Seas, in many cases penetrating into the far interior. The Greek 
language then, already Atticised, gradually conquered the whole 
ancient world; even the Druids in this country are reported by Caesar 
to have adopted riie Greek alphabet. So current and familLar, so 
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universal ultlxnately became the Attic Greek that in the second centuiy 
of the Christian era it was considered indecorous to ^speak any other 
dialect but Attic, in the presence of strangers. 

At the same time, while conquering land after land, both at home 
and abroad, the Attic dialelt could not but interphange with alien 
dialects and tongues terms of 6ew notions and objects. The scope and 
effect of this foreign influence may be comprehended only when we 
remember that by this time the balance of Greek culture had gone 
with political preponderance over to the East. Asia Minor (with 
Antio^ and Pergamon as centres) and particularly Alexandria in 
Egypt, had become the centre of Greek culture and learning (Alex- 
andrifi^h period 300-30 B.C.). By this time, indeed, Greece proper 
had lost her supremacy, and Greek masses had settled among alien 
races and tribes (such as Syrians, Persians, Indians, Egyptians, Efchio^ 
plans) as soldiers, colonists, merchants and the like. These masses, 
who formed only a minority among the native populations, had to 
accommodate themselves to altered conditions: new (Oriental) life, 
new avocations, new climate, new influences of every description. 
This novel life and spirit, coupled with the absence of a national centre 
and Hellenic education, naturally influenced the language and called 
into existence various idioms of vernacular dicticm and grammar, 
essentially deviating from the ancestral Attic. This form of verna¬ 
cular or spoken (colloquial) Greek, once originated, henceforth works 
its way through all classes and regions and eventually develops into the 
dominant language so far as common life and daily intercourse are con¬ 
cerned, and it is this form of Greek which marks the origin of Modern 
Greek.” Its appearance in this period (250-100 B.C.), in an already 
advanced stage, may be testified by a considerable number of inscrip- 
tional evidences, but I specify only a few grammatical instances as illusH 
trations: The accusative singular of Gie so-called third declension takes 
a V on the analogy of the acc. sing, of the first declension, a departure 
from the classical Attic which continues to be the characteristic feature 
of the present Greek; the endings -*oc aud -lov, of the second dedension 
are reduced to -tc (-nc) and -t, just as in modem Greek now; the verbal 
termination »ov of the third person plural makes room for a new ending 
-aV, a form since general in modern Greek; the so-called second aorist (in 
-ov) is driven out by the first aorist (in -a), which has become the only 
form in modern Greek. These grammatical testimonies might be con¬ 
siderably moreased by a copious wcahdarg yfldeh was already peculiar 
tD the spoken language, and was atjebrdingly strongly deprecated by 
the purists of the times on the plea of being common.^' 

The presence, then, of so many modem elements in the Greek 
language at so early a period as this (250-100 B.a) suggests a very 
important refiecticHi. The Greek literature produced ever since that time 
reflects, in point of spirit, the popidair or spoken laingnage, whfle in 
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point of diction it is essentially classical. Greek literature, then, 
dating since the second century B.c.—inckdiag the Bible as a matter 
of oonrse-^has to be studied in connection with and .with the he4> oi 
modem Greek. In point of fact, such^has been ever since the in- 
Bumice of the spoken language on the bciok language or literary style, 
and vice versd, (hat neither can Greek literature be thoroughly mastered 
wi^ont a proficiency in modem Greek, nor can modem Greek be fully 
comprehended without the knowledge of classical Greek. 

To return to our point, I wish to call attention to the«abave- 
mentioned class of writers who have been designated “purists.'' 
Speaking of them, history supplies us with another indirect proof of 
dualism in the Greek language. In other words, we have to distin¬ 
guish the literary style from th^ colloquial form. But who are those 
“ purists ” referi^ to ? We are told by history that many writers 
and scholars contemporary with, and subsequent to, the above period, 
acting in a tacit conspiracy, like an organised league or propaganda, 
endeavoured to check the progress of the ascendency of the “ common " 
or popular language, and to return to the ancient or pure Attic, a 
drcumstance which gave them the nickname of Atticists or purists. 
Their tentative and example, though criticised and ridiculed by 
contemporary and modem beamc esprUs, has been tacitly but unani¬ 
mously and zealously followed by all subsequent writers down to our 
time. 

We are them brought face to face with a very significant fact: 
beside the classical Attic represented in our school-bc^ks, we meet 
with an essentially different vocabulary and grammar, which illustrate 
the colloquial language of the ancients and at the same time mark 
the first stage of our modem Greek, or vulgar Greek, as it was styled 
in past centuries. 

From this time onward the Greek language, while departing further 
from classical Attic, undergoes a double process of evolution. On the 
one hand, it relaxes throughout and proceeds analytically, tending 
towards simplification and modernisation ; and, on the other, it mani¬ 
fests two distinct features—^the literary and the colloquial. Both forms 
appear first intermixed, then gradually diverging, until they ev^tnally 
terminate in a dualism analogous to that illustrated in mc^em Greek. 
How this came about, and how either style succeeded in maintaining 
its own against the ascendency of the other; how both evolved in 
mutual touch and parallel company, ever influencing and balancing 
each other, is a phenomenon which finds explanation only in the sub* 
sequent history of the Greek race. * 

In the first place Greece submits to the Roman sway, and her 
population, both at home and in the colonies, have to accommodate 
themselves to a new and alien administration. Whether it proceeded 
direetiy from Borne proper, as in the first centuries (146 b.c. to 330 a.d.), 
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or Irom New Borne (Constantinople), her Hellenised BuccesBor in the 
East, this new and alien regime had a marked effect upon the Greek 
language; a considerable vocabulary referring to Roman associations 
and novelties, especially offiaal (administrative, military, and judicial) 
terms, social grades, and M-eign titles, was appropriated in a more 
or less Hellenised form. Such Latinisms, both lexical and gram¬ 
matical, are e.g., SiKrariMip, irpalrutp and irpatritpiov, KaXavSat 
and the names of the months (’lavouapcoc, ^e^pavipiog, Ma/Drco? &c,); 
the grammatical terminations -ipiog (still common in Modem Greek 
in the reduced form -a/oi? or as aTroOnKapiot: 5 --ttouXcXJoc 

(ever since preserved in Modem Greek), as a/oxovT 07 rouX(X)oc, 
riair«^oiroiiX(X)oc; -ovpa (preserved in Modem Greek), as KXaaovpa ; 
•aroc (since very common in Modem Greek), as ytparoc (full), 
apvyiuXarog. Bat apart from these innovations and changes, there 
is another important fact to be noted: the Roman rule, essentially 
military as it was, had reduced intellectual life and culture to a low 
ebb, and thus brought into disuse and oblivion a considerable portion 
of the Greek vocabulary. 

In this declining stage of the Greek language another event of great 
consequence succeeded: the conversion of Hellenism to Christianity. 
It was Christianity, indeed, which had the most revolutionary effects 
on the Greek language and literature. Christianity came not as foreign 
invader and conqueror, but sprang up among the masses as a friend 
and saviour. Once set in the hearts of the people it became 
part of their race, part of their nature, and turned them not to sub¬ 
jects but to zealous agents. The classical or Hellenic past now makes 
room for new ideas and doctrines, new culture and life. In their 
religious zeal and enthusiasm the Greek masses abjure their ancestral 
belief, history, and literature, and therewith the vocabulary associated 
with such unchristian and sinful things. The Greek temples are 
eagerly transformed into Christian churches or deserted as haunted 
spots; the traditional customs and beliefs are abandoned and dis¬ 
owned ; the reading of pagan authors—of Greek literature altogether— 
is religiously shunned; the Hellenic colleges are abolished as pagan 
institutions; the very name of Hellen,” the hereditary designation 
for a Greek, being now associated with heathen reminiscences is 
repudiated, and the appellation, Eomaios,” (Ptapmog), that is, citizen 
of the Christian capital New Rome (Constantinople)—“ Rome par 
excdlenee ”—universally adopted instead. To put it shortly, the decline 
of intellectual culture consequent on the military spirit of the Roman 
rale, and above all, the abrupt tranmtion from Hellenic culture to 
the ascetic fervour of Chrisrianity pauperised and benumbed the 
Greek language, and put: out of use thousands of words and terms 
associated with science, literature,. history, mythology (idolatry), 
philosophy (which now was represented to emanate from the devil), 
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and all such vocabulary as was associated with God-forsaken paganism. 
Thus the formerly copious stock and diction of the Greek language 
were now considerably reduced and modified in a Christian spirit. 

Here, however, I must guard against misunderstanding. It is 
true that Ghristiauity while ousting ^Paganism obliterated also 
Hellenic culture; but with regard to the Greek langv^agCf a very 
strange result has been obtained: once reduced and impoverished 
the Greek tongue met with a mighty support and shelter in the 
Christian Church. Not that the latter was in sympathy with the 
Hellenic language as such, but for another cogent reason. Apart from 
the influential factor that the Old Testament had been translated 
from the Hebrew into the conventional Greek, the then international or 
cosmopolitan language, the very founder of Christianity (apparently) 
and His Apostles (certainly) had preached in Greek; the New 
Testament, the foundation and fountain of the Christian faith, had 
been composed and promulgated in Greek; the early ecclesiastical 
writers and Church Fathers had devoutly imitated the Biblical diction : 
• in short, the Christian Church had been founded upon the conventional 
and universal Greek of the times. Under such conditions it was a 
foregone conclusion—nay, it was almost prescribed and ordained—that 
all subsequent religious compositions should be guided by the sacred 
language of the Church whose diction and grammar, having once 
received a canonical sanction, continue in every way to influence pious 
posterity. In order to fully comprehend the reach and results of this 
factor, be it remembered that during all subsequent ages the languish¬ 
ing education was limited mainly to the clergy. Now, as these monks 
and priests, the only lettered class of people, derived all their knowledge 
from the devotional study of the Bible and the writings of the Church 
Fathers—Patristic literature—all subsequent productions were of 
necessity a more or less regular redez of the Biblical and Patristic 
diction. Again, if we keep in view that this fixed and sacred form 
of diction has ever since remained, through the Middle Ages, the only 
reading matter, both in private and at church, of the Greek nation, 
then we can realise the momentous effects which the Church has had 
on the Greek language. If she extirpated the Hellenic culture on 
the other hand, she had a very beneficial effect on the language after 
she had reduced it to a narrow compass; in point of fact, she has 
preserved it in its essentially Attic form and stock. 

It might be duly opposed here that secular writers of the Christian 
era, whose number is considerable, though Christian themselves, were 
not, by any means, compelled by religious considerations to frame their 
compositions after Biblical or Patristic Greek. This remark is 
apparently correct, but is also easily accountable. We know that, for 
pagan or secular compositions, the old classical diction, sanctioned 
as it had bemi through all previous ages, still stood as the only model 
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standard for all composition. Thus it came to pass that all literary 
compositions produced since the fourth century of the Christian era, 
if religious in their character, have been framed after the eccle^asticai 
Greek; if secular in thei; tenour, they have been moulded on the 
classical language. It is n^dless to emphasise that either form points 
back to the same original, the Attic Greek. 

To sum up, the Greek langu^ has had a singular history. Once 
developed^ its Attic form sup^seded and gradually effaced all othe;* 
dialects. At the same time the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
which opened the East to the Greek race, and the absence of any 
contemporary rival tongue, afforded exceptional opportunities for 
Greek becoming an international or cosmopolitan language. So far 
its progress and development does not present any’striking abnormality 
in the history of languages. But, while all other tongues mark a 
slow and tardy development, and their early productions represent a 
stage of infancy, which is surpassed and eclipsed by subsequent golden 
ages, the Attic Greek constitutes a singular phenomenon; in its early 
stage it produces the highest attainable literature. Starting, then, 
from this summit of a golden age it secures its recognition as a >mother 
language of all Greeks, and tutors all posterity by prescribing the 
course to be followed by all subsequent generations. In other words, 
the Attic dialect not only Atticised the Greek language, but also 
converted all subsequent generations to zealous Atticists. Again, 
when foreign influence and ascendency threatened to overrule or 
transmute it into a new language, as Latin has been transmuted 
into the Romance languages, the Christian Church interposed, and, 
having adapted it to her own purposes, fixed its future course 
and saved it from the fate of other dead tongues. It may be added 
here by the way that it again met, in later periods of low ebb, con¬ 
siderable support and furtherance in the revival of the classical spirit 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (during the reign of the 
Byzantine Emperors Comneni and Palmologi), and finally received 
new life in the recent regeneration of Greece. 


A. N. Jaotakis. 



OONVERSATIONS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Part Fourth and Last. 

T hebe were few letters for the next three years except brief invi¬ 
tations or rendezvouses, as 1 lived much in London, to attend 
Parliament, and saw Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle habitually. Her appear¬ 
ance at that time was peculiarly interesting. Her face was colourless 
but most expressive, answering promptly to every emotion; her eyes 
were frank and pleasant, and her smile, which was gracious, passed 
easily into banter or mockery. IlLhealth repressed the activity of her 
body, but not of her spirit, which was as vivacious as of old. 

There is one letter of this era worth printing as an illustration of 
Carlyle's thoughtful kindness for his friends, a disposition wholly in¬ 
compatible with the character prejudiced gossips have come to attribute 
to him in recent times. 

“Cji klska, ftbrmnj (5, 

“ Dear Dupey, - You never came to see me again, which was not well done 
altogether; but I am not writhig of that at present. The time approaches 
when you will return, and then probably we may do better. 

“ I remember hearing you si)eak, when here, about shelves for your books in 
your Pimlico lodging. Now', it strikes me I have, lying in this garret, and 
of no use to anybody but the moths, a portion of my own old book-case, 
complete all but tlie nails j a couple of standard sides— namely, and perhaps 
six or seven shelves of 4 or 5 feet long; a thing which any carjjenter with 
sixpence worth of nails can knock together for you in an hour or two; which 
might hold 150 or 200 volumes; and which it would be a small but real 
comfort for me to know doing service for some friendly Christian in this 
manner! Pray think of it, if you still want such a thing; and pray deter¬ 
mine to have it. It is lying here, safe though dusty in the garret, tied 
together with ropes; and can be brought to you in a barrow; and will 
proud to assist in youi* Parliamentary career; and when that is ended, or 
clianged, will cheerfully serve as firewood, and make itself generally useful! 
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There is another couple of ‘ standards ^ here; but before I saved them for 
such a purpose, the headlong joiner had cut up the shelves of these. . • • . 
^ stands it; and will stand for you. In the name of the Prophet 1 

** Some one of your clerks is falling asleep at his post, I think. The N(Uimif 
which did not fail once in s^en weeks to reach London on Saturday night, 
now (this good while) does not, above once in seven weeks, come till Monday 
morning—often not till Monday at eleven o’clock (which latter mistake I 
know; is not yours); whereby, of course, my use of it, and much more im¬ 
portant uses it has to serve in London, is much olwtruoted. A thing that 
should be remedied if it easily can. 

**One ‘Thomas Muloch, Dublin,* sends me an acrid little pamphlet the 
other morning, solemnly denouncing and damning to the Pit, really in a 
luthei* sincere and devout manner, ‘ hoth the Irish Churches * (Protestant 
and Catliolic), in the name of Jesus, and of any instalment of salvation to 
J reland, of which native country he is a passionate lover. I fear the poor 
man is maddish. But I have thought a thousaind times, since seeing Ireland, 
to much the same effect, in the name of still higher entities and considera¬ 
tions—^though virtuously holding my peace on the subject. The “ Churches ” 
«ilas, alas ! Of all preachers and prophets and divine men wanted in Ireland 
(and in England, and Scotland, and all the other wretched lands, where hypo¬ 
critical palaver reigns and rules and makes the 'world fetid and accui'sed) is 
the ‘ Divine Brill-Serjeant ’ (as I often say) who, with steel whips or by 
whatever method, would teach poor canting slaves to do a little of the things 
they eloquently say (and even hnow) everywhei'e, and leave wwdone. Poor 
Muloch ! Keally is there any such totally accursed sin as that (with no 
redeeming side at aU ): or even such general, nay universal one, in this illus¬ 
trious thrice-hopeful epoch of Eree Press, Emancipation, Toleration, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, and the rest of it ? 

“Adieu, dear Duffy; you need not write about that sublime question of the 
deal shelves, only send for them if fit to be accepted. 1 have been all this 
winter, if not idle, terribly abstracted, terribly unsuccessful in regard to 
getting any work done 1 That really is the one thing ‘ terrible ’ in this 
universe, “ Yours, ever truly, 

, “T. Cablyle.” 

He took at first but limited notice of Parliamentary men or affairs, 
but I brought Mrs. Carlyle and her friend, Miss Jewsbury,to luncheon 
at the House of Commons, where she met some old friends, and her 
lively fancy played about the subject so habitually afterwards that 
Carlyle was incited to take a little interest in it. He asked my 
opinion from time to time of the notable men in the Parliament of 
1852 , and uttered trenchant comthents on them, but he knew little or 
nothing personally of the men in question, and on reading the notes 
1 find them hardly worth publishing. 

As session followed session I got more engrossed in Parliamentary 
work, and less able to visit Chelsea as of old. The work was some¬ 
times so engrossing as to exclude all other occupation. 1 served on a 
Select Committee on the Irish Land Question at that time, of which 
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Lord Palmerston, Bright, Sergeant Shoe, Lucas, and, other notable 
men were members, and 1 frequently attended its sittings at noon, and 
did not escape from the House of Commons until after midnight, a 
life altogether incompatible with social ttigagements. Finally, my 
health failed, and I had to take a holiday, fearing which a letter from 
Carlyle reached me, 

“ Chelsea, Jum 22,1854. 

** Beau Buffy,— I have called repeatedly at your place, but without any 
•definite answer, till Sunday last, when the little girl informed me you 
were * not to come back this season! ’ * Back ^ from Bublin or where, she 
could not say; nor, indeed, give any- other response at all, except as to the 
negative fact, which has occasioned various confused reflections in me ever 
since. Once, in the Nation^ I noticed the address of Malvemi on one of your 
papers; and a little while before, I had seen with concern that some near 
-relative had been taken from you by death. Pray, on all accounts, write me 
immediately a single word, wherever you may be (at Malvern still, as I could 
guess), to put an end to the freaks of imagination at least. Something evi¬ 
dently is wrong, or else I should have seen you long ago ; how much may be 
wrong, it is better to know, than to keep guessing, in the morbid humour one 
gets into. Alas! calamities abound, and sorrows of a harsh nature and also 
of a soft; and there is no want of burdens for the poor pilgi'im in this world 
—^who often gets foot-sore too, not so able to struggle along with liis load. 
I am afraid you are not yourself in good health, in addition to all: but may 
have gone to Malvern, where indeed the fresh hill breezes may do you good, 
though the medical “ sheetings,” <fcc., not very much. 

I am myself in rather poor case this long wliile; decidedly below par in 
bodily health, and with a very fair proportion of other things to keep my 
spirits from rising above their due level I My woik, too, which ought to be 
the consolation for all sorrows, and is really the only conquest one can make 
in this world, sticks obstinately in the slough, these many long months, let 
me try and wriggle as I will: in fact, it is the most ungainly job I ever had; 
and fire enough to burn up such a mass of sordid litter, and extract the 
thread of gold out of it (if there be any in it), is actually not at my disposal 
in my present mood. Let us hope, let us hope, nevertheless! National 
Palaver audits afiairs are without interest to me altogether of late; and, in 
facii, lie below the horizon as a thing I have no interest in. Crystal Palace, 
'Turk War, Policy of Lord Jolin, do. do. Not an ideal heroic world thia; 
no, not by any means I ** Yours, ever truly, 

** T. Carlyle,” 

Talk with Thackeray. 

Baring snoceeding sessions I saw mc»re of Carlyle, but had no leisare 
for notes; one pleasant day, however, I find fally recorded in my 
diary : 

«7Wy 28 [1855]. II Vero Tomaso broaght me to-day to see Thacke¬ 
ray. He is a large, robust, fresh-looking man, with hair turning 
^ey. The expression of his face disappointed me; the damaged nose 
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and bad teeth mar its otherwise benign effect, and were imperfectly 
relieved by a smile which was warm bat hardly genial. He is near¬ 
sighted, and said, he mast put on his glasses to have a good look at 
me.” He told me he had met some of my friends in America and 
liked them. John Dillonf was a modest fellow, and Meagher pleased 
him by laughing at the popular ovations offered to him. They bolh 
said whatever they thought, frankly; rather a surprise to him, as in 
Ireland he had only met three men who spoke the truth; but then, he 
added, smiling, he had not made the acquaintance of the Young 
Irelanders. I asked him if one might inquire the names of these 
three exceptional Irishmen. That would not be fair, he replied, to the 
remainder of his acquaintances; but he did not mind saying that 
Deasy was one of them [Rickard Deasy, then an Irish member, after¬ 
wards Attorney-General, and finally Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland]. 
He spoke of his intended lectures on the House of Hanover, and said he 
sometimes pondered the question whether every soul of these people he 

had to speak of was not d-d in the end. The Marquis of Hertford 

receiving London society in an attitude seen elsewhere only in hospitals, 
surrounded by smiling crowds, who ate his dinners and congratulated him 
on his good looks, was a story which could be told nakedly only by 
Swift. 

I asked him about the Lindsay-Layard agitation, in which he had 
recently taken some part. He said they had mined an excellent 
cause amongst them. Lindsay had made some remarkable statements 
certainly, but unhappily they did not bear investigation. Sir Charles 
Wood made pie of them. Layard was a good, simple soul, altogether 
unfit for the task he took in hand; he set himself to overthrow the 
aristocratic scheme of patronage, and quite recently complained to him 
that the aristocracy had ceased to ask him to dinner! The constitu¬ 
tional system was getting frightfully damaged in England, and we could 
not count on a long life for it in its present relations. I asked him 
how we were to get on in Ireland, where we had only the seamy side 
of it ? He said he had never doubted our right to rebel against it, 
if we had only made sure of success; but in the name of social 
tranquillity and common sense, he denied the legitimacy of unsuccessful 
rebellion. I rejoined that it was no more possible to make sure 
beforehand tJiat you were going to win in an insurrection than in a 
game of roulette. You had to take your chance in both cases. 
So far as my reading carried me, I found that a successful rebellion 
was oftqp preceded by an unsuccessful one, which had the same 
identical provocation and justification as its more fi)rtanate successor, 
I spoke rapidly of the Irish famine, the exportation of the natural 
food of the people to pay inordinate rents, the hopeless feebleness and 
fatuity of Lord John Rassell’s government, and the horrors of 
Skull and Skibereen, and I asked him to tell, me, if he were an 
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Iriisdiman^ wHat he would have done under the circnmstances ? He 
paused a moment, and replied : ** I would perhaps have done as yon 
did.*’ 

We afterwards walked but together towards Hyde Park. We met 
an Italian image boy who had a bust c f Louis Napoleon among 
ike figures he carried on his head. Thackeray took off his hat and 
saluted it, half, bnt only half, mockingly, and murmured sometlnng 
about a man who understood his business and mastered the art of 
government. I said Carlyle’s theory of governing by the best man 
would be very satisfactory if we could always contrive to catch the 
best man, but I objected under any pretence to be governed by the 
worst, however carefully he had studied the art. 

We had been talking a little before of Prince Albert’s speech (about 
constitutional government being on its trial) and Thackeray said that 
John Lemoinne told him that he was reprimanded for reflecting on it in 
the Journal des Blbats^ and that he believed the instigation had come 
from Windsor. The talk turned upon books, and I told him I had 
noted with wonder the accuracy, or rather the fitness, of the Irish 
names of men and places in ** Barry Lyndon,” that being the point 
where a stranger usually blunders or breaks down. He said he had 
lived a good deal among Irish people in London and elsewhere. Car> 
lyle graciously refrained from taking any part in the conversation, 
which struck me as a fine piece of courtesy. 

As we walked towards Chelsea, after parting with Thackeray, 
Carlyle said that all this talk about administrative reform was very 
idle and worthless. The people of England lived by steadfast 
industry, and took no heed at all of questions of patronage and pro¬ 
motion, The public service in England was notoriously the honestest 
in Europe, the least liable to be diverted from its duty by any tempta¬ 
tion, and that was nearly all one wanted to know about it. If there 
was any possibility of getting honest work done just now, there was 
much need of quite other work than those people had in hand. Think 
of the inorganic mass of men in the disjointed districts called London, 
with a population equal to that of half a dozen Greek States, bestridden 
by aldermen and vestrymen, with all their haranguing and debating 
apparatus, whom we are ordered to obey (if it were possible) as the 
guardians of our interests, but who could not supply us from year’s 
end to year’s end with a wholesome glass of clean water. 

I said it might be of slight importance to prosperous people how 
the service was filled,' but it was not a matter of indifferenoa to the 
considerable class who found the public service their only road to 
employment that was not servile. It seemed to me a serious and 
dangerous injustice in the English system that all the great prizes of 
public life were reserved for the aristocracy, and ell the petty prizes 
for their nominees. 

Carlyle replied that this assumption did not represent the actual 
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fftct 88 one found it in operation. The hi^er classes having more 
leisure and easier access to Parliament, naturally came in for more 
of the guerdons which were distributed in that region, but probably 
no one was denied the f^are he was fairly entitled to, especially in 
the iiighest ofEces. 

Edmund Burke, 1 said, was a conspicuous example of one who had 
been denied his share. 

Carlyle replied that he did not know what Edmund Burke had to 
complain of. He came to London haying nothing, and people there, 
the aristocracy chiefly, made him a leading man in the business he 
worked in; he became a Privy Councillor and a Mmister of the Crown, 
and^ died leaving a good estate. This was not an inconsiderable payment 
for the strange industry he was engaged in; what was to be desired 
more? 

Why, I replied, he might have been recognised for what he un¬ 
doubtedly was—^the brain and soul of his party. He was never 
admitted to the Cabinet of which he framed the policy, and which 
he defended in the House of Commons with supreme ability. It 
seemed to me a public scandal that Charles Fox was set over the head 
of a man who taught him his business, only because Fox was one of 
the aristocracy, that is to say, the son of a disreputable and unprin¬ 
cipled politician, who had grown rich by nefarious jobbing, and was 
made a peer only because he had become intolerable to the House of 
Commons. 

The Cabinet, Carlyle replied, was in those days composed for the 
most part of great peers, and Burke, or any one on his behalf, might 
as reasonably complain that he was not made a marquis as that he 
was not made a member of the Cabinet. There is perpetually some¬ 
thing above a man which he does not attain, and it was good sense of 
a very essential sort to be content without it. Burke’s achievements, 
which might have been conveniently abridged, had obtained in sub¬ 
stance the reward he sought and expected. 

1 asked him about a lively little book, written by one of the lindsay- 
Layord party, in a dialect which was then called Carlylese, and inquired 
if he had read it. Yes, he sidd, he had looked into it, and not^ the 
resemblance 1 spoke of. It was like his style, if he might be sup¬ 
posed to be a judge of the matter, as like perhaps as the reflection of 
his face in a dish-cover was like that entity. 

He inquired whether the address of Malvern, which he read in a 
letter of mine in the newspapers, indicated that 1 had been at the 
water cure. I said it did I read a pamphlet of Bulwer Lytton’s, en¬ 
titled the “ Confessions of a Water Patient,^’ describing the water cure 
as a magical remedy for the exhaustion of literary or political work, 
and I gave it a trial. The early hours, simple meals, and absolute 
rest, were balsamic; but I had slight faith in the system, which was 
kept alive largely by fables. We were told bow patients were, carried 
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into the establishment, and after a few weeks walked ont, but nothing 
was said of cases where the patients walked in, and were carried out 
in an oak box. The fanaticism of some of the patients passed belief. 
One poor fellow, ^who was visibly fading^^ away, told me that his 
relapses were part of the cure: the doctiiir must break him down 
before he could build him up! Crowds of new patients arrived 
every week, and nobody asked what became of those who disappeared. 
My time passed pleasantly enough, as there were intelligent people 
to talk to—Indian officers, Oxford professors, Californian diggers, and 
London men and women of letters. 

Carlyle said he had marvelled to note during the summer months 
what a steady stream of simpletons set from London to Worcestershire. 

Yes, 1 said, simpletons tempered by sages. My bathman told me, 
and every one who would listen to him, of his attendance on Mr. Carlyle, 
and of that great man’s behaviour under the douche, or wrapped in 
wet sheets like an Egyptian mummy swathed in its cerements. The 
bathman was a living witness that a man may still occasionally be a 
hero to his 'oalet de chamhre, 

Carlyle laughed, and said that it was very proper that he should 
be found out. A number of friendly people, John Forster principally, 
he believed, induced him to go to Malvern on the evidence of Bulwer 
Lytton that it was a panacea for dyspepsia and all its kin, and he 
had fared as a man deserves to fare who puts faith in such testimony. 
He was somewhat ashamed of the adventure. Dr. Gully was not 
without insight, but somebody said—it was probably Thackeray—of 
the other practitioners that the system had been discovered in Germany 
by an inspired peasant, and was administered in England by peasants 
who were not inspired. 

Sir Arthur Helps. 

I asked him about Mr. Helps, whose “ Essays in the Intervals of 
Budness ” I had read with even more pleasure than “ Friends in 
Council,” though the vivid talk of the “ Friends ” gave a freshness 
even to commonplace. Elsmere seemed to me, I said, as drama* 
tically conceived and as consistently drawn as Sir Boger de Coverley. 

Mr. Helps, he answered, had been over in Ireland in an official 
situation, private secretary to the Lord Lieutenant or other eminent 
personage, but he left this place to retire on literature exclusively. 
He bad been a rich man, but latterly had lost some of his fortune 
somehow, and now lived near Southampton and wrote books. He 
was not at all a considerable man, but he had some truth in him, and 
pretty bits of fancy too. One of his little books reduced him to 
death’s door in producing it, and there was a long convalescence in 
each case. He was writing now on the slave trade from the far-off 
beginnixig of it. He was rather wearisome^ from the little bits of 
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theories and speculations He kept talking and talking about, and he 
Had a bad fashion, which he learned up in London, of making a joke 
of everything that turned up, even when one could perceive he waa 
serious and anxious at Itottom. When Emerson was m hbigland^ 
Helps met him and Carlyle down at Stonehenge, and brought them 
home with him. The circumstance remained in his memory because 
Emerson broached some amazing theories there about war iJtogether 
ceasing in the world, but when he was closely pressed on the method 
of this prodigious change, luckily for him luncheon was announced,, 
and he would not speak one word more. 

Austbalia. 

In the autumn of 1855, 1 resigned my seat in the House of Com-^ 
mons and emigrated to Australia. The end for which I entered 
Parliament had been rendered hopeless by the perfidy of some of my 
colleagues, and I resolved to mark my sense of the condition to which 
they had reduced the Irish cause by peremptory retirement.* In 
July I said farewell to the Carlyles, sailed three months later, and 
landed at Melbourne in the beginning of 1856. During my first 
three years in Australia the only communications from Carlyle were 
a couple of brief letters of introduction; but in 1859 the stream 
began to flow anew. 

The reference in the next letter to a town alludes to the township 
of Carlyle on the Murray river, which, as Minister of Public Lands, 

I had named after the philosopher. 

“ Chblssa, London, April IS, 1859. 

“ Deab Duffy,— I confess I have been remiss in writing to you; shamefully 
so, if you did not know the circumstances, or believe in them without know¬ 
ing ! To want of remembering you I will by no means plead guilty; and I 
have had no letters, or one and a /*a^(with excellent continuation by Mrs. 
Callan) which were heartily welcomed—welcomer than hundreds that did 
get answer of some kind I The truth is I have been swimming in bottomless 
abysses, whipt and whirled about as man never was, for long years past; and 
there are still many months of it ahead; it was after all this should have 
once rolled itself away that I always want to write to you, a free man once 
more (no Prussian or other rubbish crushing the life out of me), till which 
fine consummate, though my conscience did a little back upon me now and 
then, it backed to no purpose, as you have seen ! This is the true history of 
that phenomenon; and I leave it with you. 

As I said, there are months and twelvemonths still of that sad Prussian 
operative pressing on me; and one knows not how long the foolish speech- 
lessness might have lasted, had it not been for a message that arrived this 
morning, the letter here, inclosed, which cannot brook being neglected by 
me. I shove Frederick aside, therefore (more luck to him), and hasten, with 
a bad or good grace, to do the needful. 

* The story is told in det&il in the ** League of Korth and South.’’ Chapman A Hall. 
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Please read carefully that indoBed letter from Macready to me; it will 
bring the whole case accurately before you; and if you can do anything in 
it, I will earnestly request you, for my sake withal, to do it with your best 
might. I know not if you ai-e aware, as I am, that the pnvate worth and 
merits of Mr. Macready, senior, are of the high^t order; a man of scrupulous 
veracity, correctness, integrity, a kind of Ora^idiamvian style of magnanimity, 
both in substance and manner, visible in all his conduct. 1 have often said, 
looking at his ways as a * public ’ person, * Here is a playhouse managcT, 
dependant on the populace for eveiything, and there is no bishop of souls in 
England who dare appeal to the truth, and defy the devil and his angels, 
except this veiy singular' bishop, whose diocese is Drury Lane. In fact, I 
greatly esteem the man; and his domestic losses and distresses (loss of an 
excellent, noble little wife; loss of child after child, so soon as they grew up; 
loss of &c. &c.) have filled me and others with symi)athy for him in these 
years. I add only tliat he is an Irishman (that his wife was Irish, a pretty 
little being, whom I think he found an actress j and whom he left a high anti 
real gentlewoman in her sphere), so that you see the whole case is Irish ; 
and if Macready junior, whom 1 do not know, but whose father’s account of 
him I credit to the last particular, can be launched in an honest career, and 
made useful among his fellow creatures, it will be, on every side, in the line 
of your vocation. This I think is about the substance of all I had to say. 
You will take it all for truth, my exactest notion of the truth ; and then 1 
must leave it with you. The young man will appear in person, and you can 
take survey of him. What is fairly possible 1 have no doubt you will do; 
and I need not repeat that it would be pleasant to lue among its othei* 
results. So enough. 

“ The * Township of Carlyle ’ (m.ore power to it) amused us very much, 
and there was in it a kind of inteiest, pathetic and other, which was higliei* 
than amusement. ‘ Stuart-Mill Street,’ * Sterling Street ’ (e.specially Jane 
Street) I could almost have wept a little ( had any tears now remained me) 
at these strange handwritings on the wall; stern and sad, the meaning of 
that to me, as well as laughable. In short, it is a very pretty device ; and 
if in the chief square or place they one day put the statue of C. G. D. him¬ 
self, when he has become head in the colony and led it into the good way 
(which is far off just now), I shall by no means l)e sorry. For the rest, the 
Plans, 4:c., of Carlyle are firmly bound and secured, along with a learned 
volume of Scottish antiquarian hiogi’aphy, e,nd there wait till they l>econje 
antique if possible. I send the most cordial regards to Mrs. Callan, amiable, 
much suffering body. I am, as of old, 

“ You.i's truly, 

T. Carlylb." 

This was the letter enclosed : 

*^SHJ^KBOKN]^, April 13, 1859. 

** Mv DEAR Mr. Carlyle, —1 have a great favour to ask of you, a mc»t 
important service; which, in the belief that, if you can, you will render it, 
becomes on my part a duty to request of you. 1 might introduce the 
subject with preparatory apologies, but 1 know 1 should gain nothing by 
them in your opinion or in the furtherance of the object of my application ; 
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aad that, if there should be impediments to your acquiescence in my^ 
solicitation, they will be valid ones. 

** My second son, after some indecision, adopted of his own free choice the 
military profession and entered the East India Company’s service with the 
most hopeful prospects of Advancement. Unhappily he was not prodf to 
the idle and reckless course ^f life too often pursued by Indian officers, and, 
after a brief career of folly and extravagance, was obliged from insubordi- 
nately resenting the rebuke of his commanding officer, to resign his com¬ 
mission. 

“I have reason to believe he is now thoroughly awakened to a sense of 
his indiscretion, and is deeply repentant of the ill conduct into which he has 
been betrayed. I have full faith in the sincerity of his penitence, and of 
his (fesire and determination to redeem himself in character, if he can only 
obtain the means of exerting himself creditably. 

“ lie is still in Bombay, where he has been unsuccessful (as indeed might 
naturally be expected) in all his endeavours to obtain employment. On all 
accounts it is desirable that he should leave India; and Australia seems the 
tmly land, where by diligence, endurance, and upright bearing, he may have 
a chance of raising himself in the esteem of friends and in his own respect. 
Our mutual friend, Forster, informs mo that Mr, Gavan Dutfy, who holds 
office there, which gives him the distribution of employment to a very con¬ 
siderable extent, would be happy in paying attention to any suggestion of 
yours. Here is my prayer: if you can befriend my unfortunate boy with 
your interest, he may yet do credit to his'family and to your recommenda¬ 
tion. My last wish would be a sinecure, or even easy work for him. The 
discipline of systematic effort is needful to sustain his good resolutions, and 
may be the making of him. His colonel, in writing to me, laid stress upon 
the point, that in his errors he knew of nothing to bring his honour into 
question; and his recent letters give me assurance, that if opportunity be 
granted to him, he will never again abuse it. 

“ Can you assist me in this most pressing need, either by writing direct 
to Mr. Duffy, or through the hands of my son Edwai'd He k only 23, 
and has drunk deeply enough of adversity's bitter cup to receive from it 
a healthful tone for the life that may be before him. He is not without 
abilities, and with industry may tur*n them to good account. 

I am bold to think, that if you can thus greatly serve me you will do 
it. I wdl not say, being sure you know^ bow gratefully I should receive this 
saving act of friendship from you. I have been going to write to Mr's. 
Carlyle about an intimation of a westeiii jouraey, which she held out; will 
you say to her, with my most affiectiouato regtirds, that I defer the letter 
but a little longer ?—Believe me, dear Mr. Carlyle, always and most sincerely 
yours, 

' “ C. Macready.” 

Macready Junior duly appeared, and was a gentlemanly prepossess¬ 
ing yonng fellow, with considerable intelligence and observation. He 
spoke of his Indian experience with perfect unreserve, and bewailed 
the ruin of young officers from indolence, and the habit of tippling 
brandy-and-water which the climate induced. Be spoke like one who 
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saw and deplored errors of his own, which he would scorn to conceal. 
I was pleased with him» and offered him an admission to the Cml 
Sernce of the colony, where none of the temptations which assailed 
him in militaiy service need exist, and w^ere he might re-establish 
himself in the good opinion of his father. He surprised me by 
replying that he had no desire to enter the public service; he 
believed he possessed some of the gifts which made his father famous, 
and would prefer to try the stage. I predicted that his father 
would disapprove of this design, but he was immovable. I took 
him to Mr. Coppin, the manager of the principal Melbourne theatre, 
and as the young man thought that light comedy was his speciality, 
Mr. Coppin agreed to give him an opportunity of playing Captain 
Absolute, provided his real name appeared in the play-bills. Mr. 
Macready drew one great audience, but not a second, and he gradually 
descended in the theatrical scale till he reached the bottom, and finally 
died prematurely. 

His father acknowledged my slight services warmly, and I kept an 
eye on the young man as long as there was any hope of helping him 
effectually. 

'^SliKlSBOBNE Hocse, ShbeboBNE, Doeset, Janvanf 24:, 1860. 

“ My dear Sir,— It is not an thing to satisfy oneself in acknow¬ 
ledging benefits of the greatest value, and which are beyond the reach of 
i^uital. I am quite unequal to the task. You have done all that a friend 
could do to withdraw my son from a dangerous, I may say an evil coui*se, 
and aided him, as far as prudence could warrant, even when persisting in 
his most blamable resolution. 

My thanks are poor and weak in conveying to you my sense of your 
gi'eat kindness, and of my lasting obligation to you; but you will accept, 
them, I am sine, in the spirit of sincerity in which they are oflered. 

“ You will still further oblige me by drawing on me at Messrs. Hansom, 
Bouverie <fe Co., 1, Pall Mall East, for the JBlO which you so obligingly 
furnished my son. He had no right to be in need of it, and the adoption 
of the mode of life he has resorted to, he knew is beyond all others most 
repugnant to luy wishes. 

“ I need not add my request that you will not make him any further 
.advance. It is a sad i*ellection, tba,t he should have turned to such a pui*- 
pose the means I had used for re-establishing him in a respectable position. 
But for all you have done to deter him and forward my views for him, I 
am, and must ever be, your truly grateful debtor.—Believe me, my dear sir, 
your deeply obliged, and very faithful, 

*^W. 0. Macready. 

“ Hon. Gavan Duffy.’^ 

I made some renewed efforts to restore the young man to serious 
courses, which hia father acknowledged profusely. 

6, Wellington Square, Cheltenham, August 7,1800. 

My dear Sir, —I feel more obliged to you than I have powers of ex¬ 
pression for. You have done all in your power to rescue my son from the 
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desperate course in which he has dehberately precipitated himself, and my 
gratitude to you for such invaluable service is sincere and most fervent. 

“ I wish 1 could encourage the hope, that he may yet see the error of his 
ways, and avail Hmself of y^ur ready wish to aid him in recovering him- 
eelf. I can only say, God gr^t it, again and again thanking you for your 
great kindness. 

“ With every cordial wish for your health and happiness,—I remain, my 
dear sir, most sincerely and gratefully yours, 

*<W. C. Maceeady. 

“ Hon. Gavan Duffy,” 


. Sm Henry Pabkes. 

The Parkes to whom the next note refers was Sir Henry Parkes, 
Prime Minister of New South Wales down to the close of last year, 
but at the time Carlyle wrote Emigration Agent for his colony in 
England. His fellow Agent for Emigration was William Bede Dailey, 
whose share in the Australian expedition to the Soudan has procured 
him the honour of a memorial tablet in St. Paiirs—the first Irish 
Catholic on whom such a distinction was conferred. 

“Chelsea, Kovemherl % 1861. 

“Dear Duffy, —Your friend Parkes, who did not present himself till 
quite lately, * hearing I was ^ busy/ came the other evening, and gave us a 
few pleasiint hours. We find him a robust, effective, intelligent, and sincere 
kind of man, extremely loyal to C. G. D.; which is not one of his smallest 
merits here. He gave me several more precise notions about Australian 
life ; seemed to be thoroughly at home in the anarchic democratic Universal- 
Palaver element, and to swim about it, with a candid joy, like a fish in 
water; and indeed, I could not but own that in comparison vrith the old 
Colonial Office and Parliamentary-Fogie methods of administmtion, it might 
be a real improvement; and that, in short, in the present anarchic condition 
of England, there was nothing for it, but to let her colonies go, in this wild 
manner, down the wind, whither they listed, till once it became insupport¬ 
able to the poor minority of wise men among themselves, and they (pro¬ 
bably sword-in-hand) could resolve to take some course with it, life to them 
having grown worse than death under such conditions. It is my prophecy 
for Yankeeland, and for England, and for all countries with National- 
Palaver and Penny Newspapers in them; if the gods, iptend that these 
nations are to continue above ground, said Nations will have to abolish, or 
tightly chain up, all that (so far as I can form the last opinion), or if the 
nation prefei's not to abolish, it can at its own good pleasure go down ; to 
very hot quarters indeed, and will find we a resigned man, whichever way ! 
But I waste my paper sadly. 

** The worst news Parkes gave us was, that you did not seem to be in 
good health; bad health he sometimes defined your situation to be, when we 
pressed him for details. That you are out of office for the last eighteen 
months is, since you have means of modest livelihood independent, rather a 
pleasure to hear; but this of health—^Alas, alas! could not the Victoria 
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people be persuaded to send you as their * Agent * hitherward ? Anything 
that would bring you home, how welcome were it to us! Or would not 
your means, though modest, enable you to live here as well as at Melbo\ime ? 
What a book you might write on that wild continent of things; what books 
and instructions; how much good you might really do. If not loaded with 
nuggets, if only able to live as a poor man, so much the better, on my word. 
You promised to come home at any rate, and see us again. If you delay too long, 
some of us will not be discbverable hei*e, when you land expectant, I write to 
try for a letter, at the gieatest length you can afford, and without long time, 
elucidating these and the cognate points, which you need not doubt are at 
all times interesting to me. Many people, as you may fancy, have criticised 
you to me ; I answer always, ‘ Yes, yes, and of all the men I saw in Irehind, 
the two best, so far as I could judge, were Lord George Hill and Charles 
Dujffy, even he and that other! ’ 

“ By the kx talioiiis 1 have not tlie least right to a letter; but if yon 
knew the case here, you would completely drop that plea. It is a literal 
fact that I have not, for years past, any leisure at all; but have luid to 
withdraw out of all scxiiety, and employ every available minute of my day 
(hardly four good hours to be had out of it with never such thrift, in these 
sad dTOumstances!) for running a race, which is too literally a flight frona 
the infernal Hunt, ■who is at my heels till I get out of that bad Prussian 
business. I ride daily, have ridden on a horse, which I call ‘ Fritz ’ (an 
amiable, swift, loyal creature, now falling old) for eight years past; .1 think 
about 24,000 miles or so in quest ‘ of health to go on with ; ’ and do not 
WTite the smallest note if it can possibly he he1|)ed ! This is true, and I will 
say no more of it; only let it serve you for an explanation, and in the coiii>ip 
of next summer or autumn, I do now hope I shall be out of this unutterable 
quagmire (dark to me as Erebus, too often, and too long) ; and shall tliciA 
have more leisure, leisure to the end of the chapter, as I intend ! For I 
have for once got a complete bellyful of ‘ work *—curiously enough reserved 
for me to finish off with. In my young time I had no w^ork that was not n 
mere flea-bite to this w’hich lay appointed for my old days. 

“ It is only by accident I have found time and spirit to write you so much. 
My intention, unexecuted for weeks and months back, Avas only to send y(ji 2 
the enclosed bad plwtograph accompanied by a w’ord or two, which might 
stand as apology for a letter. 1 dareisay you recognise the riding figure, 
though he has little or no /ace allowed. The standing gentleman is Frederic 
Chapman, junior, of the firm, a prosperous gentleman who has dismounted 
from a horse ditto. There is a strange w*orth in iridisputnhle certainty, 
however limited. I wish you would send mo such a mn pkture from 
Mielboume; it would be very welcome here. Will you give my affectionate 
regards to Mrs. Callan ? Parkes told me the doctor had got an bonouiable 
and profitable employment in his noble profession, which I w^as very glad of. 

My wife desires to be remembered, as do I, kindly to Mi-s. D-, of whom 

I have still an agreeable shadow left. Yours, ever truly, 

“ T. Caklyle.” 

That visit home referred to in Carlyle’s last letter was made in the 
beginning of 1865, after ten years’ residence in Australia. A few 
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days after my return, before I bad time to visit Chelsea, I had a 
pleasant note from Mrs. Carlyle. 

“ 5, Cheyn| Row, Chelsea, Wednesday, April 26, 1866. 

** My deah M]^ Duffy,—M r. Carlyle read in a newspaper ten days ago 
^hat you had * returned from Australia, and were stopping in London.’ I 
isaid it couldn’t be true; for you wouldn’t have been many hours in London 
without coming to see m. But Mr. C. thought otherwise—^that you might 
have found no time yet—and ho de.sired me to put George Cooke (a friend of 
ours who can find out everything) on discovering where you wrere lodged. 
Had this failed I suppose he would have advertised for you in the Times ; if 
sStill you- had made no sign! 

“ You may figure then how glad I was when your letter and basket arrived 
to me this morning, just as I was starting off for my long djiily drive. Since 
I came back I liave done nothing but admire the viu’ious presents you have 
.sent me, and think how* kind it \vas of you to collect these things for me so 
far aw.oy. 

But w-e want to see yon ; when will you come ? 

“ Mr. C. says he is going to call for you to-morrow morning; but most 
ilikeJy you will be gone out. So it would be best to make an appointment to 
meet Jiero at dinner, say at six o’clock, wdieii a man’s day’s work is or ought 
to be (lone! Name any daj” you like, only let it be soon if you please, for 
"I am im])atient to see you. 

Affectionately yours, 

^ Jane W. Carlyle. 

‘' Hon. C-frAs. Gavan Duffy, Gro.svenor Hotel.'’ 

I remained a couple of years in Europe, and when in London went 
to Cheyne Row constantly. On Sunday I generally walked two or 
three hours in the parks with Carlyle ; he talked as frankly as of old, 
but I was closely engaged and had seldom leisure to make notes. A 
few exceptional conversations, however, I have found in a diary in 
which I kept reminiscences of travel. 

When I saw him first he thanked me for acting so promptly on 
bis letters of introduction, and inquired if these sort of things y^rere 
commonly of much use to emigrants. I said they were like French 
assignats, the emission was so excessive that no one any longer wished 
to touch them. It was easy to write a letter, but it was cruel to 
write it, if it raised hopes which could not be realised. And as of 
old there were forged assignats in circulation ; a man brought me from 
New York a familiar and nfiectionate letter which I had reason in 
the end to believe he purchased, and it was from a person whose name 
I had never heard before. I was most provoked by introductions from 
men in Parliament and oflSce who had patronage of their own. There 
was a case in the English newspapers a few years ago arising out of 
a complaint a schoolmistress made against a Minister of State, one of 
the most conspicuous men in Europe indeed, and shortly afterwards 
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tlie lady and her husband appeared in Melbourne and he oaUed upon 
me with a couple of impressive introductions from important persons. 
1 asked him if he were the plaintifE in such and such, a case, and he 

said “ Yes.” I asked if the charges agai&st Lord P-were well 

founded. “ Ah,” he said, “ that was a long story.” “ Well,*^ I replied, 
I must understand your long story very distinctly before I take these 
letters of introduction into consideration.” 1 extracted from Him by 
patient cross-examination that certain influential friends had advised 
him to drop the case, that the same genel'ous patrons had sent him 
to Australia with a couple of hundred pounds in his pocket, and 
armed with irresistible letters of recommendation. I was in doubt at 
the outset whether he was an honest man driven to emigrate by power- 
fill enemies, a blackmailer who had made a false charge against an 
eminent statesman, or an injured man whb had salved the wound to 
honour by a handful of money. He left me in no doubt upon the 
point, and I showed him to the door and threw his letters of intro¬ 
duction into the waste-paper basket. 

Carlyle inquired who had sent the letters, and when he heard their 
names condemned them sharply. One of my correspondents in London 
afterwards told me that when the septuagenarian (who had as little 
sense of moral diffidence as one of Congreve’s fine gentlemen) was 
rallied by his colleagues on this unseemly adventure, he murmured 
gaily, “ Que imdez-vous ? Boys will be boys.” 

Carlyle told me an amusing story about the same eminent person¬ 
age. There was a State dinner at his house including the cream of 
the official world. Every one present except the wife of the American 
Minister was familiar with a scandal which attributed to their host 
illegitimate relations with the wife of one of his colleagues, whom he 
married after her husband’s death. Her son during the first marriage 
was brought in to dessert at the State dinner. When he approached 
the American lady she put her hand on the boy’s head and looking 
affectionately at her host exclaimed, “ Ah, my lord, no one need ask 
who is this young gentleman’s papa.” 

I spoke to him of Cobden, whose death I had heard of with the 
deepest regret, from the pilot who came on board our ship in the 
Channel, who was full of the tragic news. Yes, he said, a pack 
of idle shrieking creatures were going about crying out that the 
great Eichard was dead, as if the world was coming to an end, 
which it was not at all, at least in that regard. Bright, he con¬ 
sidered one of the foolishest creatures he had ever heard of, clamouring 
about America and universal suffirage, as if there was any sensible man 
anywhere in the world who put the smallest confidence in that sort 
of thing nowadays. Their free trade was the most intense non¬ 
sense that ever provoked human patience. The people of Australia 
were quite right to protect their industries and teach their young 
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men trades in complete disregard of Parliamentary and platform 
palaver. No nation ever got manufactures in any other way. 

I said it was not desirable to Have a permanent population of diggers 
ready to fly from “ rush ” So rush, as new discoveries were made, but, 
if possible, a settled population engaged in all the ordinary pursuits 
of life ; and Australians were willing to make a sacrifice to secure 
this end. They did right,, he said, and I might lay this to heart, that 
of all the mad pursuits any people ever took np gold digging was 
the maddest and stupidest. If they got as much gold as would 
make a bridge from Australia to Europe it would not be worth a 
mealy-potato to mankind. 

The next time I saw him he told me Uiat ho had consented to 
be nominated Lord Rector of Edinburgh University on condition that 
no inaugural address should be required from him. His rival was 
Disraeli, who beat him before at Glasgow—-being a person altogether 
more agreeable to the popular taste. Madame, who was present, assured 
me, however, that an address would be forthcoming in good time. 
He makes light of the ajffair, treating it as a bore, which perhaps, 
after all, it was better to endure patiently, since certain persons took 
an interest and had taken trouble in the business. Both he and 
she have a repressed but very natural and justifiable pride in it 
nevertheless. 

Two days later I went over to Cheyne Row and found Madame 
going out to dine with Lady William Russell. I drove with 
her and had a very pleasant talk. She is frankly proud of the 
Lord Rectorship intended for Carlyle, and declares that he must 
deliver an address. She told with admirable humour a story 
of her going to inquire for a lost dog,^ to the shop of one of the 
gentry whose profession, it is to find and lose dogs. When she 
entered she meant to ask him if he sold dogs, but her mind was so 
possessed by the actual facts of the case, that she blurted out, Pray, 
sir, do*you steal dogs?’’ Returned to Cheyne Row, where two 
Southern Americans, Colonel Latrobe and Mr. Thomson, were with 
Carlyle. They were evidently delighted with Carlyle’s pro-slavery 
opinions. He insists that the South cannot be ruled on New England 
principles, and that towards any solution of the diflioulty it would 
be indispensable to return to some modification of slave-holding. 

I must mention a couple of incidents at this period which will not 
surprise those who knew Carlyle, but ^are hard to reconcile with the 
new theory of his domineering disposition and impatience of contra¬ 
diction. In fact, good-humoured and good-natured dissent w«re never 
accepted with more equanimity and cordiality by any man, and 
if it bore a little hard on himself or his opinions, it had not the worse 
reception for that. 

One Sunday walking to Battersea Park with two or three friends, 
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0 X 16 of whom since beoaxBd>m ]ttd^ and another was an eminent man of 
letters, we came on a stoeet^pr^faer harangaing a mob at the top 
of his voice: you open your ears to the word of God, my 

brethren ?” he cried: Do you accept this message which I bring you 
from the fountain of living truth?” “Wot altogether, my friend, 
if you insist upon knowing/' Carlyle whispered with comical em* 
phasis when we had passed the preacher. “ And why not ? ’’ 
isked one of his friends, “ You reject him with soom, but what 
lie looks to you is precisely what the first Puritan looked to Laud or 
Strafford—an ignorant fanatic dogmatising on questions which he did 
not understand.” 

One evening he was declaiming against Oxford converts, a theme 
which he knew I disliked, for Dr. Newman was an honoured friend. 
When he had finished 1 told him that a comrade of mine was fond of 
saying that Carlyle’s contempt for Newman suggested Satan dis¬ 
paraging the archangel Michael. “ Why, sir, Michael, Satan would 
probably say, is a poor creature; he has never seen the world, but 
dozed away life in unquestioning service and submission. Michael, if 
one will consider it well, has the intellect of a cherub, a cherub, you 
will please to understand, docked at the shoulders, with nothing left 
but a bullet head to construct little bits of sermons and syllogisms.’’ 

Carlyle laughed and said he would have to insist in the end on my 
naming this anonymous critic who was for ever turning up as counsel 
for the other side. He manifestly suspected that I myself was the 
unknown critic, but this pleasant parody on Carlyle’s method had 
been actually improvised over the dinner table in these identical terms 
by the late Judge O’Hagan. 

CuRREXT Literature. 

I inquired shortly after seeing him whether he would follow 
Frederick by any other historical study. No, he said, he would pfobably 
write no more books; writing books was a task to which a man 
could not be properly encouraged in these times. Modern literature 
was all purposeless and distracted, and led he knew not where. Its 
professors were on the wrong path just now, and be believed the 
world would soon discover that some practical work done was worth 
innumerable Oliver Twists ” and “ Harry Lorrequers,” and any 
amount of other ingenious dancing on the slack rope. The journalism 
which called itself critical bad grown altogether Gallic, and exulted 
over the windy platitudes of Lamartine and the erotics of George 
Sand. 

Mrs. Carlyle, who was present, said we had small right to throw 
the first stone at George Sand, though she was caught in the same 
predicament as the woman of old, if we considered what sort of literary 
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ladies might be found in London af present. When one was first 
told that the strong woman of the Westminster Beview had gone ofT 
with a man whom we all Imew, it was as startling an announcement 
as if one heard that a woman of your acquaintance had gone ofE with 
the strong man at Astley’s; hut that, the partners had set up as moralists 
was a graver surprise. To renounce George Sand as a teacher of morals 
was right enough, but it was scarcely consistent with making so 
much of our own George in that capacity. A marvellous teacher of 
morals, and still more marvellous in the other character, for which 
nature had not provided her with the outfit supposed to be essential. 

Ther gallant, I said, was as badly equipped for an Adonis, and 
conqueror of hearts. Yes, Carlyle replied, He was certainly the 
ugliest little fellow you could anywhere meet, but he was lively and 
pleasant. In this final adventure it must be admitted he had escaped 
from worse, and might even be said to have ranged himself. He had 
originally married a bright little woman, daughter of Swinfin Jervis, 
a Welsh member; but every one knew how that adventure had turned 
out. Miss Evans advised him to quit a household which had broken 
bounds in every direction. Ills proceeding was not to be applauded, 
but it could scarcely be said that he had gone from bad to worse. 

A Dispute. 

In all our intercourse for more than a generation I had only one 
quarrel with Carlyle, which occurred about this time, and I wish to 
record it because, in my opinion, he behaved generously and even 
magnanimously. Commenting on some transaction of the day, I 
spoke with indignation of the treatment of Ireland by her stronger 
sister, Carlyle replied that if he must say the whole truth it was 
his opinion that Ireland had brought all her misfortunes on herself. 
She had committed a great sin in refusing and resisting the Re¬ 
formation. In England, and especially in Scotland, certain men 
who had grown altogether intolerant of the condition of the world 
arose and swore that this thing should not continue though the 
earth and the devil united to uphold it, and their vehement protest 
was heard by the whole universe, and whatever had been done for 
human liberty from that time forth, in the English Commonwealth, 
tn the French Revolution, and the like, was the product of this 
protest. 

It was a great sin for nations to darken their eyes against light 
like this, and Ireland, which had persistently done so, was punished 
accordingly. It was hard to say how far England was blamable in 
trying by trenchant laws to compel her into the right course, till in 
latter times it was found the attempt was wholly useless, and then 
properly given up. He found, and any one might see who looked 
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into tlie matter a little, that cotuitiies had prospered or fallen into 
helpless ruin in exact proportion as they had helped or resisted this 
message. The most peaceful, hopeful nations in the .world just now 
were the descendants of the men who had^said “ Away with all your 
trash; we will believe in none of it; ^ we scorn your threats of 
damnation ; on the whole we prefer going down to hell with a true 
story in our mouths to gaining heaven by any holy legerdemain.’* 
Ireland refused to believe and must take the consequences, one of 
which, he would venture to point out, was a population preter- 
naturally ignorant and lazy. 

I was very angry, and I replied vehemently, that the upshot of his 
homily was that Ireland was rightly trampled upon, and plundered 
for three centuries, for not believing in the Thirty-nine Articles; but did 
he believe in a tittle of them himself? If he did believe them, what 
was the meaning of his exhortations to get rid of Hebrew old clothes, 
and put off Hebrew spectacles ? If he did not believe them, it seemed 
to me that he might, on his own showing, be trampled upon, and robbed 
as properly as Ireland for rejecting w^hat he called the manifest truth. 
Queen Elizabeth, or her father, or any of the Englishmen or Scotch¬ 
men who rose for the deliverance of the world, and so forth, 
would have made as short work of him as they did of Popish re¬ 
cusants. Ireland was ignorant he said, but did he take the trouble 
of considering that for three generations to seek education was an 
offence strictly prohibited and punished by law. Down to the time ol' 
the Reform Act, and the coming into power of the Reformers, the 
only education tendered to the Irish people was mixed with the soot 
of hypocrisy and profanation. When I was a boy, in search of edu¬ 
cation, there was not in a whole province, where the successors of these 
English and Scotch prophets had had their own way, a single school 
for Catholic boys above the condition of a Poor School. My guardian 
had to determine whether I should do without education, or seek it 
in a Protestant school where I was regarded as an intruder; not an 
agreeable experiment in the province of Ulster I could assure him. 
This was what I, for my part, owed to these missionaries of light and 
civilisation. The Irish people were lazy, he said, taking no account of 
the fact that the fruits of their labour were not protected by law, but 
left a prey to their landlords, who plundered them without shame or 
mercy. Peasants were not industrious, under such conditions, nor 
would philosophers for that matter I fancied. If the people of Ire¬ 
land found the doctrines of the Reformation incredible three hundred 
years ago, why were they not as well entitled to reject them then as 
he was to reject them to-day ? In my opinion, they were better 
entitled. A nation which had been the school of the V/est, a people 
who had sent missionaries throughout Europe to win barbarous faces 
to Christianity, who interpreted in its obvious sense God’s promise 
to be always with his Church, suddenly heard that a king of unbridled 
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and unlawf^il pasaians undertook to modify the laws of God for his ^ 
own convenience, and that his Ministers and courtiers were bribed 
into acqniescenpe by the plunder of monasteries and churches: what 
wonder that they declared ^hat they would die rather than be partners 
in such a transaction. It paight be worth remembering that the pre¬ 
tensions of Anna Boleyn’s husband, to found a new religion, seemed as 
absurd and profane to these Irishmen, as the similar pretensions of 
Joe Smith seemed to all of us at present. After all they had endured 
the people of Ireland might compare with any in the world for the 
only virtues they were permitted to cultivate, piety, chastity, simplicity, 
ho^itality to the stranger, fidelity to friends, and the magnanimity 
of self-sacrifice for truth and justice. When we were touring in Ireland 
together twenty years before with the phenomena under our eyes, he 
himself declared that after a trial of three centuries, there was more 
vitality in Catholicism than in this saving light to which the people 
had blinded their eyes. 

Mrs, Carlyle and John Forster, who were present, looked at each 
other in consternation as if a catastrophe was imminent; but Carlyle 
replied placidly, “ That there was no great life, he apprehended, iih* 
either of these systems at present; men looked to something quite 
different to that for their guidance just now.” 

I could not refrain from returning to the subject. Countries v^hich 
had refused to relinquish their faith were less prosperous, he insisted, 
than those Who placidly followed the royal Keformers in Germany and 
England. Perhaps they were ; but worldly prosperity was the last 
test I expected to hear him apply to the merits of a people. If this 
was to be a test, the Jews left the Reformers a long way in the rear. 

When nations were habitually peaceful and prosperous, he replied, 
it might be inferred that they dealt honestly with the rest of mankind; 
for this was the necessary basis of any prosperity that was not 
altogether ephemeral, and, as conduct was the fruit of conviction, it 
might be farther inferred, with perfect safety, that they had had 
honest teaching, which was the manifest fact in the cases he specified. 

I was much heated, and I took myself off as soon as I could dis¬ 
creetly do so. The same evening, I met Carlyle at dinner at John 
Forster’s, I sat beside him, and had a pleasant talk, and neither then, 
nor at any future time, did he resent my brusque criticism by the 
slightest sign of displeasure. This is a fact, I think, which a generous 
reader will recognise to be altogether incompatible with the recent 
estimate of Carlyle as a man of impatient temper, and arrogant over¬ 
bearing self-will. 

Modern Art. 

As we passed one day the Albert Memorial going to Hyde Park, 
he spoke of the chaotic conditicm of art like all the other intellectual 
pursuits. England had not been fortunate in expressing her ideas in 
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tliis region more than any other, quite othermse than fortunate 
indeed. Some one had compared the memorial to a wedding-cake 
with a gilded marionette mounted on it;, the effectrproduced was 
insignificant or altogether grotesque. The huge edifice called the 
new Palace of Westminster was not insignificant or grotesque, but it 
wanted the unity of design which is apt to impress one in a work 
which is a single birth from one competent mind. When Thackeray 
saw the river front he said he saw no reason why it stopped ; it ended 
nowhere, and might just as well have gone on to Chelsea. 

I asked who was responsible for the disappointing effect 6i the 
Albert Memorial. The person to be contented he said was the Queen. 
She lived in such an atmosphere of courtly exaggeration that she 
ceased to comprehend the true relation and proportion of things. 
Hence the tremendous outcry over Prince Albert, who was in no 
respect a very remarkable man. He had had a certain practical 
German sense in him too, which prevented him from running counter 
to the feelings of the English people, but that was all. He was very 
ill-liked among the aristocracy who came into personal relations with 
Mm. Queen Victoria had a preternaturally good time of it with the 
English people; owing a good deal to reaction from the hjitred which 
George IV. had excited, Hqr son one might fear would pay the 
penalty in a stormy and perilous reign. He gave no promise of 
being a man fit to perform the tremendous task appointed him to do, 
and indeed one looked in vain anywhere just now for the man who 
would lead England back to better ways than she had fallen into in 
our time. 

Speaking of the relations of Ireland and Scotland, he said Scotia 
Major and Scotia Minor owed each other mutual services running 
back to the dawn of history, Scotland sent St. Patrick to civilise 
the western isle, and in good time the western isle sent Columbkille 
and other spiritual descendants of St. Patrick to teach the Scottish 
Celts their duties towards the Eternal Iluter and his laws. 

I said it was disputed whether Scotland had sent St. Patrick to 
Ireland; a friend of mine, Mr. Cashel Hoey, had recently written a 
paper to demonstrate that St, Patrick was a Frenchman. 

A Frenchman! he echoed; what strain of human perversity could 
induce an Irishman to desire to see it admitted that St. Patrick was a 
Frenchman ? I laughed, and replied that the object probably was to 
relieve him from the reproach of being a Scotchman. 

Well, he said, in a bantering tone, we might rely it was a con¬ 
troversy in no respect likely to arise about any other Irish personage, 
whether he was a Scotchman. 

I was in Ireland when the news reached me of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
sudden death. There was none of hex sex outside my own immediate 
kith and kin whose loss would have touched me so nearly. I had 
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known ker for thirty years> always gracious and cheerful, even when 
physical pain or social troubles disturbed her tranquillity. She was 
perhaps easily troubled, for she was of the sensitive natures who 
expect more from life thali it commonly yields. I verily believe her 
married life was as serene, sympathetic, and satisfying as those of 
ninety-five out of a hundred of the exceptionally endowed classes who 
constitute Society. The greatly gifted are rarely content; they 
anticipate and desire something beyond their experience, and find 
troubles where to robuster natures there would be none. There was 
an incident connected with her death which has always struck me as 
peculiarly tragic. When the news reached her husband by telegram, 
fresh from his election as Rector of the University of Edinburgh, he 
retired into absolute privacy, but his letters were brought to him 
next morning, and among them was one from her whom he knew to 
be dead, full of triumph at his success, and of lively speculations on 
the future. 

When I saw Carlyle again some weeks after her funeral I found 
him composed, and at times even cheerful. His fresh mourning, a 
deep folding collar, and other puritanical abundance of snowy linen 
crowned with a head of silver grey, became him, and gave a stranger 
the impression of a noble and venerable old man. There is a photo¬ 
graph engraved with some of the memorials of him, which exhibits a 
man plunged in gloomy reverie, which did not resemble him even at 
that painful era, and is a caricature of the ordinary man. The 
photographer caught him doubtless in some fit of dyspepsia, and 
obtained quite an exceptional result. Before his great trouble, and 
even afterwards, his manner was conipofied and cheerful, and in earlier 
times no one was readier to indulge in badinage and banter; a smile 
was much more familiar to his face than a frown or a cloud. 

When 1 returned to Australia the correspondence recommenced. 
The pains Carlyle took to recommend for employment young men 
whom he was never likely to see in the world again reveals the true 
nature of the man, generous, considerate, and sympathetic. 

“ Chelsea, March i, 1868. 

“ Dear Duffy,. Many thanks for your kindness to R— on his arrival ; 

it is a full honouring of tlie bill I drew on you in that respect; and what¬ 
ever more ensues shall rest with youi-self only, and your own discernment 
of the facts, not mine any further. That was a very awkward and pro¬ 
voking blunder, doubtless, that about the newspaper; but I ought to tell 
you withal that 1 believe it proceeded altogether from ignorance and irreso¬ 
lution in the matter; and that 'pride* had no share in it at any stage. 
The poor fellow, at our first meeting, cautiously told me he was busy night 
and day writing ‘a novel,’ and had the better half of it done, lodging the 
while with some charitable comrade. ' Literature ’ on those terms, 
Famine, his one alternative. You may guess what approval this project 
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met with from me. * Better die/1 said, with denimciafcion of * Literature' 
so called, especially of newspaper work and its ra^g blackguardisms (as 
here in London), the wages of which, however high, I pronounced to be 
Bedlam and Gehenna, toorae almost than all <wher wages of sin! At our 

second meeting, after some weeks of consideration, B—-gratified me much 

by the report that he had now (‘ last night,’ if I remember) burnt out of the 
world his * novel ’ and all that held of it, and was wholly resolute now for a 
life of silent working as the real crown for him. This will have been, this 
and not * pride,* his reason for rejecting your kind olTerin that department; 
then soon after he will have repented (would have helped for the moment 
though) been ashamed to tiouble you again on it, tried to help himself by 
the ^rect course, and so have gone into the quagmire, on ground he knew 
nothing of! Let him have the benefit of this hypothesis, if you can, as 1 
think; and that is all 1 will say or expect on the matter. 

“You say nothing of yourself or of your big Australian world, on both 
which points, especially the former, you might have expected a willing 
listener surely. I do not even know clearly whether you are in ofiice again 
or not. A returned emigrant (newspaper editor, I think, but certainly a 
sensible and credible kind of man) gave me very discouraging accounts not 
long since of the state of immigration among you. ‘Next to no immigra¬ 
tion at all,’ reports he; ‘ the excellent Dufiy Land Law made of even no 
effect’ by scandalous ‘auctioneering jobbers’ and other vulpine combina¬ 
tions and creatures, Avliose modes and procedures I did not well undei'stand. 
But the news itself was to me extremely Imd. For the roaring anarchies 
of America itself, and of all our incipient ‘ Americas,’ justify themselves to 
me by this one plea, ‘ Angry sir, we couldn’t help it; and we anarchies, and 
all (as you may see) are conquering the w^ildernoss, as perhaps your 
Friedrich William, or Friedrich himself, could not have guided us to do, 
and ai'e oftering home.s and arable communion with mother earth and her 
blessed verities to all the anarchies of the world which have quite lost tlunr 
way.’ Australia, of a certainty, ought to leave her gatas wide open in this 
respect at all times; nay, it were well for her could she build a free bridge 
(‘ flying bridge ’) l^etween Europe and her, and encourage the deserving to 
stream across. I pray you, if eyer the opportunity offer, do your very best 
in this interest, and consider it as, silently or vocally, of the very essence 
of your function (appointed you by Heaven itself) in that Antipodal world ! 
And excuse this little bit of preaching, for it is meant altogether honestly 
and well. 

“ What you say of Vichy and dyspepsia is welcome in two respects, first as 
it reminds me how kind and careful you always are about whatever is 
important to my now consideiably unimportant self; and, secondly, as 
indicating which is your one point of personal news that the salutary 
effects of Vichy are still evident in you^ and that your health (probably) is 
rather good. Long may that continue, and honourable *may be the work 
you do in virtue of it while the days still are ! As to myself, I know sadly, 
at all moments, dyspepsia to be the frightfulest fiend that is in the pit, or 
out of it; the accursed brutal nightmare that has ridden me continually these 
fifty odd years, preaching its truth gospel (would I had listened to it, which 1 
would not), but, alas! as to any * cure ’ for it, the patient is too old; the 
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patient lias it in the blood, in the nerves and brain of him as well; and has no 
cure of the least likelihood, except the indubitable cure which is how near 
ahead. Last year about this time I understood myself to be within some fifty 
or eighty miles of Vichy at odfe point of my railway; and I had before made 



what you had said to me on the sub^t); but the result was, I considered 
the probable misery and botheration fairly to surpass any chance of piofit to 
one in my case, and left Vichy lying silent in the muddy darkness (Lyon, to 
judge of it by night, an Uglier chaotic vortex than even Manchester or 
Glasgow), all the ten or eight wells of Vichy, too populous, quack-govemed 
(I was told), confused, and noisy, to be of real service. I do not know that 
I have grown better in health since I saw you, but neither have I grown 
perceptibly worse. Alas ! I have ‘ health ’ enough (it must be owned) for 
any work 1 have now the hmrt to do; it is heart and interest that fail me, 
were all else right. 

‘‘ We are in a mighty fry about * education ’ just now, and about many 
other recipes for our late grand ‘ leap in the dark,’ in none of which have I 
any faith to speak of. Fenianism has gone to sleep, more power to it (in 
that direction)! John Mill has issued a strange recipe for Ireland: to oust 
all the Irish landlords, and make all the Irish tenants Hindoo ryots. I did 
!iot read much of bis pamphlet, but it seemed to me (though of the clearest 
expre.ssioii and most perspicuous logic) to be still weaker and more irrational 
than his poor treatise on aristocracy, so famous among certain fellow-creatures 
in this epoch. Adieu, dear Duffy; write me a Jong letter if you would do 
me a pleasure at any time. “ Yours ever, 

T. Carlyle. 

“ John Forster has had a good deal of sickness (broncliitis, <fec.) this season, 
and luis always rather an excess of work. My kind remembrances to Mrs. 
Duffy; and be.st regards to her amiable sister, whose note, <fec., I got, regret¬ 
ting only that the oc;casion furnished her so many stupid blunders to reprint 
withal.” 

“ Chelsea, December 19 , 1868 . 

** Dear Di-TFY,—A bove a week ago your letter reached me ; a glad arrival, 
a.s all your letters are, communicating various bits of intelligence which are 

of interest here. What you reiwrt about R-agrees very well with the rough 

outline I had formed of him, from physiognomy and a little talk chiefly; an 
Oxford youth of fair faculty, of honest enough intentions too, but as yet of 
little real insight into the world or himself, who might be liable to fail from 
want of distjernment, 'want of prudence, patience and dexterity, but not 
much from any worse or deeper want, as accordingly it seems to have 
proved. Happily he has now got settled on a reasonably good basis, where 
we hope he will continue, and develop himself—and that both of us two 
have done with him and his affaii'S. To you, for my sake, he has cost some¬ 
thing ; to me not much, beyond a little trouble; and if we have saved a 
man from London newspaper reportage, and wreck in the lowest gutters, into 
useful teaching of languages in Tasmania, neither of us will grudge the bit 

of help we gave. From B-himself I have had no word since his last themk 

you at this door, which is a symptom I rather approve in him, and certainly 
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wii^ to cmiUmte^ for my own share of it. * Silence is golden/ now an4 then, 
rather! That of * losing a year and half of your time and life/ in the frmt- 
less attempt to sotmd Colonial and British anarchy, is not so good I But 1 
suppose you had it to do, by way of satisft^ng your own mind and con¬ 
science ; and I don’t wonder you found no bottom, for in fact there is none. 
I, non-ojfficial, have long ceased making any inquiry into these things; chaos 
is as big as cosmos one feels (or indeed infinitely bigger), and distinguishes 
itself moreover by having no centre : give chaos your malison and leave it 
alone! That thrice disgusting Governor Barling matter, I have always 
skipt away from, when it turned up in the newspapers, as from extensive 
carrion in the liveliest state of decomposition-most malodorously pointing 
out to me the state of both the Downing Streets, yours and ours. Ours, you 
may depend upon it, lias no tyrannous intention of * governing the Anti¬ 
podes* or of governing or encountering it at all, except to keep its own poor 
skin out of trouble, and be a conspicuously flojiting dead dog amid the 
general universe of such. That is very certain to me. What your Downing 
Street with its appendages, democracies, <.tc,, are, I hope you will 
tlioroughly explain in one of those new books yf)ii are meditating; do, there^ 
is no usefuller or woithier employment could be cut out for a tliinking aiwl 
seeing man who has had Australia under his eyes till he comprehends it. 
the name of manhood and honesty, .and as a precept to you essentially out 
of heaven, regard that as your duty. About a year ago I read in the West 
minster Jieriew (by a man wliom I. have seen and believe) sucli mi account 
of Australian Govcrninent, tkc. &c., as refuses ever to go out of mind again ; 
that, especially, of no emigi’ants arriving, of its being the wish and policy 
that none should arrive, fairly takes away one’s breath ; challenges the nni 
verse to produce its fellow in mal-government, ancient or iiiuilerii, on this 
afflicted earth ! I entreat you go down to the bottom of all that; and let 
any clear-minded man understand liow it is and what and w hy. 

“ A visitor (not over welcome) staggei’s in ; I am driven to this scrap of 
bare paper as the readiest to hand, for the pi‘etext obliged me to conclude 
abruptly. You .see with what mutinous reluctance my poor right hand 
writes at all; has been liaise to shake of late years (left hand still steady). 

** I am very sad of soul, but not therefore to be called miserable; nor am 
I quite idle, working rather what I can, in ways that you would not dis¬ 
approve of. That you have the intention to come home is good, very good— 
and bring your two books wdth you. These I really think might help against 
this * millennium ’ of the deril w ith the chains struck off him. I will believe 
it of you to the la.st. 

“‘In six years* it seeiias to mo extremely uncertain (and doubtful of 
advantage, if it were not) whether you will find me still waiting here to 
receive you ; but, if you do, you can be sure of a welcome from an old man’s 
heart. 

“ Adieu, dear Duffy; I am forced to fling down pen and get out into the 
air. 

“ Forster is complaining a good deal-^uot dangerously. Becommend me 
to Mrs. Oallan at the distance of St. Petersburg. 

“ Yours, always truly, 

“ T. Caeltle.”' 
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The reference to St. Petersburg alludes to my answer to' some 
former message to be deliTered personally, when I bade him look at 
the map and he would see that I was further from Mrs. OaUan, then in 
Queensland, than he was horn St. Petersburg. 

He was now engaged ixy}ollecting Mrs. Carlyle’s letters for publica¬ 
tion, and his friend, John Forster, communica^ to me his wishes to 
have her ooneiqpondenoe with me returned. 


PaXm&cb Gatb Houbb, KaBBiKOTOir, Losuob, January 35,1870. 

“My dbae Duffy,— ^We send you many most kind wishes from this 
place for all happiness in this New Year, and in all the coming ones (to you 
and yours). Carlyle and Browning dined with us on Christmas-day, and you 
were, I can assure j^ou, * very freshly remembered ’ by us all. Much inte¬ 
rested were we by your last letter to me, and its interruption. You recollect 
who it was that laid down his pen, being * interrupted by so great an experi¬ 
ment as dying.' Here was happily an experiment of the other—the creative 
sort, which we hope you will live triumphantly to complete, with the highest 
availant cast of characters. Carlyle sends most special message to you, which, 
indeed he would write himself, but that the condition of his right hand 
almost wholly disqualifies him from writing. It is only in an absolute 
extremity he now ever makes the attempt, and it pains me (so terribly does 
the hand shake) to see him strive to lift a glass with it. Fortunately, the 
left hand is not affected. Well, his message is to say that any notes of poor 
dear Mrs. Carlyle that you may have, and that you are not indisposed to 
send him, he will most gladly and gratefully receive from you. If you 
should send any, I will ask you kindly to mark on them the date, or approxi¬ 
mate date, as far as may be. I meant to have written you a much longer 
letter, but I am writing under disadvantages. Immediately after Christmas- 
day I went down to Torquay to stay with Lord Lytton (who has aliouse 
there), most unfortunately caught cold, and was laid up with illness nearly 
all the time we were there. We returned only on Saturday last. I am 
still very ailing; and, amid much arrears of work, I am with difficulty 
getting this done. I then suddenly remembered * the :36th.' Carlyle, who 
dined with us the day after our return, had not forgotten to ask me whether 
his message was gone. I wish you'd send us a paper when the other change, 
that will put you in your proper place, approaches more nearly, for the 
Tiitm correspondent ^is very misleading. And further, I wish you to tell 
me how parcels are best sent to you—whether there is any spe^ agency 
that is swiftest, safest, and cheapest ¥ We are not in the most hopeful 
political condition here, very few of us believing that Gladstone has by any 
means yet got to the bottom of the Irish secret. My wife tenderly remembers 
all your kindness, and much desires that the regards she sends, and in which 
I heartily join, might be permitted to extend to Mrs. Duii^ also. I have 
had such pleasant experience formerly of your habit of returning good fox 
ill in the matter of letter^ writing, that I dare to hope you may forgive what 
1 am now writing, and xnake liberal return to me of what I find such reel 
and ^mt ^pleasure in having from you that 1 am almost impudent enough 
to think myself entitled to it. Qo^-bye, my dear Dufiy. 

“ I am, ever yours, 

“John Fobstbr." 
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The following letter was in the handwriting of a lady^ and from 
this time forth he either dictated his letters, or got a friend to write 
in his place, the process of engraving on lead (so he desczibed the 
operation later) being past human patience: 

5, CHsms BoV> Chblbica, Decent 12,1871. 

** Dear Dt7FFT,-^A good many weeks ago 1 had your friendly and cheerful 
little note, which was very welcome to me alter the long silence. It has 
lain on my table ever since, daily soliciting some answer, and, strange to say, 
daily in vain. Truth is, my own right-hand having grown entirely useless to me 
for writing, the business is altogether disagreeable, and even in the old sense, 
impossible (for ‘ dictation,’ do what I will, never lightly prospers); and the 
indolence and torpor, now grown habitual, especiallyfn these heavy, dark 
November and December days, with their fogs and fitful frosts, deter me 
altogether fi*om answering any letter, except under actual compulsion of the 
hour. Tantum rmOatus ab iUo ! I also had safely delivered by the postman 
your copy of ‘ Homes in the Land of Plenty,’ recognisable as yours by the 
handwriting outside, which also was kindly welcome to me. I already had 
a copy from the author, and had read most part of it; but this I sent to 
the Chelsea Library for behoof of my fellow citizens, and have put yours, 
as naturally worthier, in its stead. Another paper, excellently written and 
conceived, concerning the association of all your Australian colonies into one, 
I also received and read with approval and good wishes at the time you 
intended.^ For all these things accept my hearty thanks in the lump; and 
pardon me for loitering so long with that poor return. 

It gives me real pleasure to find you again in office, and ruling, so far 
as any rule is possible, what geographically we may call one of the lurgest 
empires (for your colony is clearly the presiding one) that is to be found on the 
face of the earth. I rejoice also to hear that your Ministry succeeds, or was 
succeeding when we last heard. Hie ideas you had upon it, so far as I could 
gather, were sound and good, and deseived success. One thing 1 always 
earnestly wish, in reference to AuBtralia and its progress, that you and 
Mother-Countiy could contrive some way to have ten times as much emigra¬ 
tion. For fifty years the possibility of this and the immensely beneficial 
efiects of it (especially for us) have hung before my mind as certainties, 
even as axioms, evident like those of Euclid, the total neglect of which, in 
the face of such circumstances as ours are now plainly becoming, has often 
filled me, and yet fills, whenever I think of it (which is now seldomer) with 
astonishment, impatience, and even indignation. ‘ Administrative Nihilism,’ 
as Huxley calls it, that is the explanation; and, alas, what Huxley does not 
say or quite see. Nihilism of that kind is precisely the apple that grows and 
must grow upon every Parliamentary tree in our day. This I at least per¬ 
ceive ; and it quiets me on many a grievance. A government carried on by 
Parliamentary palaver and universal sufiTrage, with penny newspapers pre¬ 
siding, must necessarily be a do-nothingism, and neglect not only its colonies, 

- * A report of a Royal Oommiasion, of which I was chairman, on the Federation of 
the Australian Colonies. 
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but every other interest, temporal and eternal, eimept that of getting 
majorities for itsdf by hook or by crook. If on these terms we can cozudder 
it the best of all kinds of government, we are free to do so; but the con¬ 
sequences are, have been, an^will be ‘ Nihilism,* as above said by Huadey, 
nay minvimsm (as I could say) to an ever more frightful, ruinous, detestable, 
and even damnable, extent; the ultimatum of which is petroleum and what 
we have seen in Paris not so long ago ! In spite of all this, I still privately 
hope there is patriot honesty and probity enough on both sides of the ocean 
not to let the immense and noble interest sink to the sea bottom, but to save 
it as probably the very greatest that ever was entrusted to the guidance of 
a nation. Enough, oh far too much of this; what have I to do with it 
more? ■ 

Your friend. Forster has been here since I began this letter. He is still 
busy and unwearied, though laden with a great burden of almost perpetual 
ill-health, especially in winter time. He has just been some weeks on the 
southern coast taking his holidays there. He looks really a little stronger, 
and will front under better omens the three months* service that still 

remains to him. Were April the 5th once here, F-can claim his pension; 

and will without a day’s delay give the matter up, I do hope, and indeed 
expect, he will be able to achieve this without further permanent damage; 
and then there is plain sailing, so far as one can see, and nothing wor^. 

The whole world is, in these very days and weeks, full of F-and his * life 

of Dickens,’ for which there is a perfect rage or public famine (copies not to 
be supplied fast enough). I should think it likely there is a copy on the 
sea for you too, and that you will read it with interest and satisfaction two 
or three months hence, in some holiday you may have. It is curious, and in 
part surprising; yields a true view of Dickens (great part of it being even 
of his own writing); only one volume of it, the second not to he begun till 
after the abov6"mentioned April 6th, Me nothing in it so surprise as these 
two American explosions around poor Dickens, all Yankee-doodle^om 
blazing up like one universal soda-water bottle round so very measurable a 
phenomenon, this and the way the phenomenon takes it, was curiously and 
and even genially interesting to me, and significant of Yankee-doodle-dom. 
Volume firet ends with a soda-water explosion, which we may i*eckon genially 
comw; volume second will end with a ditto, which has a dark death’s head in 
it, and which has always seemed to me very tragic and very mournful, 

** With regard to myself, there is almost nothing to be said that you do 
not ah'eady know. A week ago yesterday I entered on my seventy-seventh 
year. I am not worse in health than that means, nor can I brag of being 
much better. I do retain neai'ly complete sowndnetss of organ, but the 
of everything is inevitably lessening every day; the son of Adam had to die, 
dnd if, like a tree, it is to be by the aid of time alone, one knows not whether 
that is not, perhaps, within certain limits, the less desirable way. But we 
have no choice left in the matter, and are surely bound to be thankful to be 
left on any tolerable terms in the Land of the Living and the Place of Hope. 
You ask me what I am doing, dear Duffy; I am verily doing nothing. 
‘Knotting up some thrumbs of my life’s web, gazing with more and more 
earnestness, and generally with love and tenderness rather than any worse 
feeling, into the eternity which can now be Only a few steps ahead. I avoid 
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all company except that of one or two close friends. Last winter 1 read 
most of my Goethe over again; reading a good book is in fact my inost 
favourite employment. Even an intelligent book, by an honest^heartod 
man, is tolerable to me, and my best way of spending the livening. Adieu, 
dear friend, you see there is not a speck more of room. 

<VEver yours truly, 

*‘T. Oablylb.” 

The next letter was written under circumstances of painful difficulty. 
His right hand had become practically useless. It was only with ft 
lead pencil, and by the slow laborious method he describes, that he was 
able to write at all. But I had become Prime Minister at that time, 
and he would not omit sending his good wishes under his own hand. 
1 rejoice in these multiplied evidences of the genuine kindness of a 
man who has been so differently pictured by ignorance and prejudice. 

Chelsea, London, May 2^, 1872. 

Deab DurFY,— About ten days ago 1 read the report of speech, the 
newspaper with your portrait and sketch of Biography, <fec. &c. All of 
which, especially the first-named article, ever very welcome and interesting. 
The portrait is not veiy like, though it has some honest likeness; but in the 
speech I found a real image of your best self, and of the excellent career you 
are entering upon, which pleased and gratified me veiy much. Though 
unable to write, except with a pencil, and at a speed as of engrwoing (upon 
lead or the like), 1 cannot forbear sending you my hearty euge^ and 
earnestly encouraging you to speed along, and improve the * shining hours ’ 
all you can while it lasts. Few British men have such a bit of work on hand. 
You seem to me to be, in some real degree, modelling the first elements of 
mighty nations over yonder, scattering beneficent seeds, which may grow to 
forests, and be green for a thousand years. Stand to your work, 
the utmost you can; be wise, be diligent, patient, faithful; a man, in that 
case, has his reward. I can only send you my poor wishes, but then these 
veritably are sowy only that they are worth so little. 

“ Nothing in your list of projects raises any scruple in me; good, human 
and desirable we felt them all to be, except that of gold mining only. 
And this too, 1 felt at once was, if not human, or to all men’s profit, yet 
clearly colonial, and to Victoria’s profit, and therefore inevitable in your 
season. But I often refiect on this strange fact, as, perhaps, you yourself 
have done, that he who anywhere, in these ages, digs up a gold nugget 
from the ground is far inferior in beneficence to him who digs up a mealy 
potato—^nay is, in strict language, a malefactor to all his brethren of man¬ 
kind, having actually to pick the purse of every son of Adam for what money 
he, the digger, gets for his nugget, and be bothered to it. 1 do not insist 
on this, I only leave it with you, and wonder silently at the ways of all-wise 
Providence with highly foolish man in this poor course of his. 

“ Adieu, dear Duffy, 1 have written more than enough. If 1 had a fioe 
pen, how many things could I still write; but perhaps it is better not! 1 
am grown very old, and though without specific ailment of body, very wehk 
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^*1 send myMnd and faithful remembrance to Mis; Oallan. John, my 
brother,is gone to Vichy aglin (day before yesterday); Forster is looking 
up again, now that the collar is off his neck. Good-hje with you all. 

* “ Ever truly yours, 

Oaeltle.” 

Of a brief visit to Europe in 18741 find almost no record regardkg 
Carlyle but a letter from John Forster (who was already stricken by 
the illness of wbich he shortly died), full of the overfiowing kiudness 
of his genial nature. 


“ Palaob Gate House, Kensington, W., Juw 27, 1874. 

“ My dear Duffy,—I shall be heartily glad to see you again, and so vdll 
my wife, who does not forget your kindness.to her. 

“ Alas! that there should be such differences between what we seem and 
what we are. My health is completely broken. 1 cannot speak of it. 
Oarlyle, whom you are to see to-morrow, as 1 hear, will tell you something 
of it. 

“lam going to Knebworth for ten days or so, and might find myself unable 
to go to you before I leave, which will be, I think, on Monday. But if you 
change your address in that interval, you will kindly tell me. 

“1 sent a letter by a mail to Melbourne too recent, 1 suppose, to have 
reached you before you quitted for England. Illness alone had prevented 
my writing earlier—the third volume [of his ‘ life of Charles Dickens had 
preceded my letter. 

“In the last I referred to your visit in I’egard to the AthensBum, when I 
do not think there will be any doubt of your* election by the committee, 
Froude, with whom 1 spoke of it yestei^y, is of the same opinion. 

“ With all best wishes and kindest regards from us both here, ever, my 
dear Duffy, “ Most sincerely yours, 

“ John Forster.” 

I ought perhaps to say that 1 did not desire the honour which my 
friend contemplated for me, because I determined, whenever I returned 
finally to Europe, not to reside in England, and was unwilling to 
incur the expense of a club 1 could not probably visit once in a year. 
At a later period the proposal was renewed by Mr. W. E. Forster, 
in concert with Lord Carnarvon and Lord O'Hagan (then members 
of the Committee); but 1 was more convenienced t^e compliment 
graciously oonferr^ on me by the Committee of a month’s honorary 
membership, on three separate occasions, when I zemaiued for that 
period in London. 

After my return to Australia I had but one letter from Oarlyle 
before my final removal to Europe. Like many reoent ones, it was 
devoted to the general purpose of serving a young man whom he 
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thought deserving, or, at any rate, in much need of help. When we 
find a man of eighty, who is done with most of the interests of IHe 
employing his remaining strength to serve ^struggling^fellow-creature 
whom he has never seen and can never hope to see, we have safe data, 
1 think, for determining what was the nature and disposition of this 
old man. 

“5, Gbbat Chhthb Row, Chblsba, S.W., Dec, 30,1876. 

“ Dear Duffy, —^Till the arrival, about a week ago, of the Mdbourm 
Review with your article, addreissed to me, which was very welcome, both 
as personal memento, and also as a bit of pretty enough reading, I had 
seen no trace of you, nor heard any rumour of news. Singularly enough, 
within the last three days, I have received from Melbourne, from a poor 
neighbour of yours there, a feeble but pathetic request, which, on reading it, 
1 decided to send you, with two enclosures that were in it, which are now 
by mistake burnt, in hopes you might be able to do something for the un* 
fortunate writer who lias thus sent his message to you, written within a 
stone’s throw of your own door, but obliged to go round the world before it 
could get entrance! Pray, for my sake, read with attention; understand, 
too, that the bits of mildly satirioal verse, once printed in the MeHhow^m 
Pumh^ were not without some decided indications of a superior talent that 
way. These unhappily are burnt, and you must take my word for them. 
The poor cimture’s letter, as you will observe, expresses a kind of feeble 
hope ^hat you, by some way or another, might find some employment for 
him to supplement his miserable £40 a year—^if you had been in office, and 
if he, poor wretch, had not been on the'free trade side of politics! 

‘ “ The thing I do desire of you, dear Duffy, is that you would see this poor 
deformed creature, and examine him with your own eyes, and in right and 
brotherly pity and desire to Jielp. To me it would give a real pleasure if 
you could in any way help him. And that is all my message; and so I leave 
it in your hands. 

“ Of myself I have only to say that, being now in my 82nd year, I 
feel more completely invalided than ever before, and have no strength left 
for work of any kind. But, except languor and laziness, 1 feel no decay 
of spiritual faculty; and I have in the late‘months read with enjoyment 
the whole of Shakespeare, and am now reading, still with a kind of real 
enjoyment and wonder, Brumoy’s'‘Thefi.tre des Grecs,’ of which I have 
finished prosperotisly about the fourth part. Adieu, dear Duffy, may good 
ever be with you, and the blessing of an old friend, if that be of any value. 

“ Yours, ever truly, 

** T. Carlylbl” 

My final return to Europe took placje in 1880. I arrived in London 
in the spring, and immediately visited Carlyle. It was deeply touch¬ 
ing to see the Titan who had never known languor or weakness 
suffering from the dilapidations of old age. His right hand was 
nearly useless, and had to be supported by the left when he lifted it 
by a painful effort to his mouth. His talk was subdued in tone, but 
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otiherwise unaltered. It takes a long time to die, he said, with his 
old smile, and a gleam, of hamonr in his eye. He was wrapped in a 
frieze dressing-gown, and fear the first time wore a cap; but, though 
he was feeble, Ms face hadViot lost its character of power or authority. 
He was well enough, he declared, except from the effects of decay, 
which were rarely beautiful to see. His chief trouble was to be so 
inordinately long in departing. It was sad to have survived early 
friends, and the power of work. Up to seventy he had lost none of his 
faculties, but when his hand failed that loss entailed others. He could 
not dictate with satisfaction. He found when he dictated the words 
were about' three times as many as he would employ propria mamu 
Composition was in fact a process which a man was accustomed to 
perform in private, and which could not be effectually performed in the 
presence of any person whatever. But he had written more than 
enough. If anybody wanted to know his opinions they were not 
concealed. There were still subjects on which he had perhaps some¬ 
thing to say, and could say it, for though he was suffering an eutha¬ 
nasia from the gradual decay of the machine, the mind was probably 
much as it used to be; but he was content to consider his work at an 
end. In looking back over his turbid and obstructed life, he sa.w only 
too well that he had scattered much seed by the wayside, which was 
as good as lost, leaving no visible issue behind. If it was sound 
vitalised seed it might perhaps spring up and blossom after 'many 
years; if not in Heaven^s name let it rot. But much had been left 
altogether unspoken, because there was no fit audience discernible as 
yet, and a man’s thoughts, though struggling for utterance,, refused to 
utter themselves to the empty air. The discipline of delay and 
impediment of which he had had considerable experience had not, on 
the whole, been a hostile element to labour in. In his later life he 
had some share of what men call prosperity ; but, alas! it might well 
be doubted, if for him and for all men, trouble and trial were not a 
wholesomer condition than ease and prosperity. 

After a time he seemed uixious to quit the subject of himself, 
and spoke of general topics. He asked me if I had visited the 
National Portrait Gallery, which he had done something to promote. 
He was confident it would prove a school of history for many who 
had no leisure for regular study. 

I said I had visited it severed times, and with much satisfaction. It 
would prove a school of history no doubt, but it was a school in 
which the pupils would get a good deal disiUusioni, What would 
they say to Lord Bacon looking as jolly and degagS as the burlesque 
personage who used to be known in London as Chief Baron Nichol¬ 
son, or Queen Elizabeth as flaunting and overdressed as a milliner’s 
lay figure in the Borough, or, in our own times, Charles Lamb trans¬ 
formed into an Italian nobleman by Hazlitt, or I^eigh Hunt into a 
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Venetian bravo by Haydon ? One of the modestest of English 
worthies might rec^ the Dutch ambassador’s bull about a colleague 
whom he described as strutting about with his arms akimbo—^like a 
peacock. I told him, ibpropos of historical memorials, that I had been 
recently in Paris and visited Aobespierre’s house in the Bue St. 
Honore, where the iron stairs which he had so often trodden were 
Btill in existence in the gloomy and now dilapidated house where he 
resided in the heat of the Terror, 

It was from such seemingly insignificant fragments, he said, that 
history had to reconstruct the past, or some resemblance of it more 
or less credible, an operation rarely performed with succesa 

He walked no longer as of old, but he appointed an early day for 
me to share his customary drive from three o’clock to five. He was 
accompanied by his niece,''’ whose care was now essential to his comfort. 
We drove to Streatham, through Olapham Common, and home by 
Battersea Park Carlyle talked of things which the localities suggested. 
He spoke much as usual, except that his voice was feeble, and was 
BO drowned by the noise of the road that I had to guess painfully at 
meanings which used to be delivered with such clearness and vigour. 
1 answered to what I was able to hear. He took occasional sips of 
brandy to keep up his strength, and solaced himself with a pipe. 

I cfid not see him again before leaving London, and in the spring 
of the ensuing year the summons to his funeral, which followed me 
to the South of France, only reached me when the body was already on 
its way to Scotland. Time had brought to a close, not prematurely, 
but with many forewarnings, a friendship which nothing had dis< 
turbed, and which was one of the chief comforts of my life. 

As these papers were published to present a more faithful portrait 
of Carlyle than the one commonly received, I intended to finish them 
with a rapid survey of the chief misapprehensions current in later 
years about the Chelsea household; but they have run to an un¬ 
expected length, and I prefer to postpone to another time and place 

this purpose, which is by no means relinquished*.. 

V Duffy. 

* Mrs. Carlyle's niece, and by marriage with hiaf nephew, Mr. also. 



[This Eeview has lost another great oontributcar jn JMfr. Freenwi^-^e^ would 
not allow us to call him Profeesor Freeman. It speak 

of him as a historian, or assign his place in the worid df f we can only 
record his genuine frankness, his winning, though rough, rincerity, and the 
goodness of heart which in him underlay the most uncompromising opinions. 
—Ed. Con, Bbv.] 
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"Dn glaubst zu schiebeo nnd dn wirst 
gescboben.”—G oitob'b Fantt. 


I N the last number of this Bgview w|is an article called William, 
charging the present German Emperor with erery quality 
calcnlated to excite disgnst for his person and mistrust of his actions. 
The writer w^s careful to conceal his name, and took equal pains to 
avoid giving his readers such data as might guide them in verifying 
the charges he made. The Emperor is accused of being a hypocrite, 
a coxcomb, a cad, a “temporary figurehead,” a person who never 
opens a book, heartless, abnormally senritive to Press comments. 
A story is even told of his having been once discourteous to a young 
lady! 

The writer of the article made no statements that can be seriously 
discussed; in fact, whatever strength his words have iq>riDgsfrom 
the position they hold in type. The German Emperor takes no 
interest whatever in meeting calumnies which periodically appear 
against him; and the “unsightly Ameriaia” whom the writer tries 
to stab with his ill-bred language is helpless in a case like the 
present. On behalf of the latter, however, I beg to state that the 
United States Minister in Berlin is far from unsightly. He is, 
besides, an exceedingly agreeable man, famed for his wit, his political 
tact, and his generority. He admires the Emperor, who has treated 
him with conspicuous favour. Mr. Phelps does not belong to the 
strictly Bismarckian order of physical beauty, but “unsightly” was 
not the word to use even then. 

The writer in ambush offers ns one clue to his identity, for had 
the article emanated from Friedrichsruhe it could not have breathed 
a more loyal tone to the fallen Chancellor. The writer obviously 
antidpates the speedy collapse of the Emperor’s work, and prepares 
ns for a recall of his late Minister as of anolher Napoleon from 
VOL. UL 2 8 
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exile. It may not time wholly wasted, therefore, if I place 
together some of the leading features of Bismarck’s public life in 
order to show the reader why the vast majority of Germans side with 
their Emperor in being complacently reconciled to the ex-Ghancellor’s 
continuing in his present state of innocuous desuetude. 

Bismakck and the Socialists.— In 1863 Socialism celebrated its 
drst birthday in Germany in the reign of Bismarck, Its first apostle 
was a shallow, vain, high-living man about town, named Lassalle, 
who was happily despatched next year in a disgraceful duel with a 
love intrigue at the bottom of it. He had been so shrewd as to 
take advantage of a vague and widespread yearning for a less laborious 
state of existence, and had formulated into a quasi-philosophical 
system a set of dreams usually considered the political outfit of the 
demagogue. He did for the politician of Germany what Carey of 
Pennsylvania has done for the Protectionists of the United States— 
started with half a dozen cranky premises and spun out a system 
with every specious appearance of economic soundness. Bismarck, 
whom his dearest friends cannot accuse of philosophic habits, caught 
eagerly at Lassalle’s fallacies, just as some years further on he found 
use for those of the Pennsylvania Protectionist. We need notask 
whether he seriously cared for any truth the new teaching might 
contain. We have at least his own words, publicly used in 1878, 
to the effect that he held familiar and friendly intercourse with Lassalle. 

Assuming, in charity, that he cared not a button for Socialism as 
a theory, still, as a politician, he saw in this new party the means 
of dividing the lower classes, who were for the most part Liberals. 
If he could set class against class, the Socialists against the little 
tradespeople, then he would be the gainer, according to his maxim 
that to conquer you must divide the enemy. 

Bismarck has been frequently charged with employing so-called 
agents provocateurs, that is to say Government spies, who disguised 
theiuselves as Socialists. These agents frequented Socialistic meetings^ 
stimulated those present to extreme language and action, and then 
furnished the Government with evidence on which arrests might sub¬ 
sequently be made. These charges against Bismarck have been openly 
made in the German Parliament, and never satisfactorily refuted. 
Of course in a matter of secret police historical evidence cannot be 
produced at this moment, but information on the subject is full 
enough to warrant us thus far. 

Socialism has fiourished under the administration of Bismarck in a 
manner that surprised no one but Bismarck himself. Sober politicians 
and men of the world assured him that Socialism was an intellectual 
movement and had to be fought like other movements of the same 
kind, not by cudgelling and locking up but by public discussion. 
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The Liberals consistently opposed Bismarck’s Exceptional Bills directed 
against Socialists, and every election confirmed them in this coarse* 

The first Imperial election in Germany, in 1871, showed the Socialist 
•vote to be less than 125,000 ; but thanks to llie police government of 
the Iron Chancellor it gr^w steadily, until in 1877 it was 493,447* 
In May of the following year Hoedel attempted the Emperor’s life, 
and Bismarck sought to make people believe that assassination repre¬ 
sented the policy of the Socialist party. He introduced a Bill 
directed against Socialism. The Bill was rejected. In the month 
following another attempt was made on the life of the Emperor by 
Hobiling. Hereupon Parliament was dissolved, and at the ensuing 
election an exceptional Bill was passed. The Socialists lost some¬ 
what, returning only 437,158 votes. In 1881 they were still farther 
reduced to 311,961. From that date however their strength steadily 
increased until at the last poll, in 1890, the votes cast were nearly 
one and a half millions, giving the party 35 members in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

The exceptional legislation passed in 1878 was nominally against 
'Socialists as public enemies, but it acted against all of eveiy party who 
ventured to criticise the Chancellor. Patriotic Liberals wh6 dis¬ 
approved on principle of special laws of this nature stifled their 
scruples in the midst of the universal horror felt for a party accused 
of such outrages. It was useless to protest that Socialism did not 
necessarily involve murder. It was pleaded in vain that Hoedel was 
a member of Stoecker’s Young Men’s Christian Association and that 
Nobiling had no relations to the Socialist party. Cooler heads 
pointed out that in other countries foolish men had sought to murder the 
head of the State. Queen Yictoria herself had been shot at; so had 
two most popular Presidents of the United States. Napoleon I. and 
HI., each in turn, had been targets for the assassin, to say nothing 
of many vastly more respectable men. That a whole nation should 
be treated like a Bussian conquest because two youths had sought to 
gain notoriety by murder was worthy of a mob senate, but sounded 
strange as the sober proposal of a great Prime Minister! 

The law was passed however, one which virtually gave the police 
permission to break into any house, at any time, seize anything they 
like, lock up any one they chose—in short, act almost as arbitrarily 
as the Czar’s agents do in Warsaw to-day. The law was renewed at 
short intervals, the last extension being to October 1890. The 
present Emperor, we are happy to say, took the very first oppor¬ 
tunity of dropping, and we hope for ever, this system of back-stairs 
police inquisition inaugurated by Bismarck. It was ominous to the 
friends of repression that William II. ignored the subject entirely' in 
his speech from the throne at the dissolution of Parliament in 
January 1890. It is also pretty well known that Bismarck had made up 
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his mind before the session that a new Bill should be pushed, a still 
harsher one than the last. And it is not risking much to gness that 
Bismarck’s final fall is not wholly disassociated from his persistent 
efforts to force a generous young ruler into dragonnading subjects 
whose only crime was political heterodoxy. So much for Bismarck as 
an eradicator of Socialism. He failed completely, and failed because 
he despised the experience of other countries. !ffis only remedy when 
persecution failed was more pe^ontion, and on this issue alone an 
emperor was abundantly justified in trying some other medicine. 

Bismaeck as a Foreign Minister,— The world loves to contemplate 
the late Chancellor as the arbiter of Europe, a role in which it is most 
difficult to follow him. History must be studied largely in confidential 
reports made by diplomatic agents, and the secret instructions of many 
departments. These are not accessible to-day, and probably will not be 
for fifty years at least. While Bismarck was in power it is well known 
that he edited most of the newspapers of his country—that is to say, 
his agents furnished the material which was to appear in print, and 
these agents took care that nothing was printed that was not in har¬ 
mony with the views which Bismarck wished ventilated. He had a very 
large sum of money at his disposal for secret service of this kind, over 
200,000 marks annually. It would be unkind to Germans to say that 
this amount could purchase editorial space in all their papers. It 
might purchase some space, but we trust very little. The way the 
business was managed was vastly less costly. The Government sent 
out hints, paragraphs, and sometimes articles in full, to particular 
papers. These papers werlf at liberty to throw the inspired stuff into 
the basket, but they knew too well that if they did not do as the 
Government wished they would not merely be boycotted in the 
matter of advertising and other trifles, but what was worse, they would 
find that their rivals would always be ahead of them in news from 
headquarters. This consideration, and a very small subvention besides, 
went a long way in producing the startling unanimity which character¬ 
ised the Press in Germany whenever it seemed opportune to abuse an 
enemy of Bismarck. 

Every newspaper correspondent in Berlin was in the same way 
expected to make a demi-god of Bismarck if he wished to succeed — 
that is to say, if he wished news from above; and thus it happened 
that the outside world never heard of this Minister except in connec¬ 
tion with some new triumph, or the mortification of some enemy. 
Hardly a year has passed since the Empire was founded that he has 
not made his papers raise the war-scare; and we have been taught 
from the same source that he alone had been able to calm the disturb¬ 
ance. His hatred for England has been unconcealed, and harmonises 
with his constant efforts to appease Russia. Yet his success with the 
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Muscovites has been as feeble as with the Socialists. He could not 
see that while he was preaching peace the Bussians were steadily 
arming against him, and% not even Moltke could convince him that 
the Czar was persistently concentrating all his available men on the 
western borders of Poland, peady to cross at the first convenient 
moment. The present Emperor, as far back as 1885, saw the move¬ 
ment distinctly and warned the Government of exactly what has now 
happened. Germany is hated in Eussia as heartily as she is hated in 
France ; there is to-day but one vital religion in the Czar’s dominions, 
the gospel of hatred. How this feeling has grown is a question that 
would carry me too far at present. It exists, and is to-day an im¬ 
mediate provocation to war. A great Minister might reasonably be 
expected to have followed this movement, and when matters came to 
such a pass that a musk-rat could not swim the Narew without being 
stopped by a Mongolian Cossack it surely might have been considered 
proper to ask the Czar what those troops meant. 

Bismakck and the Polp:s. —The war in sight between Eussia and 
Germany forces once more to the front the melancholy condition of 
Iceland, with her seven million police-ridden people, who have been 
kicked, flogged, and transported so vigorously in the last generation 
that it is nothing short of marvellous to find them to-day still superior 
to their conquerors in such civilisation as they have been permitted to 
develop, and still cherishing dreams of Home Eule, however slight. If 
sympathy for a down-trodden and generous people cannot find space 
in a statesman's heart, one might expect at least that Bismarck would 
have turned the Polish discontent to the- advantage of his own country 
by winning for his Government the sympathy of a nation who would 
be his enthusiastic ally in the event of war. He might have done this 
by the simplest of means—by treating the Poles in Prussia with 
common justice. Instead of this he commenced in 1884 a system of 
persecution that can only be matched by the means Eussia has since 
employed for the same purpose. He instigated measures that had for 
their object the expulsion of all Poles who were not Prussian subjects; 
he inaugurated the policy of buying up Polish eltates for Government 
account and then parcelling them out to German settlers; he tried to 
force the Poles to give up their national language. The result was 
what every Liberal in Parliament prophesied. A race-war began 
where only friendship should have reigned. The Poles regarded 
themselves in the light of martyrs, clung the more tenadously to their 
forbidden national features, and refused to amalgamate with their 
persecutors; in fact, began to hate Germans as heartily as they despised 
Eussians. It is needless to point out that the economic results of this 
policy were disastrous. Eastern Pmssia sadly needed agricultural 
labour; yet Bismarck’s policy so irritated and demoralised the people 
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tkat emigration from that region became stronger than irom any other- 
in the Fatherland. Even large aristocratic landowners, who are meni^ 
after BismarcVs own heart, even they protested at last against the 
expulsion of Poles, not because their conscience was troubled, but 
because they needed cheap labour in their fields. The Iron Chancellor, 
however, had distinct views on the efficacy of physical violence as a 
general pacifier ; he had tried it in the French provinces; the Socialists 
had felt it, and the Poles should not form an exception. When the 
sad economic state of things was placed before him in 1889, and he 
was begged to discontinue expelling the Poles, he merely answered : 
“ In four weeks 40,000 Poles must get out! ” 

Next year Bismarck himself got out, and William 11. promptly 
traversed a policy that was alienating the sympathies of a most 
excellent section of his Empire. He gave them to understand that 
henceforth there was not to be one law for the Pole and another for 
the Prussian, but that all were to enjoy the same common protection. 
In 1890, at the Imperial manceuvres in Silesia, he emphasised this 
very strongly by saying that he wanted t6 feel that he was working, 
not with a class of his people, but with all of them, of whatever race 
or religion they might be. 

And what is the result ? The Polish Prussians have now a head to 
their Church eminently satisfactory to all concerned ; Poles now drink 
to the German Emperor as heartily as they formally cursed the 
tyranny of his late Minister, and not long ago loyal Germans were 
amazed to see the leader of the Polish Parliamentary party actually 
assisting the Government on a vote for increasing the Imperial Navy! 
All this has come to pass Bismarck was relieved. Is any one 
bold enough to say that it could ever have happened while he held, 
office ? 

Bismakck and Colonies. —Germany has been forced into colonial 
enterprise wholly by Bismarck,though when he subsequently saw how 
small a support the country gave him, he did his best to work the 
responsibility off on to others. In 1884, the same year that he 
inaugurated his offilbsive system of eradicating the Poles, he 
astonished the world by hoisting the German fiag at a number of 
tropical points, commencing with Angra Pequena. What made the 
colonial efforts of that and the subsequent years remarkable was that 
they did not follow upon any general movement of German trade; 
they were not the result of any national movement whatsoever; in 
fact, the leading shipping-houses of Bremen and Hamburg were 
singularly apathetic in regard to them. The only enthusiasm was in 
the breast of those who sought a new field for warlike ventures, andu 
of geographical clubs in inland towns. 

The German is, and has been in all ages, an excellent colonist. 
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No seaport of consequence is without a strong German representa* 
tion. Wherever we have seen them, in China, the West Indies, 
South America, the Mediterranean, Japan, and above all in the 
United States, they are second only to the English in enterprise and 
power. They are doing njw an ever-increasing share of the carrying 
trade of the world, and no one who has travelled on the splendid 
ships that ply between New York and Hamburg or Bremen can 
doubt that the future of German trade is secure. Germans know 
where they can prosper, and do not need advice from any Govern¬ 
ment. They will not go to tropical countries if they can get any¬ 
where else, and all the Bismarcks in the world backed by all the 
armies o£ Europe cannot make a tropical colony more attractive. The 
eight years that have elapsed since Bismarck’s theatrical flag-raising 
in Angra Peqneua have not resulted in any of the promised advan¬ 
tages. No Germans to speok of have sought the hideous solitudes he 
has protected—on the contrary, the steady stream of emigration to 
the United States has persisted. The tropics are good for gorillas 
and negroes—^the earth will have to be much more crowded than it 
is to-day before any other inhabitants will enjoy themselves there. 

Germany has done a great deal of flghting in Africa since 1884, and 
there is no doubt that she is governing, where she does govern, in a 
manner to acquire the confidence of the natives. But counting 
together the cost in money and the waste of physical and moral 
quality that inevitably accompany existence in such countries, I 
am quite sure that Germany is not a gainer in the long run. 

One exception there is, thanks to the new Emperor. For he 
traded an African jungle for HeligdUlid, a little dot worth to 
Germany millions of savage square mBes. It happened after Bismarck 
had left however. 

, Bismarck and Protbiction. —Up to the year 1875 the late Chan¬ 
cellor, if not an out-and-out Free Trader, was distinctly opposed to 
Protection. Within the three following years, this poHcy was com¬ 
pletely reversed, and on the 15th of December 1878 he addressed 
a letter to the Upper House, proclaiming himislf a thorough-going 
Protectionist. The House which was elected in that year, after the 
attempts on the Emperor’s life, was strongly Protectionist; the 
majority being largely landed proprietors of Conservative leanings. 
To these men, nothing could have been sweeter than the prospect of 
raising the price of food-stuifs at the expense of their customers. 
Of course, Bismarck gave abundant reasons for his change of heart, 
reasons which sustain the McKinley Tariff Bill, and all similar efforts 
to become rich by ruining your neighbour. It is odd that Bismarck’s 
new heart in political economy came to him after he had been already 
fifteen years at the head of Prussian affairs. His reasons appeared 
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veiy captivating wHen first formulated, because Germany bad suffered 
some depression consequent upon tbe enormous infiation wbicb followed 
the war. It seemed, too, that the new tariff did really send pros¬ 
perity, although all other countries, and notably England, shared its 
blessings. Little by little, however, Gerznan manufacturers realised 
that while their Government was protecting them as far as the home 
market was concerned. Protection was making it impossible to com¬ 
pete with the world outside. They were feeling what American 
manufacturers feel. And while the big landowners, and Bismarck 
himself, were glad enough to see the corn and pigs of neighbouring 
countries shut out, that feeling was not shared by mechanics and 
employers of labour, who had to buy their bread at “ protected ” prices. 

The . parties to the Triple Alliance could not feel that their bond 
was very strong so long as they were forbidden to trade one with the 
other. Bismarck’s policy in this matter became more and more the 
subject of adverse criticism as years went by; and though he sought 
to fine and imprison respectable men who dared to talk Free Trade, 
and though his influence was so great that at one time no University 
even ventured to advocate the teachings of Adam Smith, in the end 
the good sense of the people saw through the sophisms of the new¬ 
born Protection. As soon as the Emperor got rid of his Bismarck 
one of the first things he did was to lighten the burdens of his 
people by cheapening their food supply. 

More than this, the Emperor saw clearly that trade was a bond 
better calculated to strengthen treaties than any number of seals. He 
therefore proposed to Italy and Austria commercial treaties, whose 
influence is destined to Uko the. most excellent political effect. 
Hungary is now the bulwark of civilisation on the Danube against 
the westward movement of Russian barbarism. She . is a vast granary 
and the best recruiting ground of the Austro-Hungarian army. Her 
people are wide awake, courageous and liberty-loving. To have the 
heart of such a nation on the side of ^ the Triple Alliance is worth 
many Bismarcks, and that heart is now beating with Germany, be¬ 
cause of the generous treatment Hungary has received at the hands 
of the German Emperor. It is more than likely that when Servia 
opens her eyes to the advantages to be derived from German alliance 
she will cease her Russian intrigue, and be knocking for admission 
at the same door. 

The German Emperor has not declared himself a Free Trader, but 
he has inaugurated a commercial policy which will go far to offset the 
great economic mischief Bismarck has done in the last ten years of his 
rule. 

I have only touched on a few points in the ex-Ohanoellor’s extra¬ 
ordinary career. I could fill many a page by telling how he has 
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persecnted in private life men who had opposed his measures in public. 
I might mention his attempts to ruin so pure, so scholarly, so patriotic 
a man as Georgje von BuiflBen, merely because he would not vote as a 
Protectionist. He would not even allow the Emperor Frederick, on 
his dying bed, to give this^old and trusted friend a decoration; and 
it is one of the glories of the present Emperor that he seized the first 
opportunity that offered to testify to his father’s friend the esteem in 
which he was held by himself as well. 

Bismarck as the Author of United Germany.— Many an honest 
Gern^n admits reluctantly that Bismarck, particularly in the last ten 
years of his rule, has made a bad job of nearly everything :—SociaKsm 
getting from bad to worse; Polish intrigue increasing; the fight with 
Rome ignominiously given up; Protection failing to do what was 
promised; Russian aggression growing every year more alarming; 
the French not quieting down in the least; the paternal plans for 
insuring the lives of working men meeting with opposition amongst 
the very people whom they were intended to protect; good Germans 
keeping away from the tropical colonies he had so beautifully arranged; 
even Geffcken escaping from his clutches. All this and much more the 
historically-minded German must admit with regret; but, in spite of 
it all, says he, we must consider Bismarck the greatest of men, for he 
gave us United Germany! 

Perhaps he did. At any rate the case is very far from proven. 
The late Emperor Frederick wrote in his diary that Bismarck opposed 
the idea of the new Empire; in fact, that he, Frederick, and not 
Bismarck, gave the immediate impulse to tllb new movement. Moltke 
might, without loss in our eyes, claim at least as great a share as any 
one else in bringing the armies of all Germany together on one spot 
at a moment when all hearts were yearning for a great German 
Fatherland. It is not hard to apply a match when another has 
carried the wood and built the fire. Those who saw something of the 
German troops marching in that glorious summer of 1870 must have 
been struck, as I was, by the religious depth of the feeling that 
echoed in every song. The men whp marched to the French frontier 
sang German hymns and national anthems. With one accord— 
Bavarian, Saxon, Prussian, and the rest—all sang the songs of a 
common country, all dreamed of a new Germany, all longed for a noble 
union of Sovereign States. The very grandest of the many grand songs 
they sang on their long and dusty marches was The Watch on the 
Rhine,” composed jfifty years before by a young Wiirtemberger living 
on the banks of the Danube. From that day to the day which saw 
the Empire proclmmed in Versailles the thought of United Germany 
was never absent from any gatheringtof patriotic Germans. It might 
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be for a moment obscnred by dread of dynastic ambition, but in the 
main, wherever Germans met on common ground, German unity was 
the theme that lay nearest their hearts. ^ 

If Bismarck chooses he can go back farther still —io the days of 
Schamhorst, Stein, and the first Landwehr. He can see letters from 
Bluecher’s chief of staff, the gallant Gneisenau, to the Prussian 
Minister Hardenberg, of the years 1814 and 1816, in which the 
confident hope is expressed that their troops should not return with¬ 
out Alsace and Lorraine. Ernst Moritx Arndt expresses the feeling of 
even South Germans of that year, when he grinds his teeth with rage 
at. Germany's returning from her French campaign without those two 
provinces which formerly belonged to her Empire. The school-child for 
generations past has sung the songs of united Germany, long before 
the name of ^ismarck was heard. The students who rushed to arms 
in 1813 to repel Napoleon did so with the promise of a united Ger¬ 
many as the fruit of their sufferings. Even in that day an Empires 
with Prussia at the head was within the domain of practical statesman¬ 
ship ; in fact, no one can understand the extraordinary enthusiasm with 
which Germany fought the war of liberation from Leipzig to Water¬ 
loo without appreciating the strong undercurrent of patriotism which 
permeated all classes—a patriotism that was not merely Prussian, 
Saxon, Bavarian, but “ Deutschland, Deutschland liber alles as the^ 
song has it. 

William I. fought throughout that great war of liberation; he was 
eighteen years of age when Waterloo was won. He at least could 
remember the time when, but for the jealousy of Eussia and Austria, 
his father might have fonuiled a German Empire. Bismarck perhaps 
forgets it, but there is a letter extant written by the venerable 
monarch in 1871, showing conclusively that German unity, the Imperial 
Constitution and the Empire were conceptions that had engaged his 
mind seriously in 1844. It is not strange then that his son, the late 
Emperor Frederick, should have revived these ideas after Moltke 
had brought the victorious troops of all Germany under the walls of 
Paris. He and every other German of broad views felt that, while 
twice already Germany had been cheated of her reward, this time at 
least there should be no failure. It was an army ofeitizen soldiers that 
sang for German unity in 1871, and their voice was the voice of Ger¬ 
mans all the world over. From one end of Germany to the other 
praise and thanksgiving went up, not so much for having beaten back 
the common enemy as that God had at last granted them the dream of' 
their happiest momemt, a common German Fatherland. To say that 
Bismarck was the creator of this tremendous public opinion is absurd. 
His great good fortune consisted in being Prime Minister at such a 
moment when his own aggrandisement was bound up with the most 
popular movement of his day. For once he had an overwhelming 
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Parliamentary majority in his favour and floated forward to renewed 
power at a rate that is unparalleled in history. 

' Bismarck was in the right place to take advantage of Moltke’s vic^- 
tories, to carry* out his monarch’s views in regard to the German 
Empire. He was essentially fitted to approach each little King^ 
Grand Duke, and “transparency’^; to seize each one in turn by the 
throat, to request him to surrender absurd pretensions, to remember 
that Prussia was strong enough to make an Empire whenever she 
chose; that cheerful submission was therefore wiser than final 
humiliation through outward force. In this work Bismarck d!d 
splendidly, for bullying was needful in order to impress selfish 
little rulers with their nothingness as compared to Germany at large. 

But when the Constitution had been adopted and the Beichstag 
organised on the basis of universal suffrage, the Iron Chancellor pro¬ 
ceeded to browbeat Parliamentary “ fractions as vigorously as he had 
browbeaten the opponents of the Empire. Instead of encouraging 
debate on national interests and educating the people to act with 
political intelligence, he lost no opportunity of showing his contempt 
for Parliament and the other organs of public opinion. 

When William II, ascended the throne he found that most of 
the measures with Which his Chancellor’s name had been identified 
had proved far from successful. Abroad and at home the prospect 
was equally discouraging. It was high time that a halt was called 
and many matters reconsidered. Bismarck, however, would have 
nothing to do with any suggestions from outside—he would rule 
alone, and insisted that ultimate success could be achieved only by 
persistence in his past methods. 

What could an Emperor do but give him the most delicate of 
hints that he might retire ? He left Berlin loaded with honours, and 
rich in material things as well. Nothing was left undone tp make 
the worlil believe that he had retired for the same reasons that had 
influenced the late Moltke. At least the Emperor did his share. 

Bismarck has spent much of his leisure since his retirement in 
interviewing newspaper reporters, and spreading \dews calculated to 
embarrass his successor in oflSce and to prejudice the people against 
their Sovereign. Had any one during his years of rule dared to 
attack him as he has been recently attacking his Emperor and Caprivi, 
that person would have been arrested for /<?sc-Bismarck. The present 
Emperor has, however, taken no notice of his late Minister’s unpro¬ 
fessional behaviour. The resignation took place on March 20,1800. He 
left the Wilhelm Strasse for his country-seat one week from that date, 
exclaiming theatrically, “ZeAVi me he did, but only in 

print. For no sooner was he settled in Friedrichsnihe than the Baibj 
News of Hamburg commenced abusing Caprivi’s work with strange 
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heartiseBs, and speaking for Bismarck with all the assurance of an 
officially subsidised sheet. Before the end of April he had commenced 
dictating to American, French, Bussian, and English papers, 

all in the same tone of undignified complaint. Deputations of every 
description he received with open arms, and never failed to tell 
them the same tale of evil prophecy. Oddly enough, no German 
paper “ interviewed ” him until July, when he expressed great disgust 
at the Heligoland arrangement of the Emperor. He complained 
bitterly that the papers, previously servile, now joined in ignoring his 
very existence; he apparently did not see that he it was who had 
made them servile, and that generosity does not keep company with 
servility. And although several^seats in Parliament/ell vacant, it was 
striking that no great effort was made to have him elected—at least 
for a long time after his fall. He complained to newspaper reporters 
that former friends had deserted him. Whom did he call friends ? 
His poet answers: 

“ Wer Freunde hat ist sie zu haben werth, 

Wer Keine hat, hat Keine noch begehrt! ’* 

In fact, if the Emperor ever before had doubts in regard to the dismissal, 
they must have been effectually removed by noting to what small 
proportions the mighty Minister has shrunk when relieved of the office 
which gave him such monstrous padding. Compare him for a moment 
with such Ministers as Stein and Hardenberg, who also had their 
periods of retirement! 


PouLTNEY Bigelow. 



THE PROTECTIONISTS OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


T he present Ministry of New South Wales rejoices in the designa¬ 
tion of “The Protectionist Government.” They glory in it as 
if it were a robe of honour. Time after time, the Treasurer, in 
conducting his Customs Duties Bill through the Legislative Assembly, 
has exclaimed, “This Protectionist Government would have acted 
dishonestly if it had not taken the earliest opportunity to introduce 
a Protectionist policy! ” And his followers have loudly cheered the 
Treasurer's self-glorification. 

It is not my purpose in this article to discuss the question of Free 
Trade or of Protection, but rather to examine what is being done, 
falsely, in the name of Protection, the grounds put forth to justify 
the doing of it, and how far it has received any sanction from the 
electors. Tlie Ministry consists of eight members of the Legislative 
Assembly and two members of the Legislative Council. The whole of 
the gentlemen in the Assembly are deserters from the standard of 
Pree Trade; and not one of them has ever given, or attempted to 
give, any solid reason for his desertion. It will be admitted by their 
friends that the two ablest men in the Ministry are Mr. George 
Richard Dibbs, the Premier, and Mr. Edward Barton, the Attorney- 
General. Six years ago last October—namely, on the 11th of that 
month in 1885—-Mr. Barton, who is a member of the University, 
addressed the electors of East Sydney in these words: 

“ As regarded the great question of Free Trade and Protection, he could 
conceive of nothing more calculated to bring about the ruin of this colony 
than a Chinese system of Protection. Our trade should be as free as air, 
and, if we must have taxation, he should support the taxation of property. 
As our Customs duties were at present adjusted, the poorest man had as 
much to pay as the richest, and much more in proportion to his means. The 
system pressed most severely upon the poor man, while the rich got off com- 
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paratively free. What were our courts and our police kept up for ? For the 
protection of property; and it Was manifestly, fair that property should pay 
its fail* share of their cost, No rigid, wretched Chinese system of ad valorem 
duties should be imposed here; and when he said that taxation should fall 
upon property, he meant that it might be i^ the shape of an income tax, but 
that it should fall upon those that could afford to pay it/’ 

After a few sentences of a more general drift, Mr. Barton declared: 

** Protection meant benedting the capitalist at the expense of the small 
manufacturer, and he would not consent to that. He l^Heved in freedom 
of trade.” 

On the hustings, a day or two afterwards, Mr. Barton thus spoke 
on the proper principles of taxation : Ip 

“ Now about Free Trade, The proper sources of taxation were the means 
of those who had means to pay for the protection of their property. The 
proper way was to go direct to the possessors of wealth, and not sneak at 
them through the Customs. Tax them upon their accumulated means, or 
upon their income, and he was quite willing to pay his share.” 

Five years ago from tdie very day on which I am writing—namely, 
on the 7th February 1887—^Mr. Dibbs thus addressed his constituents, 
in language not only strong, in support of Free Trade, but bitterly 
condemnatory of the Protectionists and their cause: 

“ I go, not for the party in pow'er, but for the principle involved, and that 
is Free Trade unmistakably. I do not for one moment suppose that the 
people of WaggA are anji;hing but Free Traders. I presume I am right 
in assuming that. The electors here believe in having the right—and 
they mean to hold it—of buying in the cheapest market and selling in 

the defirest.I believe my views are in accord with those of every 

intelligent elector in this town, if not in the whole electorat e,” 

Again, in reference to a section known as the Hay and Corn ” 
party, Mr. Dibbs vented his opposition in the following terms of 
scornful anger: 

“ The Protection party, to secure the votes of the country districts, have 
made a distinct bid for the votes of the farmers, and they have made a very 
specious case, and cover it with very specious arguments, which, if not 
vreighed carefully, are apt to mislead the farmer into a wrong position. The 
Protectionist party say to the farmer, ‘We will put a special tax upon all 
breadstiift’s coming into New South Wales, and this will du'ectly benefit you 
as faiTOiers.’ Now, I ask my farmer friends to look carefully at this proposal. 
Is it not a bid to buy you over to become Protectionists right out ? They 
ofler to you, as one section of the community, practically a bribe to secure 
your votes at these elections, and the bnbe they offer is one offered at the 
expen.se of the whole population of the country. I know that I am within 
the mark when I say that out of the population of New South Wales, of 
l,000,0b0 souls, there are not o0,0()0 farmers and their families; You are 
offered a boon—something for the benefit of the 50,000 at the expense of the 
050,000. .... I ask the farmers, Is such a proposal fair, manly, or 
equitable ? And I shall obtain but one answer through the electorate, and 
that is, No! ” 
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And then, speaking of the general question, Mr. Dibbs dwelt on the 
evil effects of Protection with persistent force: 

“ But before I ^nclude this matter I should like to go back a bit on the 
aspect of the case. Supposing that Protection should become gene^l, 
which I say cannot be; in other words, you can have no system of Protection 
by which every man, woman,*and child can be protected in the community. 
Protection for a certain time will benefit the few at the expense of the 
many, and that is the reverse of all good legislation. We have a right to 
legislate for the benefit of the ordinary labourer—the bulk of the population* 
Will Protection benefit him ? Will his wages increase because you make the 
means of living dearer to him ? I say, emphatically, No. The r^ulb of 
Protection on labour is to reduce the price of the labour of the working bee, 
while for the time being you benefit the capitalist and manufacturer; and 
in the long run ttMij^ployer will have to feel the stings of competition, and 
hold his own by rfflKicing the wage of his artisan and labourer. Will Pro¬ 
tection benefit the navvy on the railway and the railway employ^? I 
again say, No. You will increase his cost of living, but you will not increase 
Ills wages. The shopman, carter, bus-driver, and the hosts of people 
whose labour tends to keep the vast machine going, can you protect them ? 
Can you protect their labour being competed for by perpetual new arrivals? 
Then if you cannot protect the thousands and the tens of thousands, you 
must not protect the few at tlie expense of tlie many. 

I have given this proof of the views in uncjualified condemnation 
of the policy of Protection which were entertained by the two prin¬ 
cipal leaders not more than five and six years ago; and they are both 
gentlemen advanced in years, Mr. Dibbs himself being in fact an old 
man. If it were not for considerations of time and space, similar evidence 
might be given of the manner in which the less important members 
of the party have changed their ground. The two or three men who 
have always been Protectionists, are steadily kept in the background 
by the converts. The apostles are suppressed by the disciples, and 
none of these gentlemen have at any time volunteered a clear and 
connected explanation of their conversion. At what precise moment Mr. 
Barton changed his principles is not known, but Mr. Dibbs changed 
bis on a sudden revelation of his life-long course of error, when a 
Protectionist party was gathering on the Opposition benches of the 
Assembly who were in want of a leader. 

It is not for any idle purpose of showing the political inconsistency 
of gentlemen that I have made these quotations and stated these 
facts. It was simply necessary that I should do so to enable a correct 
view to be formed of the character of tho Dibbs-Barton Tariff which 
is now being forced through the Parliament of New South Wales. 
The tariff proposed in the schedules to the Customs Duties Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Treasurer See, is not a tariff which any intelligent 
Protectionist would accept. It is a nondescript tariff, without 
distinctive features which it is possible to recognise on any hypothe¬ 
sis of fiscal principles. It is a confused and unsettled thing, which 
can only be understood in the light of the fact that it is the progeny 
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of confused and nnsettled minds. Mr. Sea himself could not explain 
it to Parliament. It is a monster which owes its deformities to an 
unhealthy parentage. . 

How could the result be otherwise ? As I have shown, Mir. Dibbs 
only five years ago was one of the most passionate assailants of the 
fortress of Protection, and he had been gathering up his armament 
throughout a long life. There is no ground for believing that he has 
the faintest belief in Protection at the present moment. The framers 
of the proposed tariff have made it plain to all the world by their own 
handiwork that they have never studied the economic principles on 
which the genuine and intelligent Protectionist would seek to base 
his policy. If you look for any earnestness cf b^f in the party, 
it must be sought, not among the so*called Idlers, but in the 
obscurer and more ignorant of their followers. It i^ay be asked, on 
what ground did these men desert the cause of Free Trade if they had 
no belief in Protection ? The answer is not very remote. With the 
Government benches occupied by Free Traders, a new ground for 
opposition had to be discovered, and encouragement to native 
industry'' was nearest at hand. The case of Mr. Dibbs affords a 
striking illustration. The general election of 1887 sent a two-third 
majority of Free Traders into Parliament, but not to support Mr. 
Dibbs; and Mr, Dibbs, within a few weeks after the delivery of his 
glowing Free Trade speeches from which I have quoted, found him¬ 
self in a condition of isolation in the new House. He could not 
merge himself in the large Free Trade majority which did not want 
him, and had no sympathy with his general views ; and the shattered 
opposition was, for the most part, Protectionist. He tried first, as 
has been several times explained by Mr, B. R. Wise, to detach 
members from the Free Trade side to form a new party against the 
Parkes Ministry; and, failing in that beautiful intrigue, he went 
bodily and boldly over to the Protectionists. Throughout the Eighties 
much noise had been made in some of the country electorates in the 
name of Protection. On the borders the action of the neighbouring 
colonies in taxing our produce, if offered to their markets, provoked 
a strong feeling of irritation amongst the settlers, and they cried out 
for Retaliation rather than for Protection. Tf the bolder members who 
support what they call Protection for these unsatisfactory reasons 
were removed from the Assembly, they would take with them the 
Protectionist majority. In some other districts where the means for 
the “diffusion of useful knowledge’’ are not so widespread as Dr. 
Birkbeck and Lord Brougham three score years ago hoped they 
would be everywhere, the Protectionist craze has found some accept¬ 
ance among the weak and illiterate, on some delusive hope that 
it will open better avenues of employment for their children. Of 
course, these unsatisfied cries and restless hopes made most commotion 
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in bad times; and certain of onr politicians, whose ambitions are 
largely in excess of their capacities, jumped to the conclusion that 
“ Protection was coming.”^ Because it was thought that “ Protection 
was coming/* gentlemen lo||i no time in taming their coats, and 
going out to meet the treacherous goddess. But the people of Kew 
South Wales have not abated in their attachment to the cause of 
Free Trade, which will be made manifest in the next appeal to the 
ballot-box. ^ 

I will now briefly examine the tariff proposals submitted to the 
Legislative Assembly. The Treasurer's speech in submitting them 
occupies twenty-four closely printed columns in the official report. 1 
heard the speeclu^d 1 have carefully gone through the report; and 
the following ar^he only passages that have any remote reference to 
the subject in hand, or that offer any explanation of the Bill. Nor 
were Mr. See’s deficiencies supplied by any other Minister : 

The grass will be just as green under the policy we propose as it has 
been under Free Trade. 

* **■*•* 

“We have not hesitiited to call our policy by its proper name. We say 
that it is Protection, and we believe that it will benefit the people. 

* ^ •X- « -K- 

“ If we can benefit the producing classes, and <jan at the same time ci*eate 
a larger circulation of money, it must have a beneficial effect upon all classes, 
I maintain that under our policy our manufactures will thrive, and that an 
increased stimulus will be given to our industries generally ; and that the 
large increase in our agi-icultural interest will operate most beneficially, not 
only to the producer, but to the consumer. The working man will earn 
inoie money, oven if, according to hon. members opposite, he has to pay a 
little more, and he will be a great deal better off with money in his pocket 
tlian under the policy which has obtained for so many years. 

***** 

“ The duties which we are collecting ai’e not intended to pay for the 
£4,()(H>,000 worth of public works already authorised, but are proposed for 
the jairpose of constructing minor public woi'ks and carrying on the business 
of the country in a aatisfactoiy manner. 

* -jr * * * 

“ It is only fair to all coiKferned, 1 maintain, to insk for sufficient means, 
by the imposition of additional duties, to carry on the ordinary business of 
the countiy'. 

***** 

“ I maintain that the policy which we liave introduced is necessaiy for a 
new country. I have already said that I believe our pastoral, mineral, and 
other natural industries will not diminish in the slightest degree; but that 
they will go on progressing, so that we shall have full employment for our 
people, and great good will thereby result. 

***** 

“ I am certain that within a year or two from the introduction of this 
policy such a stimulus will be given to a}l our industries that my hon. friend, 
the leader of the Opposition, will be compelled to take his stand in the Pro¬ 
tectionist ranks. What can possibly be the objection to a policy of this 
sort? First of all, we must have means to c^arry on; secondly, we believe 
that the result of the imposition of duties suc^ as we* propose will have the 
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effect of encouraging a variety of useful industries, and that we shall have 
manufactures springing up in aU directions, giving full employment to the 
T)eople. 

•X- * ■ ■ * ^ ^ 

I believe firmly that it will do good to the country; ^hat we shall have 
a ringing of hammers; that we shall have plenty of work and good wages; 
and that my hon. friend opposite, as a merchant, will largely participate in 
the benefit that will result. The farmer will get a fair piice for his produce, 
and will thus be able to pay the store-keeper, who, in his turn, will be able 
to pay the merchant in town. We sliaJl not hear so much lamentation' 
about depression.” 

* * * -x- * 

If the reader were to go through the afillction of reading the whole 
of the Treasurer’s speech, he would ^ no clearer sasp of its mean¬ 
ing than may be obtained firom these extracts, whi^ are, in fact, the 
gems of its logic and lucidity. It will be observed that though the 
new tariff is calculated by its authors to bring in something less than 
£1,000,000 annually, it is to meet the cost of “ constructing minor 
public works,'’ it is to enable the Government “ to carry on the ordinary 
business of the country,” and it is to bring about a state of things 
within a year where there will be “ full employment for the people,” 
with a variety of industries ” and “ manufactures springing up in 
all directions.” 

The second reading was moved on the 12th January; the adoption 
of the report from the Committee of the Whole stands as an order 
of the day for the 10th February. The third reading, which pre¬ 
sents another battle-ground, has to come. When it escapes from the 
clutches of the Free Trade opposition in the Assembly, the Bill has 
to run the gauntlet in the Upper Chamber, where it will have to 
encounter strong hostility. It may or it may not become law by the 
time this article will be pnblished in London. 

In the meantime, I propose to examine the tariff' as it now stands, 
after the latest touches of amendment in the Assembly. Anomalies 
is hardly the word fcur its defects. It is simply monstrous in its 
wanton and fruitless interference with trade, in its oppressive and 
heartless impingement upon the poor and helpless, and in its grotesque 
inadequacy for its avowed purposes. 

Schedule A imposes specific duties on a multitude of articles and 
commodities, extending from condensed milk to dynamite; and in 
addition to these a catalogue of “ luxuries” is given which are subject 
to 15 per cent, od vcHorem, Of the specific duties, I give the follow¬ 
ing as specimens: one penny per ponnd on arrowroot, bkking powder, 
yeast, preserved milk, honey, starch, vegetables, mushrooms; sixpence 
per pound on chicory and coffee; twopence per pound on butter and 
lard. Of the luxuries” subject to 15 pw cent., may be instanced 
silks, satins, kid gloves, velvets, gold and silver plate, porcelain, 
jewellery^, precious stones, pictures, paintings, statuary. Schedule B 
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imposes a duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem on all imports not 
enumerated in Schedule A just referred to, or in Schedule 0, which 
contains the Free list • 

In the Committee many amendments were tried, chiefly to place 
articles on the Free list, ^d on one night as many as a dozen 
divisions were taken, but with no success. A motion to place 
“ ®ggs ” on the Free list was negatived by 41 to 32; portable 
engines ” was negatived by 42 to 28; printing machines,” by 35 
to 32 ; hosiery,” by 37 to 36. One member had the hardihood to 
move that “ bread and water be placed on the* Free list, but the 
Chairman declined to receive “ water,” on the ground that it was 
calculated to makeya farce of the proceedings, and on appeal to the 
Chair, this ruling was sustained by Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
that hundreds of tons of water are imported from South Australia 
into Broken Hill alone. “ Bread,” however, was put by the Chair¬ 
man, and a majority of 42 to 28 decided to tax it. 

This glance will suffice to show how abortive the new tariff must 
prove to effect the objects at which its authors profess to aim, and 
how certain it is to lead to fraud and smuggling. A more extended 
glance would reveal a series of petty impositions which would out¬ 
rival Sydney Smith's satirical catalogue, beginning with the lace on 
the cradle and ending with the nails in the coffin. But this wonder¬ 
ful tariff, according to the quotations I have given from the Treasurer, 
is to bring into existence a variety of new industries, to cause 
manufactures to spring up in all directions, to give employment to 
everybody, and at the same time to meet the cost of minor public 
works, and to produce revenue for carrying on the ordinary business 
of the country. And for this wild, incoherent fiscal monstrosity, 
IMr, Dibbs, not profiting in the least by [his previous blunders, has 
elected to disjoint the constitutional order of public business, to keep 
Parliament sitting under monthly Supply Bills, and to consummate 
his work by a majority got together by the methods I have indicated. 
The verdict of the last election was much confused by the diverse 
courses taken by scheming politicians on the great question of 
Federation; but, however that uncertain verdict may be interpret^, 
it was not in favour of Protection. The colony of New South 
Wales has made such steady progress in comparison with her neigh¬ 
bours, under her old settled policy, that no clear-headed sensible man 
would dream of its reversal. In point of fact, the noisiest of our 
Protectionists have tried Victoria, and have come to us with a surfeit 
of the trial. One gentleman, a great advocate of Protection, left 
Melbourne for Sydney, where he has become rich as a rope manu¬ 
facturer; and the new tariff pnts a duty of £3 per ton on imported 
rope, to enable him to grow richer. 

But we have to account for the undoubted majority of votes in the 
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Assembly which stipport the Dibbs-Barton tariff* It has been 
denounced as “accidental”; but, accidental or not, it is there. I 
have already explained the position of lihe Border representatives, 
and the feeling of irritation and resentment among the Border popu« 
lation provoked by the tariffs of the otl^er colonies. The ballot-box 
in those districts gives a result which is interpreted in favour of 
Protection, while in reality it has been produced by causes with 
which Protection has had little to do. But the conspicuous deter¬ 
mining force in making the majority in support of the new tariff is 
the Labour Party, many of whom, as working-class Protectionists, 
got elected by Free Trade votes, on the solemn agreement to sink 
the fiscal issue ” in favour of legislative measures needed by the working 
classes. These men, it is reported by their fellows, broke away from 
the decision of the majority of their party in caucus, and went over to 
the Ministerial side when the tariff was brought forward. It is 
alleged that most of them would have had no chance of election but 
for the Free Trade voters among the working classes, whom they 
have betrayed. At the General Election, in the middle of 1891, the 
entire electorate of the colony was thus distributed by the aggregate 


of the polls: 

Members. Voters. 

Free Traders.48 representing 80,200 

Protectionists.5G „ tiG,G00 

Labour Members.80 „ G8,000 

Independents.7 „ 18,000 

141 234,100 


Nearly all the large electorates, such as the metropolitan divisions, 
return Free Traders, while the Protectionists have to depend upon the 
small and remote constituencies for their strength. In the last 
election, Mr. Dibbs himself stood for South Sydney—which returns 
four members—^but he was left sixth candidate on the poll. One of 
the Sydney morning papers gave the result of the polling in the 
Genei^ ]|^ection as under:—90,344 Ministerial votes (Parkes, 
premier); 63,639 Opposition votes (Dibbs, leader); 75,765 Labour 
votes ; 8,849 Independent votes. It was calculated by persons out¬ 
side existing parties that the seven Independents,” and the majority 
of the Labour party, would side with the Government of the time (now 
out of office). Another proof of the absence of definite pirrpose or 
political consistency in the present Parliament on the fiscal question 
is supplied by its action on a motion submitted by Mr. Henry 
Copeland, one of the new Idinisters, on the 2nd September lait. Mr. 
Copeland moved that “ Import duties should be levied on such articles 
as enter into competition with onr own manufactures,” and that “ Pro¬ 
tective duties should be collected on all agricultural produce sent into 
our markets from abroad*” This motion was defeated, first by 
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amendment changing its character—ayes 60, noes 49—and finally 
by rejection in its amended form—ayes 47, noes 62. Twelve 
members who voted adveAely in these divisions, including Mr. 
Edmimd Barton, ‘are now voting steadily in support of a tariff 
prescribed by the resolutions so rejected only five months ago. 

In the event of this nondescript tariff becoming law, the want of 
confidence in.its stability will keep men from investing money under 
its mock shield of Protection, and the nert election, let it come 
whenever it may, will repeal it. 


Henry Paekes. 



ARCHBISHOP WALSH AND THE 
CONVENT SCHOOLS. 


A rchbishop WALSH is a bom controversialist His Grace 
has a lofty contempt for all opponents, allied to the most 
profound belief in his cause—whatever it jpy happen to be. In 
addition to these most admirable qualifications, two more, of a de¬ 
cidedly questionable character, must be placed to his credit. He is 
wonderfully skilled in the art of dodging a tight corner, and, if I 
may say so, is not over-particular in his methods of attack or defence. 
For several months I have had the misfortune to realise all this in my 
own person; for, so late as September last, having addressed my 
constituents in South Tyrone on the question of primary education. 
Dr. Walsh has since that date been pouring out the vials of his 
wrath and scorn upon my head. This episcopal mitrailleuse has been 
shot forth from the pulpit and the platform, from the daily press 
and from the monthly magazine. Many people in Ireland have been 
keenly interested as well as greatly amused, whilst others have been 
content to ask what it all meant. The longest lane, however, must 
have a turning-point. The ArchbisliDp is a busy man, and I am not 
permitted to eat the bread of idlenesa So in this article I propose, 
so far as I am concerned, to close this prolonged controversy. In com¬ 
mencing his article on the Irish Convent Schools,* Dr, Walsh 
says;— 

“Repeatedly during the recent Parliamentary recess, the Convent 
National Schools of Mand have been made the object of a sustained and, 
indeed, virulent attack by that imminent representative of Ulster 
Unionism, Mr. T. W. Russell.” 

And, after much more to the same effect, the Archbishop proceeds to 
vindicate the schools in question, first of all against the ordinary 
* .See CONTEMFOnAEr Ketibw for March 1892. 
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National Schools. The whole article is, indeed, a perfect sample of 
what I venture, without disrespect, to call Dr. Walsh’s method. 
During the recess I addressed my constituents twice on the-educa¬ 
tion question. • I do not recognise this as any oifence. It is a public 
■question in which the Protestants of Ulster are keenly interested, 
and upon which their rej^resentatives in Parliament have been too 
long silent. But I entirely deny the charge brought against me by 
the Archbishop in regard to the Convent Schools. Here are the only 
words I applied to these establi^ments in the addresses referred to. 
Speaking at Moy, on September 24, I said:— 

*^The National Board of Education has, under Sir Patrick Keenan’s 
guidance, been rapidly travelling in this (i.e., a denominational) direction. 
Under a system of Results Fees for what is called ‘ Industrial Education,’ 
but which really means the degradation of litei*ary instruction, the making 
of ecclesiastical embroidery and the carving of crucifixes, <;onvents are 
being handsomely endowed out of the public revenue.”— Daily Express^ 

- September 2r>, 1891. 

Again, in the course of an address at Fintona, on January 26 of 
the current year, I referred to Dr. Walsh’s criticism of my speech at 
Moy, and said :— 

“ In Septoml)er last 1 delivered an address to my constituents at Moy. 
On tliiit occasion 1 dealt with this difUcult question of education in a 
manner which, however it may have satisfied those I i*epivsent, did not 
satisfy Dr. Walsh. No doubt that was a great misfortune, but it is one I 
can aii’ord to bear. Dr. Walsh has since that date hoiioiirod me w ith three 
speeches in reply to my delivenilice at Moy. He has wasted a large number 
• of adjectives upon me. In one of these speeches I am accused of liaving 
insulted the nuns. Do not be alarmed, gentlemen. This is only Dr. Walsh’s 
way of putting the fa<?t that I hold the nims to l)e untniined and in> 
difierent teachers, and that the Convent Schools are inferior to the Model 
Schools.” 

These words constitute what Archbishop Walsh calls a sustained, 
and indeed, virulent attackupon the Convent National Schools. It 
is quite true that in defending the Model Schools from the Arch¬ 
bishop’s attack, which might with perfect accuracy be called 

sustained and virulent,^’ I dealt with the results of the two classes 
of school. But inasmuch as I was defending the Model Schools, and 
merely quoted figures from oflScial returns, I could hardly be charged 
with attacking the Convent Schools, much less of insulting the nuns. 

But what I desire to point out first of all is that in his Contem- 
roRAKY article, Dr. Walsli has adroitly and cleverly changed, at least, 
part of his ground. In all I have said or written upon the education 
question, I never once made any comparison between the Convent and 
the ordinary National Schools. Archbishop Walsh knows this as well 
as I do. And, in making the comparison which forms the staple of 
His Grace’s article, he is simply executing a retreat from a position 
found to be untenable. The warfare in Ireland between Dr. Walsh 
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and xajBelf was as to tiie relatiVe merits of tlie Conrent and tlie 
Model Schools. Nor did I institute even this comparison. His 
Grace, ^ in the parsnit of an occupation, which seems to be at once a 
sacred duty and a never-ending delight, has for years been engaged 
in a systematic attack upon the Model Schools. Speaking quite 
recently at King’s Inns-street Convent School, Dublin, Dr. Walsh 
claimed a complete superiority for the Convent Schools. He gave 
figures purporting to support the claim, and beyond all doubt the 
figures proved a slightly higher percentage of passes in the Con¬ 
ventual and Monastic Schools over even the Model Schools. But 
satisfactory as the figures appeared to be, it was my duty to examine 
them, and to show the reading and thinking public that things are 
not always what they seem to be. Accordingly, and having been 
directly challenged, I was able to show that a “ pass in a Convent 
School was one thing, and a pass ” in a Model School something 
entirely different. 

In the first place almost 50 per cent., or nearly fifty out of every 
hundred children attending the Convent Schools, were either infants 
or children of tender years in the first or junior class. In the Model 
Schools—which are practically high-class Elementaiy Schools—the 
facts were entirely different—the percentage of infants and children 
of tender years being only 19 as agmnst 47 in the Convent Schools. 
Eliminating the infants from each class of school, I proved by 
remorseless figures that the Archbishop’s contention was untenable,* 
and that the Convent Schools could not be compared with those Model 
establishments that have long been the pride of the Irish Educational 
system. 

The Archbishop, having instituted the comparison between the 
Convent and the Model Schools, now runs away from it, and 
covers his retneat by a fresh comparison wdth schools which were 
not once mentioned in the discussion—vi/.., the ordinary National 
Schools! This, I repeat, is a fair sample of the Archbishop’s method 
of conducting controversy. And be covers, or attempts to cover, his 
retreat by scattering charges of ignorance and virulence against his 
opponent. But Dr. Walsh may rely upon it that what I have 
ventured to call his method of controversy is better understood by 
Irish educationists than it was when I first had the misfortune to 
differ with him. 

So much for the Archbishop’s main position in the CoNTEMroBAKY. 
Let me further illustrate what one has to meet when he differs with 
His Grace on this question. The Bill now before the House to ‘‘im¬ 
prove National Education in Ireland ” proposes to enact compulsory 
attendance at schools in Irish oorporate towns. Mr. Jackson, on 
* See Daily Jannaiy 27, 2d72« 
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the znotion for leave to introduce the Billj made a very clear and 
persuasive speech. In the debate which followed, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
Mr. Maurice Healy, Cdl. Nolan, and Mr. John O’Connor were 
amongst the Nationalists who spoke favourably of the Bill. It is 
quite true that they deplored the continued exclusion of the Christian 
Brothers* Schools from aft the advantages of the National system. 
These schools are excluded just as the schools of the Church Educa¬ 
tion Society are excluded because they are sectarian schools, and 
decline to conform to the rules of the National Board. Mr. McCarthy 
and his friends reserved, and very properly reserved, all detailed 
criticism of the Government measure until the Bill was printed. But 
not one word dropped from the lips of any Irish member during the 
debate calculated to show that the Irish Nationalists disapproved of 
Mr. Balfour's principle of “ modified compulsion.*’ But what has 
happened ? The debate on the introduction of the Bill was adjourned. 
And before the Bill was printed, and without waiting to acquaint 
himself with its details, Archbishop Walsh proceeded to Arklow on 
Sunday the 6th of March, and there delivered himself of a violent 
attack upon Mr. Jackson’s proposals. Here is a brief extract from 
this speech taken from the National Press of March 7. Dealing 
with the modified form of compulsion in the Bill, His Grace said : 

“ Your call upon me to come here to-day is the answer of Arklow to the 
slur that now is being put u})on our countr 3 \ I am sure you have read about 
it in the newspapers. They talk of passing an Act of Parliament to force 
you to do your duty by yom* cliildren in sending them to school. Well, I 
take it that you meet that insult—for it is a gross insult—by proclaiming 
publicly by j’our presence here to-day that you need no Act of the British 
Legislature to teach you your duties as Christian parents, and that not only 
are you ready to do your duty in sending your children to school, but that 
you are read^', as you were always ready, to put your hands in your pockets 
to contribute towards the building of schools for them to g^o. I ctill this 
pi'oject of compulsory education an insult to the Irish people (applause). 
Beyond all question, tliat is what it comes to. At the present moment 
Ireland and her people, especially the fathci’s and the mothers of the children 
of Ireland, stand uix)n their trial before the bar of public opinion, and before 
a hostile majority in the British Parliament at Westminster, on the dis 
graceful charge that, so utterly forgetful have Irish parents become of the 
teacliings of religion, and so utterly neglectful have they shown themselves 
of that elementary duty of a pai'ent, the duty of seeing to the education of 
his child, that nothing short of an appeal to British law can now be of efiec<, 
to force them to the discharge of this essential duty, I call it a disgraceful 
charge (applause). Surely it is so. Guilty or not guilty of it as you may 
be, the charge, at all events, that is laid against you is one of the most dis¬ 
graceful that could be laid at the doors of any Christian people.” 

When I read this speech I rubbed my eyes. But what must have 
been the feelings of Mr. Balfour—not to speak of Mr. Jackson— 
seeing that the real author of the ** modified compulsion ’* of the Bill 
was Archbishop Walsh! Speaking in Dublin at the National Teachers’ 
Congress in 1890 His Grace said: 
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** The fourth resolution raises the vite^y important question of compulsory 
attendance. Personally I am strongly in favour of a i^easonable measure of 
compulsion. I note tnat the resolution to be^ proposed on the subject is 
most carefully worded. It speaks of a s}^tem of compulsory attendance 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the country. The meeting is, of 
coui^, awate that the question is a delicate one surrounded by many diffi¬ 
culties. In expressing my personal concurrence in the proposal I must say 
I limit that concurrence to the case of a city such as Dublin, or of large 
towns and cities, if there be any such similarly circumstanced.’’ 

Talk about somersaults-—what in the history of politics can be 
compared to this? We shall probably never know the real and 
secret history of Mr. Balfour’s educational proposals. But so far as 
the principle of compulsion is concerned it is clear that the right hon. 
gentleman took his cue from the Archbishop. Speaking at Moy on 
the 24th of September last I said : 

Mr. Balfour proposes next session to bring in a Bill to make the system 
of education free and compulsory. I am in favour of both propositions. 
But there ought to be no half measures. If education is to 1)e free and 
compulsory the law should* apply to the whole country, Archhi.shop Walsh 
does not want this. He wants compulsion in cities and towns only. 1 
hold that this is putting the cart before the hoi*se. There is less education 
in the rural districts than in the cities. If compulsion is require<l an where 
as an educational measure it is more required in the country than in tlu* 
towns. In a word, I desire to say that, under the guise of a Bill to make 
education compulsory, we must not have a mefisure leaving out three-fourths 
of the country and benefiting mainly the conventual and monastic schools 
in cities and towns.” 

These words were uttered long before any idea of Mr. Balfour’s 
proposals obtained publicity. Let them be read in the light of Mr. 
Jackson^s Bill, and it will be apparent that I was combating no idle 
dream. But what had Dr. Walsh to say to this speech ? Speaking 
at Howth on October 10, 1891—a fortnight after niy meeting at 
Moy—the AMibishop calmly declared in reference to compulsion that 
I had invented an attitude” for him, and that he had no intention 
by any further words to give me fresh ground for misrepresentation ! 
Had His Grace forgotten his speech at the Congress in 1890 ? I in¬ 
vented no attitude for him on compulsion. He explained clearly and 
tersely what his views were. And, logic and fact having alike been 
set aside by the Government to meet them, Archbishop Walsh calmly 
proceeds to Arklow to throttle his own child. Well may perplexed 
strangers look on and wonder. But to all those who keep their eyes 
open in Ireland the thing is plain and clear enough. As I have said, 
the secret history of Mr. Balfour’s proposals will probably never be 
known. But I take it that Archbishop Walsh and his friends would 
have accepted the principle of modified compulsion ” had the Govern- 
ment measure covered concessions on other r points. Had the Bill 
interfered with the Model Schools; had it broken down the fundamental 
principle of the National Board by admitting the sectarian schools of 
the Christian Brothers to the advantages of the National System of 
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Education; liad it denominationalised the schools where the attend¬ 
ance is confined to the children of one creed I it highly 

probable we should havS heard nothing about this fresh insult to 
Ireland,” this odious “ siur upon a Christian people ” and all the rest 
of Archbishop Walsh*s tirade at Arklow. Indeed, in such a case, I 
am quite certain we should have had Dr. Walsh stepping to the front 
and claiming the paternity of the scheme. All along I have feared 
some such concessions would be made, and until the Bill emerges from 
committee I shall not be sure of anything. But if they have not 
been made I am quite clear that the proceedings in the House of 
Commons last August on the Training Colleges Bill have had much to 
do with the firmness of the Government, Upon the occasion in ques¬ 
tion a small, but composite majority, of Conservatives, Liberal 
Unionists, and Badicals defeated Mr. Balfour’s bill. The Training 
College was a mere outwork of the National system. But we held 
then, and we were right, that the road .to the citadel lay that way. 
The Archbishop’s position on compulsion is another sample of his 
method in controversy. 

Once more let us see Dr. Walsh at his beat. All through our con¬ 
troversy I have steadily maintained that to concede the Eoman Catholic 
claims on primary education would be to establish a real and cruel 
Protestant grievance. My ease has been that the National system of 
education, founded in 1831, and which has rendered priceless service 
to the country, w'aa established as a non-sectarian system. The 
Roman Catholic Bishops have done their very best in the past to 
destroy this the main principle of the National Board. They have 
so far succeeded, and are now labouring for the enforcement of a 
principle which would make it impossible for Protestant children in 
remote districts of the south and west; to receive seculfe.r education in 
the KState schools, unles.s combined with what is called the Catholic 
atmosphere.” “ Not at all,” says Archbishop Walsh. ‘‘ This is only 
one of Mr. Russeirs wild, reckless, and ignorant statements. We only 
ask that the Catholic atmosphere shall prevail in those schools where 
the attendance is exclusively Catholic.” Just so. And it sounds so 
reasonable. But, like a good many of Dr, Walsh’s educational 
theories, it has only to be touched, and it falls to pieces. Let us see 
how this episcopal plan wofild work. I take a small town in any 
southern or western county. The attendance at the National School 
is exclusively Catholic. In fact, there are no Protestants in the town 
or neighbourhood. Under Dr. Walsh’s plan the walls of this school 
would be hung round with Roman Catholic (of course Dr. Walsh and 
Sir John Gorst would call them Christian) emblems. There would 
be an altar in the school, and the priest would be at liberty to do 
pretty much as he liked in regard to religious education. And why 
not ? it may be asked, I could give more than one answer; but I 
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confine myself to one. Suppose there comes to this town a bank- 
manager, a station-master, an exciseman, or even a policeman, who is 
a Protestant, and who has a family. Where hre these children to be 
educated ? Bear in mind, the National or State scho6l is the only 
school in the place. It is quite clear these children ought to be able 
to attend the State school, maintained as it* is out of public funds. 
The parents of these children are taxpayers; they are citizens. And 
no bishop or priest ought to be able to impose conditions in regard to 
the education of the children of such people. I shall, doubtless, be 
told of the conscience clause. Well, without saying what I know to 
be true even under the present system, I prefer the National system 
of education, under which all creeds can be, and are being, taught 
without danger to their faith. But even were this point conceded 
what then? Does anybody imagine that the bishops would stop 
there ? Not a bit of it. I notice that the Eoman Catholic authorities 
in Montreal recently forbade Catholic children to attend mixed schools.* 
What, I ask, would immediately follow any such concession as that 
demanded by Dr. Walsh ? There are nearly 4000 mixed schools in 
Ireland; but in 2000 of these the minority does not exceed eight per 
cent. How long would it be before the bishops discovered the tyranny 
of a system that allowed a small minority to tyrannise over a large 
majority ? Not a year would elapse before their lordships would be 
in full cry. In fact, the thin edge of the denominational wedge 
having been inserted, it would be a mere matter of driving it home. 
I beg to assure the Archbishop that the advocates of mixed education 
quite appreciate his position. They do not mistake his demand. We 
are, indeed, lost in admiration at the specionsness of the plea, as well 
as the arguments so adroitly used to further it. But, convinced as 
we are that the mixed system of education is the only one possible in 
the peculiar cirisumstances of Ireland, we prefer to bS guided in our 
attitude by some of His Grace’s predecessors rather than by himself. 

Notwithstanding Dr. Walsh’s confident argument in favour of the 
superiority of the Convent Schools, and of the under-payment of the 
nuns as teachers, I still have something to say. The Archbishop is 
sure of his ground. Let us examine it. Why do the nuns appear to 
be undeq^aid—paid less than the teachers of other National 
Schools ? Dr. Walsh does not explain. But the explanation lies 
on the surface. These ladies are paid mainly by capitation grant. 
The ordinary teachers are paid by class salary. Why the difference 
of system? It is this difference in treatment which makes the 
difference in the payment. And the only apparent reason why these 
ladies do not rank as classified teachers and receive their class salaries 
is because they will not submit to the necessary examination. That 

* See Times, Feb. 9,1892. 
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this is no question of principle is proved by the fact that there are 
twenty-five Convent Schools paid by classification, and where the 
nuns have qualified for class salaries. The mere fact that the great 
majority of tfiese ladies do not submit themselves for examination 
disposes of the assertion that they are efiScient teachers merely 
because they have recmved the o^inaiy young lady's education 
before entering upon their duties. So long as they refuse to be 
trained or classified as teachers, so long 1 am entitled to say 
they are untrained and indifierent teachers.” By training and 
classification their incomes would at once be raised. What right has 
Afchbishop Walsh to demand privileges and exemptions for this class 
of teachers ? In my opinion, the Board of Education went a very 
long way when it admitted schools taught under such conditions to 
the advantages of the National system. But Archbishop Walsh 
points to the marked superiority of these Convent Schools over the 
ordinary National Schools. What then ? As I have pointed out, 
my controversy with Dr. Walsh has not been on the rival merits of 
the Convent and the ordinary National Schools. These schools have 
not been once referred to. The controversy took place upon the 
merits of the Convent and the Model Schools. The Archbishop says 
that I condemn the Convent Schools because the teachers are “ un¬ 
trained and indifferent.” “ But look,” His Grace says, ‘‘ at their 
superiority over the National Schools.” So far as the excellence 
of education is to be proved by “ passes,” and I shall have a 
word to say upon this point later on, Br. Walsh holds the field. 
But it in no way affects the position I took in defence of the 
Model Schools. The reason why so many of the National Schools 
are defective is that the teachers are in the same plight as the nuns— 
i.e,, they are untrained. And whether the teacher be a nun or an 
ordinary servant of the Board I hold training to be a necessity, and 
the want of it a grave defect. Teaching is a profession. Here and 
there, as in the case of Mrs. Barrett, at Kings' Inns-street, who has, 
as Br. Walsh acknowledges, a system of her own, there are those who 
possess a natural and striking gift of imparting knowledge. But 
these cases are comparatively rare. And in view of the Archbishop's 
own efforts to promote training colleges I cannot think he means to 
assert that training is of no account. But there are two points in 
regard to the Convent Schools 1 should like to deal with. Arch¬ 
bishop Walsh lays great stress on ** passes.” A teacher in one of our 
largest National Schools writes to me thus:— 

“Permit me to suggest that it would be well to have a clause in the 
Education Bill to compel all children who qualify by attendance to be present 
on the day appointed for Results Examination by the Inqieetor. Schools 
where there is to be a big show of passes at examination exclude all doubt¬ 
ful cases. Suppose 1 have one hundred qualified-by-attendance pupils and 
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a neighboiirisg schoolmaster has the same number. But my neighbour 
excludes ten poorly prepared oi* doubtful pupils, and only gets ninety exam¬ 
ined, whilst I get one hundred examined, viz., ^1 that have qualified for 
examination. And suppose eighty pupils pass in each case, then my neigh¬ 
bour has eighty-eight per cent, and I would only have eighty per cent. This 
is something like what is done in Convent Schools and gives the average per 
cent, at examinations over the ordinaiy schools. In ordinary schools all 
pupils that qualify by attendance are examined. In convents a number are 
excluded in order to get a good examination, and so secure the term 
* excellent/ and with it the grant of twelve shillings per head instead of a 
lower capitation grant if the examinations were poor. You will find that 
the number of pupils examined in ordinary National Schools is above the 
average attendance, and that the number examined in Convent Schools is- 
much below tlie average attendance.” 

Another teacher of great experience writes: 

“ There are rumours that the Convent Schools aro not above resorting to 
devices to secure a favourable repoit, such as presenting those pupils only 
in whom they have confidence, the others Irq^pening to be absent on the day 
of examination. The capitation payment is msule, not on those i>resent at 
the examination, but on the average attendance of the quarter." 

I have no means of testing the statements thus made. But if they 
can be tested by a Parliamentary lletiirn showing the number who 
qualify for examination in each class of school, and the number who 
are actually exatnined, I think the Government ought to grant it. 

But in addition to my scepticism as to the “ passes,” there is 
another peculiarity of the Convent Schools—viz., the number of 
teachers employed. The popular idea is that these schools are ex¬ 
clusively taught by nuns. This is not the case. There is a perfect 
army of unclassed teachers in these establishments. I take six 
Convent Schools in Dublin and six National Schools in Belfast by way 
of comparison in this respect: 


Dublin Convent Schools. 

Average Attendance. 

I'eacbers. 

King’s Iims-street 

74S 

41 

Manoi- Street 


16 

Gardiner Street 

08:> 

26 

Baldoyle 

. . ITd) 

5 

Lucan . 

]o:> 

10 

Cabra . 

114 

7 


ifilT 

105 

Belfast National Schools. 

Average Attendance. 

Teachers. 

Model ScdiooLs 

. . 1041 

::i2 

CampWrs Row 

. . 257 

6 

Montgomery Street 

. . 190 

6 

St. Joseph’s . , 

517 

15 

Largymore . 

244 

7 

Fisherwick Place . 

. . 260 

7 


2515 

7S 


I haTe taken these schools at random from the Parliamentary 
Betorn. A closer examination, however, of the Betum establishes 
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bhe fact that the Convent Schools have a great excess of teachers over 
bhe other schools. The fact that many of these teachers are of an inferior 
class does not matter so ihuch, seeing that 50 per cent, of the attend¬ 
ance at the Convent Schools is composed of infants and veiy young 
children. And in this connection it must not be forgotten that the 
convents have resources tJ call upon, and are not solely dependent 
upon the aid received from the State. 

Finally, on this head Dr. Walsh parades the reports on these Con¬ 
vent Schools by several Protestant inspectors in the year 1864. Did 
His Grace ever hear of Inspector Sheridan’s report ? Will he tell ns 
what happened it, and how the inspector fared ? Why does he not 
quote it ? 

When Dr. Walsh carries his case farther, and attacks the Model 
Schools, his method becomes once more apparent. He drops now all 
idea of a full comparison of the two classes of schools. And instead 
of this comparison a general statement is made, and a school of 
each class picked out for comparison. Now, in one of the speeches I 
delivered, and to >Yhich the Archbishop takes so much exception, I 
gave the facts as to each class of school. They are to be found at 
pp. 387-393 of the Report of the Education Commission for 1890. 
The first fact I desire to place on record is this—that when Dr. 
Walsh compares the Convent with the Model Schools, he is comparing 
institutions th4t are essentially different. In the Convent Schools the 
infants and children of tender years constitute 47 per cent, of the 
total attendance. At the Model Schools the infants and very 
young children only count 19 per cent. Dr. Walsh parades the 
‘‘passes” in the Convent Schools, and triumphantly shows that 
the Convent Schools beat even these high class Schools. Passes in 
what, may I respectfully ask? The Archbishop refuses to see it. 
But, after all, passes in an Infant School are not quite the same 
thing as passes in a superior Elementary School. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, the Education Commi.ssioners enable us to gauge the merits of 
tlie two classes of schools, minm the infants. And when Archbishop 
Walsh is deprived of his infants and very young children the facts 
come out in a totally different form. Here they are: 

MonjSL ScHCKius. 

Percentage of Pupils Examined in each Clasvs to the Total Number 


Percentage in 

Examined in all the Chisses. 
Infants" grade .... 

11-6 


CJiis's I. 

• 

8-2 


» n. . 

. « « 

11*2 

»» 

„ III. . 

• . • 

13-2 


„ IV. . 

. . . 

U’O 


„ V. . 

. • . 

25*7 


„ VI. . 

. 

15*9 


100 
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Hare are the game fignies for 

Percentage in Infanta’ 
>» » 

>T »» 

!> >1 

if J» 

I) )1 


the Conyent Schools 


grade . 


32.1 

Class I. . 


irri 

„ II. . 


. ' 13*6 

III. . 


11*5 

,, IV. . » 


9*3 

„ V. . 


12*1 

VI. . 


9*3 

100 


A. mere glance at these figures must convince any one that the 
schools are so essentially different that they cannot be compared. 
I'^he convents have the infants, and in all the advanced classes take a 
low place. The Model Schools have a small percentage of infants, 
but move steadily up with the advanced classes. The teaching 
is, in fact, on a totally different plane. I repeat it’ is absurd to 
compare the passes of Convent with those of Model Schools. It is fair 
to contrast the Convent with the ordinary National School, because 
the raw material operated upon is the same. But eliminating the 
infants here are the figures for the Model and Convent Schools. 


General Abstract of Answering. 


Beading . 
Writing . 
Arithmetic 
Spelling . 
Grammar . 
Cieography 
Agriculture 
B^k-keeping 
Needlework 


Model Schools. Convent Schools. 


07*3 

97*5 

89 - f 5 

80*1 

75-2 

80-6 

71f) 

81*7 

93-2 


tXi'O 

97*7 

87-6 

84-4 

72*9 

7(5*9 

52*7 

71-7 

94-C 


Not even in needlework do the convents have the advantage here. 
It is no answer to this to pick out one Convent School and compare 
it with one of the Model Schools. The results arc no doubt excep¬ 
tionally good at the King’s Inns-street Convent School where the 
teaching staff is abnormally large. And in Mrs. Barrett the Arch¬ 
bishop apparently has found a lady with a real genius for teaching. 
But one swallow does not make a summer. And the two systems 
must be judged as a whole. As to the expenditure on the Model 
Schools compared with the cost of the Conventual establishments, 
the Archbishop appears to forget that the Model Schools are estab¬ 
lishments for the training of teachers as well as Elementary Schools. 
And when allowance is made for this, the cost of these schools is not 
excessive. 


In regard to the Dunmanway School the Archbishop has 
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missed the real point of tny aiguihent. 1 said, in that the 

^Ifational Board ought not to endow a Convent School by a capitation 
^ant of 10s. to ruin tlieir own Model School, Dr. Walsh says 
this is another' attack on the Convent Schools, and that the grant 
is 12s, How does that fact affect my argument? If the otgection 
was to 10s., is it lessened when the bribe is made into 12s. ? f 

I oonclude this controversy by* expressing the satisfaction felt by 
the supporters of the mixed and non-sectarian system of education in 
Ireland at the general character of the Government Education Bill. 
It was feared by many that an inroad would be made on that system 
of education which has withstood the attacks of a packed Commission 
and the constant assaults of the Bomim hierarchy. This danger is 
happily passed for the present. The Irish clerical party has met 
with a rebuff. And the cause of education has been saved,from a 
great danger. 

T. W. Russell, 


VOU LXI. 


2 V 



SHADY TRUTHS. 


S HADY Truths—what does the phrase mean ? It has a double 
aspect It may and does mean something that is not at once 
api»Tent, some&bg that does not make its way the moment it is started, 
something the natural man may even be disposed flatly to deny. With 
this warning beforehand, disputants are evidently entitled to great 
liberty. It is entirely within the right of every one to hesitate, to doubt, 
to qu^on, to deny, ail that may follow. And they may feel that 
they are not only intellectually right, but are morally justified in this 
attitude of scepticism. They may probably rely on no scant measure 
of popular support. For it must be admitted that these shady truths 
are shady in something more than the obscurity that interferes with 
their ready recognition. Besides not looking sound, they often don’t 
look nice. They are in conflict with popular sentiment. But still 
if they are true they are true, and it becomes ail the more necessary 
to in^ upon them because they may be disliked. Take, for instance, 
the first of these shady truths I want to insist upon. It is— 

Saving, hot spending, mohs work for the workman. What 
nonsense! It is opposed to common sense. The experience of every 
man shows it is false. It is jfely necessary to look around to get rid 
of this absurdity. We see a man given to spending—even, it may 
be, running through his fortune. He may not be doing much good to 
himself or to his famOy, and on that ground we may have to condemn his 
conduct, but as he sets his money flying so he sets workmen at work. 
All his extravagances involve the employment of others, sometimes 
perluqrs on unworthy objects, sometimes on worthy, but that is neither 
here nor tiiere, and is b^ide the argument. Giving work is what we 
are talking about, and that the spender gives work is as clear as 
* A lecture delivered at Litikeard, Januaiy 26,1892. 
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noonday. Look at the other side, at the fell^ir who spends nothing, 
and saves as mnch as he can from year's end to year's end. No 
servants, no labourers, no tradesmciil#bless him. He lives without 
benefiting anybbdy, and if every one were like him, the workmen 
would have to go to the workhouse. This first truth is shady, for it 
is untrue, and it is shady, Tor it teaches men to be selfish instead of 
being generous, to be niggardly where they should be liberal, to be 
grasping where they should partake with their fellows. 

Here is a coil to deal with, and how shall we begin ? I fancy my 
opponent a little flustered with dstonishment and indignation at the 
crude fallacy I have put forward as a truth, with no morO apology than 
is admitted in calling it a shady one; and perhaps the best thing 
to do is to ask him to put aside for a few moments ' the too 
exciting proposition that has been launched, and to contemplate two 
lives spent side by side in the north of England a century or so ago. 
The illustration is not new, though I know not with whom it originated: 
but the argument involved in it seems relegated to the shade as soon 
as it is appreciated, and apparently it cannot be cited too often. The 
two were men of the highest rank, and the one had all the virtues 
and faults of his class and generation. He kept a large house, 
with open-handed hospitality. A huge retinue of servants ministered 
to his pleasures. His horses were famous, but more than his horses 
he loved his fighting cocks, the breed, pluck and combative tenacity of 
which excited his utmost enthusiasm. How he would have wondered 
could he have been persuaded that from some capricious ground of 
cruelty another century would forbid to men the rapture of a cock¬ 
fight ! His cellars were worthy of his magnificence, and though his 
great grandson to-day may lament an income reduced by the interest 
of his mortgages, no one in his own time hesitated to hail him the 
friend as he was the prince of the whole country-side, who kept the 
great social machine going by his munificence. Now tnm to the 
other noble. He kept no house at all. A maid, or a cov»ple of maids, 
sufficed to attend upon him. Neither pleasures of the field nor of the 
table attracted him, and there was a good deal of grumbling at the 
loss of enjoyment, as well as of employment, which bis own self- 
denial cost his neighbours. People said he had a cnuse. He set 
himself to work, with his chosen friend and adviset, to ocmstruct a 
canal, which should be a great highway of trade in the north-west, 
and he saved every penny of his income to fulfil this project. The 
feat was accomplished, and remains an enduring monument of his 
energy, and an equally enduring spring of profit and utility in the 
working of the industrial world. The saving of this duke created an enor¬ 
mous endowment for his family, but it provided also an ever-recurrent 
meansof employment for successive generations of workmen. Comparing, 
therefore,the two lives what have we to say ? Each commanded the means 
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of support of many lives, and each—such is the first superficial view-— 
used them, we may say expended them, as remuneration for services 
desired by him. But the services rendered to the one expired as 
they .were rendered ; the services desired by and rendered to the 
other left as their product the means, and something more than the 
means, of employment, an implement making work more productive 
and so inviting and repaying, even necessitating, the employment of 
workmen through an aftertime. What the one had he spent and it 
was gone. What the other had he employed, and saved by employ¬ 
ment, and the result has again been' a source of continuous employ¬ 
ment. He added, he created, and made, and may almost be said to 
have since maintained, a new line of work for workmen. As for the 
other, we have talked of his mortgages, and these represent an 
absolute destruction of what might have been abiding means of 
employment—something very like the reverse of the making of work 
for the workman, a loss and a permanent loss to the industrial com¬ 
munity. 

If these two lives can be taken as examples of saving and 
apending, there would seem after all to be some ground for submitting 
the shady truth that saving not spending makes work for the work¬ 
man. Not a bit of it, says the objector. The Duke of Bridgewater’s 
-case was not a fair case of saving; it is an illustration of the results 
of judicious expenditure. It proves nothing—not indeed that we 
need go so far to find an example of the same virtue. Haven’t we 
had something like it in our own Cornwall, though, it may be said, on 
a smaller scale ? Haven’t we heard of a man in this county who 
gave himself up fifty or sixty years ago, not to make a canal but to 
construct a railway, running from sea to sea with a harbour at each 
end for the trade he planned to develop ? His faith and energy 
were akin to the Duke’s, and his memory deserves equal honour. 
But these are exceptional cases. If their saving has been the 
constant means of making work for the workman, you cannot deduce 
from such instances support for the general proposition that saving 
as a rule must bo credited with this result. Well, what is saving as 
we understand it, and as it if practised by those who save to-day ? 
The miser who secretes his gold in a stocking cannot indeed be 
credited with much result from the action. He is no better than the 
spendthrift, he is indeed on all fom*s with him in that what he does 
is exhausted in the first stroke; and the only . difference between 
them is that some one may find the miser’s gold after he has departed 
and attempt new uses with it. But this hoarding miser is not the 
saving man of to-day. It is not with such that we are concerned. 
When a man saves nowadays^ he turns his saving to account. He 
uses it. He makes it grow. He wants a return—^it may be of 
profit, it may be of interest. If the former, he is obviously working 
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in the same spirit as the Duke of Bridgewater or Mr, Treffry. He 
may not construct a canal or make a railway, he may not open a 
mine or build a harbour; no new enterprise may illustrate his laxge- 
mindedness, but in the pursuit of profit he is developing or conduct¬ 
ing some labour-sustainitig industry, he means to keep it up, to tiwn 
it over again and again, tJ make it productive and reproductive, and 
though he may fail—for he may make mistakes in design, or his 
powers of performance may not be equal to his ambition—yet it is 
plain that in his method of sating what is at his disposal he is 
giving work to the workman which would not happen if he spent and 
exhausted the store he is saving and utilising. 

“ Yes, yes, that may be the case with him,” is the answer, ‘‘ but 
how about the ordinary man who simply leaves his money to fructify 
at interest with his bankers ? ” Let us then pursue his conduct, 
which may be taken as a type of all ordinary investors. He looks to 
get interest; and those who take his money, and allow him interest, 
must look to making the interest they pay him and something more 
may be,. But metal of itself does not grow bigger. “ When did 
friendship take a breed of barren metal of a friend ? ” says Antonio; 
and the disdainful question of the Venetian is an echo of the judgment 
of one of the wisest of men. But, in spite of the authority of Aristotle, 
it is the fallacy of an incomplete analysis. As we go on and on, we 
come at last upon the man whose conduct is an explanation of the 
puzzle how interest comes to be paid. The money is found at the last 
employed in obtaining some materials—implements, merchandise, com¬ 
modities, what may perhaps be shortly called usable things—which are 
used in co-operation with labour in the production or reproduction of 
something replacing the things used up, with a surplus. Saving by 
a mere investor presumes interest, and interest is at last traced to the 
reproductive use of usable things obtained through saving. It is true 
that, while saving generally operates as an actual addition to the stock 
of the world, sometimes it only rescues from destruction what would 
otherwise be destroyed without an equivalent; as, when it passes 
into the hands of a spendthrift, who gives in exchange some imple¬ 
ments of production he cannot so readily eat up; but whether it keeps 
the store undiminishod or adds to it, it is saving which provides, 
maintains, and establishes work for the workman; and the man who 
simply deposits his money in a bank at interest does as really and 
truly set the machine in m(^ion as he who at first-hand devotes his 
savings to some enterprise of his own choice, conducted under his 
own superintendence and inspiration. So I revert to toy shady 
truth, which I hold to be established. I would not have everyone 
of the same opinion—at least all at once. Let it be turned over and 
over. It may be tested by the facts of life as they surround us. If 
in the end the doctrine is accepted, well; if not, why the truth k 
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aiiady, and I won’t complain. But in working up the propoaitioii we 
have atumbled upon anothet shady troths and here it is: 

Whatever seems to be laid by, what is really saved by thoife who 
save, is not money, but usable things; But, before entering upon this; 
there are two observations which ought to be made by way of caution 
with respect to the proposition we have be4>n investigating. In the 
first place, I have not been deallog at all with the moral question how 
far a man is at liberty to spend, and how. far he is under an obligation 
to Save. I have been tracing only the conseqaential operations of 
saving, which must, indeed, have a con^derable bearing on the 
definition of moral duty in relation to it; but 1 have abstained from 
any such application of the proposition sought to be established. 
Whether a particular man ought to save, and how much he ought to 
save, must be answered according to circumstances in each case. For 
my own part, I think it may reasonably be held that, within certain 
limits, a man may spend for himself; and the practical question turns 
upon the ascertainment of these limits. I have not tried this task, 
and I must repeat the caution against its being supposed that I have. 
My second observation is akin to my first. The man who discovers 
that by saving be makes work for the workman is not entitled to 
plume himself on his virtue when he makes the discovery. It is 
the intent in the mind of the actor which determines the moral 
character of his action, and when a thing done produces consequences 
neither foreseen nor intended, the doer may felicitate himself on his 
luck, but not on his virtue. Saving may sometimes be a vice, how¬ 
ever happy the results. I leave it to casuists to work out the inquiry 
thus suggested. 

Now for the proposition that, whatever seems to be saved, it is not 
money but usable things (a very large phrase) that are really accu¬ 
mulated. There is one rough and ready way in which this may be 
tested. The inhabitants of this United Kingdom make enormous 
additions to their wealth every year, Mr. Giffen has attempted an 
estimate of the average addition—a task of enormous difficulty 
because prices go up and down, and the thing that may be worth a 
certain sum to-day may be worth more or worth less this day twelve- 
month though absolutely unchanged in itself. It is as completely 
the same thing as is possible with human creations, but the selling 
price changes. However, Mr. Giffen has made out that in the course 
of ten years, 1875 to 1885, the wealth of the nation incjpeased from 
.£8,500,000.000 to £10,000,000,000, or let us say at least £150,000,000 
a year. But what has been the increase in the money within our 
borders? Substantially there has been no increase at all, it is even 
possible that it may have diminished. The estimates whidh bankers 
and statisticians put forward nowadays of the coin we possess are 
certainly leas than they used to be. Great additions have been made 
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into the use of the community, and his accumulations are ulthnately 
represented by the things Vhich the customers of the banker have 
got together and are using in the enlargement, development, and 
maint^ance of the great workshop of the world. Sometimes the 
man has consciously done for himself what is perhaps more frequently 
done unconsciously through a banker. The holder of railway del>en- 
ture stock is part proprietor of the railway^ The man who lends 
money to a great municipality jastly regards its waterworks, its gas¬ 
works, or its harbours as the forms in which his savings have been 
embodied. So with respect to the lenders to Indian and Colonial 
Governments. What the saver might have spent passes through many 
transformations, it may be, to India or the colony and sustains the 
making of railways or works in which his savings are fixed. And 
the lender to a banker must not think that his money lies all locked 
up in a safe, developing in the dark mysterious qualities of growth 
which afford him his annual interest. Out goes the money, or the 
greater part of it, as it comes in. A comparatively small proportion 
is kept in the bank for instantaneous calls, the rest is flying about 
from hand to hand—circulating as it is called—and the banker^s 
set off is represented by all kinds of substantial things in the hands 
of his debtors which can be converted into money under pressure at 
every degree of rate of rapidity. Bankers, indeed, make a little 
scrap of money go a long way, and the best among them is he who 
makes the least quantity serve to provide for all demands without 
suspicion of hesitation. As to whether all bankers could at any and 
every moment meet a combination of all their creditors presenting 
simultaneously all their possible accumulated demands—I do not wish 
to excite alarms, but this is a case where recognition of the truth 
may .prevent panic,—it does not seem as if the money existed to make' 
the feat possible. The question is like another that may be suggested, 
and, in fact, does arise too often in life. Can all the audience of 
hall, church, or theatre, pass at one and the same moment through 
its doors ? The world is organised on a theory of human reasonable¬ 
ness, which sometimes breaks down. There is not, there never can 
be, this extravagant facility of exit. There not, there never can 
bej the means of a universal simultaneous liquidation of all debts. 
Movexnents sometimes arise tending to such a demand, but generally 
pass off. At times, however, they will not, and perhaps cannot, be 
abated, and in sudi circumstances many devices have been employed. 
One of the commonest is to authorise some State bureau to issue 
certificates for money in excess of the money in the bureau, and to 
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from time to time driven, when men forget that though they may 
indiyidually save money the money is not saved. If interest is to be 
earned—and it is interest savers seek—the coin kept in hand can haver 
be enough to satisfy a simultaneous presentation of all possible claims. 
All that can be expected is that enough should be stored to satisfy 
the ordinaiy course, plvs & margin for the extraordinary demands for 
which a reasonable precaution can be taken. These oonsiderations 
naturally lead us onwards. As we grope our way in the shade the 
outlines of things become dearer; our eyes adapt themselves to the 
twilight, and further definition is possible. If when we singly appear 
to accumalate money we are in fact co-operating in the accumulation 
of things, can wp trace any connection between the borrowing and 
lending of money and the movement of things ? We have already 
seen some reason for discriminating between the normal action of 
mankind and the acute supervenient crises which sometimes disturb it.. 
When from some cause or other the alarm of liquidation is excited, 
and people are jostling and tumbling over one another in the golden 
gangways, money, hard money, is the last as it is the first object of 
desire. The stress continues or increases till at the psychological moment 
the proper functionary proclaims : “ Let my paper be gold,” and the 
fit passes. AfflavU cancdlarius d dmijMntvr, But the course is 
otherwise in ordinaiy circumstances. A man has money—the surplus 
of his earnings or receipts—and puts it into a bank. We have seen 
that this means that there are commodities ready at his call in 
exchange for his money, which he might have obtained and used up, 
either personally or through ministers of liis pleasure; the result in 
either case being a final consumption of such commodities; but he 
prefers a permanent return, which can only be obtained by reproduc¬ 
tive use, and his power is passed on through his banker till it cornea 
to be exercised by some trusted person who has in contemplation a» 
scheme Of reproductive employment. Behind the borrowing and 
lending of money there is thus seen in working the borrowing 
and lending of things, which, reserved by thrift from immediate' 
and final consumption, are devoted by enterprise to some abiding 
and reproductive use. A banker who turns over his bill-case 
feels the world moving under his fingers. It would sOem that 
if we put aside those acute crises to which attention has been, 
directed, the question whether money is cheap or dear really depends 
upon the relation between the efficiency of thrift in a community 
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cheap when an hn^nally large ^anfcifcy of it has to be giyen for 
ordinaiy commodities, and^is defar when an unusually smidi qimtity 
suffices f^ their acquisition; bht, while scales of prices may vary— 
indicating an affluence or a scarcity of money-^the chronic causes of 
thrift and etterprise, upon which depend the rates paid for the use 
of things, may and do operate independently of the particular ruling 
scale for the time being. Changes in the scale do, without doubt,, 
indicate the operation of causes which may facilitate thrift or 
stimulate enterprise; but, whether the scale be relatively high or 
low, whether the standard of prices be as it was four hundred years^ 
ago as it is to-day, the rate of interest is normally determined by tho 
relation between the quantity of things thrift accumulates and the 
quantity enterprise is ready to absorb. The Energy of thrift may 
outrun the apparent opportunity of enterprise and interest be low, as 
would seem to have been for some time past the experience of Holland; 
or the openings for enterprise may exhaust the resources of a most 
efficient thrift—the normal condition of younger colonies; and 
between these extremes every variety of relation may exist. But it 
is time to stop. We must refrain from pursuing the shady avenues 
that allure us. It is too easy to roam in speculations about currency 
** in wandering mazes lost.” It is necessary rather to turn back and 
pick up a truth or two more intimately connected with the first I 
ventured to propound, and certainly not less shady, if shadiness can 
be tested by the vehemence and pertinacity of opposition. 

I launched the proposition, “ Saving, not spending, makes work.’^ 
Take this correlative truth for consideration : 

Work can be maintained only so far as saving precedes it. The 
original proposition has not always commanded assent. This cor¬ 
relative proposition has quite recently been met with strong con¬ 
demnation. A short and simple refutation of it has been advanced. 
“ You say,” thus runs the argument, “ work can be maintained only 
so far as saving precedes it ; but what is it you save ? Is not this 
necessarily part of the product of work, and, if so, does not the pro¬ 
position involve the absurdity of saying that work is impossible unless 
something precedes it, which is itself a creation of work ? A thing 
cannot depend for existence upon the existence of its own consequent.’" 
This is a very plausible, apparently fatal, argument; but let me 
parallel it with another. Suppose I say that children are reared^ 
thanks to the nurture and care they receive from their parents, and 
some cme retorted t^at, the parents had onoe been children themselves, 
IS all parents before them. Would one, in view of this retort, which 
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is a trutih, be obliged to abaoidoii tbe Return that obiidrea owe ^ir 
i^aring to tbeir parents ? I aot. The answer would be that, 
whatever we must conceive of circum^n^ in whibb Ibe first 
human being crawled into existenc^^ it is still a tmtb of life, as we 
know ity that, but for the nurture and cate of parents, children would 
not be reared.. The argument for the /ep^dence of work upon 
saving is stronger. We may puzsle ourselves over the logical ^lemma of 
a primitive man sharpening his fiint, and upon what store of food or of « 
strength he proceeded; but we are bound to confess that In world 
of indnstry as we know it, no man does any work save as he is 
sustained in doing it; that no group of men can co-operate in pro¬ 
ducing any work unless there are means ready to sustain them in its 
production, and, if this production be a work of time, the provision 
must be commensurate with the labour. There must be a store before 
the work can be undertaken. If the work is to be completed, the 
store must be big enough at the outset, or there must be means of 
replenishing it whilst the work is in progress. When the enterprise 
is completed, it represents the consumption of all the store that has 
been provided to arrive at'the end. When the work is finished it 
may be used as a means of assisting in the reproduction of the store 
used up in making it, and the enterprise will be a success if all that 
has gone out comes back with something more; but, before this use 
begins, a store, more or less considerable, must have been expended, 
and must have been saved. Consider what goes to the making of a 
big ship, and still more of a big railway. Neither could be begun 
unless savings had been effected beforehand. Each can be carried on 
only so far as savings have been forthcoming to sustain it. It is no r 
answer to this argument, as some seem to have thought, that the 
work accomplished at any time is an equivalent to the stores that 
have been consumed in accomplishing it. This may be true, and in 
well conceived enterprises will be true; but it does not affect the 
truth we have been insisting upon, that, without the pre-existence of 
the stores thrift has provided, the work could not have been done. 
Observe, I have said nothing of the sources whence these necessary 
savings are obtained. A body of workmen may agree together to 
undertake a certain work, each having stored enough to sustain him- 
aelf to the end of it, or some of the workmen—^the whole body still 
undertaking the work for themselves^may borrow from friends 
enough to enable them to do their quota; or, again, another body 
having accumulated the necessary store, may go to the workmen and 
employ the latter by agreement to do the work, paying them out of 
their accumulated stores to carry it through. All these are separate 
forms of industrial enterprise found eidsting^ with or wlthont modi¬ 
fications; but they are all consistent with—they do, indeed, all 
require—a provision of Savings sufficient to carry the work through, if 
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the US to^ eoQoisit^^ of fke 

school^j labour is limi^ybj iaot 4 Baid labourers 

are by ca|utali^8v W takeu as 

of servitu^, and* causes a degree of irritation very unfnOndiy to <de«r 
thinking;. 

Yet a brace of shady trd|Jhs; and^^I ^ 

Hitherte it inay be confessed I have been exalting saving, but now 
1 am gonig to dp sotnething that may rather seem as a glorification of 
destraction. Thexe i^ that scattereth and yet increaseth, is a saying 
of old time, and the seed that is saved is only saved to be scattered, 
but thereout comeliii in due time the increase. We save in the form 
of usable things, and as they are usable so must they be used, or l&e 
very purpose and benefit of saving is lost. But I want to ^ some¬ 
what further than this—which indeed^ tbough true, is scarcely shady. 
What I want you to consider is this, that, quite apart from tie con¬ 
sumption in use of the things we have saved, our greatest progress is 
marked by the bringing to nought of the treasures, material and im¬ 
material, whether of useful things or trained faculties, we have been 
at pains to acquire and maintain. The implements of one generation 
are neglected by the next. The arts and methods of work of our 
fathers are superseded by the processes of to-day. Hand-looms may 
have been a great invention, and may be costly, but the time comes 
when they are superseded, and find their way prematurely to the 
scrap-heap. A silent revolution is continually going on; the better 
our progress the speedier the change, and the more rapid the abandon¬ 
ment of costly and precious machinery. Happily things get worn 
out, but worn out or not they must be thrown aside or degraded to 
use in some obscure comer where with endless pains an effort is made 
to keep up by redoubled personal care and labour a failing struggle 
with the quicker and better work made possible by the use of newer 
implements. Eveiy step we advance puts out of use and turns to no 
account something that had been anxiously and laboriously got together. 
Progress tramples on things, and the spectacle excites very little pity, 
though the owner of the possession thus left behind does not always 
share the joy of the movement. Fancy the numberless Ittle mills 
that used to adorn our valleys, beloved by poets and painters, nearly 
all gone, leaving picturesque decaying ruins behind them, as much out 
of date as Ensseirs waggons or the little coasting schooners that 
brought our tradesman's goods from the London mart to our sea¬ 
ports half a century ago at the rate of a voyage every otlier month 
or even longer. But the other half of this truth is not so easily 
accepted. We can regard with compamtive equanimity the super¬ 
session of things, but it is not so easy for workmen to rejoice in the 
supersession of faculties. That the craft we have learnt should go 
out of date^ %at the dexterity on which we have prided ourselves 
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shotild be rivalled and more iban rivalled by a wretched combisatioD 
of steel and iron with a splutter of steam behind it is a difficult thing 
to stomach. The change lessens the toil o! life ; it enables things to 
be got with less labour; it multiplies them for the %S6 of all ; but, 
when we have summed up these things in the maxim that the more 
we make work unnecessary the greater ia%ur industrial progress, we 
are expressing a truth so shady that I "am not surprised so many 
should find their gorge rise at it with disgust. Make work unnecessary t 
says the natural man, especially if he be a workman, what I want is 
to make work more necessary. I hasten to oouple my last proposition 
with another with which indeed it is in the experience of life indis¬ 
solubly associated. The more we make work unnecessary the greater 
our progress; yes, but the more we make work unnecessary the greater 
the demand for work that springs into existence. There is no limit 
to our desires. Supply one more easily than hitherto, and another 
arises seeking gratification; and the fact that the first has been so 
easily supplied gives us the means of gratifying the .second. If labour 
is dispensed with, what went to remunerate that labour in the past is 
left free to remunerate the same quantity of human toil devoted to 
some service that has been waiting to be developed—nay, every real 
discovery involves more than this, for inasmuch as it lessens the 
toil necessary to supply some want of the social world, it shows that 
with the same toil as before a larger world can be supplied. And 
there is a middle coarse we may adopt. We need not increase the 
world to the utmost at the cost of falling back to the same measure of 
toil as before. We may rest at an intermediate stage, and have at 
the same time a reduction of the individual’s toil, and a multiplication 
of the ranks, and an enlargement of the numbers of the toilers. I 
need not point out what trades have been developed, what wants 
have craved and received gratification within this generation through 
the surplus of means which the cheapening of the supply of former 
wants has made possible. Happy those who are on the alert for new 
openings, whose brains are quick, whose hands are cunning, whose 
minds are ready ! They can contemplate our shady truths without 
embarrassment, nay, even find them radiant. They catch occasion as 
it arises, and new opportunities call on them not in vain. The great 
world-machine moves, and in its remorseless sweep flings aside things 
and persons alike that are found wanting; but as occupatioiis go 
occupations come. It is for man to be master of his fate, and to put 
before himself as tlie great art of life the training of his faculties for 
^any hazard. 

Leonard OouKiNEY. 



THE FRIENDSHIPS OP BALDWIN 


A BULQGUE. 


I. 

“ are unfair—yon, who teaeh the rest of us that justice is 

1 most often charity, dear Signora Elena,” remonstrated Bald¬ 
win. “ For it is unfair to judge the present condition of any one, 
and particularly of your humble serrant, by his opinion of several 
years ago. Now, it must be three, five, even seven years ago since 
Carlo wrote, down our talks dc, onmiim nhm et quilmlam dm.” 

“ But I complain of the contrary,” answered his hostess, smiling 
with her indnlgent, half-amused month, while scrutinising him with 
her earnest eyes: “ I complain that you have not changed enov^h, 
or changed rather in the wrong direction, I noticed, in reading our 
dear Carlo’s notes of your discussioos, that you tended to—I don’t 
know what to call it exactly—a sort of optimistic pessimism, or rather 
an ascetic epicureanism. And now you seem more than ever a kind 
of double-headed Janus—^you know the things in the Boman gardens— 
with one mouth declaring that we must strive to realise happiness 
for others, and the other month declaring that only in the unreal 
can one be happy. We are to improve reality with all our might; 
and yet we are to find peace only in art, in poetry, in human beings 
treated as unrealities. Now what use would there be in improving 
reality, if only the unreal can give any satisfaction ? If, on the other 
hand, beauty is not life, but something outside it and inca p a bl e 
of aSMng it, what right have you, who preach the amehoiadon ^of 
life, to waste your time in its enjoyment ? ” 

They were seated outside a house on the bay of Bpecia, in a lit^e 
grove of ilexes, with here and there a big tuft of white heafheir, or. 
« bosh of delicately extended lentiscus. Between ^e trees, between 
the boles, slender and dark, and the clusters Cf pointed d|rk leaves, the^ 
sea was heamg in dedicate kminous greyneas—m.ysterioae, uneatthly, 
as it never ap{MHm sate through kanches, psk austere. > ^ 
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“ Yon are mistaken ; ” rejoined Baldwin, wondering at the same 
time whether there might not be some truth still hidden to him in 
the lady^s words; “ and had Carlo written dbwn a talk we had together,, 
some two years back, when we went to hear Gliick’s in Borne,, 

you would not accuse me of separating art and life, the wholesome* 
ness of the one from that of the other. / And see, by a fortunate 
coincidence, 1 have this very morning taken what 1 alw£^s call in my 
mind a moral walk.” 

A moral walk ? '* 

“Yes; don’t laugh. Perhaps we all know the impression, or 
perhaps indeed you, who seem to carry God about wherever you go, 
don’t know What it is to meet Him on the high road. I sometimes 
do—rarely; and I always remember these walks as events in my life. 
I had one once in your Apennines, five or six years ago, and one also^ 
along the Tweed near Kelso. To-day it was in that torrent-bed to* 
the back of your house; there were three sweetbriar bushes, covered 
with white rosea, arhong the round black stones, and the birds were 
singing like mad in the acacias. It seems there sometimes happens 
some conjunction of oneself and things outside oneself, which causes 
certain moments, although they are loafing moments of mere 
desultory thought and impression, to be, in the highest sense, lived hj 
m. The world presents only its beautiful side : everything is satis¬ 
factory, everything harmonious; the little worries of life disappear, 
and its meaner problems. The goodness of visible things, the ob¬ 
literation, perhaps, also of Mankind out of Nature—mankind with 
its contradictions and imperfections, its train of suspicions—all render 
us able to hope in ourselves, to feel the preponderance of the Better, 
its almost inevitable triumph, in such a way that we can recognise 
our worst faults—with humility indeed, but neither self-abasement nor 
rebelKon. Moments these, in which we spiritually live and spiritually 
grow, the rest of life being but the application of what has beea 
learned mainly in them.” 

“ Well, and what did you learn this morning in tjie torrent-bed by 
the three briar bushes ? ” asked she. 

“ Oh, nothing new to you, dear Signora Elena,” answered Baldwm 
smiling, “the mere old story over again.” 

“ Which old story, Baldwin ? I fear the very one which seems to^ 
me so felse and contradictory—>that life and happiness are separate* 
things, that the reality and the ideal are never to be reconciled ? ” 

“ Not at all; I cannot understand why you should tax me with 
tha*. You know, on the contrary, that art,™ for instance, is in my 
eyes legitimate and noble only when it makes us sounder for the 
struggle of life. And I tell you about my exactly 

because they show how great a moral aid all true b^ty must be to 
us. But here comes one who really is that strange tafxture of stoic 
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and epicurean which you acopse me being. Does she not look 
like Philosophy in descen^^;fix>m some fresco, a# she comes 

along your Bottio^i grofe ? ” ■ 

As Lady Ali^a advanced, all dli^sed in white, her tall and stately 
hgure framed between the black ilesc arches, with the shimmer of 
grey sea here and therOr J^e seemed indeed to proire her oWn asser<* 
tion, that this walk was rAlly in a strange land underground, where 
the ghosts of poets wandered, with laurel wreaths on their heads. 

‘‘ Well,” she asked, sitting down on the marble bench, apd taking 
one of her invalid friend a thin hands with shy tenderness, “ what did 
they jay among the ilexes overhanging the sea ? ” 

‘‘ They were saying,” answered Baldwin, “ that your poor friend is 
a double-headed Janus, with one face for pessiihism and one for 
optimism ; and he was trying to divert the criticism by remarking 
that Lady Althea is half an epicurean and half a stoic.” 

“ Whereupon she answered that it was time for dear Signora Elena 
to take her jrfternoon walk,” and Lady Althea very deliberately slipped 
her friend’s arm through one of her own, and having handed Baldwin 
some shawls, took up a cushion in her free hand. 

“ The mistake which I seem to see in Baldwin,” went on Signora 
Elena, as they slowly ascendled a little valley, where the slender 
budding poplars powdered with palest, most exquisite gold the ghostly 
greenish grey of the olive trees, “ exists I think also, but in a some¬ 
what different way, in Lady Althea; so you must let me quarrel with 
it to my heart’s content. You say, Baldwin, that you by no means 
divorce the serious work of life from your ideal pleasures. It is true 
so far as art and beautiful nature are concerned; you admit them as 
ennobling factors in reality. But—^if I may judge by the notes 
whicb Carlo took down of your talks, and also by things I have beard 
you say-rryou seem to treat human beings, and the feelings with 
which they may inspire you—the human beings you actually know— 
as something much more remote from life and its duties, as a much 

more than artistic material for unreal pleasures-” 

“ But,” interrupted Lady Althea, assuming that look, as Baldwin 
called it, of one of the youths in Plato’s Dialogues, surely no one 
can insist more earnestly «than Mr. Baldwin upon the duty of sharing 
our thoughts with others, even of attempting to inffuence them to the 
utmost. Why, but for him, 1 might still think the world a box of 
jerking puppets.” 

Yes, he admits the importance of other people in so far as their 
opinions and their action upon others, not himself, are concerned. 
But, excej^ in this relation to himself, he tends to seek in other 
creaturesJmerely oertahu ms^etical pleasures--^ apparently 

consciously unreal to hipself ; .letting himself watch them when they 
are picturesque, or when, by putting out the candles or half shuttmg 
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bis eyes, he can make them seam picturesque; instead of trying to 
understand and be understood by l^em, instead, in very simple words, 
of allowing himself to love theniv’ ^ 

Baldwin felt, as those keen, kind eyes iK>nght his, ahd as he looked 
into the face, worn with bodily pain exuA the troubles of others, but 
enriched thereby, as a beautiful marble is.hnxiched in tone by expo¬ 
sure to rain and wind, that, in this case, be had certainly yielded to 
very real affection. Yet he knew that his friend had divined the truth, 
and he admitted it, 

“ Yes,” he answered, ■* but surely that is inevitable as one grows 
out of youth, unless heaven have endowed one to love all creatures 
merely because they are alive and may therefore suffer. Nay, do not 
interrupt me, Signora Elena; thoagb, after all, how can you under¬ 
stand such matters ? God has made you, like St. Francis, His Simpleton. 
There are things incomprehensible to you, though clear as daylight. 
Sdll, I will try to explain myself. As years pass, the habit of dealing 
fairly with oneself may lead, does lead, to dealing unfairly with others; 
the recognition of one’s own baseness to the disbelief in their 
nobility. I am not alluding to a facility of crediting others with 
one’s own shabby thoughts and deeds; personally, I think I have 
rather a difficulty in realisiDg that others can be half as poor creatures 
as myself. I am speaking of something different from that and more 
subtle: the recognition of all that is hollow, delusive, or inex¬ 
plicable in ourselves; a recognition which comes to most, at least many, 
of us after our first youth, making us gradually suspect our neighbours 
of being as self-deluded, as unreal as ourselves. Experience tells us 
that the motives we assign for our actions, even to ourselves, are not 
the real ones, the explanations of our preferences not the principal; 
that we are for ever treating as primary and all-important merely quite 
secondary and accidental causes and reasons, deluding not merely 
others, but ourselves. Add to this the .recognition that so much in 
ourselves which passes muster as spontaneous is mere conventional habit; 
so much which we call moral, merely physical; the crude cravings or 
complaints of the body masqueraded as elations and depressions of the 
soul. My neighbour thinks he is making an effort; but 1 know that 
I often think I am making an effort when in reality I am merely 
slipping, slipping^ or cheerfully stepping out. This truthfulness begets 
suspicion; arid very often, doubtless, injustice to others is born of 
justice to oneself. And the more people seek to explain tbemMves, 
the clearer grows the cynical consciousness of one’s explanibtions of 
oneself, and one becomes unable to enjoy the commerce of others, 
because one dislikes the contact with oneself. Therefore, it is surely 
better to consider human kind rather as a field for one’s duty than as 
a source of one’s pleasures.” 

They walked along for a moment in silence between the banks of 
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ferns tricklmg ;wiyi nnder sinreepiiig/f^ 

olive bmijdies, rfeetVee^^ reeds* sapporting the twisted 

vines^ lpt and gr^t fig-trees writkitig t^^ 

grey artisel* and of tiny :g!iraen lea^^ 

1 can’t qk^ nndcnstand yon, IWdwin/’ said Signora Elena ^ter 
a panse>' 1 am lesB rigid witli myself yon ’ 

Ttank^eaven* yon^ a others,'* inteiprnpted Xisdy 

Althea^ 1fi4^ BsHwin's confession had puzzled and displeased. 
*' Sar^y thk only thing experience of oneself should t^h is that, 
until farther prokf, it is kinder and more practical to sappose other 
folk t<^ he honest. But I forgot, Hr. Baldwin is in doubt about his 
own honesty,” / ^ ^ 

Signora Elena stuiled at the young woman's dbwnrightness; 
morally, as physically* she seemed never to have found a load too heavy 
for her muscles, and she could not conceive any gulf, any division, 
between the intellectual perception of a duty and the moral readiness 
to perform it. 

“When I was young, and imagined myself more religious than 
nowadays/’said the elder lady, I used-to be distressed by the 
thought that I was decidedly less good than other folk, subject to 
ntore temptations, gifted with less generous impulses, incapable of as 
much justice. Then this fear, gradually dying out, was succeeded by 
another one, even less amiable. I became distressed at the possi-^ 
bility of being good. It sounds very absurd ; but it really was very 
distressing, my dear Althea. For, I said to myself, if it were out 
of the common to be like ine, to have this small amount of moral 
power, what would not be the average and what below it ? Later I 
ceased to trouble about my comparative goodness or badness, mid 
troubled only about my positive. And now 1 find that instinctively 
I assume that others are as good as myself. 1 have no doubt some 
are worse and some better; but, taken as a mass, I try and give them 
as much quarter as myself, though very unwilling to admit its neces-' 
slty; and as a mass, also, I do not believe the evil things of them 
which I admit of myself. Thus others, the unknown, are always my 
hope ; they seem destined to do easily what I can do only with effort, 
or not at ail. And I think that this kind of humility, if it be 
humility, is the source of all my happiness and hopefulness. 1 seem 
to feel ithe world around me, on an average or in the futiure, decidedly 
bettet^^au myself.” 

Passik^ between the high^ black houses, wiUi their vagke air of 
dilapid<i^ castles, th^ reached a big olive grave, and 

sat wall, after picking their way carefully among 

the f^ii bla^ strewed the grass. A rout of village 

children boldly, half shyly, with muqh 

tittering anS ■ running awiy, to Signora Elena's lap with 

, VOL. LXI. ■/'.'■■■t--: 'X 
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smemoaes, tnari^lds, aiid ct»^ blue arcA^ pais^g 

through the s^n boj, 

pink and bltie-ej^v la M IMue clofchesv aad M 
skull-cap; acid each of them^i^feed a^g^ ; 

Well,^ aaid Baldwin, wiatc^ng thn^t^ 

“ but aH that you have said, Signom Elejia^wl^^ 
just not prove that I atn not ^uite r^bit m enjoying my 

fellow-cn^ures, when there is anything enjoyabte about ^ 
a distance,: without any contact. W possess isdl t^^ 
of the p^ple who have i^y good qu^^ Before discjovesdng this 
fact, 1 used in my youth to wonder why I did not want the affection 
of otherii ; how l could listen to this person or that talking of their 
friends, dead and alive; how I could hang on their words^ and 
yet never ask for any of the affection they were bestowing pa others. 
It struck me suddenly one day, as I was listening to a certain Iriehd 
of ours, whom you know, that I possessed as mudi of this cipaturo 
as I could use or wish^as much, probably, as was worth having. 
The very love for her dead sister, which charmed me about her, was, 
in the very best sense of the word, mine. I could carry it about; iu 
my life, make it vibrate in my feelings, siDg like a melody through 
my mind. I possessed it all, all her better self, her poetry, as I 
possess the winter morning with its blue mists and crisp supshine^ 
the June night with its throbbing stars. 1 possessed this soul more 
completely than it possessed itself. What should 1 want wiih its 
afiection? That was better reserved for those who could not have 
the soul itself 

Si^ora Elena merely smiled and shook her head, as she looked up 
from her lapful of flowers. The children screamed and laughed jfirom 
behind a bank where they hid, a little heap of brilliant colours; the 
birds twittered among the branches; and, across the ravine, hidden 
in the greyness of olives, came the sound of an accordion and a 
plaintive soldier’s song. Hard by, where a little stream trickled from 
a natural basin among the stout brambles, stood a aolit^ cypress. 
Baldwin took one of the daisy chains which his friend had made, and 
fastened it round the trunk of the tree-^an offeijug, he said^ to Pales 
or Pan.' 

“ In fact,” said Signora Elena, you would, my dear Baldwin^ 
divide your life into two parts—one for duty, one for epjQjment, 
And as your ideas of enjoyment are purely SBs&eiic, you would place 
lQve--.Ll mean love as it exists between friends--rOn the : 
side, and limit it strictly to dreams, and to that Idndbfbelf-^ecmscious 
make*beHeve which is at the bottom of all art In A 
allow yourself the satisfactLcm, as you etprei^ 
which seemed beautiful in the soul nf ahoiker, 
risk of disturbing your ideal oontentplation % coxitact with reality. 
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A£Eection^ loTe; ftrd 3 ^^ jron ion^t 

belier^. hi (aind it wrong : to bfikeye in> 

whi«4^ in yon^ e^oy liaiiSg&i^ roiaidi^^ 

garlan!i^?;v:-.; :' .■'■ ■■■ ;--'';\:;^v:0;;w 

** that dbes " 'seom' to .be 

up of ':'ii|^y^^l&ar^:;bn '^ it is w^at'l' tld^,^' 

answered Signora Elena, very gently, | lyehture^ to 
doubtwietherit is/*: ■: ■■ ■■ ’;'. ■ ■■■■ ■ ■. 

Lady AMh«i list^ing silently, with t&at eagerness 

whiohjhtad stack Baldwin year^^ ago, but ripened now into a vburioiis 
cxpressibn of power^ the power of absolute ix^enhousness, of 
openness of mind. : 

But,** she said, is not Mr. Baldwin more ili the right thkn his 
words tnaka him ont ? Is not love, in the ordinary, the best sense of 
the word, perhaps merely the highest of our aesthetic efforts; so high, 
and considering the selfishness of mankind, so great, that we are 
tempted to give it a moral value ? 1 don*t understand anything about 

human beings, you know,” she went on, plucking at one of the olive 
branches, which hungj lightly poised in the air, over the rough paved 
path; “ but I seem sometimes to feel around me a vague, universal 
human blunder; to guess, very confusedly, at the existent of one of 
those great frauds practised every now and then upon ourselves-——** 
And which put human accounts, how wrong, and for how^long ? ’* 
put in Baldwin. 

** I mean,** went on Lady Althea, ‘‘ the blunder of considering as 
religious certain acts pleasant to ourselves, certain luxuries of our 
soul as moral efforts; the enjoyment of the more refined pleasures of 
this world as a meritorious and sanctifying occupation. God, accord¬ 
ing to this view, is in all the beautiful things of this world, and to 
contemplate them is therefore to contemplate Him also; granted; 
but He is equally in all the evil things also, and equally to be 
contemplated in them, if by God we mean merely the creative force. 
If, on the other hand, by (r<d we mean Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Force 
that makes for righteousness,* beauty is no more a condition or a 
quality thereof tlm ^ redness or yellowness, or warmth dr coldness. 
Thei^ : beautiful things are ffood oiilj in the sense that they are 
pleaimnt to im, tend^ om com&rt than discomfort the 

long xmn ; and in the semse also that they are perhaps leas tanected 
with the evil possibilities of pur natui®^ other thii^ equally 
pleasapjt^ but which we aie not in such a hurry 

Bnti”; Bignora Elena, astonished and pathetically 

. touch(^;M,;^;::^^ys. impersonal stoicbinii.-of this 

beauti^ cidatn^ a at once so y of so 

much pab&l ^serration, seem, like Baldwin, to take for 

granted that love is one of these pnro^ activities of the 
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soul, that the love of huiuan cie^ores is the same sort of thing ae 
the love of trees, skies, beautiful pictures, or musiq. But iii is surely 
different. Tou renieinber St. Oatheiriue df Siena she 

might be able to bve even the-dujybst people^ 
because, in the light of that love, she would See what^ri^ 
without that light, the sweet wh^^ us 

contain'a Icicle.'* ^ V^' 

<‘It to talk of love, and Imow what one is talking 

about,’’intetiftpti^^ and poverty of words produces conihsion 

of thought. Ife apply to Yseult that unlucky sentence for 

Magdalen—^because she loved much’—anff pardon the <m^ f 

we pardon the other^ forgetting that'Yseult loved Tristram, and 
Magdalen loved Christ.” 

The sun had not yet sunk, but beneath the olives a sort of twilight 
had already set in. The grass, no longer to be distinguished as snch^ 
was turning into a mere bodiless greenness beneath the hanging grey 
boughs; a green atmosphere in which the white garlic dowers seemed 
no longer to grow like ordinary flowers in ordinary grass, but to 
floaty white specks of foam as in water, while the olive trees se^ed 
to meigo into a roof of mist above that strange green brightness; a 
roof broken here or there by a glimpse of the real, pale yellow sky 
outside. 

'•Yes,” answered Lady Althea slowly, her eyes fixed on a twig, 
almost a garland, of olive, printing itself, like an exquisite silver- 
point drawing, on one of these rifts of almost colourless sky, her 
thoughts far away from the scene, ‘‘ I know that religious people 
mean by something totally different from the feeling—not of 
Yseult, she has nothing to do here,* but even of Magdalen. I was 
looking over a little ascetic book of the fourteenth century by 
Passavanti the other day. I suppose he merely repeated what all 
other ascetics have said ever since the beginning; but you know I 
have read very few books, so things come new to me, and I was 
struck by the old man’s definition of love as the love of God, which 
love of God makes us love men. 1 suppose that would mean, in our 
language, that the desire for good makes us thoughtful for our fellows, 
and sympathising with them, whom, without the desire for gCK^, or, 
as they call it, loVe of God, we should never perhaps have app^o^hed. 
That’s what you mean, Signora Elena, and what your St. Gat|Leri)ie 
^meant.” ■■ ■ ■■ ."fS. ■■ ' 

“ No,” said Signora^ Elena; “ but go on all tbe same, I want t 
to hear your ideas.” ^ 

“Well riien, is this love? Is it the same peoj^'ffel for 
their nearest and dearest ?—not of Yseults and Triatapanitfi^^fbufe^e love 
of devoted wives, mothers and daughters, of 
mere universal desire to understand, to help tWi^love of <6od or of 
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good; this which cati have no preferences, since the of the 
happine^ of othera: matter in which onr enjoyment cannot 

prefer this or that^ Snrely the two things hot the same? It 
eeemr tp her v^es, her yoioe wanderii;^, as it 

were, far off, aS if she" were speaking of things ptoely ahst^ct, 
so lar aai I hare bee^^ t| make out, that love—well, call it merely 
strong Section, is simply a^assionate preference for an ihdividcal, 
that creature’s sbcdety, ideas^ affection, and interests ; a vastly dis- 
proportiohate importance in life and happiness giveh 
or a cei^in number of individuals, over all. %e of mankind, 
||iowev€f much we may desire to do right by all rest. Ahd how 
nioes the feeling stand towards the other one, the supposed love 
of God, except as a thing separate, different, if not as a rival ? Should 
the two clash, one tend to take up more room and crowd out the other, 
what must happen ? The supreme love of the creature, or the supreme 
iove of right, must one of them give way, even as, in their struggles, 
any other of our natural tastes, as the love of ease or the love 
of beauty ? I don’t wish to run down human affection; I am only 
saying that it seems to me a totally different thing from what people 
oall the love of Ood-^surely the one is not a drop from the of the 
other ? Preference, fondness for what one enjoys, which is the bve 
of human beings, cannot be a fragment of the love of doing right. I 
cannot understand why we should not call the latter by its true, 
stern name : briefly, Dnty.” 

They walked on for a long while in silence. The sun had set 
behind the big hill, with the great forge chimneys smoking like Baal 
altars into the grey clouds. The moon, wan and yellow, had appeared 
among the wateiy clouds; an emanation, it seemed, of those diapha¬ 
nous olive groves, pale, vague, half luminous, whose solitary reign 
had begun, turning human beings into shy intruders in their breath¬ 
less, whispering grey silence. 

It seemed as if should one speak, it would be speaking to oneself 
alone. At least it seemed so to Baldwin, 

“ I don’t think,” he said suddenly, that my quarrel with human 
affection-—since J am supposed to have a quarrel-—comes from the 
sense of the love Of man and the love of God not being the same. I 
fear I don’t rise to Lady Althea’s height of serene contemplation. I 
fear that I find love a delusion in a way which touches me more 
closely^^ I am getting to believe more and more, with every day 
whicKdothes and^^ g^ that, despite all friendsMps and^^ we 

must r^ cpnt^t to live alone with our own sotil. Our thoughts, 
our Otir only valuable confessions and penatii^, come to 

ns only and alone; our yeritafele intellectual and moral life, like our 
veritimie Mb, mlceO Sympathy may help, 

Jove may liMp ii but wlmt we^ a^ do, we feel 



and do akme. There is a point beyond which no bouI can 
oome within sight of oaro^an inner sanc^oi^ 
with onrselyCB. ^lie dl»trncj^on of snoh i. houpdaty would the 
destru^on of :oii«self |: ^ might as weE, j|e<^ 
friend’s vmns: you and lie would die, and pm? ttwse w<^ hap been 
u<me the leas sepmte in those W ihoe^ The^ p 
Bcdemn and sad in this Itnowledge; andf; next to ihe fact^ 
there m noP io Mi of awe, 1 think, as tbai: fof such inevitable 
iaolatmh to the Imowledge that^ ti^ when we must be 

s^iaiWp for ever^ comes tibat, in we can never 

be fuEy united. And, like the other, this fact aha bmg repblsive 
to our feelings, is dilBbcalt of grasp to Our mmds.^ ■ 

who never ^ grasp it ; and all of us know how long a time elapses 
before we do so. You shake your head, dear Signora Blena, but can 
you deny the truth of my words ? There are in the life of every 
great affection moments of intense unrest and pain, when We feel 
that we cannot any longer diare our life; that we must, morally 
speaking, rush out into solitude or shut ourselves up all idone; 
moment^ of cold misery, when we seem at once abandoned by.our 
friend, - and abandoning ; when we feel alone, terribly alonoy the 
whole earth’s breadth between us and him, the whole earth’s surlace 
depojpulater^moments from which we return with spasmodic pain 
and reHef^ humbled, puzzled, feeling as if we had been betrayingW^d 
been betarayed. Where have we been ? and why have we not thou^t 
of carrying with ns the beloved one? Nay, rather, why has an 
imperious instinct taught ns to slink away in silence ? Moments of 
humiliation and pun, whence we issue into a spasm of community of 
existence, burying ourself in the other’s soul, trying to absorb its 
warmth, to feel its pulses, hiding our eyes therein. Moments these 
of the dispelling of a great delusion, a delusion which some insist 
upon carrying down to their graves, bruising themselves against the 
impregnable identity of another; or roving off, moral libertines, in 
hopes of finding elsewhere—what? Final fulfilment of that dream of 
ab^luie union ? No; but once more that paaung semblance thereof, 
through which as the central moment of all. great love, we have all 
of us lived,” 

They had entered the fishing village on the strand, where thb work-* 
men from the great arsenal across the bay were hurrying home from 
the steamer, like black ants, into &e twilit streets. Bve^itihing 
had beoome utterly unsubstantial in the glcamii^: houses mm pale, 
ptrk, yelldwii^h-grey surfaces, people faint things; with Outline 
dymg^ into the dark, creatures without one 

might to walk through, moving freely in pace. And with 

this dim&ess had come that strange appearance of ,,aimleipiBS8, of dis- 
connecMon frith all rebl concerns, of a crowd moving in> the dusk. 

**0n6 feels that one will never know them,” said Lady Althea^ 
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wlien they h^ li^ceiided £ro]|i ^mid the silent vegue^eipus .o and 
stones dimly morag hum^ 

‘^and ire ^ if ire eiiddenly hea;^^ from 

among a voice we know addrming ns*’’ 

It if Jl^win’a hnman interccnnise*’’said Si^ora !E^^, 

fladly,:^oS^ 

“OfAobmise/’ he went ^Qiost to himself/ the retnni to^ o 
own solStade is l^ter, and bitterer, perhsp!^ for of its 

being Ineyitnlde. Boxnetimea it iii a perfect agony; the throes of the 
asphyafiated o^^^ man retnming niiw^ilgly to life. Yet, life 

p better than dnath. And life, the life of our inniemostfionl, although 
%ve may s& 4 n the. of that innermpst forb^den ^ 

18 solitary. Solitary, but not empty 5 for in it there is enshrined, in 
that sanctuary inaccessible to all but ourselves, the great and only 
divinity : the god that consoles, and sympathises, and encourages, 
and satisfies—the ideal.” 

At the end of the black village street the sea was heaving in 
smooth, dull, grey masses, with a heavy, regular sough, ■ The moon¬ 
light, as they came into the open, seemed to seek out the inner curl 
of: the waves, filling it with vividest silver, and lighting up the white, 
powdeiy surf under some posts in the water, whose shadow was fan- 
t^jstieally profiled, now on the white dust of the surf, now on the 
quicksilver of the wave, now on the scarce washed-over sand. And 
further on, behind the dam of big stones, the sea, beneath the widen¬ 
ing moonlight, seemed to swell, swell and rise, as if to swamp and 
submerge tibe w^bole world. 

, 11 . ■ 

I have been thinking about our talk of yesterday, my dear Baldwin/’ 
said Signora Elena, as they sat on the teirace of the house overlooking 
the sea^ ^^ and must tell you that I don’t believe you really, per¬ 
manently feeMike that; or, if you do, you must be broken of it before 
it becomes a habit. You do not shrink from duty of any sort; but 
you shrink fmm those sorts of pain withq^ which, 1 am more and 
more persuaded, zm duty qan be pp?perly performed. Unconsciously 
you seem to ha^e got hold of l^e ideal of a certain German ftiend of 
mine ;who said ihat the aim of life should be to grow olA decently — 
ans^dig j^/?au:yWer^Na/^ ■ 

sea Cyes^ her l^y*S hat dram over them, jvondering at 

.^^.is ;that' .such' a .b^'Vaim ? One 
world :if./erne k^t: it'steadily, .in 

' ■ ■ 

is merdy/' answered Baldwin place 
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which death has occafied in certain scheniies of eariste|i^, oonddering 
it a final loss of all things which we can maka^easy by gr^ 
and constant renunciation. I do not at^ all agree wi^ ycmr 

German friend^ Signora Elena. The 9im of life, oi^a'athet, | -^ould 
say, the reward of a life pix^perly lived, should be and iaithe e^mp- 
tion from old age. > Fca* enrely, although there k 
tion in bodily and mental Vigour, the gretder part of the bankruptcy 
of old shoilld be put to the account oi rktou$ living, lazy 
indilerence^ ; JLnd therefiitre it seems to me thaVol^ age,^ as 

an evil to be expected (an evil often greafceV to others &an to one¬ 
self), must be forestalled not by a process of denudation 
of detachment from things which already* detach the>mse!vi^ from us, 
but ratheivby a resolute enlarging of oiir personality and its spiritual 
possessions, of our share in the life of the world.” 

It seemed to them, as they sat there on the terrace, that this 
life of the was vividly brought before them by the things 

they saw and heard, the sea rushing in and the sun dispersing'the 
clouds^ and the wind heaping them up again in great bars and masses. 
8un and wind and sea, freshness and warmth and life, permeating, 
overwhelming complexity of sensations and feelings, manifold, 
wonderful, indescribable; expanses of sparkling blue, bars of violet 
water beneath the cloud-bars, currents and pools of turquoise green, 
wash of pale buff wh ere the surf dies out, great various blending mov^ 
ments of the sea in front, the sea which taught the old craftsmeti to 
make their mosaic vaults. Sea and wind and stin, ever varying colours 
and ever n^arying sound, the music of the surf containing all manner 
of instruments and phrases, the swish of the wave unfurling and 
rushing forwards, the hiss of the water torn, into foam on the rocks, 
the rattle of the wave falling back on its successor hurtling along 
the shingle, the great boom of the water gathered up and cr^hing 
down on itself—^^all things these, of which we think as being so 
simple, as we think also of our mood in their presence, but wonderful, 
complicated in reality, made np of endless other things; feelings and 
impressions also, drenching us, rolling us, carrying us on their surface, 
drowning us in their depths, as we f^^l ourselves carried along, over¬ 
whelmed, by the rushing sea sound, 

“ Yes,” said Signora Elena, “ but how can that be if we hold fldof 
from others, allowing them to be only sul^ecm for duty and 
aesthetic contemplation, seeking to avoid all contact such 
those * uneasy pleasures and fine pains/ as Emerson 
which Baldwin described to us'last night ? For our life, were: it 

ought; shohld be a gradual assimilation of 

the potentiaHties even of others, a growing better^ l^ving^ W 
ones own the wisdom^ the virtue, and larg«^y the that 

constitute the moral wealth of ^e great world wiliioat. Each 
one of us, of the better at least, brings into the wcri^ some virtue to 
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whicli ke is more pfrtac^arly iadiiieav o aversion for 

some particular fault by the action of indiv^^iduSl on individual, 
tkese e^llences property, ^oh man teudiug to 

praotise^or at least ^ s^^ne virtue not inhetent in Ms o 

nature, and eaok man idsO makmg kis njeigkkpur moi^^ 
towards tke vices wkicSi*4e kiihself could never stomal. We 
are born simple; the rest of mankind makes us (if 

we are of the rigkt kind) take body, strength and in t^© 

process of maturing; indeed there can be no maturity with out 
such process. Bepple who never come to UVe bn the life of th^^ com¬ 
munity do not grow, are stunted, barren, ani end in deformity. 
Of such men and women who, when once the sap of ybbth is dried 
up, grow thin, acid and useless, we have all had experience/' 

‘‘ Undoubtedlyj^V answered Baldwin, “ the good are those who grow 
constantly wiser and better, thriving on the world’s goodness. But 
this does not disprove that, although we assimilate the qualities 
of others, our real life must, as I fear, take place in solitude. 
There is, for an instance, a sort of turning-point in life, at least 
in the life of many, when we make the choice—or rather the choice is 
made by our nature—between such enriching, refining of bur soul, 
and that impoverishment due to indifference to the welfare of others, 
and to the good that is in them. This moment, I have noticed, is 
often contemporaneous with that falling off of the common beauty, 
strength and spirits of youth, after whose loss so many of us seem to 
undergo so strange a transformation. For it would seem that there 
is in youth a certain liberation of energies, a balance of vitality left 
over by the cessation of mere growth, and continuing to be culled 
forth for awl^le in answer to the claims which growth so re¬ 
cently made ; 4nd this surplus of life induces in us a very wrong 
notion of the individual; what we like, admire and confide in 
is not really he or she, but the common graciousness of evanescent 
youth. Add to this that while such bounty of universal accident 
ceases; the claims and the friction of life increase ; and a poor nature, 
instead of growing rich by the pressure of demands which it can no 
longer satisfy, js speedily reduced tb bankruptcy. So that,, unless we 
assimilate, we must inevitably deteriorate.” 

I 4 ady Althea h^ been listening very attentively, with that curious 
expression of he?u, as if a new light were being shed upcwi^ holes 
and^ 

Batv she saidi—how shall I express it ? Have ©ven 

to bfibom© better, in a certain sense, to prevent deterioration, 

“ How can ©be become better at the expense of o^^ asked 
Balden, ^ since bbccming better m becoming moi^ useful kbd 

noxibus?-:.^-'':- 

Why, then, we be beeotoing more useful and less 
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noxious to certaia peO|^le 'at ike piiee o£ sufEensg to oertiain otkers. 
1 cannot see wh^ we sbpnld expect that it shpttld othi^wiiief—>why, 

in a world fall <^ physi<^ misej^ and wrcnig^^ V 
thing to he deUgh categoi'y of <m Idg^et pleatoee and 

dnties : if simide mattoia ja^ f q-U 19 C Imper^^ so 

the inost complicated matteia i^ tte world t Signom^i^^^ 
talMhg aho^ aasimliadon;; bnt does not isamilation imply oirentaal 
exhanstionr ^l^ thing aesimilated ? l ddn% know mnch ah^t hnman 
beings and their feelings^ btit it seems tp me that two cmalares cannot 
always 6 nd eadh ether sals^yihf. ^ We con- 

some all things; it is absnrd to expect that we ahoold not a^ 
hnman creatures and be consumed by theta in par tnrn.^ is per- 
petaal change; the veiy movement wMch makes oar interests and our 
lores alters them and obliterates. Such variations^ such exhaasting 
of one thing after another is oar life, it is pur constant striving onwards 
to new experience. But when it comes to our fellow^creatores, we 
may surely be buying our development at the price of their pain. And 
whpn it can be obtained only at this price, there seems no reason why 
any of us precious creatures should have this full life, this full expe¬ 
rience. The answer of that Prince or Minister is constantly coming 
to my mind : 'II faut vivre, monseigneur I ’ * Je n’en vois pals la 
necessite.’’ Faust left Gretchen because he wanted further experience, 
in the shape of the Young Witch, Helen of Troy, and I suppose dozens 
of others Insides. But why should Faust have had that additional 
experience at the expense of poor Gretchen’s misery ? Why should 
he have had the Young Witch and Helen ? Our desires betray us 
often into the absurdity of supposing them to constitute rights. We 
desire, we require novelty, romanoe, fulness of experience- high develop¬ 
ment. But what of that ? We desire justice also in Ihe world, yet 
we do not find that; and it seems to me, so long as it is justice only 
in the abstract and to others, we sit down contentedly enough with¬ 
out it.*' 

So then/* said Signora Elena, looking at the girl tenderly and 
admiringly, '' Baldwin has forsworn human afiections because he has 
found them a source of pain to himself; and you, my dear Althea, 
have made up your mind to avoid them lest they should snare you 
into giving pain to others ? ” 

Lady Althea did not answer, but rose fimm the grass and went to 
look at the sea. : > ' * 

Over the sea the wind had built a bridge, straight, fiat, Stretching 
from headland to headland, of white cumnlas marble, benealh which 
flowed the currents of deep lustrouB blue, of emamei green j a^ 
behind which, far away, was cast its own shadow^ a 
on the water. The cumulus marble, as the finn 
strength, softened into something of looser texture^ equidly lumi^^^ 
bnt more granulated and crisper, great bajes and heaps of i^rest snow» 
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making one niitierstiancl, in a way, the faint ri^e ice 

Alps in the offings sea swayed under the big tdo^d-rb;!^ lumi- 

nous, sp^klingy deep b^ turquoise greeri, unsteady 1^ H violet, 
shad^w^ tbeilaoidiig wati^s^m idto ridges, lisisig, inch¬ 

ing iu^tesblid ezestfi^ sooi^d; hollow, heavily poised gre^ oirole 
bending, tc^phing; cr^ dQ#n into foa^^ running 
breasts and sea^chaiiot emerged, hur|ying along the 

smooth) white, glassy hi^^way mode the pasd^^ last wave. 

Lady Mthea remained leaning on the parapet washing those sea 
coursers, the Ware^ running along as it we^ on allrfours, careful 
neyev to nse till it comes to the stone of the it 

leaps up, suddenly caught by the backward impulse of the wave that 
has gone beforehand has jtist leaped vainly up into foam^ driven back, 
a subsiding of hissing surf, rolling the rattling stones as it goes, lying 
down, arched and smooth for the next wave to rush forward in its 
turn, filling one’s ears with .such various sounds which m^ge into 
one—roar and rattleand hiss, and great re-echoing crash, overwhelming, 
yet so deep that a voice at one’s elbow would be rude and loud in 
comparison. 

She may understand that—what the sea has to say, and why it 
is uneasy in mind,” said Baldwin, nodding in the direction of Lady 
Althea,/‘ and I fancy she would be spoilt for one, that she would 
lose some of her odd charm il she could understand human seethings 
and moanings as w^l—understand them from experience, from 
within, and not merely as a subject for indignation or pity. She 
cannot understand wanting anything, except a map, as it were, to 
show one the paths of duty. But you, Signora Elena, ought to be 
kinder and more just towards me; you quoted Emerson’s expres¬ 
sion about friendship’s ‘ uneasy pleasures and fine pains ’—Well, 
you must know them. And you must admit that to a creature at all 
imaginative, but unable to make friends, like Lady Althea, with the 
waves and winds and clouds, such idealising afiection must hold .out 
the temptation of being made the highest, most exquisite ministrant 
to the cravings of our poor; ideaMng self. What is any wt, after 
all, but the giving of one side only of the living creature, of a portion 
of its suggestiveness, its promise and its fascination ? The pleasure 
to be derived from exploring the unknowui from supplementing it 
with our imagination, which is the pleasure of a new friendship, st^ 
to the pleasure which art or literature can give, as the faac^ation of a 
living preature, moving, shifting, taking on eveiy second hew aspects 
of l^uty, d^B fascination of a mere painted picture^ In the 

new firiend' ttere is, for a^^ ideal, the 

exqhisite delight, at least, of feeling that the ideid is within one’s 
grai^. But the hteal est^pes^^ desire fails; Even granted that 
any melody is as really exquisi^ as fiashed across our 

memory, it is qtdte certain that\ m is such that we can 
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listen to it for ever. The idealMing facdty is for ever insatiate, for 
ever demanding new food. All this is natural enongh^ a^ legitimate, 
as long as we deal with hut art is fiction; made to he fiction^ and 
human beings are real, moulded out df loalitj^ their own ^ 
and is that reality, which means sitl^ing, to be trifiel with t\ Lady 
Althea, from her intuition of saving pain for others^ and from 
my experience of jpaiO to myself, have com4 to much the same con¬ 
clusion,” ■ 

** The conolimion of helping folk without loving them;^ answered 
Signora Elena ; “ but ypu are both wrong, and both wbul^^ 
ing your own end. ; I have let you both have your say, imd poW I am 
going to answer you.” She had taken fialdwin*s arm, and walked 
slowly to where Lady Althea was still standing, absorbed m the 
sea, or in her own thoughts, ** You are thinking,” she said, with 
that gentle obstinacy, that indulgent resolution, as of a person who 
understands how an error could arise, and is patient in setting it right, 
that the life which you advocate—your life of helpfulness to the 
unknown or indifierent, of shrinkiDg from contact lest you should hprt 
or be hurt—does not, somehow or other, harmonise with the life of 
the air and the water around you, that it seems out of place in a 
world which lives in this way,” and she nodded towards the rolling 
sea and the rolling clouds overhead. “ But you answered your own 
objections unconsciously when you saidin your plea for solitude of 
soul, that there is no reason why we should have all we crave for,, 
why, as you said, Faust should leave Gretchen for the Young Witch 
and for Helen. Perhaps the struggle in the moral world—the struggle 
for life there, a very different one from that of claw and beak—is 
really much more like what the sun and the sea and the wind and the 
rocks are showing us now, each struggling, breaking against the other, 
their victories and defeats making the beautiful life of the world ; 
not the sea saying to the cliffs, ‘ I will lie calm, and let you alone,’ 
and the cliffs answering, * \Ye will become friable and turn into mud 
at your touch,’ and tbe wind and sun agreeing to have nothing to do, 
either of them, with the clouds—a sort of general running away of 
the various instincts of our nature, each afraid of damaging and being 
damaged, which would make the soul as fine a sop as the world would 
be, if the elements were to come to terms, and agree to stay qniet. 
Our spiritual life must be neither a continual struggle to have, 
nor a continual giving up; but refusing nothing le^timate to our¬ 
selves and to others, weighing the claims of both, a continual stii^ng, 
seeking, refraining and renouncing, the manifold activity of which 
can never be replaced by any sweeping Sacrifice of others, or any 
sweeping self-renunciation.” ‘ 

“You mean then,” answered Lady Althea, slowly, that Faust 
ought to seek for further experience^ but not ai the expense of 
Margaret?” 
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“ It sounds very humdram, bat that is what it comes to : do not 
squash yonr own n^^re for the benefit of others/ fi>r; others will 
requi^ very lively s^ of the very things ii|L you whmh you are 
s<^qa^ing $ but traihple upon every individual temptatipu of yours 
tSIt makes light of other folk’s happiness. Life, as you said, my 
dear ^/thea, is per^^^ .All we need see to is that this 

fact i^mains in our luind $ that the ciy * always,’which all 
vivid emotion translates itself, should lio longer deceive us or others; 
and that, . M ourselves to be variable, we should provide that 
others should suffer as little as pcMSsH^le by bur ten^ to vary; 
that^hey should expect it, or if they cannot expect it, should be 
saved the pain of our variAiou by our refusing to varyv* 

“ In fact,” put in Baldwin, “ your philosophy, dear Signora Elena, 
is that there are no royal roads to justice and generosity; but that 
we must seek them, like everything else, along paths where, unless 
we keep our eyes continually before us, we shall perpetually stumble.” 

Lady Althea seemed puzzled, 

** But, Signora Elena,” she said after a moment, ** such considera¬ 
tion for the feelings of other folk necessarily implies a diminution in 
our liberty, in that very liberty without which right behaviour is impos¬ 
sible. Fidelity towards individuals is inevitable as a moral consequence 
of dependance upon individual affection. But does not fidelity of this 
sort imply a wilful blindness to that individual’s defects, or a more 
degrading acceptance thereof ? Ought we not to think of another 
kind of fidelity—fidelity towards our own better self, our better 
moments; determination never to lose any higher possibility or higher 
habit, or higher accidental advantage that may come to us ? Fidelity, 
I won’t say to the ideal, because nobody knows what the ideal is, 
and it seems to degenerate into mere words, but towards the nobler 
reality,” 

Signora Elena shook her head. 

Fidelity towards our best moments, my dear Althea, is fidelity 
towards our best friends. It is not true, as Baldwin said last night, 
that our highest, innermost life must take place in solitude. That is 
the case only when what we have taken for friendship is a mere 
imaginative fancy, the thing made of ^ wine and dreams’ of Emerson ; 
or when what stirs Within us, mistaken for the ideal, la the mere 
craving for the submission of other souls to qur soul, qr the mere 
restless desire for novelty. On the contrary, I should venture to say 
that In our innewnost soul, in the place where yae bqser parts of our 
nature dare not intrude, the best and the happiest of us will find 
always the soul, the judgment, the example, the trustfulness, of 
another. FoTj imperfect as we all are, we require each other’s more 
perfect parts; apt eyeiy tirue friendship, every noble love, will 
represent some fragment, smaller or larger, of a perfection that we 
require. For all noble love means sudh an adjastment, natural and 
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* 

«|)Qiiitaneons^ tiiat oar lot«d oni^ will po^ess oar higlier quaXities in 
higher degree, or other high qqalities which laek^ and which we 
miist harrow to' :leesen onjc-.haBeness/*■■ - ■' ^ ■' 

Baldwin smiled bitterly. he c^j^^ed; 

self said that we are not equal in endowments, that 
good qualities and Then will npt eudbL ’ as 

liady Althea a^d, a certain departure f|:ozii our own higher standards 
in our acceptai^ of the baser side of those we love ? ” 

“ We never lOfi^ the baser sides-^^those that are leally 1^ to our 
consciousness. What xwe love is the better in them^ and what they 
love, if capable of reaH love, is the better in us; so that while we are 
purified we may also be purifying. For nothing is mtHi*e valuable 
than the assistance of those whose nature, unconscious of certain of 
our temptaticms, shames us out of them, making us feel how paltry, 
how accideutal is the value we see in some things, bow simple it is 
to do or to refrain from certain others. We are for ever showing one 
another a portion, realised, incarnate, xd that great abstract of better 
things which you call the ideal. Indeed,! think such a partial ideal, 
vested in human individuals, is better for our nature than the abstract 
ideal personified in a supernatural being; we are less often called 
upon to do the impossible, to strain until we break and despair; we are 
less often also let off by the sense of our incompetence to reach higher 
things. Humanity is human, knowing human bounds; and the very 
faults which we find in our friends ought to encourage us to 
attain to some of their virtues. TJbe more that is asked of us 
(when asked by the quiet trust of one we love), the more we are 
able to give. In all of us who have a little moral health, our doing 
and refraining is greatly commensurate with the trust placed in us 
by others ” 

They were silent for a few moments. , The sun, getting hotter and 
hotter, was melting the big’ cumulus balls of that bridge stretched in 
mid sky from headland to headland. Its snow was becoming less 
crisp (before you might have almost heard its scrunch) and dazzling, 
and was dissolving to grey ragged vapours, dissolving and dissolving, 
which the wind drove before it, inward to land. Then the bridge 
disappeared and tbe blue sky was clear. 

“ I quite agree,” said Baldwin, ‘‘ that we grow, as in the physical 
so in the moral order atbo, by assimilation from without. Our self, 
as you smd, is to a large extent the rearrangement of those other 
selves whom we have met and lived with; the originality of our 
personality being shown in the new pattern made oiit of these old 
materials. Can we doubt it? Is not oqr mind the collection of 
things outside us, sights, sounds, words<--the thoughts And of 

other fc^k, trausnutted by the necessities of our spteial nature ? Let 
us examine our consciousness, independent and original Creatures that 
we are ; and answer sincerely, how much it F<>ald contain had we 
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?iev«r come in c»nt^ o^rs, in waHty jOr iii ^ 1^ Where 
do I end and on b^finl Who can answer ? We no^ 
distinct eidstenee^^ doat^g m a moral and inteUeotnal vacnnsa f we 
are for er(^r nie^ingf living next one another, 

iniime of onrsf^yeB left bdiind in others^ part Of t^em 

becamevotul^ye« :^^^h feeling, experienee, aspiration^ 

a complex is the life etern$»)» z^ot of the 

individiml, ther^ , 

** But ail this,” added Baldwin suddenly, 'Vinaj surely exist apart 
from such personal feeling as yon adyoeate. Cannot we admit at 
once that people or bad, wd take them with 

the same calmness witib which we read a book ? ' You see I am still 
tormented by the doubt Whether we hnman creatures are not always 
in danger of preying upon one another, unless deliberately chained 
up with the chain uf indifference ; whether friendship, when it 
does not mean mere dull jogging side by side, must not imply, as 
Emerson seems to have thought (and Emerson is the great expert 
of friendship), not merely the absorption of one by the other, but the 
actual exhausting one other of all that can please and pro£t, even 
as we exhaust the air of the oxygen which we require. . . . • It is 
certain that there comes a moment when the charm of pursuit, of 
disooyery, of the unknown, must end. Or rather when the qualities 
which come under our notice are merely such as we do care for, 
because we had quickly discovered and enjoyed those for which we 
could care; when we get to know the residuum, which, to us, is 

trash.It is terrible tp feel that one has burned up or out 

another soul; there is a sense of awful humiliation in this recognition 
when we do recognise. It seems an insult to all one’s better feelings. 
Infinitely rather the bitterness of seeing that oneself has been 
exhausted by another, that one has done all one’s ppor little tricks, 
sung all one’s poor little songs. . . , 

Baldwin was silent, and for a moment, Signora Elena did 
not answer. Only, to break the rilence, Lady Althea said very 
quietly: 

** Yes, but why should people consume one another ? Why live 
on each other, and nothing else ? Surd:y there is something false in 
that. It "beema to me tibat fri^dship, if it could exist, should be the 
joarney, side by side, of creatures living off the sanie interests/the 
eame aspiratious, stayi^ together because they both were attracted by 
the teme things. I dok’t know, of course, but it seems as if creatures 
impelled merely tewards each other, must necessarily, after meeting, 
pass one another, pushed onward in opposite directions or, at least, 
towards new objects^ by the very wants and ^shes which had brought 
them together. Sur^y *peo{de mi^ht see the iealily, and feel naturally 
in their^affsetionB as much aa in anyti^ 

Signora Elena shook her head. “X dbhbt it,” she said; “we 
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Cftnnbt prevent otir8elves-^--some at least—^from weaving what JElmea- 
son calk the textures of wine and dreams. But is it ^pt suf&dent if^ 
once the cc^web of imagination broken the 

solid reality underneath ? If the huinan bemg be 
of the phimtom, not in the s^^ Way, bnt^ perhaps in a for 

its sake ? Gould we even be brought dose to reality nu!e^ 
by fancy ? Brose remains; good prose, lioly prose, oftien infinitely 
more satisfying than the poetry ; but who is he that searches after 
prose? We are pot like Saul, who went to seek for his asses a 
found a kingdom. No prosaic useful thing wcmld meke hs stir; we 
must be baited by the unattainable. Even if the idealising fancy 
should bring us down upon prose, bruised, and having bruised it, 
remember that it has brought us in contadi. But for it we might 
have walked on a mile apart. After fill, if the prose of others is 
noble, and our own prose noble, the two nobilities Vill coalesce. But 
we require both poetry and prose. If we sought in our friendships 
for only poetrjr we should be libertines, wasters, destroyers. But 
poetry is what moves, prose what retains us. Friendship is, after all, 
something akin to wedlock; only, being restrained by none of wed- 
lockk legal and natural bonds, and not limited to one individual, of a 
freer, more sensitive sort; and yet wedlock begins, or should begin, 
in the love of the unreal. No; let us not despise that seemingly 
selfish, seemingly barren love for the perfect, desire for the unattain¬ 
able; through it we rise to better things, find them within onr 
reach. Do not let us despise even the foolish courtship of friends, 
if there comes from it the sincere and honest marriage of true minds. 
You are not what I thought to pursue in you, but pursuing the 
unreal nobility I become ennobled, and when possessing the real 
prosaic excellence I am enriched.’* 

“ You speak like Mr. Baldwin,” remarked Lady Althea. “ You 
seem to admit ail his notions of poetry, of unreality, of exaltation; then, 
how is it that you do not come to his conclusion—namely, that all this 
poetry and unreality aud fervour can lead only to bitterness ? ” 

“Because I think,” answered Signora Elena^ “that there enters 
into my calculation an element which both—you, with your stoical 
sense of duty, and Baldwin, with his eesthetical pessimism—have 
somehow left out of account J the simple, commonplace thing called 
love. It is love which, as in all other matters, is the trustiest 
opponent of that tendency to prey upon each Other, in whatever sense. 
Love prevents that lassitude, that bitterness of which Baldwin has 
spoken; it removes all fear of wearing, out or being worn out. It 
knows nothing either of novelty or of satiety, for it is, essentially, 
the cairing for a creature because It u itself ^ the act of preferring, 
because one has preferred. Love gives us trustfulness, patience, and, 
in a way, fairness. All these, of course-, we ought to posses| towarils 
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every man and in all cases ; and some day, when emrtH becomes 
heaven, we dqx^esB ahal^ only that day has not yet coiue. W 
indeed np intMecfcuql rijht^ to trnst all men, since thej^B^ 
willingly tinwillingly^ Se^^ ns; it is onr duty to wejjigh thein> 
and often to, throw awi^ when ibtind wanting. The world ek large 
isl^ound t0 ;^$^ US^ Vfi^ amonnt of well-deserved suspicion ; nay, 
a good deal of t^ lo^nry, as Baldwin was saying yesterday, from 
the conscionaOesiibf l^e poorness of onr own stuff, and the multiplicity 
of our own adulterations. At all events, it is not by contact with 
the rank and file of our fellow*creataree that we can be educated to 
that readiness to wait for further evidence, that giying of credit, 
which are so necessary for alf dutiful action. Thap things are taught 
us, at the expense, ^as ! sometimes of base enUnrance of evilr---by 
those whom yre love, whom dhr soul cannot a$)rd readily to lose, to 
keep whom, and onr opinion of whom, we are willing to wait and 
trust an infinity. important still, love alone by making 

us care, not for a mere quality, a m®re pleasnre-givilg item, but for 
an individual; not for a mere nimnentary impression, but for a life ; 
love can teach us to da what philosophy and justice clamour in vain for ; 
to take the bad with the good, to consider the bulk of a creature’s 
merits and demerits, not to throw away what is precious, because of 
some alloy; not to yield, ebove all, to the momentary superiority of 
the sound piece of Jwhicdi' happens (the whole case reversible the 
next minute) to come into momentary contact with an unsound piece 
oi Tkou -’’ 

** In short,” put in Baldwin, ** you consider what you call love as 
the banker of our good impressions, and generous, and also just, 
appreciations, enabling ns to tide over difficult moments, giving that 
highest of moral, as of economic, lyluisites, credit'* 

“ You have expressed it perfectly, so perfectly that I believe, in 
your heart of hearts, that you agree with me, Baldwin. Love iden¬ 
tifies us in such mysterious manner with others, that the pain or 
pleasure which we merely hmw is yqt more vivid than such as we in 
ourselves can actually/esL It substatutes the desire for pleasure, the 
shunning of the unbearable, for that caU of duty whidh in most things 
does not succeed in ^ becoming sufficiently imperative. Therefore do 
not despise ourselves for asking and granting favours, for doing inwe 
for those we love than for those who are indifferent. It is a great 
step, the greatest of all, to be taken out of ourselves, however near 
by; and we could not, probaUy, wish well to mankind, to our kins¬ 
men or countrymen even, if we had not first l^rned to seek the 
good of the one and oidy-*--^”^ ^ 

Lady Althea had been listening with knit brows and parted lips; 
she had learned something, but an objection stiH remained deep in her 
austere nattire. 

V0L.ua. 2 y 
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she remarked, to gi^e tlieir due to all men, both in help 
and in forbearance, and most, perhaps, in nnderii^ding ; to do 
our duty becan^ not to do it wonld make ns miserable— 

all thistQ yon is an ideal top high for w crealu^ far 

from attuned in wy, and perha|iB even 

—thie sort of vricarionB selfishness—^is to bridgn^ J^ the gnlf 
between preference for onrselves and jnstige to otheitJ- B is 

one point which pmusles me. May we not bp nc(}tdring snidi powers of 
sympathy, snch capacitieB fi>r justice, at the price of the very oppor- 
tnnitieB, the very possibilities, of putting them to profits hViendship, 
love«^all it what you will—means preference; and does not pre¬ 
ference imply exc^on ; and hence want of Bympathy> want of 
justice ? And do m belong so exclusivdiy to ourselves—^belong to 
hoard or to wiu^—that we should have the right of giving the whole 
of US to one other ? 

Signora Mmm took the hand of her antagonist, so strangdy' imper¬ 
sonal in her ahijiract: passion for right, and yet, with her youth, her 
face rather of a beautiful boy than of a woman, and her restrained 
tenderness of manner, so vei^ lovable. 

think,’’ she ans^iered, ^'that the answer to your objection 
is contained in my very recommendatioii to do what you still question* 
If we hoard or waste our soul, as you say, for the benefit of one other, 
cheating the rest of the world of the very fruits of that habit of 
loving kindness, we are loving not too much but too little. We must 
be absolutely generous and liberal in order to be just. In giving the 
whole of ourself to one idea, we cheat another of its due influence; 
in giving onrselves to one person, we are depriving of their legitimate 
portions all those others, whether at our hearth in bumble matters, or 
among the unseen crowd, attaina||j|p only to our most general thought, 
who require us. We must love, and let ourselves be loved by many. 
For the use of us, as of everything else in this world, my dear Althea, 
is to be consumed and assimilated : we are the food and fuel of one 
another.” * 

-Lady Althea did not answer. She rose from the grass where she 
had been sitting; and walked silently along the shore. The sea was 
shifting its patterns of sparkling blue, of peao^k, of enamel green 
and violet; the traves rushing along, making and unmaking them¬ 
selves, hissing and hurtlmg and booming against the stones; the sun¬ 
shine seeming to swirl all round. She did not say anything more 
on the subject of their conversation, but when, much later,, they said 
good-night, she kissed the hand which Signora Elena extended, and 
•departed in silence, which seemed more meaningfoU than words. 
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F ew books have bran ieceiv<i on their first appearance with so 
general a recognitirm 1^ the pnblio of the writer’s ability and 
literary style, and of 1^ mastery of facts fed sound conclusions as 
Lord Eosebery’s “ Life of Htt,” It was doubtless issued under favour¬ 
able auspices for such a concurrence. It is the work of a states¬ 
man in the first ra^ of the Liberal party, one of two, or at most 
three, competitori| for the future leadership. Its orthodoxy, therefore, 
appeared to be well vouched for to one-half of the country. As a 
powerful vindication of Pitt’s policy, affirming the popular legend, 
it was equally certain to coiqnend itself to the other half. The 
result has been a consensus of criticism such as has seldom been 
attuned by a woi’k dealing with a period so full of polemical points. 

Yet there m^t be not a few persons in whom the traditions of 
Charles Fqx (rial! survive; who regard with admiration his vehement 
and prolonged opposition to Pitt’s war policy daring the eight years 
of the conflict with ikanra; in thO revolutionary period, and who 
would; perhaps, have joined with him, it may be hoped with equal 
delicacy and tact, in refuring to vote the honours of a public 
funeral to Pitt, tm the ground that his general policy in this 
respect had been Inn^nl to tbc icoantry. In this vier; it will be 
attempted briefly to point out why tihis work cannot on these matters 
be accepted, without many reservations, as the verffict of history npon 
PEt’sstatesmanshlp and policy. 

Of the sfyle of the book it ka pleasure to join in the guiual praise. 
The narrative is condensed, yet lively and readable. The hmgnage 
is feKoitons and spariding. Its matter is based on wide reading. 
It abonnds in refer^s to the present times, and in interesting 
kidioa%ui oi th§ writer’s own views. But here and there there 
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are sentences with an epigrammadc turn which savour rather of the 
public platform. If 

There will also be little disposition in any qdarter to. qukition the con¬ 
clusions. arrived at as to Mr. Pitt’s domestic staifcesDSj^shtp &in the 
commencement of his career as a Px^e Minister, at the ^ of twenty- 
four, to the outbreak of the great war with France. : His conduct 
on the India Bills^ his enlightened finanKse, his commercial treaty 
with France, his desire for reform of Parliament, his independence of 
party feeling in the disonssions which led to the tiM of Warren 
Hastings, his action pn the Regency question, his-to^^ Iris^^ policy, 
his support ofFo;a^s Libel Rill, are worthy of aU p»ise, and mark him as 
a man far above Ihpr pm^y to which he'*had allied himself, and as 
possessed of true public sj^it. But important as these may have 
been, they pale beside the tw^ main questions by which Pitt’s states- 
manship must be j^ged'^the war wi^ France, and the Act of Union 
with Inland. It is on these that the verdict o^histbi^ must mainly 
depend. 

With respect to the war with FUnce, Lord Epsebery labours with 
infinite pains to exonerate Pitt from all responsibility for what was cer¬ 
tainly the greatest calami|y which has befallen Europe since the Thirty 
Years’ War, to prove the justice and the necessity of the war from the 
English point of view, and to show that I’itt, with an ardent desire 
for peace, did his utmost to avoid the war, and to bring it to a con¬ 
clusion when unfortunately it had broken out. 

“ To no human being did war come with such a curse,” he says ; 
“ by none was it more hated and shunned.” • * • * “ He headed the 
great league of Powers against Francf. Never was a more invo¬ 
luntary distinction.” , . . . “ The supreme and salient point is that 
there was no man in England more resolutely determined on peace 
and non-intervention.” He speaks elsewhere of Pitt’s “ dogged deter¬ 
mination for peace.” . . . . “ When war had once" begun we shall 
see his constant endeavours to put an end to it.” . . . . “ He was 
certainly the most strenuous peace Minister that ever held office in 
this country.” 

There was certainly nothing in Pitt’s career previous to the out¬ 
break of the French war to warrant the assertbn that in principle he 
was resolutely determined on peace and nonintervention. On three 
occasions he had brought the country to tiie very verge of war: with 
France in 1788, on the subject of Holland; with Spain in 1790, on the 
Npotka Sound dispute; with Russia in 1791 on the Oossaoow business. 
In the first two of these affairs he had, as Loi^ Rosebery admits, 
played the game of brag, and had triumphed; and in the third he had 
agreed with Prussia on a policy wi|ich must have inevitably landed 
England in a war with Russia. Orders were already given to send 
fleets to the Baltic and Black,Sea. Pitt was oom{)eUed at the last 
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moment to give way, and to withdraw from His Ongagements to Prussia, 
in part by pn^lfc opinion, in England, and ii part by the 
defection his Cabinet, He did so reluctantly and against his jndg* 
ment. A Minist^ who could dream of going to war with Bulisia on such 
a question cai^, with ajly justice, be claimed as an apostle of the 
policy of peace/ind non4ntemntion. 

It is a^in true thsit^ 'ujj to a certain p^iod in the progress of the 
French Eevoinl&n^ Mtt was opposed to intervention ; he declined the 
overtures of Austria atid Prussia in 1791 t^foin in the war against 
France for the osteninble purpose of putting do^n the revolution and 
restoring the monarchy, lyit, as we how toow, With the further 
projects of partitioning Poland and dismembei&ig;Prance of its frontier 
provinces. His Government, however, mdde no protest against the 
invasion of France ; it looked oh with ijppistieht ^sh^^ success, 

and was greatly disappointed at its faBtOTe,* H was not till the 
counter-invasion by FVance of the Austrian possessions in the Low 
Countries, where alone Austria CQuId then be attacked, that Pitt w^ 
drawn from his reBerye, Lord lElOTebery quotes conversations and 
letters of Pitt and Grentdlle to show that even after, this, and until 
the outbreak of the wjsr, he was desirous of peace, and did his utmost 
to avoid war. But too much may be made of the tittle-tattle of 
memoirs, and the private conversation and letters of statesmen. They 
count for little as compared with official despatches, the language of 
public speeches, and ihe deliberate actions of Governments, which 
alone have influence on public events. Nothing has been more 
common than for stateteeh to drift into war, while in their hearts 
hating it, or to make private professions of peaceful intentions, While 
their public actions tend directly to war. Unfortunately for their 
reputations, histoiy will hold them responsible for their policy,, without 
regard to their private opinions and conversations. 

It may be that Pitt was more strongly in favour of peace than 
any of his colleagues in Ihe Cabinet,*that he most reluctantly 
abandoned his projects ()f social rand financial reform in favour of 
war, and that he hoped to the last to find the means of avoiding this, 
But if so, he must have allowed hiniseif to be overruled by his Calanet, 
■or by individual coltegnes^ or by the King| not only when great 
decisions were airived at, but on the many paints which, by degrees 
but not the lees certainly, led to war. It need not be said that a 
Minister cannot separate himself from^s colleagnes. He must be 
judged of by their joint acts. The Premier also is especially responsible 
for the despatches of his foreign Secretary. He must be taken to 
approve both the substance and the tone of them. It is certain that 
no despatch at a critical period of negotiiation with a foreign country 
leading up to war could be written without his personal asseUt and 
* See the Letters of Lord Grenville, “ Court and Cabinets of George III. ii. p, 219. 
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appioral. Judged of in this way, it woald tbat, in apite- 

of what may We be^ Pitt’s inner vie^, in S]|fe of the im¬ 
pression he gave to friends mad a>iTe8pondent8 of hif^being |av^^ 
to peace, there was not a mgie pubUe litteranoa any of 

his colleagues, or a single dissfaiteh, Or a iii^e Govern'- 

ment, from the date when the French ei^ed 
1792, whidi tended to a peaceful soltit»o£i the qtmBfioh^ at issue 
between England and France: On tihe coitraryj that 

was said and done offio^y led directly and ineyitid^ly $0 war. 

Fully to prove this it Would be necessary to desc^ in minute 
detail all the events and negotiations which took place from the 
date of the deposition of Xiouis XVI. on August 12, 1792, to the 
declaration of war on FebiWy 1,1793. Chief, however, among the 
causes which led oh tlN$ .part of England to the war were 
of the British Ambas^or ftoin Paris after |he deposition of the 
King; the refusal to recognise M. Ghauvelin, the French Minister 
in Lond<m, as having any Official status ; the haughty and peremptory 
tone of Lord Grenville's letters if answer to the explanations offered, 
by the French Government as to the causes of complaint, and 
especially that in answer to the conciliatoiy letter addressed to the 
British Government on January 13,1793, by M. Lebrun, the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in France. 

In this letter M. Ijebrun dealt with the various subjects of com¬ 
plaint by the British Government—the occupation of Belgium by 
France, its threatening attitude against Holland, the opdhing of the 
River Scheldt, the propagandist decree of th| French Government of 
November 19. He distinctly promised on the part of France that it 
would not invade Holland; that the occupation of Belgium would con¬ 
tinue only till the end of the war with Austria, and until its people 
should decide on the form of their government. With respect to tho 
propagandist decree of November 19, he explained that it had no 
reference to countries such Is England, but only to cases where Franco 
was at war with Governments, and» whose people were in rebellion. 
With regard to the opening of the Scheldt, he declined to withdraw 
the decree, but he minimised the importance of the qimstion, justided 
the action of France on. general grounds of pub8c policy, and said that 
the matter might well ne the subject of negotiation between Holland 
and Belgium at the conclusion of the war. There cannot be a doubt 
that on all these points, exce^ possibly the opening of the Scheldt, 
the explanations were such as might have been accepted as satisfactory.. 
Lord Grenville's reply was in an overbearing and indeed insolent tone, 
which showed clearly that war had been already practically decided on 
by the British Government, and that no explanations would be accepted 
as satisfactory. This letter bears unmistakable signs of Pitt’s own 
writing. It must in any case have been approved by him. 
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jQiere followed, liow^yef, other eots tending in the aame direction: 
the violent e|«dMie8 in JParliaioent of members of the Qovemment 
against passiiig of the Alien Act, placing Frenchmen in 

Engiaitid nnden l&ev inoe^ regulations; and finally, 

the espuhlon as a snap^ted alien, under this Act, after 

the exeotd&m dl tW Fren& king; This was rightly considered by the 
French ^ «anon, intended to provoke the 

declaraticKQ of wmrv 11 nmie of these matteia was there any sign of 
a desire on the; of the British Governh3||jfc for a peaceful solution 
of the questions k dispute. AU directly ^^ed to war. For all of 
tibem Pitt must be held responsible. 

There is, ^however, little necessity for dealing minutely with these 
various points, so far lus Lord Rose^ry k ooncemed, fc^ he has put 
his finger on tbe decree by the French Gbvemk of November 16, 
opening the navigation of the Eiver Scbeldt, !^^ war, and 

has expressed the confident opinion that it was a just and sufficient 
cause'^-one which Enjgland oodld not, without dishonour, pass by. 
As it is certain tlwst the not recall this 

decree, the quesUqi^;i^^ to of the war may be argued 

pro hoc vice on this pniat'* 

Lord Kosebeiy tipt it was 

impossible for Pitt to ^s by his own treaty of 17H8, with respect to the 
Scheldt, without a. violation of good faith so signal as to be remarkable even 
in the time of to second partition of Polainl. illut on wider grounds the 
danger to Fiirope was more universal^ To allow that the French Govern¬ 
ment were .k possession of a law of Natuie which superseded treaty 
obligations, and the cop;mght and application of whicrh vested exclusively 
with them, was to annihulte the whole European system.” 

In this he follows in part the views of Mr. Lecky, who speaks of the 
“ open and formal violation by France of to treaty relating to the 
Scheldt, which England had guaranteed—a violation which was based 
upon grounds that Would inyididate the whole gublic law of Europe.” 
But Mr. Lecky lays a greater stress on the threatened attack on 
Hol^d and the occupation of Belgium. Few other writers have 
attempted to justify the war on such a narrow ground as the opening 
of the Scheldt. Most of them have conddered this as the pretext 
pather than ^ to real cause of war. Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his essay 
jon Pitt, gpes:;tolength of saying that “to have gone to war for the 
purpose pf c^ing the Scheldt, woulihave heen to act of a greater 
maniac than to Jacobins* It woula haye been like fighting about 
a right of way in the middle of an earthquake.” * 

It may be permitted to say ‘ of the views of I^rd Rosebery and 
Mr. Lecky tot toy greatly exaggerate the treaty obligations of 
England in respect of the &heldt> and to importance of the ques- 

* Tlhree StateBmfimiV p; 2fil. 
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tioii from an intematioiial point of view. The of the ziavi- 

gation of this river to the commerce of Belf^nm, in ^ ezolQiiive and 
selfish interest of Holland, wim an old-wwld'aamngem^t, 
the object of destroying the, trade, of Antwerp, aad tme^entiEeliy oppose 
to modem ideas and the real comity of ilatioas.^ B 
provided for by the Treaty of Westphalia & Bngland 

was not a party. In 1784 the Emperor of 

Belgium, announced that he wohld not long^ re^ct provision. 
Pitt not only m^e no;||yeo^ to this, but infixrmed the Emperor 
through his Foreign^^wnister ^at En£^d*irould support his 
demands, provided he lirouM^ himself fieota aHianoe with France! 

This, was the more remarkable, as^^p^ opinion in Holland was 
then roused to fever h^t vby^^^#^ Its States 

General voted a incTea^ ^e University of 

Leyden supplied mozmy. fOT raising a regimer||18CK)^ fito>ng. Other 
towns followed their example, and there were thb strongest demon¬ 
strations against the action of Austria. Fmnce took up the cause of 
the Dutch, and eventually by its mediation an arrangement was come 
to between Austria and Holland, and by the of Fontainebleau 
Austria agreed to the closing of the Scheldt ®ie Emperor received 
a considerable sum of money from the Dutch,'?hy way of solatium, 
which went into his own pockets, and not those of the Belgian 
people. By a contemporaneous treaty between France and Holland 
an alliance ofrensive Ad defensive was made between these two 
countries, and France agreed to guarantee to Soiled its territories. 
Nothing was said in this treaty about the Scheldt! ^ 

In 1788, when France had its hands full^bf domestic difficulties, 
the Dutch, by the joint action of England and Prussia, were compelled 
to detach themselves from the French aUiaaice, and a treaty was made 
between England and Holland almost-identical with that between 
Holland and France of 1785; by this treaty England was bound to 
defend Holland from Vittack, imd guarfmteed its territories. There was, 
however, absolutely nothing in this treaty about the Scheldt which 
bound Englmd to take up4he case as against France or any oi^er Power, 
and to make it a cause of war. It contemplated only the case of a 
hostile attack on Holland, and pipvtded ths^ EzLglim^^ ** after the 
commencement of hostilities,should give its aid. At most it might 
be said that England, Us the ally of Holland, would IKe justified in 
treating the opening of the Sclkldt as a hostile act against the Dutch, 
if tibey should demand help. It was under no obligation to do so. 

It cannot perhaps be matter for surprise that the French. Bepublic, 
glowibg with new ideas and filled with contempt for guqh obsolete 
restrictions, should, in the interest of Bel^um, after defeating and 
expelling the Austrians from it, denounce this humiliating provision. 
Xu doing 80 they gave just cause of complaint to the Dutch, if 
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they .thought nght to complain, but; there was (^rtainly no cause of 
complaint to Hbglamd; upless she was appealed to Holland ; and 
there was no obMgaMon or necessity to England/without sn^ appeal, 
to take up thp e3^ intended, and gb to war 

for such a Hiere was, indeed, a supreme reason against such 

a couraei&w^h^^^ te Fox's 

^rgumentt a^ljlftt :tha^^ffl || jgthat the Dutch Government made no 
formal complaint of thi^c^e eitl^er to England or to France, and 
never invited iktgland to ^ to war with l^nce on account of this 
violation of the rights of Holland. ' 

Nothing was mpre rem^kable than tho c^ between the 
action of the Dutch in 1792 and that in 1784^ already alluded to. 
While in the e^lier period they rose in arms to resist the action 
of the Emperor of Austria, ip 1792 they gave ho sign of strong 
fe^ng on the subjeet, or df any desire to fight for the maintenance 
of their exclusive privS^, 

When challenged by Fbac in the Hofise of Commons on this subject, 
Pitt was obliged to j^^it that the Governmen^^ of Holland had made 
no representation to Engiezid. FoX, thetofore, was fully justified when, 
in his great speeph against the war on February 14, 1793, he said : 

England is bounty virtue of the timty of 1788 to protect the Dutoli, 
if they call upon us % Ifo so, biit neither by honour nor by treaty till 
then. . . . . We are bound to save Holland from war or by war if called 
upon; to force the Du^h into a ww at so mueli peiil to them is not to fulfil 
but to abuse the tlmty;^^ 

The sequel showed how fully Fox was justified in protesting against 
the Government forcing the Dntch intoa war ona matter in which they 
had shown no concern and no desire or intention to fight. When 
after the declaration of war a Brit^ army was sent under the Duke 
of York to Belgium, and was eventually defeated there and driven 
across the frontier into Hollmid, the Dutch people, instead of 
receiving it as that pf a friendly Power, treated it as an enemy. 
There is no more melancholy: incident in our history than the retreat 
of the British anny thtpngh fioliand pursued by the French in the 
winter <^ 1794-5, and ^e treatment it reoek^ the hands of those 
who were still 5 ntonrib!y ^ of England, and on whose behalf 
the war had be^ entered upon. It is perhaps bn that account little 
known and is seldom referred to by English historians. 

“ General Walmcden [says the c^ontempofary redord^], then in command'- 
of the British army, in addition to an open and successful enemy in France, 
had a concealed one in every Dutch town and village which he passed 
through. There were no direct hostilities,' but every species of disservice 
was done that inveterate malice could suggest. Loomug upon England as 
the ladical cause of the calamities infiicted onthfe ruinous 

♦ 1705, pv 4^. 
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every oocasion to add to their d&tr^fl. .... In vain the BtadthoM 
prpdamations estreating the^peopl6 to, rise en mmte the f^^^^ 

, They answered with the bitterest reproaches, and revjiieahiin as the tool of 
the British Qovernment and the betrayer of the l:etm 

of the British troops throfttgh this hostile courdjry entel^ suffer¬ 

ings on the trcMopS’^towns dosed their gatee agM^ 
people refused EiUpplies, the vilJagei^ shut theil^ ^il^onM of tho 

starving soldiers. Great nimibers of lueh we|e |tos^ ib ddfcth for want of 
shelter and warmth. They were ohjjr, in ||[|fety v^en they reached 
Bremen” 

The account^ tlds^terriide repeat k of the 

miserable fulurb of &e poU^ whibh led to the how 

totally mistaken was t|i^ !^ti^ Goyeflimsiit in going to war for 
such a subject as the of the people k 

proposed to piotSeet land defend. The very measures which were 
taken in the interest ^ defend its right to the exclusive 

navigation of the Scheldt, and to prevent its occupation by the French, 
led to the conclusionmost drea^ by Enghntd^namely, the occupation 
of Holland by the fVench without resistance as^ with the acclamatiaa 
of its people, while the army of the Power that went to war for it was 
treated as an enemy by the population in whose supposed interests it 
had been fighting. 

From the date of the French oepuparion , iEHlDand 'b^^ nol^ 
volem, the ally of France. Its fleets fought witji the utmost bravery 
against those of England, and there was no indication that the Dutch 
felt the smallest gratitude to their would-be defenders, or looked upon 
^them otherwise than as their foes. ^ 

We now know that the British Government had full warning before 
the outbreak of war as to the disposition of the Dutch, and their un¬ 
willingness even to prepare against the invasion of their country 
by the Frenda Lord Grenville wrote in January 1793 to Lord 
Auckland, directing him to urge the Dutch Government to make 
preparations for war in the short interval of peace,; Lord Auckland 
replied on January 23 firom the Hague follows: 

** There is in this countiy a considerable party disposed to subvert the 
Government; another party inclined to keep clear pf French intervention, 
but solicitous to impede the measures of the Government; a third party, 
perhaps ‘ the most numerous,’ who, from self-interest, * short-sightedness,’ 
and attachment to commercid habits, wish at any cost , to keep neutral. 
Others, with the best intentions, sink under a sense of their own weak 
state, so ill-prepared to withstand the first inevitable shock. Under such 
cii-cumstances it is idle to exi^ect much enthusiasm, cordiality, or 
promptitude.”* 

It does not appear, then, that there was any party in Holland 
desirous of going to war with France for the maintenance of its ex¬ 
clusive rights to the Scheldt, or even ready to support a British 

♦ Auckland to Grenville, Jan: 28, 1793, quoted by Mr, Lcckr, vol. vi. p. 114, 
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anny in resistiisg the invasion of their country by^ France. ; As a 
matter of fac^, the annoiuicement of British sup^rt failed to kindle 
any en:thasiiM8% among^ft^ 

Is it poB^blel&en to conceive a more complete ad dbsurdum 

of the poli^ war/or a more convincing proof of the 

bad statesman^ip of ^6 Bri^^ Ck)veniment ? What would ha^e 
been the ver®ot of Mi||bly oi^'th^ Batoum case in 1886 if Loi^ 
Rosebery had d^lared Lmr againe^ Eimsia |br abrogati^ the Treaty 
of Beriin withi^irt^pect to the foilalying tjas town, without pre^ 
viou^y obtaining Turks, in whose interest it 

was made, desired to insist^upon the th^tenajabe of the provision, 
and were willing to support England with aR their force in a war with 
Russia on behalf of it? '^t this is precisely what Pitt did in the 
case of Holland r / .jk'. . ■ . ■ ■ 

As to the argument of I^d Rosebery, that the action of the French 
in the Scheldt (|||tiestioil |»)nBtitu^ a danger to other States of Europe, 
and tended to annihilate the whole European system, the answer may 
be best given in FoxJ^s words in his speech qf Feb. 12,1793. 

“ As to the general dagger of Europe, England had been shamefully in¬ 
attentive ; it had seen the partition of vPoland and the invasion of France with 
Kiich max’ked indifl^r^oe that it would be difficult now to take it up with 
the grace of sincerity!** ’ **Did not the seizure and spoil of Poland lead 
to the aggi'andisement of the Powers by whom it was perpetra^ ? Was it 
not a gi'eater and moi^ contemptuous violation of the laws of nations than 
the French had been guilty of I Had we opposed it ? If Ministers had any 
such remonstmno^: to show they would produce them in due time, and the 
House would jud^ thexn I but while none were procbiced or even mentioned, 
he must presume that none had been made,” 

Fox, however, did not then know, as we now do, the relations 
of PitFs Government to the intending l|)oliatorB of Poland. The 
researches of Mr. Albert Sorel and Mr. Lecky in the archives of the 
Foreign Offiices of these Powers and of England show that at the 
very time when Mr. Pitt was engaged in persuading Parliament to a 
war with France on the Ibatter of the Scheldt, alleging that the 
opening of this river was the annihilation of the European system, he 
had already come to toms wit^ Austria and Prussia, well knowing 
that these Ppwers h^tod^d to take their compensation for the expenses 
of the war out of the nnoffiehding nentml State Poland. 

So early as November 13, 1792, before the issue by the French cf 
the decree relating to the Scheldt, Lord Grenville invited discussions 
with the Governments of Austria, Prussia, and Spain, with a view to 
common action against France. On December 13 he idso agreed in 
principle to an overture from the Empress of Russia with the same 
object. On January 9,1793, the representatives of Austria and Prussia 
had an interview with* Lord Grenville. The deli^,. they said, in 
making a reply to Lord Grenville's letter of November IS was duo 
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to the fact that their Goyenunents had been engaged in elaborating 
what Mr. Lecky calls “ a scheme of plunder at ,lea&^ as' ne^aiious as 
any that could be attributed to the Prench demecriwsy/V They were 
now directed to inform hbn that if the war ' i^ 
against France, Austria and Prussia would 
for their expenses—Prussia in a riibe ;o£ lN!)land^ Austria the 
exchange of Bavaria lor Belgium^i !Dbi|i GreurillSj of 

politely , shewing these , |dMsters dow^^ the Foreign 

Office, as might be expeeted, contented himself , wi^ protest 

against the partition of Polimd, aUd suggested compensation 

had better be looked for in ^e territo;ry of France. A few days 
later, Mr. Eden, the Bri;!^ Minister at Berlm^ informed Lord 
Grenville that the &ng of I^usria^^^i^ determined no 

longer to act as a priuripa} in the wsur ^inst FraU^ if the indem¬ 
nification in Polandv were refused him ; wat Austria would also look 
in the same direction, for indemnificariou, improbable that 

the projected exchange of Belgium ^ould oarri^ out; and that 
Russia also had views of aggrandisement on the side of Poland. On 
February 5, before receiving news of the declamtion of war, Grenville 
had another interview with the representatives of Austria and Prussia, 
in which a coalition against France was virtually determined on ; with 
respect to the particular method of indemnification for war expenses he 
expressed Ihe disapprobation of the British Government of the proposal 
affecting Poland. It was, however, hie added, of a nature entirely 
unconnected with the affairs of France, and con^qgjsntily the British 
Government had no interest in opposing its execution by any active 
measures.* 

It is clear, then, from these damning proofs that Pitt entered into a 
ooalition with these Poweite against France, well knowing that^they 
made a condition of it that they should plunder Poland, and that he 
contented himself with a mild protest, with an intimation that he 
would take no active steps against it, and that it would make no 
difierence in his co-operation with- them. Htetust appear to most people 
that Pitt's Government went perilously near to making itself virtually 
a party to the partition of Poland, for it enteied into a coalition with 
these Powers knowing that they fully intended tp take their compen¬ 
sation out of that unfortunate country. What woulA have been the 
effect on public opinion in England if these base proposals had been 
made known ? What would have been Fox's comments on the 
transaction ? What hypocrisy to pretend interest in the maintenance 
of the public law of Euirope while secretly forming a coalition against 
France with the parties to such a vile transaction against an un- 
offianding member of the European confederacy! 

Lord Bosebex|r appears to think that Pitt was justified by all past 

* Grenville to Jlden, Feb. 5, 1793. This and the previous despatches referred to are 
quoted by Mr. Leoky. It appears, however,' that he has hardfy appreciated the full 
effect of them so far as the British Government was concerned. 
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experience in eondnding that the war with France would be a short 
one, that she would be unable to resist the Coalition, and that her 
finances were 14 such^^^^ st^e oi^ ruin as to make a long resistance 
impossifilk Tet^ he was fully warned by Fox, who, 

on the first of 1792'-8, ^id in pFophetic terms: 

Without France ie more formidable than 

‘she has ever b^, . She is mofe formidable from her ftcedom, the accumu¬ 
lating effoi^ 6f wh£^ ani^youd human calculation. All the inhabitants 
of £u]X)pe, who'feel in thecau^ of fr^oxn, hold a sympathy for 

the French, and thejii success/* * 

And later, pn the sazzie subject) he si^ : 

“ It is vain to calculate the nesourcjes of the' Fi'enph at the rate of a com¬ 
mercial proportion. They no expeotat^ froih^any other funds than 

the production Of the soil; wTlm dep^mtion bf their pa]^^ has not 

depressed their affairs; it has Sbt retarded the vi^ur or the celerity of 
their military c^erations; whenever men are willing and resolved to bear 
with hardships, historical eimerienee has provled tWr resources are inexhaust- 
able. Money is in fact a mark or ti^ of the value of labour. In a 
general and comprehensiye view of things, money is not so much the cause 
as the effect of exertion* Great designs are not to be regulated and circum¬ 
scribed by the little rules of vulgar calculation. A nation may be so 
powerful and S9 fertile in invention as to set derangements in finance in 
some measure at defiance.*^ 

Whatever may have been the original object of Pitt in entering 
upon war with France, whatever his justification in his own opinion 
or in that of history, it is <^rtam that, no sooner was he engaged 
in it, and was inijCoalitioh with the great Powers, than his projects 
expanded, and weie no longer confined to the maintenance of treaty 
rights, or to compelling France to withdraw from the territories she 
had conquered, or to thldng measures for the defence of Holland. 
His views were brought ^into line with those of Austria and Prussia; 
he determined, if possible, to destioy the revolutionary Government 
of France, to restore its Bourbon monarchy, and to assist in reducing 
its territory and capturing its colonies. Even before the outbreak of 
the war he advanced the suin of £10,000 from the Secret Service 
Fund to the brothers bf Eouis *XVi, to eiiable them to prosecute 
the^ intrigues at the ©oikrts of foreign Powers,* and contemplated 
with satisfaction Capture by England of the French colonies. 
That Pitt aimed a| Republican Government of France 

and restoriug the iKontlchy^ is apparent from numberless passages 
in his speeches. Even so late as 1798, when the war had been 
waged for six years without^ Sttocess, and when Kapoleon had obtained 
supreme command in France as first Consul, Htt met his overtures 
for peace with the sujggestion that the reStoratioit*of the Monarchy 
should be a condition of ptece. V 

Of the other object, the dismembmng of France, we had no certain 
proofs till lately. But from the recent investigations of M. Sorel in the 
* Grenville to Auoklaiid, Jim IS, 1793.' Heoord Office. 
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arcMves of other coontries it appears that at the Qonferenoe held at 
Antwerp in April 1793-^that is, a few weeks after the oomnienoenaent of 
the war«-*-which was presided over by the ])ake of ¥orkf and where 
all the parties to the Coalii^ were repiesex^ed, the of ; @obarg, 

on behalf of Austria, assniniiig the object the w^. to. % the re¬ 
establishment of the Freiujh Monarchy^ 

that no conquests should be mhde llei^ foUowed 

this curious scene: ■ . 

'‘This proposal of 0(!||srg;|8aid representative of 

Austria] sounded the tocsin qt gener^ mdignetkm to all the other 
members of the CoiifereiK)et Auckland) the British representative, 

saw in it the sign of treaohei^n the part qf Austria, and%is anger was 
so great that he was on the pmt of withdrawiq(|. The Duke of York was 
also hot with rage, and conwered himself aS;i|^m*8ox^ by the 

Austrians. The P^ee of Hasi^ and his ac||h fonowed on the same iinpul>e 
as their allies. Coburg^/frightened by thh stmrm which he had rouseih 
endeavoured to fdlay it. ' &ing in no way ven^d in the mysteries of politic^/ 
he said, * or in the secrets Cabinets, I had thought till now that the 
wish of the Powers in opahtion wss to icrestablish the Monarchy iu 
France, and order and peace in Burope. . . . . I find that I was mistaken. 
J see that every one is thinking only of himself, and hfis much less iu view 
tlie public interest than his own private interests.* .... Lord Auckland 
made it clearly understood that the restoration of order did not interest him 
at all, and announced with much vivacity that the wish of England wsis 
to reduce France * to a veritable political nullity.* . . . , ' Each of the 
Powers in coalition/ he said, 'should seek to make conquests, and to keep them 
when made.* Then addressing Coburg, he added:' Take all the frontier for¬ 
tresses of France on your side, and obtain a good barrier for the Ketherlamis.- 
As to England, 1 will frankly say she wishes to make Conquests, and she 
will keep them.’ ' She desires Dunkirk, and intends also to find her com¬ 
pensation in the colonies of France.The Conference separated in a state of 
irritation against Coburg.” * ' 

Another confident statement of Lord 'Bosebery is that Pitt through¬ 
out the long war was a most unwilling actor in it; that he was 
doggedly in favour of peace, and that it was the fault of France and 
not of England that peace was not made. These statements must 
surprise those who are familiar with the numerous debates raised 
yearly by Pox in the House of Commons in layour of peace, and with 
Pitt’s speeches in reply to them. ^ 

The first debate raised by Fox in thb view wqs just before the 
prorogation of Parliament in June 1793. In t||e short interval from 
the commencement of the war the positifei oil! tilings in the Low 
Countries had been completely chang^. The French had evacuated 
Belgium and no longer threatened Holland. This was dne not so 
much to the successes of Coburg as to the fact that the French troops 
under General Dfimouriez were so reduced by disease that they could 
no longer hold the country, and thqt their high-handed proceedings 
had alienated the people of Belgium and induced them to rise in 

* H. Sorel quotes as authority for this the report of Starhemberg to Thugut of 
April 12, a&d that of Coburg to the Emperor, of the same date. ** L*£arope ot la 
Bevolution FranQaise,” vob iii. p. 366. ' 
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arms agdbifit tihe Ft^ncli. The occaeidn seemed to Pox to be a 
^voorable one . $>r with France. In meking a 

motijmiix> this hi pointed bat that all, the objects for whidi the 
war had been had already been att^ f 

** As to was at the ioaoment safe from attack from Franoe; 

but whether ^ ;i^e^ be secvuM by our pursuing th^ war in 

conjunction was a matter of doubt in his mind. 

Are we to treat with itspr^nt state ? Tes. With him or them, 

be he or they what they itiay, we ought to treat now, as we must ultimately 
do. If we were detmi^a^ not ta make pmoe ^h the French until they 
had a form of goveimment which we'4ppnovei-^hai amount to saying 
we wo^d dictate to them a form of govei^^ent^ and if that had been 
avowedat the beginning to the ^ouse, he was confident not have 

adopted the war at all.” ■■ ■ '" '-m 

How did Mr. Fitt meet th^ arguments ? He denoun^d them as 
preposterous and impolitic^ # 

*'Tbe question [he saidj k, whether Engltthd should, in 'Tiew of the 
present position of the belligerent Powers, risk more by vigorously persisting 
in the war till it has attained its object, or abandon it without reparation 
or security. The best security would be in the end of this wild ungovernable 
system in Franoe from which have resulted those injuries against which it is 
necessary to guard. Such security could only be obtained in one of three modes: 
(1) that tliese principles shall no longer predominate; (2) that those now 
engaged in them shall be brought to see tliat they are impracticable; 
(3) that the issue of the |»r 0 Sent war should be such as, by weal^iung their 
power of attack, ehould strength^ English power of resistance.” 

So favourable an ppportunil^ did not occur again till after 
twenty-two years of almost constant war. For the moment things 
went well with the OoaliUon. Ihe Austrian and British troops 
invaded France and captured Valenciennes; General Dumouriez 
proved to be a traitor, deserted his artfy, and went over to the 
Allies; the Prussians captnrod Mayence and threatened the eastern 
fiontier of Fraxme ; Lord id:ood was admitted to Toulon by the 
Boyalists of thi South. But just as the first invasion of Franoe by 
Austria and Prussia was l^e cause of the deposition and execution of 
Louis XVI. and the September massacres, so this [^ond invasion, 
and the fears engeiidm?ed by treacheries and civil war, undoubtedly 
gave rise to the Eeij^ of Tewro^ in Paris, and to the horrors perpe¬ 
trated at Lyons, elsewhere. Pitt became more and 

more infected witii ^e views of Burke, and the belief that it was the 
duty of Englaifd to lead a crtlside 'against France on behalf of civil 
society in Eazpl». Theie is an interesting conversation with him 
about this' time reported by M. de Narbonne, an exiled Minister of 
France, not 9!siimigrL Convention” siud Fittj 7‘ia ruined. 

Paris is the receptacle of criminals engaged in decimating a herd of 
slaves. . . • . It is a question of life or death for civilisatien. 
For the safety of Enxope and di civil aooieiy we must mi^e up 
our minds to a long war, to a war which win end only with the 
extinction of the evlL” Do not speak,*’ replied Narbonne, of 
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an implacable war* Tlie Imiioar of France is still to be found in the 
oamps of the Eepnblic. . . . . ^Take care Sliest yon unite all th^ 
whom yon confound in a common hatred, Jlnmw bnt one thing of 
Fiance at this moment; it isy that the render 

her invincible, and that henei^vl&o 

the name of liberty, she is paa^atel^ite^ of her 

territory.”* . 

Fox and Narbonne were light in their pretdjjetan^ iThe immensity 
of the peril, the very gtongth of the Coalii^tt]; ronsed France to 
incredible exertions. Her attain me as. thong^ % ms^c from the 
soil. They defeated 

Belgium was again invaded, the Bin^s^ tcoppa were defeated and 
driven through Hollelud^ W^h c^xied^ iros to the French; the 
Austrians and Prixiaia^ wm reprdse||$ Toulon was recaptured; 
rebellion was every w^^ltfoririy 

Meanwhile Bnsria and Prussia had carried out ^eir infamous 
designs on Poland, and had efibcted the operation known as the 
second partition of that coun^. Austria for the moment had been 
induced ito forego its share in the plunder, and looked for itscompensa^ 
tion for the war out of conquests from France. Prussia, having obtained 
part of its price for joining the Coalition, was already very lukewarm, 
and was on the point of making peace vrith th# Government in Paris, 
regardless of the system of terror adopted thmrew It tras only induced 
to give up these negotiations and to renew terms with the Coalition 
by the heavy subsidies offered by England, and ly the hope of yet 
another slice of Poland. We now^ know that Thugut, the Austrian 
Prime Minister, warned Lord Grenville that ail the King of Prussia 
wanted, was not to crush tl!li Revolution, but to conquer Poland with¬ 
out the loss of a man, and in reward ^ receive from England a 
pension of a million and a half per annum.t In point of fact the 
King of Prussia withdrew from the Rhine a large plrt of the force 
which was paid for out of the English subsidy, and employed it in 
Poland. ^ " 

In April 1795 Prussia made terms s^arately with France and re¬ 
tired from the Coalition, and occupied itself With the third and last 
partition of Poland, in which Austria i^fmsenied to take its share. 
Spain also had b^n defeated by France, axi^ was finally forced 
to make terms. Of the Coalition there remained; only England 
and Austria, and the latter was only restridned making peace 
by the persistent entreaties of the British Goveniin^t backed up by an 
enormous Bnbsidy. So little justified, then, is Lo^ Rosebery’s state* 
ment that Pitt was the unwilling head the Goalithm against France; 
the veiy opposite was the fact. Without his exertions the Coalition 
must have been early brought to an end. , 

♦ Villeisain, ** Souvimiii/’ L p, 62. 

f " Court and Cabinet of George III./’ii. 292. 
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In England tliere Was a growing feeling in laTonr of peacoi and 
against continuation ^ a war there was no longei* any hope 
orsudOessw: Again and again in h^h Houses of Parliainent in this 
eesaion did Tl^hesfoiroe, Lansdowne, and others ui§e 

the exp^ljisHQii^pi^ Eepublic and -making 

peace. Again and^ ag^ £d Pitt and tAe argue that it Was 

impossible to treat with th^ existing Qoreimient '■ t 

Until another. the place [he said} of that now existing, he 

could not think l^iwlf authorsBed in rensoil to enter into any negotiation 
with those who hdd the reu^s of government there. The very principles on 
which the French Government was founded were such thatto aclmowl^ge it, 
whichinust be done in the case of a treaty, was to confess all other Govern¬ 
ments founded on iuju^ce! !k peace built on such grounds Would be not 
only a disgrace, but fatal to pur owA undermining its prin¬ 

ciple and empowering its many domes^ jimmies tp represent it as inequity 
able and opprobrious. Such a peace would be iwo^ than war. He still 
hugged the idea that there would be a risM in France in favour of 
England. He quoted tht prod^d^u^ by confiscation. Bid 

not these evince the eitbr of those who m the inconsiderable 
quantity of adherent to monarchy. These to a man the friends of 
England, and wanted only so occasion to declare themselves ready to second 
our efforts in their cause. Would it be wise policy to deprive ourselves of 
the good wishes and co-operation of the multitudes which no terror or 
barbarities had been able to reduce to submission.”*^ 

One fails to see in theim many other speeches of this period 
any dogged dedire for paape, pr any statesmanlike appreciation of the 
condition of France, or of her resources, or any perception of the 
elementary principle whioh was continually being enforced by Fox 
as the only one whifji should guide a State in dealing with another, 
namely, the recognition dE a de fcSsto Grovernment, no matter what it 
might be; ax^ s6 this^^ useless war went on. 

It was not till 1796 that Pit^ consented to negotiate with France, 
and made overtures through Mr. Wickham at Basle, and later through 
Lord Malmesbuiy at Paris; but in b<>th case^he insisted on terms 
which it was impossible to conceive that France at that time would 
admit—namely, the evacuation of Belgium and the restoration of the 
Prince of Orange as Stoilholder of Holland. Austria was ready 
to give up Belgium, bnt, at^^^ ind;ance of England and to its own 
great loss, was peiniiii^d^^^ war. In the following year 

(1797) the French, updev attacked the Austrians in their 

Italian provinces, thoroughly defeated them, and compelled them to 
sue for peace.* ol Campo Fcrmio, by which 

Austria ceded Belgium to £^nce, gave up Lombatdy to a Cisalpine 
republic under Frehoh pri^acitw aiid took ii» compensatiQn out of 
the possessions of the BepuMic of ycnice, which was then finally 
extingaishecL The operation was not disrimilar to the partition of 
Poland. An unoffending neutnd fitate, in no way a party to the 
* 1796, p 185* 
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quarrel, was sacrificed as a means of providing compeniMtiDB for on<» 
of the parties to the war. Engird was thns left alone in the war 

r i France. It was then felt by xnost peopleviftat nothing could now 
achieved by continuing it. Fi^ce the' 

Continent, England on the eea. NegotmtionS'^^C^ 
at lille. Pitt no longer V insisted on the evacuaticai of Belgium nor 
on the claim of the Prince of Orange f baok: 

to France all the numerous ^tc^es #hiq^ it; he 

desired, however, to retain m colony of Ceylon: and Cape of Good 
Hope, both of which had be^ t^en from Holland | and Trinidad, which 
had been taken from Spelh; 51e Freneh^Go^himent reftised, on the 
ground that it was und^ en^gcmentl to its allies, and could not sur¬ 
render their possessions. Lord Malmesbury 

to reply to the Fi^nch Comntissioners on this point “the pretence 
set up by Fmiee—^xiaaillly, that her treaties wi^^ Spain and Holland 
were obstacles to the proposal of the BritSh (^vernment—was in¬ 
contestably frivolous and illusory, it being perfectly notbrious that 
both Spain and Holland were compelled by France to engage in the 
war greatly against their own wishes.'* In other words, we were to 
take our compensation for the war out of Holland, on whose behalf 
we had originally gone to war, and out of Spain, who was originally 
our ally in the Coalition, and both of which countries we admitted 
were compelled by France against their will to join in war against us f 
The proposal had a strong flavour of the transactions in respect of 
Poland and Venice. Pitt’s subsequent speeches make it very doubtful 
whether he was really in earnest in this nejgotiation. His proposals, 
however, were rejected by the French Government oi^ the ground that 
it could not get the assent of Holland and Spiin to the surrender of 
their colonies. 

In the spring of 1799 another Coalition was formed by Pitt againsiJ 
France, this time of Austria and Eussia; again Pitt gave way to the 
King, and consented to send the incompetent Duke of York to Holland 
in command of a British army, and again the Duke was beaten and 
forced to evacuate the country. Bonapaite returned to the scene 
from Egypt, and was made virtuid IHctitor UZ^er the name of First 
Consul. One of his first acts was tO' of peace to 

England. Lord Rosebery has rightly oondeihied the haughty and 
insolent tone of Grenville’s reply, in which this overture was rejected, 
and the First Consul was'told that “the best and most natural pledge 
of the reality and permanence ^ his professions in favour of peace 
would be the restoration of wat line of princes which had for 
so many centuries maintained the French nation in prosperity 
at home, and in consideration and respect abroad.” He attri¬ 
butes the whole blame of this impolitio despatch to Grenville. 
But surely the Prime Minister must have approved and sanctioned it, 
if he did not write it, as the style of the letter, which is much more 
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in the hand of Pitt than of Grenville, seems to indioate. Pitt jqsti- 
fied his action in, the B^use of Gommons on the plea that it was im¬ 
possible to ne^tiate wiU^i Bonaparte so , B after his eleedon as Pirst 

Gonsnl, and thabit Lord Bosebery has quotid 

the sarcastic comments of Fox upon this paus^. It is the only reference 
he mak^ to; his years of opposition to 

the war. ; ■' 

It seems pre^ibte that Pitt's r^l reason for ref using to negotiate 
with the WhaljaA formed the new Coalition 

from which he expected r unwilling to forego 

the pSospect of reducing the power of Prance, Whatever, however, 
his hopes they were soon dis4pated. Busi4a^ ih the middle of 1000 with¬ 
drew from alliance with Bnglaad, mid Join^ armed neutrality 

of the Northern Powers, for the purpose of r^feting the high-handed 
assertion of the rights of belligerencgr hy Britain. \ 

Austria, to whom le^e sul^dies h^ be^ again granted by the 
British Goveinmentj i^^ was supported by Bavarian and Wurtem- 

berg troops in the pay England, was no more fortunate in the cam¬ 
paign of this year ^aa in so many others, Napoleon crossed the Alps 
and defeated, its army in Italy at Marengo, while General Moreau, 
crossing the Bhine, carried the war into the heart of the Empire, and 
succeeded in penetrating to within fifty miles of Vienna. The Emperor 
was compelled again to sue for peace without concert with his English 
ally, and came to terms with France in the treaty of Luneville. 
England was again left alone to fight with France, and all IWs plans 
and hopes for reducing the power of France in Europe were dissipated 
and destroyed. 

Shortly after this Mr. Pitt rerigned office on the refusal of the King 
to consent to a measure for Cathqp.o emancipation/ Most people at the 
time believed that this was not thfbnly cause of Pitt’s retirement, and 
possibly not the real cause ; they thought that he had equally in view 
the necessity of coming to terms with France, and either felt that this 
could best be effected by some other Minister than himself, or knew that 
his Government would break up in the attempt to make peace. Nothing 
has appeared in the ^vate memoim correspondence of Pitt and 
Other Ministers to su'J^pml; this view. It is, however, certain from the 
subsequent conduit of his |olileague8, that peace could not have been 
effected without breaking up riie Cabinet, for when, a few months later, 
terms were made with France by Mr. Addington’s Government, with 
the full support of Htt, Aey were vehemently denounced in Par¬ 
liament by his former coUeagues, It has nqt unfrequently happened 
that a Prime Minister lias elected to falbon a questioq which he would 
otherwise not consider vital, well knowing that another and more serious 
question was looming in* the near future on which his Cabinet would 
certainly break up. 

Meanwhile his successors carried on the hopeless waft*. England 
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mi 

jBiood alone a^inst France. It was supreme at sea. It liad captured 
nearly all the colonies o£ France and its allies. It had taken 
It bad driven the French mt of Egypt. On ^ ^ Edrope, 

bow^ever, Fiance was all«powerful) and there appe^^ no hope 

whatever of achieving any Of i(he objeotS for had been 

entered upon, or of coin^^^ng Fiance to old 

bouhdarieSj ^stdl less dt rest^^ v . 

Under these rircnmttanees Govdiimment thought 

it wise to come to terms peace with ProntSO, The negotiations took 
place at Amiens. By the treaty ^n determine on England agreed 
to restore to France cmd hmr idlies ^allposE^^ cdpnies occupied 
by English forces or oa^red durifig^ war» with the exception of 
Ceylon and Trinida®. Cape of Good Hope and Surinam were 
given back to HoUaiifl ; 3^^ Spain ; Malta was 

to be restored to the Slights of the Order of St. John; Egypt was 
to be given up to the j MariJinique/Tobago, Ckw Pondi¬ 
cherry, St. Pierre, and Miquelon to France^ who was also to be allowed 
to resome her micient rights of fishery in i^e^oundland. France was 
to evacuate Naples and the Roman territory. 

When Parliament met at the end of October 1801, this treaty was 
vehemently assailed and denounced by Mr. Pitt’s former colleagues— 
Lord Grenville, Lord Spencer, Lord Fitawilliam in the Lords; and 
Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Grenville in the Commons. No one of the 
objects, they said, for which we had so long warred had been 
obtained. The terms were disadvantageous to the country, and were 
fraught with national degradation. 

Pitt warmly supported the treaty : 

** He had tlie misfortune (be said] to differ from those with whom he had 
bw long united in ties of friendship and political opinion. The question 
of peace or war was now merely die of terms. After the continental 
-tUianco had been dissolved nothing remained for us but to procure just and 
honourable conditions for oiir^lves and the few allies who had not deserted 
^is. As to the Government of France, his opinion of the past remained 
tnialtored. This country was at first called op to resist an attack against 
iiill existing Governments; its object was security. He must confess that 
Ifer Majesty’s then Minister’s thought that the dissolution of the Revolu¬ 
tionary Government was the best means of bhtaisiu^ this security; he then 
thought that the restoration of the Monarchy would be a happy thing for 
France and for Europe; he thought so stilb ^d he Should confess that to his 
dying day he should regi et the disapp^tlhent of his hopes. He would 
liave been happy to have put together the fragments of that venerable 
edifice which had been so cruelly scattered ; but when that object bewone 
nnattainable, he must take that which was within his roach. They had 
sturvived the ravages of Jacobinism. Th«^ had lived long enough to see it 
lose much of its virulence and stripped of those delusive colours, ^ At other 
times we might liave thought of driving France within her ancient limits; 
hut now that evety hope of success in such a pian had vanished, it became 
right to consider the actual porition of the tWo countries. To remain 
obstinate after drcumstances had changed would be the most fatal of errors.” 
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^ Fo3t also'gate a moi^ eor^d asserit to the Maty; 

As to a gloxious peaee, no peace conld be glonoug but the peace 
vhich folbws a i^oidoiie that was a description inapplicable to the 

ate war, . in pmciple^ . . . . France and 

England w^re position produce much inoi- 

;>re8sion'oh the othieir. In afiecidptance. In 

ihe colonies we had done evi^y&ing^^^W do. Aa far as the 

object of thf itli^ u^as M was te 

sim a zecomn^dfd^ of peace that this object had failed. .... The 
aegotiation at Faria had brokeh off on acoount of ^e extravagant terms we 
}hen demanded; and on the failure of that at LiEei Ht^ that • 

le trembled lest it should succeed, and employed it <mly to his schemes 
)f hhance.* ^. We might when Bonaparte 

nade overtures of peace. It was then saM li£r.;F^ 

We did pause, and that pause cost us, beiides, the liy^ of .thousands and 
seventy-five millions of mbney. Idr.Pitt'li paiise had cost more than the 
dctories of the Duke of Marlborough and M . . . . The expe* 
nence ^ the first Coalition^ ought to havNs Minister to place 

:oo mucn reliance on a secimd. , . ; . lt#UBt be allowed that the excessiv© 
iggraudisement of FVanco w^ not the effect of the peace, but of the war.” 

Thus ended the long odN^versy on the policy of peace or war with 
bVance bebyreen the two master-spirits of the House of Commons. With 
which of them must rest the verdid; of history ? Which of them 
showed insight of events as they oocurred, and prescience as to the 
future, or applied sound priheiple and good judgment to the problems 
which England had to face ? Few persons, I think, who take the 
trouble to read Fox's many md eloquent speeches through this long 
period; his powerful promts against the war at its inception; his 
frequent appeals for peace duriiig the continuance of hostilities; his 
exposures of the fallacies, political and financial, on which the war 
policy was founded; his ^predictions as to the result of it; and bis 
condemnation of the proceedings ijbi restraint of freedom of speech and 
other constitutimial rights, by which it was thought necessary to 
support the Government at home ; and who compares them with the 
defences of Pitt, can doubt that the vprdiot must ultimately and 
permanently rest with Fox. 

It will be said that yw was inevitable^ But no war is inevitable 
until everything has dqne to avoid or to bring it to an end > 

when it has commenced, li k dear that there were parties in 
the Government pi Sknpoe « the Convention, as there were 
probably also two parties in the British Cabinet : the on© eager for 
war, the other d^roue of peace. It is equally oleair that the litter 
party pTevailed in France, to far as England was concerned, up to Ihe 
period when Ghauvelin wa» expelled from England, (hi the English 
side of the Channel tto War party in the. Cafomet prevmled, in spite 
of what may have been Htt’s private views/ at every stage and step 

* I have been unable to find the passage referred to in Pittas speech. But Fcx 
spoke in the presence of Pitt, who does not appear to have denied the statement. 
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from the commencement of the controversy. With the knowledge 
we now have of facts, which must have been* known to Pitt and his 
Government—^the unwIHinghess of the Pnhih p 60 |>te % to wan, 
their friendly feeling ^ Fraiu^ a^ the of 

Austria and Prassia, ahd espechdly their aeahdi^j^ against 

Polan4^—it drnot difficult conclude th^ the to 

and statesmanlike course have been ^ 
of the French Government in Ian.19,1793, as 

to their intentions with respect to BpUaxd and Bdgiuihi and as to the 
meaning of their propag^n^t decr^, and to treat the Bchddt question 
as one of minor impmtaneey hi absence of a^y demand 

from the Dutch. 

No one better tiian Pitt qonld have used the materials in his 
possession with the object of persuading the people of England that 
war with such allies, and^ euch a cause as that ff the 

Scheldt}, would be unwise and w Xhat he did not do so is 

one among other reasons for concluding thU the Scheldt affair was 
the pretext and not the real cause of war, liiat war was decided for 
other motives of a mixed character—dread of the aggrandisement of 
France, hatred of its Revolutionary Government, fSar of its pro- 
pagandism, the belief that the existing institations of England could 
only be secured by war, and the hope of reducing the power of France 
by conquest. 

All these motives make themselves apparent in Pitt's speeches 
after the commencement of the war; and it is difficult to believe 
that they did not materially affect his judgment in favour of war 
before its outbreak. They explain also his unwillingness to make 
peace at seasons and on terms whep it wa| possible to do so; his 
insistence on war whenever he could by entreaty or by money secure 
a powerful ally in Europe; his willingness t6 make peace only when 
England was left alone without an ally, and without the slightest 
prospect of success. 

Space will not permit reference to other Matters* in Lord 
Rosebery's narrative. If undue length may appear tp have been 
devoted to that portion of it relating to Pill’s pqUcy^ in embarking 
on the Great War, and in persisting in it thrm^gh so many years, 
it has not been merely because it was impondble to controvert 
its conclusions without going over a somewhat wide range, but 
becauie it was desired to contrast the views of Pitt and Fox in the 
greatest controversy on foreign aflyrs which has ever occurred in 
this country-—one which is not merely of past interest, but is pregnant 
with lessons for the future, and the right underetandiiig of which is 
essential, if we are to avoid similar complications, coalitions, and 
failures in the future. 

A Foxite. 



THE siiTH; JEW. 


T HE«Ck>?«mo]r of ——one ol* ^ - oblest admimstntors in tho 
Btissiaa Bemco/rec^tlj reported to bis euperiors in St. Peters- 

bnrg, that “the greatestferent in sodlal life here—t.e., at-, is 

tendency which is showing itself more and more among the Israelite 

population to quit the country.” General-goes on to say that 

this passion for flitting lately developed among the Jews in his pro¬ 
vince deserves the attention of the Government, and, so tar from bring 
checked, must be sthunlated if need be, by the employment of certain 
Jewish funds, pro||ded, it is true, for other purposes, bat which are 
under the controi of the 6ovemi|ent. This desire to emigrate, 
referred to by the Gcweiitor of —is planted in the minds of the 
Hebrew population of Bnsria by the system of repression, suspicion, 
and disl&e, under winch th^ live; and it cannot fail to create in 
their new homes serious and lar-reaebiig consequences, in whatever 
country those homes may be found. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes did not cause more general 
movement or lead to more rapid changes in England thw the May 


wUl bring about in lands. What may be the e&ect of these 
changesmust depep^ i^ l^e moral, intellectnal, and physical rimracter- 
istics of the emigrrii|^. If tho Jow be essentially a pararite—one who 
lives by esplriting tie vices to whom emstenoe is impossible 

when away from tha biggflng of the market, the rnsthng of bank notes 
and the (linking of orin,ti(^J^e is not raiy a bad cirisen for Russia, 
but he is equaliy ineRglble ftw^ settlement in North or Sjuth America, 
or in any other pmtian of this planet to which he may hope to wend 
his way. There is no Mctipe from this position. If the indictmmit 
brought against the Rnsrian Jew, by Madame Norideoff and her school 
can be seriously at^ effectively maintriiled, then the quicker Ruatian 
tiribnlatioDB make an end of Israel the better for the rest of the in- 
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liabitots of the civilised world. Nor should Bassia act cdone in tfaie 
xoatter. If theA he a seriotis danger of and the Unit^ 

States being devonred by a locuBt-swfunn of vicionB and mercenary 
Israelites, it is high titne for iali^ he 

np and doing, to smite hip and thigh at the scftfeteiMiv-^ and to 
join Holy Bipsia in her romantic relij^ns eadear^m^ to combine 
the preservation of her n,atj 0 naH%^ whh ipver^ ^rCihe Ornoifizi^^ 
of onr Liord, and thus dlspl^ to the Jews the practical te^hings of 
our common Christianity; 

What are the facts of ^ case ? Almost without esiception, the 
Press throughout Eui^e. xs^in Jewish hands, and is largely produced 
from Jewish brains. Intemafhmal oapdve to Jewish energy 

and skill. In England^ the faH of the Barii^B has lef^ 
supremacy of the house of Bothaohild, not wholly to its advantage, 
unchallenged and In other walks of life, wherever 

material comfort and peirsonai^ side% can attained by niznfa)# brain, 
doft huger, or quick imagination, the Jew is found to take the highest 
place. Medicine, law, Surgery, politics, jounnalism, music and art, are 
being more and more captained by mm of the Jewish race ; and it is 
certain that the process is not on the wane. Prizefighting and war 
have been largely left to the Gentiles, although Mendoza and BendorflT 
are names of celebrated Jewish pugilists that will occur to all. Three 
Bussian Generals have described to me the dauntless courage of 
Hebrew soldiers at; the Schipka Pass. In one ^stance a call for 
twenty-five men to engage in a forlorn hope was answered by thirteen 
Jewish soldiers. Is this intellectual pri»eminence of the Jews 
to be regretted ? The answer depends on the circumstaiices and 
environment of the questioner. The stupid and self-indulgent, easily 
passed in the race of life byiplever men, naturally join the ranks of 
anti-Semites. But there is another class of Jew-haters who cannot be so 
easily dismissed. Men like M. PobiedonostsseiF, who hold that it is better 
to lose a limb or an eye than enter whole into hell fire, cannot be justly 
accused of personal motives. To such men as the Procureur of the 
Holy Synod, the evils of these later days are inseparable from tlie grow¬ 
ing worship of material comfort. M. Pobiedonm^eff is a rock against 
which the waves of. materialism beat ih vatu, ^iwiiahed may be the 
national faith of England, of France, of Italyr but, sfd^^ by 

the Czar and bis orthodox servants, the fcdth of ilui^ no 

preventable danger from the cult of thckG^lden Calf. Bussia is honest 
in this matter and is under no illusicra. She does not pretend to 
love the Jew, who is believed to be the most ardent worshipper of the 
Golden Gaif, or to chasten him for his sours good^ as the Holy In- 
f^quisition smote and racked the faithless children of the Church in tho 
^ys of yore. But she considers his faith an insult to her Church, 
his presence a uienace to her unity, and his scheme of life an oi^trage 
to her national pride. 
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^'T1i 6 main object pursuied by tibe governing cli^ses in repressing 
the Jew in Bnssia is self-defence. Rnsdailb hold that the 

bright Jewish intelleoi^ if allowed play, wouM ocmtaiQiiiate 
the whok 'Emplire wiiMn a sho^^^.^ of time. It has been 
calculated repressive kiH cf Eussia weie repeaM, 

and the Je^ s^wed access to any and evay post in tim sem^ of 
the Empii^, years jpirould not before eveiy post worth 

having ontidde the army and navy would be dlled by an official of 
the Hebrew faith. I believe the staten^nt to be little if at all 
exaggerated.' 

li behoves those who write about Eusma ito^ that what 

they write is true. EnWa is mii^inanimQtts. She contradicts 
nothing. *She subsidises no reptile Pr 0 s% and if she be defended 
at all it is by agents who ^^caa be disavc^ed; Silent under such 
attacks as those of Mr. Kehhan and the wrifer who uses the name of 
Lanin, Eussia appeals from the present to the future to justify her in 
the policy she adopta Oemfident of vindication by posterity, Eussia 
magnanimously ignores those who regard her ccmduct to the Jewish 
race as acme! revival of Middle Age barbarities, in harmony with 
her simple Constitution and her lagging Calendar. If taxed with the 
assassination of the spirit of a whole race, she is conscious of being 
animated by the holiest of motives, and believes herself justified by 
the logic of facte* But she is silent. It is not an attack on Jews 
as such by which the May laws were justified, but on materialism 
itself, A race notoriously sober and naturally spiritual-minded, as 
the Russians are, needs to be pre&rved in the integrity of their faith 
and in the purity of theii: high calling. To shrink from necessary 
memwarcs of restriotion would be, they argue, sheer desertiion of prin¬ 
ciple and of dnty, and a display of base opportunism worthy only of 
the worshippers of the Gold^ Chlf. ^ 

If M. Pobiedoaostzeff bravely defends the Eastern Church against 
Jewish materialism on grounds of religion, it is impossible to deny 
that he is supported on ciher grounds by the main body of 
“ tohinovniks ” throughent the Empire. ** Zes enmmis de Christ ” do 
not present to the avi6raj0%i3ssian official, perhaps, the embodiment of 
materialistic imd offorces in the sense in which they 
are so regarded ly the Holy %nod. But every official feels that if 
the barrier now planed against Jewidi freedom to pursue any career in 
the Empire were, removed, li^iace would shortly be in danger. Boi^ 
himBfelf, he dreads lipFintellectual stra with the Jew on 
equal terms, intellecfeasilly the average Jew towers above the average 
ESssian, as physically the^ Russian often towers above the Jew. 
Intellectual jealousy and fear of superse^on Supply the eiE^tiye 
forces to anti-Semitic prejudice in Eussp. In point of fact religious 
antipathy has but little part in the measnies directed against Russians 
of the Hebrew faith. As in Egypt, the children of Israel are fruitful 
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mS was exceeding, miglily,’* and the Empetor feima, as Pluuraoh 
feared, that the ^and will be fall of theiii^; and as 4ie Egyptian 
^ tchinovnik ” afflicted their Jewish aneestdxs n^th buidans, so iM>t pnly 
do the Eussian taskmasters stajj^y folbw their 
bnt Israel maltiplies and their 

forefisthers oii the banks of the NOe. Hbw aS; thenj l&eir service is 
with rigour, and as the treasure^mties Pithc^ and were built 

by them for Pharaoh, sb tbe^^ 6 of Eossian commerce in Moscow 

and Kieff is miunly dab l%je^h effort and to Jewidi skill. 

Although the stotistk^ to give of the actual position of 

the Jewish people m Ettoda bem officiid sourehs, they have 

never, so far as I know, been tvaili^ the English or the Eussian 
public. I am indebted to the researches of MM. OuleiKoff and 
Sonbotin for the opi^rtliJ^tF <^f setting forth in a concise fonn the 
existing economic and of the Jews in Eussia bn the 

general population of the Empire. 

The^ following table, compiled not from Jewish but from offlcial 
eources, shows the relative condition of the population in the fifteen 
provinces constituting ihe Pale of Settlement, the twelve provinces 
adjacent to the Pale, the twenty-three remaining provinces, and tlfe 
whole of Eussia, respectively: 


fifteen 
Jewish 
ProTinceB. 
The PaIp. 


Twelve 

Adjacent 

Proyiuees. 


Twnitr.three 

other 

Provinces. 


The annual mortality per 
1000 inhabitants for the 
period 1867-85 . , . ., 
Annual increase of popular 
tion 1867-83 ..... 
Arrears of land tax from^ 
peasant proprietors in 
1882—the last year of 
officialretarns . . . .) 

Number of cattle per 1000\ ’ 
dessiatines *' of arable land [ i 
1883 (no later returns j : 
published) . . . . . .) j 

Increase of horses in 14 years I 

1874-88 .i 

Ditto cattle ditto .... 
Capital owned by vills^^e 
communities per 1000 
peasants, 1887 . . . . 

Consumption of alcohol per 
100 inhabitants, W88 . 

Deaths from drunkenness in 
1887 per million inhabi* 

tants . .. 

Houses of ill-fame, per! i 
i00,000 of town jjopulation i 
Incendiary fires (per 1000] 
fires) for 1883-87 . . . I ’i 

Commercial licences per). 
1000 inhabitants, 1887 . j ' 


. 36-6 

! 172 percent.| 

117 percent 

639 

116 per cent. 
26 per cent. 

681 roubles 
30-6 vedrof 
120 


40 ? 

r47 per cent.] 
26'6lercent.i 


57-0 

7-0 

is 


f 


411 

No returns 
44*3 per cent. 


480 I 641 

11 per celit. 6 per cent. 
11 per o^t. 27 per cent. 

403 roubles f No retaros 

i 

^S'^yedro \ 27’2 vedro 
77^ 

80-0 
110 


10 ^^ 

160 

10*2 


17-3 

I 


i 

No returns i 

j 

1*28 per ^nt.i 

i 

27 per cent. | 

! 

639 

27 per cent. 
19 percent. 

621 roubles 
28 0 vedro 
60*0 

77*0 ^ 
11*0 


* The dessiatine = 2 *69972 English acres. • f The vedro = 2*707 imperial gallons. 










THE tRUm ABOVT THB*RUSSIAN JEW. m 


■ ■ ■ Space. ’ 

Jews may , . 012jOGO^^aquare versts, or 19 .par ent. 

Jews are ^ „ „ 81 „ 

Si^ria, the Oaacs#us, and Asia Minor. 

The number ik B||ncuiWral Jews is 64,000. 

^ OOMMEBCaS.^ ■ 

le the Jewh^ Pale, or the 15 Provinces. 

The number of Jewish mei^ani» 

was in 1886 « . . . ; 11,468, or 55 cent. 

The capital employed by Jewish 

. merchants was in 1886 . ^ 437,000,000 roubles, or 47*1 per cent. 

Average tuinov^ per Jewish mer< 

client . . . . ^ 38,000 roubles. 

Average turnover per Qentile mer- Ja 

chant* . . ,r . . 53,600 roum^. 

N-o. of Jewish traders per 10,000 
Jews . . . . . 34*1. 

No. of Gentile traders per 10,000 

Gentiles (excluding pea^sants) . 18’8. 

Jewish retail traders in 1884 . 60,729, or 67 per cent. 

In the hands of the Jews in 1886— 

Brandy distilleries , , . 2*5 per 1000, or 55 per cent. 

„ stores , . .1*8 „ „ 89 „ 

„ retail establishments .37*7 
Number of Jew manufactories in 

1886. . . . . . 1460, or 31 per cent. 

Yalue of their manufactures in 1886 47,300,000 roubles, or 16 per cent. 
Average value of products per Jew 

manufactories . . , . 32,000 roubles. 

Annual value of products per Gentile 
muilufactories . . . . 78,000 roubles. 

Number of Jew artisans, 1886 , 293,000 

X»and leased by Jews, 1885 . H;; 1,993,000 dessiatines, or 4*14 per cent. 

Obiiunal Statistics. 

In bU Russia, the average number of Jewg and non-Jews convicted of 
crime for the period 1875-85, per annum, was as follows: 

Jews (per 100,000 Jews) . . . . . 259 

Non-Jews {ji^ 100,000 non-Jews). . . , 426 

The proportion of Jew convidied of political 
crime was, for the years 1881-85 . . . 13 per cent, of the whole, 

and for 1886-1887 . , . . . 14 per cent, of the whole. 

Those who will take^he troal^ to study the foregoing statistics will 
discover that the popular of the evil effects of eTewish inOueuce 

in Russia is nearly destitute of foundation. It must be borne in mind 
thaC tbe figures given are in each case taken from ojEcial sources, and 
it is justifiably surmised that the reason why government has ceased 
publLshing statistics is because the evidence is so manifestly in favour 
of the Jews, that the coarse no# adopted of making their lives bitter 
with hard bondage acquires no warrant from tibe statistical facts. 
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The piincipal charge against the Knssian Jew consiats in th& 
allegation that he thrives only by exploiting -the vices of others. In 
regard to the consumption alcolml it wOl ;see%&i^wliile the 
inhabitants of the Pale consMte a smalt 

the dwellers in the provinces by 

drink are at the ratevof but one qaiOlar 6f the whole of 

Russia^ and this nbtwithstandiiig ini^ Smn half the 

distnieries are in Jewish hands# The Cp^ the Pale 

is ^wn by the oomj^aiiste of the 

Ghetto of Russia. It the fif^n provinces cannot boast 

the white flower of a blaihtfeBS no reason to shrink 

from comparison with #0 ^h^^ regions of the Holy Empire. 

Tn^ndiarism jrtoniirfn^My charged agisinst the JeWs as a character* 
istic and habitual crime. 1 have been told byhigh officnds, not once 
but a dozen times, tibtt feaudulent insurance obtained by arson is 
enormously prevalent among the Jewish population, and that, as 
contrasted with the general body of the people^ the former hold the 
field in this form of crime. Here again the oflieial figures acquit the 
Jews of this charge, and raise them on a moral pedestal above their 
fellow subjects. 

The arrears of land tax were conspicuously less in the Pale at the 
date of the last returns, from which the impression may be drawn 
that Russia would largely benefit by allowing the Jews to reside 
wherever they like without restriction of any kind. It is, I believe; 
no secret that the Minister of Finance, M. Wyshnygradsky, holds 
this opinion; but in Russia, when Orthodoxy and Adam Smith are 
opposed, it is orthodoxy and not economic truth that grins the day. 

Some detailed considerations of the loss to Russia involved a 
complete exodus of Jewish subjects wiU- ihot be out of place. 

. -^V- , Boubles. 

In the first and second Guild of Merdl^ts there are * 

If;,000 Jews who pay annually for permission to 
trade .. . . . . . . , 1,000,000 

For licences , . . . . . - 1,500,000 

„ certificates . . . . , . . 500,000 

„ tfixes on vai'ious enterprises , ... 200,000, 

„ ;J per cent, duty of dividends of Companieik « • 250,000 

Within the Pale drink pays taxes to the amdum of . ( 80,000,000 
„ tobacco „ „ v\ 10,000,000 

„ sugar „ „ >(10,000,000 

Of which aggi'egate amount half falls on the Jews , 50^000,000 

In the twenty-eight Governments, fiileen m Russia, ten in Poland, 
and the three Baltic Provinces, the Jews occupy 400,000 houses, and 
pay as ground rents from 2,500,000 to 3,000,000; roubles. Jews 
pay 6 per cent, ad mlorem on coupons and securities. The merchan¬ 
dise imported by ibem from abroad pays milliOBs of roubles of Crown 
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taxes, and the rent paad by them for, land still Jeaeed feom Oovem- 
ment is from 15,OOO,OQ0 to 20,000,000 ronbles. The meat tax 
<x>me8 to 2)000,0^^^ and passports and other indirect 

<K)ntribnti 0 i;ia | 0 i^^^^^^^^^^ to a large sum. 

Jew« to the 

and the ftom them is largely in excess of the pin- 

pmtion drawn from the r^t of 

From these Sgnres it is elear Jews from 

Bnssia would eanae a direct and immediato aonn^ los^ to the revenue 
of over 100,000,000 roubles. - In ad$tiQn to Ibis, a long series of 
economic disturbances must be taken into a^unt. ^ 

1. The difficulties that^wonld be iuA^UO^ into Bussian trade 
with foreign nations. Already the evictions in Moscow have created 
a state of affairs only to be described as disMtroUs. Many commercial 
firms are tottering to a fall, and others have suf^red mutilation from 
the wholesale expulsion of the middleman. T am told on high 
authority that one reason for the refusal of Government aid to the 
banking house of Gnnzburg, which recently failed, was because a 
precedent would be created which would make it impossible to refuse 
aid to Moscow diouses known to be in a shaky condirion in conse¬ 
quence of the departure of the Jews from that city. 

2. The inevitable shrinkage of banking and exchange trans¬ 
actions. 

3. The introduction of obstacles to the ready disposal of corn and 
othef agricultural products, especially in the twenty-eight provinces, 
which must foUow rfiO disappearance of buyers and middlemmi, who 
industriously buy in small quantities all over the Empire, and, by 
mu|uul competition, raise prices. 

4. The fall in the value of all Russian prodacts, arising from the 
contraction and stagnation blltlic markets. 

5. Fall in the value of all real estate, and in the national funds. 

6. Diminished income of all agricnltural proprietors 

7. The diminished income of peasant population, and the con¬ 
sequent increase in the aireara of Imperial taxes. 

8. The development of commercial monopolies in manufactured 
goods, arising from the extinction of competition, and consequent 
suffering to the artisan and labouring classes. The tyranny of com> 
petition may be bad, but riie tyranny of monopoly is worse. 

9. The closing of new markets for Russian goods, f 

10. The shrinkage of munidipai, provincial, smd ruiil^^^ r^ 

11. |Phe idirinfcage o and steamdiip returns. ^ 

On a moderate esrimate of these conrideiaticms, it k too much 
to say that the money loto to Russia, direct aiid mdfreoti of a general 
exodus of Jews would not be less than 2^00,000,000 roubles, and it 
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is difficult; to understand bow she could in that event continue to 
iMik among the solvent States of the world. 4 . , 

The number of the Jews in Bussia accordmg to th^^ 
rities, is about 5,250,000. The grand total ^ the |K^pulation to-daj 
is estimated at 114,873,008/1^ the evidence to 

the Pahle;|i Commissian, wluoh was kept Secret, but to some of which 
I have had access, the ptoportion of toe Ji^ws in the fijteen 
constitutiug the Pale> and in the town ^ Odessai uniounted to 
12*5 per cent, of toe population. 


In the interior 85 provinces the Jewish 
population before the expulsion^, of 
1890-1 was . . . . . 

In the Polish provinces . . , 

In the Caucasus . 

In the Caspian provinces . . 

In Siberia . . 

In Asia Minor . , ... 


0*12 per cent. 
13*8 

0-12 „ 

0 55 

0*35 „ 

0*10 „ 


averaging over the whole Empire less than 5 |)er cent, of the total 
population. 

Seeing that the Bussian Empire comprises one-seventh of the land 
surface of the globe, and covers with internal waters, an area of 
8,644,100 English square miles, it seems an extravagant compliment 
to the Jewish race, notwithstanding their admitted abilities, to deal 
with them as if they were sufficiently powerful and sufficiently dan¬ 
gerous to the vast dominions of the Czar, to require herding ifi the 
pinfold of the fifteen provinces. . Nor can it be justly alleged that 
the Jewish population is largely increasing. Death and emigration 
keep down their numbers. The opinion of M. Soubotin on^this 
subject is expressed in the following words: “ II est bien pro¬ 
bable que la population juive dans les dernidres dix anuses n’e&fc 
inconsidcrabloment accrue en comparaison avec Fannie 1881.Indeed, 
I'egarded from the standpoint of population, as well as from economic 
and moral considerations, it is difficult for an Englishman to compre¬ 
hend wherein lies the danger of allowing one Jew to dwell among 
eight hundred of the Christian population, or in what way the empire 
is strengtoened by. driving out innocent men, women and children 
daring toe snows of January. 

The cry against the Jews that they are not agriculturists is 
exactly like preferring an accusation against a man for not being 
able to swim, when, at the same time, he is not allowed to approach 
water. UiRier Bussian law, a Jew may not farm, or become a miller, 
or a fisherman ; he may not buy, sell, lease or rent land. He may not 
he a gardener on his own land. Driven by centuries of coercion to 
dwell in towns, and restricted to a few commercial occupations, the 
traditions of the time when Israel was an agricultural theocracy have 
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iJmost faded away« Severed from the soil and estranged from the 
plough, the majority of the rac 9 has b^me incapable of bearing the 
physical strain il%at falls to the bt of the agriculturist* Ohristian 
ammosity- has deterioration. No ccmdiiions of life 

so sweeten and fmrify thb and hard work in 

the open of this proposition is ^demonstrated in the 

complete physidal ohange^to be remarked in the second and third 
generations ^ the handfiil of Jefs who were planted by Alexander I. 
in the colonies of Gherson in the year 1806. Prince DemidoS San* 
Donato says truly that “ the position of the first Jewish settlers, who 
belonged chiefly to the most destitute members of the Jewish communi¬ 
ties, was most deplorable.” * They iVere physically weak, exhadsted by 
privation and travel, and ignorant of agriculture ; and the mortality 
among them was so great that the Governor of Cherson reported in 
1810, that no more Jews must be sent to the province.” The 
experiments dropped in 1810 were resumed in 1834, and again in 
1846 b/the Emperor Nicholas.' 

I have conversed with these colonists. Their old men told me of the 
hardships they had to encounter. The administration was composed 
of retired miUtaiiy men who, for the most part, jeere more occupied 
with their own interests than with the development of the prosperity 
of the colonies. The houses such as they were, being built of green 
bricks, collapsed in the first rains, and they were erected so far from 
water that many of them were never occupied. The agricultural 
implements were worthless. The discipline imposed on these luckless 
farmers was of the utmost severity. The idle were flogged or im-' 
prisoned, and many werd sent to Siberia for lack of enthusiasm, in 
their work. Irksome administrative rules checked the development 
of the colonies, and, w^ile it increased the distaste of those already 
engaged in cultivating the soil, deterred others from pursuing a 
similar career. In the archives of the Bessarabian Board of Adminis¬ 
tration, kept at Ohersdn, it is stated in an official document, that the 
hovels prepared for the poor Jews from Mariapol and BerdicheflT were 
built of frozen materials during severe frost, by half frozen workmen. 
Before they were occupied, many of them fell to pieces, and instead 
of habitations, the Jews found cmiy ruins. With the irony prevalent 
in these regions, the Provincial Board accused the immigrants of not 
keeping their tenements in good repair! damp, and lack of 

proper food brought on scurvy, and many died a miserable death. 
Medical attendance they had none, and a more direful lot than fell to 
these Jewish settlers was not borne even by the 1820 Settlers sent 
by Lord Liverpool to the Gape Colony. 

However, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, many families held 
on, and became stidwart* and successful fanners, and to-day, a popula¬ 
tion of 21,000 agriculturists inhabit the Gherson colonies, whose 
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I^Qck aad patieiu^ are a credit to themselves atid to their country. 
'3l%e natural increase in the pppulatipn has^^ however, brought new 
troubles. Land that is capal^ of Bu^porting £ve peQ|4ei8 not enough 
for fifty. To-day, not only is. the pastoml and agidbi^ in the 

Oherson colonies exhausted from constant eroppBg, b^t the j^nantity is 
totally insufficient to maktain the |k^ upon lit*. When 

I visited these colonies, commit d^^^ Hirsch to 

inquire and report u|Km t^e pcmdifkn of the 1 was 

greeted as if succour had been brkalght to men at h^^ with 
death. Quiet, dignified ^d hnugry, the whole population impressed 
me with the greatest rei^^t. lltot once was I asked for a copeck; 
nor did I hear hn angry w6rd i^^st the^<^ovemment of the country, 
it need not be said that no trouble feoiu drink existed in the colonies; 
not only was temperaime the invariable rule, but the Euasian villages 
adjacent learned xnoderation and sobriety from example and contact. 

The dignity and c^e of woman is maintained among the Jews 
in a manner surprising to those acquainted with the usual cenditions 
of female peasant life in Europe. Except among the very poor, no 
married woman or yofing girl is allowed to work in the fields. This 
seclusion of their ^omen is charged against the aj||riculturistB as a 
crime. The practice of restricting female labour to domestic offices 
has much to be said for it. Beauty and intelligence are so common 
among the children, that it is difficult to resist the conviclion that the 
comparative care with which the mothers of Israel are lovingly sur¬ 
rounded by their men-folk at critical periods of their lives has a 
wholesome effect on their offspring. Gentleness to women and 
children is a conspicuous feature in the lives of this Hebrew yeomanry. 
In the evening, when a young English labourer would be enjoying 
himself away from his wife, the Hebrew Hodge dandles his babies, 
and helps his wife in the family work, and*in so doing finds the 
highest happiness of which his nature is capable. 

Usury, to which the Jews pent up in over-populated towns, must 
have recourse or die, is not practised here. The few instances of 
money-lending I encountered were, curiously enough, ciises where 
. Bussians were the lenders and Jews the borrowers. The pursuit of 
agriculture seems tq eradicate^ the abnornudly developed commercial 
instinct so often characteristic of Abrtduun’s seed; at aU events when 
his seed have been s^led on the soil for a series of years. 

There can be no stronger testimony to the high character of these 
Jewish peasemts than the existence of a land system under which the 
contract for the lease is constituted by word of moutk Since the 
May laws of 1882, no Jew may become a farmer. Land-hunger in the 
Jemsh breast appears to be consistent with honesty, for numerous 
iustances came to my knowledge of a tanhre sobnsting on a parole 
contract. One Russian proprietor told me that he had let land on 
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tliese terms for years, md had never been ^ated ol rent. We hear 
much of Jewish dlshonei^y, and it is only fair to rae^ evid^ce 
telling what real nathre of the people becomes mhem humanised 
by contact wi^ 

An estcaHait plan of m insurance exists among these people. 
The policies^^ Himted^^^^to Arson is unknown, as it 

would go hard wil^ an offender who impoverished ithe whole com¬ 
munity. Su(^ capadty for combination and self-help renders tbe 
Jewish race exc^ient raw materiai for colotiisaidon.^^ 1^ is true that 
the surface impurities must be removed—as 1 have often said before, 
by the two great purifiers for mind and body, sunsMne and sweat— 
but with patience and opportunity there is no reTOon why a great 
Jewish State should not be rebuilt. Bdligion, race, language, and 
literature, the Jews possess. Land only is wanting, and that is in a 
fair way to be supplied by the matchless generosity of one man. 

The prindpid note in the gamut of impressions left on my mind 
by close contact with the agricultural Jews was the aristocratic quality 
of mind common to the whole people. Their sense of honour would 
have satisfied Burke. They are gentle to women and tender to 
children. Th^ feel a stain like a wound, and the proof is that a 
Bussian aodipts their word for weighty contracts in pl^ of a bond. 
But in addition to all these things, there is that indefinable air of 
distinction about the lowest and commonest of these Jews which 
impresses the conviction on one’s mind that their unpopularity is due 
perhaps, if one may be frank, to their native superiority over the 
settled nations of the earth. Trouble and pain have refined the Jews 
in Busaia. Prosperity vulgarises, whether in Brixton or Berdichefi. 
The Jewish race are in agony, and their agony is slow. Their 
patience is eternal, but the body fades and dies while the mind 
remains unconquered. Perhaps the most cruel deeds perpetrated pn 
the Jews are the accomplishment of their degradation, the destruction 
of their spirit. No one wishes less than I, or would do nacre to 
prevent, tie introduction of large numbers of poor Jews into Great 
Britain, but the spiritual atessination that has been practised on 
them in past times by the nations of Europe, and even until recently 
by England, btit more especially of late by Eusi^^ justifies the organ¬ 
ised resentment of all who have hearts to feel to think. 

A few mbnths since 1 visited a certain Jew^ i^spftal in a small 
town near the itussian frontier. The meat tax ccdl^^^from the Jews 
had been confiscated by the Obristians. Medicine and nursing were 
impossible, was iui moheyl Cleanliness wito unattainable, there 
was but one attendant. Men and women, eighteen of them, lay 
suffering and dying to^Wr. Oases of cancer, puerperal fever, 
Bright’s disease, meningitis, fracture, amputation, tumour, and fever, 
lay huddled on dirty cubicles, irres|^ctive of age or sex. One 
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pladcy Jewish doctor showed me the scene with shame. He did 
what he could. It was evening, and the wesi^m sun sloped his rays 
through the one window. An old man, With his face lit by the sun¬ 
set, lay a-dying. He had wanted food, and now of death 

was in his throat. Alone he had livedf^and ahumBy 
his side lay an open book of psalms, with an ancient 
marking the place where he had last reaA Other h^s than his 
would move the mark. Uhe book was open where it is written: 
‘vFor He remembered His holy promise and Abraham His servant. 
And He brought forth Bis p^ple with joy and His chosen with glad¬ 
ness.^’ Squalid and foul as were his surroundings the fisbce of the 
old man, whoBe^ame I never knew, showM a peace within that the 
troubles of the world had not taken away. 

It may be that when men are judged for the deeds they have 
done in the desh, the Bussian Emperor will learn for the drst time 
the evils he has sufEered to be done in his name. 

Arnold White. 


NOTE. 

The following are recent testimonkla of responsible Bussian proprietors 
and others to the agricultural capacity of the Bussian Jews: 

(1) Living continuously for twenty-three years on luy property near the 
\dllage of Sergnewka, in the district of Cherson, at a distance of three versts 
from the Jewish colony of Komanowka, I can with truth certify that the 
Jews of that colony 0 (^!cupy themselves personiiUy with the cultivation of th^ 
ground and the rearing of cattle. 

They also engage themselves for harvest work to the farmers round. 
In a word, they occupy themselves in the same way as do the fanners wh(f 
hire them.—(Signed) Proprietaire, gentleman, OhrisanopueAleksj^nduowtoi. 
Peteowski ; Proprietaire Goi?staw IIenbicbow'iez Faltz. 

(2) Living on my estate in the district of CSherson for twenty-five years, close 
to the Jevrish colony of Novopoltawka, I can testify that for all this time I 
have been content with their conduct as neighbom^s, and that there has 
never been a quarrel or misunderstanding between ns. I can also testify 
that the majority of the inhabitants of this colony occupy themselves per¬ 
sonally with agriculture, and have procured of late years the beet machines 
for agricultural purposes, for which they have also plenty of hoi'ses and 
cattle.—(Signed) Propri«itaire honorary hereditaiy citizen, Petre Pet iiowiEz 
ZURITZIK. 

(d) 189iJ, February 18.—I certify that my neighbours, the Jewish 
colonists of Novopoltawka, grow' successfully different kinds of corn, as well 
as carry on all the iisual occupationB of an agrieiiltural life,'as for example, 
gtf-dening, rearing of cattle, horses, Ac.—^(Signed) Proprietaire in the 
district of Cherson, Nicolas Pawloff LouctowsKi. 
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(4) Living on my property in the district of Chersonfor twenty-five years, 
I have had occasion to oljfierve closely the Jewish coloxnes of Novopoltawka, 
«.nd I can declare that they occupy themselves really with agriculture, doing 
the hardest work themselves. Some of them are retired farmers. I ough t to 
add that I havls always found them good neighbours.—-(Signed) Sozo:?te 
Petrowexss Sanegoeopf, 22 February, 18&2, 

(5) Living for four years not far from the Jewish colony of Kovo- 
poltavrka, with which I amtin frequent relation, I can aiHrm, from my own 
observations, that the Jewish colonists of Novopoltawka occupy themselves 
with agriculture, and hire themselves for field work to the neighbouring 
proprietors.—(Signed) Alexis Nicolaiviez, Captain of the 2nd regiment 
rank. 1892,12th February, Ekaterinowka villa^, 

(6) The farm of Nicolas* Nicolaewiez of Lacour, Gorojono village, 20fch 
February, 1892.—I certify that the Jews of Novopoltawka, whose lands 
join mine, occupy themselves with agriculture and other field work.- -- 
(Signed) Cohnette de Lacour, landed proprietor. 

(7) [Certificate.] The farm of Kaspar Nicolaewski offers to certify that 
the Jewish colonists of “ Efengar ” imd “ Dobroie," in the district of Cherson, 
are hired every yeai*, by the above-mentioned farm, as labourers, tt) sow the 
•winter and the spiing wheat, and the work in certain fields is confided to 
them alone, tilling, ^wiiig, «kc., and they swKpiit themselves very well as 
skilled agriculturists. Further, full of resources for supposing them¬ 
selves and feir families, they do in winter all that there is to be done. They 
cut fuel, pt|phe sheafs in ricks, c?arry straw and fodder, drive and convey 
goods from ifehe station to the farm ; in a word, there is not any field work 
that they do hot carry put honestly and carefully dun'ng all the year, for 
more than twenty years.—^'The 20th February, 1892, J. Boutowiez, landed 
proprietor. 

(8) January, 1802. We, the undei-signed German village agriculturists 
and Bussian peasants, neighbours to the Jewish colonies of the rural dei>art- 
ment “ Gi'afski,” in the Government of Ekaterinoslaw^ seeing the i*equest of 
thci provost of the rural (Schultz) colonies of Grafski, of Trondolonbouwka, 
Beer Zii'oulski, of Netzaiewka, Leiba Sehnukal de Grafski Beer Komissaruk; 
of Sclenaia Pole Aisik Scbwidler, of Nadejiuua Peisach Sw'ir.ski, and of 
Sla-dkowodnaia, Isaac Gucberowiez delivers this to the efiect to testify that 
the dew.s of the above-mentioned colonies occupy themselves with agricul¬ 
ture with enorg)% cultivate their lands on the same footing as the peasant 
proprietors of the same class, are in character moral, temperate and honest, 
In support of which we add our names.—(Signed) I). Schmidt and G. 
Schmidt, proprietors; Aixenti Buriak, T. Satzerkliany, peasants of the 
village of Federowka; A. BoNDAiiENKO, proprietor; Kostenko Antone G. 
Borktz, peasant of the village of Ganzolo; I. Koch, proprietor of lienfield 
and the Sfearosta of Kenfield FreL 

Truly the Jewish agriculturists of the colonies of Grasskaia, Nadejuaia, 
Sladkowodnak and Telenaia Pole, in the department of Gnifski, work with 
their own hands as agriculturists, and cultivate the ground which has been 
granted to them by Government on an equal footing with their* Greek, 
German and Bussian neighbours. In proof of this I add the administrative 
seal,^ February Gth, 1892.^(Signed) the Chief of the District (Zemski 
Naezainik) Wladimir MieiiAiiA>WJKZ Korostowezeff, 

(9) [Certificate.] Ministry of the Interior—^Government of Ekateriiioslaw, 
District of Alexandrowsk, Administration of the Commune of Temirof, 
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‘ 

No. 72,—Delivered by Administration of the Commune of Temirof to 
attest the fai't that the liigrioultural Jews in the r neighbouring colonies of 
Priontnaia, Eoskoschnaio, Bogadarowl^ and Gorkaia, in the Depaitinent 
“ Priontinski,” in the district of Alexandrowsfc^ occupy themselves really 
with agriculture, and cultivate with their own hands the lots of arable land 
with the same diligence as our own rural population; each one possesses 
enough good utensils and instruments/and cattle for work and for breeding, 
as well as horses; they lead a quiet and irreproachable life. \In proof of 
which we sign with the seal of administration.—(Signed) for the Starosta, 
A. Parchomenko, clerk. 

(10) [Ceitificate,] Ministry of the Interior, Government Ekaterinoslaw, 
Administration of the Commune Tourkenof, District of Aiexandrowsk, 
February 9th, 1892. No, 8S0,~-Delivered bj the administration of the 
community of Tourkenof, to the effect, &c.—(Signed) iVovosts of the rillage. 
(Selski Starosta), J. Schinkorenko, A. Zourteenko ; M. Molosowiez, clerk. 

(11) [Ceitificate.] The 24th January, 1892.- Wo, the undersigned, neigh- 
bouring proprietors of the Jewish colonies of Novo-Slatopl, Weselaia and 
Mejeritz, in the department Slatopolsk, in the district Aiexandrowsk, in the 
Government of Ekaterinoslaw, offer to ceiijify tliiit to our knowledge tlie 
Jewish agiiculturists of the said colonies occupy thoinsolves with agricul¬ 
ture with great energy, and yield nothing in field work to the peasant 
farmers of the same class. They have a fairly good number of agricultuifil 
instruments, and of cattle for labour and breeding: «s to moral chai’acter, 
they live an irreproachable life. In witness of this we sign ouri^yes, [Here 
follow the signatures of the Russian proprietors.] 

Certificates in the same sense for the colonies of Ekaleiinoslaw are also 
given by the Ruasian proprietors, Ladoga, Solotfirenko, Leueff, Proba, F. 
Maier, E, Priba and S. Priba. 


[I should fail in simple duty if I refrained from publicly acknowledging 
the great courtesy I have received from all the Russian officials with whom 
I have been brought in contact during eight months* residence in their 
country.] 


A.W. 
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T he publication of Dr. Driver’s “ Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament ” may be said to mark an epoch among 
English Christians in the histoi^y of the subjects of which he treats. It 
is, if not t]|p hrst, at least the most complete attempt to popularise 
those conclusions which Dr. Driver claims to set forth as settled and 
established on the compositioti and dates of the boobs of the Old 
Testament. These conclusions are those of the school which is 
sometimes known as the “higher criticism” though Dr. Driver does 
not use this name, and which Bishop Ellicott (“ Christus Compro- 
bator ”) terms “ analytical criticismIt will be convenient if in the 
present article we designate that school as rationalistic, and its 
exponents as rationalists; terms which, on their own principles, will 
be regarded by them as of honourable signidcance. In the volume 
before us, the rationalists, in the person of their champion, Dr. 
Driver, have descended from the edita doctrvna saptenUvm templa serem, 
in which “inalytical criticism” reigns supreme, and from which 
npn^experts ” are rigorously excluded; they have come doTO into 
the world of ordinary intelligence, in which acquaintance with the 
niceties of Hebrew scholarship and ingenuity in literary dissection 
are not the only qualifications recognised, but reason and common- 
sense, and tie power of judging fairly from evidence clearly put 
before us, can claim to be taken into the account as factors which 
cannot be ignored in the ultimate verdict to be pronounced. 

If that verdict should turn out to be on the whole unfavourable 
to the rationalists, it will not be from any deficiencieB in Dr. Driver, 
but from the inherent unfenability of the conclusibn which he seeks 
to establish. The critteisxn whidi diainte^tes the Old Testament 
is not likely to obtain any exponent more acceptable to English 
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readers than Dr. Driver. His style is siBgularly clear and forcible^ 
free alike from obscurity and from affectation jn his summing up of the 
contents of the various books, ca*, where necessary, of individual 
chapters, is a model of accurate statement, and will be found of great 
use to Biblical students^ entirely apart fropa his speculatipiis as ta 
date or authorship. It cwinot indeed quite be said that his book, as 
a whole, is intere^ing or attractive. The ^terary magician has yet 
to be bom who could invest with grace or charm the minute dissec¬ 
tions, microscopic grammatical analyses, au^ strangp algebraical 
formulsc, of which a large part of the work consists. But at least he 
has presented even these in a form as little repulsive as possible. 
His tone is throughout respectful and even reverent ; he is anxious 
to show that, though the tendency of much of his book is to impair 
the authenticity and credibility of the Old Testament Scriptures, he 
still leaves to the believers in those Scriptures something—-though 
what it would not be in many cases easy to say. He is what is 
called a “moderate” critic. It is not clear, at first sight, what 
“moderation” has to do with a criticism which professes to be 
entirely scientific. We are not accustomed to hear of moderation in 
other departments of knowledge or investigation. A moderate 
physiologist or a moderate metaphysician would not bey at least to 
the present writer, an intelligible term—except, indeed, in a sense 
uncomplimentary to the person spoken of. But, as applied to Dr, 
Driver, the expression seems to mean that, though advocating rational¬ 
istic view’s, he yet writes as a believer and a Christian. He does 
not deny, but alfiims, albeit in a non-natural sense, the “ inspiration ” 
of Holy Scripture; he does not deny, though he seeks to limit and 
minimise, the power of actual prediction possessed by the Hebrew 
prophets; he indicates (the nature of his subject did not require 
him plainly to exhibit) what may be called a reserve fund of substantial 
orthodoxy on the main points of the Christian faith, however incon¬ 
sistent that position may logically be in one who cuts away all that 
part of the groundwork of the faith which is to be fou]]^ in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The well-known saying of St. Augustine, 
Novum Tcstamenium in Vetere latet, Vetus in Novo patet has no mean¬ 
ing for Dr. Driver ;* yet he does not deny, even in the Old Testament, 
a real divine element, a true “ revelation.” 

On the other hand, there are certain noticeable features in Dr. 
Driver’s book which materially detract from its value, and diminish, 
as it must be frankly said, his authority on controverted questions. 
The first of these is grave defect, for which he excuses himself 
by want of space, that in a great many instances he states his cmi- 
ekisions without stating his reasons f(yr them. It is not enough for us 

* He says (p. xw); ** Critical conclnsions imply nc change ia the general position (apart 
from the interpretation of particular passages) that the Old Testament jjoints forward 
prophetically to Christ.” By the words in brackets the rest of the sentence appears, 
to be rendered unmeaniDf?. 
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to be told that he has considered all that has to be said on the other 
side, and has found it te be instifilcienti /'We want to be told ivhy 
he considers' it insufficient, in order that we ihay not only 

what efl^ the* evidence has had on Pr^ Briyer'S mind, but what 
eifect it will here on^ pur own. We gladly allow the Begins Professor 
of Hebrew to W the highest authority in own department, 
although oven here we ye not bound to consider him absolutely 
infalliWe ; but in other matters, in which knowledge of Hebrew is not 
necessary for a decision, we cannot allow even Br. IMver to be 
plaintiff, judge, and jury in one. When it is added that in many 
ca^es in which Br. Driver has given his evidence, that evidence will 
be found (when examined/ insufficient to bear out the conclusions he 
has based upon it, it will be seen that we are justified in protesting 
mildly against the unassummg arrogance, the dictatorial humility, 
with which Dr. Driver hints, rather than asserts, that arguments 
which have seemed conclusive to hint must, without further dis¬ 
cussion, be accepted by the rest of the world. 

It is further to be noticed that, while Dr. Driver states the main 
conclusions of rationalistic criticism—such as the nature of the 
documents out of which the Pentateuch has been composed, or the 
bisection of Isaiah—with confident dogmatism, in the innumerable 
particular which are required either to establish those conclusions, 
or to round them off and give them symmetrical completeness, he 
speaks with a hesitation and uncertainty which, if his Subject were 
any other book than the "Bible, would be regarded as materially 
detracting from the value that should be attached to his lucubrations. 
It would not be easy to find another work in which such terms as 
it seems,or it seems probable,” occur so frequently. But this is 
not all. We descend from the probable to the possible. We are 
introduced to four different degrees of possibility: “it is not im¬ 
possible ; ” “ it is possible ; ” “ it is quite possiWe; “ it is very 

possible.” We have heard of a “low degree of probability”; all 
that Dr. Driver seeks to establish for many of his speculations and 
conjectures is a high degree of possibility. “ It has been contended 
that probability is the guide of life; Dr. Driver will contend that 
possibility is the stay of hife critical existence.” * Stress is frequently 
laid on the “cumulative ” force of the arguments by which the Old 
Testament is disintegrated; but this will depend, not on the number, 
but on the quality of the piirticles which form the Gumulation ; and 
if these have no more solid substance than such as Dr. Driver himself 
has ascribed to many of them, they w for very much. 

Grains of sand will never make a mountain, though they be numbered 
by thousands of millions. 

It is perhaps no getmliarity Dn Driver as a controversialist 
that he often seems quite unable to ap|»reciate or rightly to estimate 
♦ Bev, G. Susor in Eecardt leb, 19,18S#2» 
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the argamenta, <»r what is called the standpduit/’ of his opponents. 
A writer who maintains the iaraditional** f7iew of anj the 

Old Testament^ against the ratIpnalistS) may be dismis^ by saying 
that he missea the point, beats the no farther 

informaUon as to this fraiUess labotir is ns;. or he is 

“ unable to diatingnish between a g^K»d alignment ^d a had/* 
between one which seems cont^n^i^ to Ifr. Driver and one which 
does not: a theory diffei^ntly'<x>nstrneted td his ow^^^ not 

acconnt for all the^ facts **; it lining the very essence of the contention 
of Dr. Driver^s opponents, that in numberiesa instances ikere are no 
facts to he place of facts being snpplied by con- 

jectares and imaginatiohs* 

Before proceeding further it may be well briefly to state the pre¬ 
sent position of the question as it is viewed by those who are bound 
by no preconceived theories as to the nature or extent of the inspira¬ 
tion of Holy Scripture, but who, as members of - the Church of Eng¬ 
land, regard those Scriptures as the rule of faith and the ultimate 
test of doctrine. 

No question can reasonably be raised as to the fact that the fons 
et origo of the disintegration of the Old Testament, which has been 
now for so many years attempted, is the determination of a large 
number of Continental scholars to reject the whole of the supernatural 
element which its hooks contain—with which, indeed, most of them are 
saturated and imbued. “ We do not deem it unfair to say that the 
whole system of Old Testamei^ criticism, Iw set forth at least by some 
of these foreign expositors, is based upon rejection of special revela¬ 
tion, miracles, and prophecy; in a word, the supernatural in all its 
relation to the chosen people.” * Dr. Driver himself admits that 
Kuenen, the eminent Dutch scholar recently deceased, views Hebrew 
prophecy “ from an avowedly naturalistic standpoint.” t 

Now, with wri^rs not prepared to maintain that the supernatural 
or miraculous is a priori incredible, and unable to eliminate that 
element from the Old Testament, the only course left is to impugn 
the credibility of the "books which compose it. And to this end, 
accordingly, all th^ labours of rationalistic criri(», at home or on the 
Continent, have been directed. It was not enough to point out that 
tnany of the books had apparently, or even evidently, bemi compiled 
fiom various sources ; these sources themielves must be shown to be 
of sucb late date as to invalidate their testimony to the events they 
.narrate. Hence the at^buticm of the books of the Pentateuch to 
writm erho lived centnries after the period treated of, azid the deal¬ 
ing out the fragments of those boolm among a variety of imaginary 
authors or doctunents, labelled respectively P. J^., J£., Ac., with a 
number of Bul^lementaTy oombiimtionB. I^ese documents are so 

* Blfiiop BlUcott: Chriatns Gomprobator,” p. 15. 

t XhtrodtiCtioA to ths Old Testament,” p. 194. 
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frequently spoken of as thongli they had a real^ sabstantial existence, 
like the acknowledged works of well-known author^ that it is well to 
remind pnrsekes^ once for aU, that they exiat^^<^ in the apecnlations 
of German or •l>atch schalm and their English followeie, h^ 
no atom of proof except that which comes from what is ei^led ^‘in¬ 
ternal evidence of the books tiiems^ves* 

It may be ac^ed, then^^Hare we no externtd evidence on the sub- 
jject of the Old Testament Scriptares? We haye, though it is only 
of one kind—-the unbroken tradition of twenty-fi^e centuries, which, 
as is well known, is on many points in direct confliot with the con- 
oltLsions of ratLonaUstic critics. This tradition cannot be ignored, but 
it may be rejected as wortlless, and aooordingly Br. Brirer rejects it, 
but, as usual, without assigning any reasons for doibg so. He says 
(p, xrvii) : “ On the authorship of the books of the Old Testament 
the Jews possess-no tradition worthy of real credence or regard, but 
only vague and uncertain reminiscences, intermingled often with idle 
speculations.” And again (p. xxxv): “ The age and authorship of the 
books of the Old Testament can be determined (so far as this is 
possible) only upon the basis of the internal evidence supplied by the 
books themselves, by methods such as those followed in the present 
volume; no external evidence worthy of credit exists.*^ It would be 
interesting to know on what grounds the Jewish testimony on this 
head is to be entirely put out of court. Meantime, nntil this infor¬ 
mation is vouchsafed to us, it may be well to listen to the sober 
judgment of the Bishop of Burham (“ Bible in the Church ”): 

** The account given of the formation of the Old Testament appears to be 
in substance of the most* venerable antiquity, and probably conmins the most 
ancient opinion of the Jews upon the subject which has been preserved. In 
estimating its historical value, it is well to beai* in mind the tenacity with 
which Orientals retain a definite traditional record; and yet more the sp^ial 
repugnance of the Eastern Jews to committing their opinions to ^riting, 
till the succeasive netBecutions and destruction of their schools made this 
•the only method of saving them from oblivion.” 

That the cr^ibility of the historical Scriptures is in direct propor¬ 
tion to their nearness to the events recorded, is a principle stated by 
Br. Briver himself (p, xvii.): “ While in the Old Testament there are 
instances in which we can hare no assurance that an event was 
recorded until many centuries after its occurrence, in the New 
Testament the inteml at most is not more than thirty to fifty years.” 
The inference intended to be drawn is obvious enongk The Gk>spels 
are credible because th^ record, events soon after they hap^ned: 
the critics have ptov^ that the Old Testament Scriptures were hot 
written till many centuries ai^r the events which they describe ; 
therefore the Old Testam^t Scriptures are not credible. In plain 
words, many of the events reouid# in 
haj^cned; in some cases the persems spoken of %mr existed. 

It will be well for Ghristians Senc^jr to consider what they are 
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givizig up, if they adopt those views of the Old Testament to whieb 
Or. Driver’s book points the way, though hetseldom openly advocates 
them. All the familiar figures and events of the ohildhood of the 
world disappear at once. No such beings as Adam or Eve, Cain or 
Abel, Seth or Enoch, Methuselah or Noah, ever existed. No ark 
rested on Mount Ararat, lor no flood on which that ark could have 
floated ever happened; no Tower of Babel ^as ever built or destroyed; 
no rainbow ever shope on the world as a sign from heaven ; how 
could it to .the legendary survivors of an imaginary Deluge ? With 
Abraham, even the critics of the rationalistic school allow us to hnd 
ourselves on historical ground. ** History,'^ we have often been told, 

begins with Abraham.^- But, it is hafflly necesseury to state, the 
mere outspoken rationalists eliminate in the later history, as in the 
earlier, everything which savours of the supernatural or the miraculous. 
With them, the ** Heroes of Hebrew History ” (to borrow Bishop Wil- 
berforce’s alliterative title), even when historical personality is allowed 
to them, are robbed of everything which speaks of a divine mission or 
divinely bestowed powers. Take the greatest, after Moses, of tlie 
Hebrew prophets—Elijah, and see what remains to him after the 
‘‘ supernatural ” element has been got rid of. No fire from heaven 
descended on Elijah’s sacrifice at Carmel; no ravens fed the prophet 
morning and evening at the brook Cherith; no widow’s cruse wa& 
miraculously replenished, no widow’s son was raised from death, at 
his word; no spare meal “ baken on the coals ” supported him for 
forty days and forty nights ; no still small voice” thrilled through 
him in Horeb; no chariots of fire carried him from Elisha’s gaze into 
heaven. Elisha himself, it need hardly be said, fares much worse 
than his master at the hands of the critics. Even with the cautions 
and “moderate” Dr. Driver the narratives of Elisha’s miracles 
“exhibit the traditions respecting Elisha as they were current in 
prophetic circles in the ninth and eighth centuries n.c.” 

In this general disappearance of the greatest saints and prophets of 
the Old Testament, it is not easy to say who remains. Apparerit 
rari mntrs in gurgite vasto. Here and there the figure of some sage 
or hero, reft indeed of its historical clothing, but not of its actual 
personality, is still to be seen clinging to some emergent fact, toa 
solid and stubborn to be washed away by the waves of rationalistic 
criticism. Thus Moses is spared to us: *5It cannot be doubted,*^ 
^ys Dr. Driver, “ that Moses was the ultimate founder of both the 
national and religious life of Israel.”* He is careful to inform ns in 
a note that in this rehabilitation of Moses he has the support of 
Wellhausen, and that the verdict of both is ‘^endorsed by Kuenen.” 
Nothing like this, surely, has been heard of since the days of the 
first French Revolution, when the National -Assembly “ decreed the 

* Daniel is also spared, though the writings ascribed to him are pronounced to be- 
spurious: “ Daniel, it cannot be doubted, was a historical person” (p. 479). 
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existence of the Supreme Being.” One trembles to think what 
might have become ci Moses if his historical existence had not been 
endorsed by Kuenen.” Would the great Prophet and Lawgiver have 
remained in a state of suspended animation, or conditional existence, 
until some fresh > shifting of the critical kaleidoscope should bring 
together again the elements which go to make up his personality ? 

The discrediting process^to which the historical books of the Old 
Testament have been subjecsted culminates in the treatment which 
J leuteronomy has received. This book, according to Dr. Driver and 
the authorities whom he follows, is the work of an unknown author, 
living probably in the reign of Josiah (more than eight hundred years 
after the date commonly ^ven for the death of Moses), who was 
anxious to impress' on the people the duty of more strictly observing 
tbeir national religion, and for this purpose,^to use Dr. Drivers words, 
“ gave articulate expression to the thoughts* and feelings which it was 
jprcmmed that the jperson in question would have entertained'^ Thus 
the undoubted literary merit and high spiritual tone of the author of 
Deuteronomy are acknowledged, but at the expense of his moral 
character. For it is useless for Dr. Driver lo endeavour to rebut the 
charge of forgery. This can only be done by the assertion that the 
author, “ in framing discourses appropriate to Moses^ situation, 
especially if, as is probable, the elements were provided for him by 
tradition, would be doing nothing inconsistent with the literary usages 
of his age and people."' This is a characteristic instance of Dr. 
Driver's audacity in assertion. He knows, and can know, nothing 
whatever of the ** literary usages ” of the times of Josiah, except what 
he learns from the books themselves which he is examining, and 
which profess to have been written in, or to give an account of, those 
times. He assumes, therefore, the very point which has to be proved, 
namely, that a pious Jew in the reign of Josiah would have felt 
himself justified in putting into the mouth of Moses a series of 
discourses, not one of which, as he was well aware, Moses ever uttered 
the only semblance of proof being that in other books-—Joshua, 
Kings, and Chronicles—ideas and idioms are ascribed to the characters 
introduced which, in Dr. Driver's opinion, could not have in fact 
belonged to them. The statement that Deuteronomy “ does not 
claim to have been written by Moses,” because Moses is spoken of in 
the third person, is one which, in the author’s own opinion, ‘‘may 
seem paradoxical.” Baradoxical does not seem quite the right epithet. 
The same argument applied to the Book of Jonah has been character¬ 
ised as “utterly trivial.”* It can hardly be seriously maintained 
that the real authorship of a book depends on the question whether 
the writer does or does not speak of himself in the firist person. 
Some editions of Virgil contain four lines appended to the fourth book 
of the Georgies, “Illo Virgilium me tempore,” &c., and four more 

♦ **Speaker*6Comin<mtaiT,'**p. 6S8* 
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prefixed to the first book of the ^neidi ** Ille ego qui quondam,” &c., 
which directly claim those pOems for Virgilr as their author. Can it 
be seriously argued that because those lines have been generally 
pronounced to be spurious there is any doubt tiaat the Georgies and 
the .^eid were the work of Yiigil ? Hm^ver, this suggestion 
is an endeavour to throw the inquirer o£^ the scent. The 
real question is not, who wielded the pen by whidi Deuteronomy in 
its original form was written; but, did Moses, or did he not, say 
and do the things which in Deuteronomy he is alleged to have said 
and done ? If he did not, then the book is a forgery, and its author 
is a forger. 

If a modem literary man discovered h few fragments, possibly a 
scene or two, which could be proved almost beyond doubt to be the 
gentiine work of Shakespeare; if from these fragments he proceeded 
to construct a five-act play, in whidi almost the whole of the plot, the 
characters, and the dialogue were entirely his own; and if he were 
then to publish his work as a newly discovered play of Shakespeare, by 
what name, if not by that of forgery, would his action be properly 
characterise? And in what respect would such a literary fraud 
differ from the action of the Deuteronomist,” who, on the slender 
foundation of a good deal of floating tradition, and possibly a very small 
amount of written record, proceeded to build up Deuteronomy as we 
now have it—a lengthy record of what Moses might have said and 
done, but for his sayiug and doing which the writer had very little 
authority, save his own imagination and sense of historical fitness— 
in what respect, save in the infinitely graver issues which are involved, 
when the deception touches the r^on of the moral and spiritual so 
widely and so profoundly as does the fifth book of the Old Testament ? 

Indeed, the pious fraud ” ascribed to the writer of Deuteronomy 
is, to ordinary minds, hardly distinguishable from what, in the common 
business of life, would be called by a much plainer and uglier name. 
“ It is supposed that in the later days of IsraeFB history, some prophet, 
or priest, or scribe, having the benevolent ^wish to provide his people 
with better laws than they then possessed, composed some parts of 
those now contained in the I’entateuch; but fearing lest his own name 
should prove of insufiGicient weight to secure the accomplishment 
of his wish, he thought it wiser to aflSx to his composition the 
venerable name of Moses. A process strikingly similar to what 
sometimes takes place nowadays, when some clerk, or manager, or 
secretary, having a benevolent wish to provide his creditors with just 
payment for his debts, writes out a cheque upon a bank; but fearing 
lest his own name should not commend itself sufficiently to the bankers, 
affixes to his cheque his master’s name instead. Such transactions are 
commonly denoted by a rathjpr ugly name; nor is the goodness of the 
end in view considered in any way to justify the use of such means.” * 
* U. Warfiigton : “ When wa« the Pentateneh written ? ” 
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Space will hardly allow as to do more than to notice one assamp- 
tion which nnderlies the whole of Dr. Driver-s book, and which can¬ 
not be permitted to pass wi^nt challenge. We are frequently told 
that on the conckiaonfi which Dr. Driver supports relating to the date 
and aatborship of the books of the Old Testament cntics are agreed,^’ 
or that there is ‘^no substantial difference of opinion ” among critics. 
And this agreement is rega|ded as definitely closing the questions at 
issue. Bonia loc'tda est, causa finita est. If Continental and Englii^ 
scholars of one Bchool-~other8 of a different school being on that very 
account regarded as a qmntiM uigligeaJtiU-^T^ agreed that the writers 
of fixodns, or Deuteronomy, or Isaiah xl.-l:m., lived some centuries 
after the dates formerly assi^ed to them, it will be as absurd hereafter 
to maintain the contrary opinion, as to maintain that the sun revolves 
round the earth, not the earth round the sun. 

Now, the fact of this agreement need not bo questioned. The 
contradictions of rationalistic critics are, no doubt, considerable. If 
they have been exaggerated by others, they have been minimised or 
concealed by Dr. Driver, though even his own pages bear witness to 
their existence ;* nor can we forget the fact that on so important a 
point as what is called the (h'umlschrlft of the Hexateuch ” there is 
a direct confiict of opinion among foreign critics, some counting as 
latest in date the same document which others hold to be the earliest. 
Still, we are not concerned to deny that, on many points, some of 
them of great importance, Dr. Driver can claim the mmmms of a 
large number of Continental scholars, and those, perhaps, of greater 
eminence than their opponents; though it must always be remembered 
that no small part of this eminence is derived from the fact that they 
are the party of attack, not of defence. It is much easier to be 
brilliant and acute, to display “ critical tact,’' &c., when demolishing 
than when defending a time-honoured position. But, the fact of the 
agreement being granted, what we desire to protest against is the 
assumption that that agreement settles finally and for ever the questions 
debated. The history of German rationalistic theology as it concerns 
the New Testament, the oblivion or discredit which has overtaken, 
one by one, theories supported by the most ponderous learning and 
the most ingenious speculation, might have made Dr. Driver less 
confident in the finality of the views which he now advocates. Of 
many of those theories and speculations it may be said etiam ^eriere 
niirm. Why should we suppose that the fehtastie faliurics which we 
have now been considering are destined to a longer duration ? 

But this is hot The glorification of the agreement among 
rationidistic critics is not only belied by past experimice; it is 
vicious in principle, for it is an appeal not to reason, but to authority.f 
We are referred from one scholar to another, each repeating (except 

* 47, 68, 77, 91,134, ie5, 446. 

t See girtide ia 6Aufe4 Quarterly Hei^iew, Jan. 1892. 
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when he contradicts) the opinions of his predecessors, bat seldom 
snpporting those opinions by arguments which, on any other subject, 
wodd be considered to be of any weight or value; and wh.en a suffi¬ 
ciently long catena has thus been established, we are bidden to hold our 
tongues in the presence of so much collected and nnaniipous wisdom. 
What we shall do, on the contrary, is to examine these opinions and 
arguments by the light of ordinary intelligence, and to give them 
just as much or as little wmght as thi^ intelligence allows us, witlioiit 
being in the least frightened by a long array of the names of learned 
Germans or Dutchmen, If we find in Dr. Driver himself unsound 
argument, unwarrantable inference, suppression or perversion of in¬ 
convenient facts, we shall not hesitate to say so in the plainest and 
most unmistakable manner.* Why should he expect us to pay 
greater deference to others whom we have no reason to suppose his 
superiors in learning or acumen ? Graf, and Kuenen, and Wellhausen, 
and the rest, are to us no objects of superstitious veneration, but 
simply learned' and acute scholars, whose labours, like those of others 
before them equally learned and acute, may in some cases be found 
to have made valuable additions to the “ ample page of human 
knowledge, while in other cases they may after a while be consigned 
to the limbo of the obsolete and the forgotten. Opinioyinm commmUi 
ilekt dia; naturcc jvdioia cmfirmat. The media3val Schoolmen pos¬ 
sessed erudition and industry not to be surpassed even in a modern 
German professor, and would certainly have claimed to be considered 

scientific/' had that term been known in their days. Yet the world 
has acquiesced in the verdict of Dean Milman on the Schoolmen: The 
tomes of scholastic divinity may be compared with the pyramids of 
Egypt, which stand in that rude majesty which is commanding from 
the display of immense human power, yet oppressive from the sense 
of the waste of that power for no discoverable use. Whoever penetrates 
within finds himself bewildered and lost in a labyrinth of small, dark, 
intricate passages and chambers, devoid of grandeur, devoid of solem¬ 
nity; he may wander without end, and find nothing !”t Or, to take 
a modem instance: who denies the learning or the acumen of Bishop 
Warburton ? Yet who now reads or cares for the “ Divine Legation ? ” 

It may be worth while to quote here the words of an authority 
whom all will regard with respect—the late Bishop Lightfoot; words 
spoken by him, in his criticisms on the work entitled Supernatural 
Religion,” specially of the rationalistic critics of the New Testament, 
bat equally applicable when we are considering the Old Testament. 

“ There is [he sfiys] at least a presumpticm (though in individual cases it 
may prove false on examination) that the historical sense of seventeen or 
eighteen centuries is larger and ti’uer than the critical insight of one late 

* The writer may be allowed to call attention to the article in the Church Quarterly^ 
at the papers by the Rev. J. J. Lias, now appearing in the Churchman^ and to “ The 
Low in the Prophets,” by Prof. Stanley Leathes. 

t “ History of Latin Christianity,” bk. xiv. ch. iii. 
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halfT-^ntury,. The idols of our, cove never present themselves in a more 
fl/lluring form than when they appear as ‘the spirit of the age.’ It is com¬ 
paratively easy to resist th^ fallacies of past times, but it is most difilcult to 
^cape the infection of the intellectual atmosphere in whidi we live. I ask 
myself, for instanpe, T^hether one who lived in the age of the Babbis would 
have been altoget^r right in resigning himself to the immediate current of 
intellectual thought, because he saw, or seemed to see, that it was setting 
strongly in one direction. * , . , The comparison is not without its use. 
Here were men eminently leajjjjaed, painstaking, minute; eminently ingenious 
also, and in a certain sense eminently critical. In accumulating and assoiiimg 
facts—such facts as lajpvithin their reach~-and in the general thoroughness of 
their work, the Rabbis of Jewish exegesis might well bear comparison with 
the Babbis of neologian criticism. They reigned supremo in their own circles 
for a time; their work has not been without its fruits; many useful sug¬ 
gestions have gone to swell the intellectual and moral inheritance of later 
years; but their characteristic teaching, which they themselves would have 
regarded as their chief claim to immortality, has long since been consigned 
to oblivion. It might be minute and searching, but it was conceived in a 
false vein; it was essentially unhistorical, and therefore it could not live. 
The modern negative school of criticism seems to me equally perverse and 
unreal, though in a difterent way; and therefore I anticipate for it tlifi same 
fate.” 

Before proceeding to give a few specimens of the untrustworthiness 
of Dr. Driver's citations, when he is seeking to discover a plurality 
of authors, or different “ strata ” of documents, in the narrative 
portions of th^ Old Testament, it may be well to remark generally 
that this kind of criticism, unless the divergences indicated are very 
plain and unmistakable, is necessarily unreliable, because it Imports 
the habits and usages of modern “ literature ” into the writings of 
ancient authors, whom we have no reason for supposing to have 
grasped even the idea of literature, much less to have been acquainted 
with its rules and canons as they are now established and observed. 
Much of this dissection amounts to no more than this—^that the 
writer criticised has produced a work palpably loose, unartificial, and 
inexact; deficient in order—logical or chronological—in method, 
sequence, arrangement, and coherence; traversed and, as it were, 
veined by large j'sections of repetition, omission, or even contradic- 
tion; whereas, if the modem critic had had before him the same 
materials as the writer whom he is dissecting, he would have produced 
a work free from all or most of the defects which have been 
enumerated. But we have no, right,, because a writer of two or 
three thousand years ago, living and writing, as we are often 
reminded, in an “ uncritical ” age, observed none of the principles 
which govern modern composition, therefore to assume that every 
blemish, “quas ant incuria fiidit, aut humana parum cavit 
natura,” implies a patchwork of different authors or documents. 
Some of the writers may have had some vague notions of 
writing as an art, of ,what Dr, Driver calls “literary form”; 
but in the case of others we have no reason for supposing that 
they were more than what the Jews called two of the writers 
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of the New Testament, St. Peter and St. John, avBpunroi 
uypapparoL xal tSiurac, unlearned and ignG]:*ant men.” Such learn¬ 
ing as they may have possessed knew nothing of modem Hteraiy 
criticism, its limitations or its models. The critics have laboured 
hard to prove a composite authorship ; ikej have not been able to 
conceive the idea of a composite mind* Yet tiiere is abundant 
evidence that the mind of many writers of all ages is of that character. 
This is observable as much in the writers of the New Testament as in 
those of the Old. The same peculiarities—^the ilponsistencies, repeti¬ 
tions, digressions, the return, in th^ narrative or the argument, to the 
point which we have reached long befom, so that we seem to be going 
over the same ground twice—all or some of these are as observable 
in the four Gospels, or in the Epistles of St. Paul and St. John, as in 
any of the older Scriptures. Yet the genuineness and the authenticity 
of those Gospels and Epistles have stood the most searching tests which 
hostile criticism has been able to apply to them. Why should we 
expect to find in the older writers that literary exactness, the absence 
of which detracts in no degree from the authority of the newer ? 

But in truth the features in the Old Testament Scriptures which 
have furnished rationalistic critics with so much material for dis¬ 
section are not peculiar to writers who, whatever their dates, lived 
confessedly in times and under conditions as diiferent as possible from 
those of modem Europe; they are found equally to characterise all 
untrained, amateur authors, even at the present day. Let Dr. Driver 
try the experiment of assigning to any one of ordinary intelligence 
and education, but unskilled in writing as an art, the task of com¬ 
posing a narrative even of events which have come immediately under 
his own cognisance. It will be contrary to all experience if the result 
does not exhibit in one writer the very same peculiarities which make 
the critics distribute Samuel or Kings among several writers. Nay, 
the same thing is observable even in writings which aspire to the 
dignity of “ literature.” I transcribe the following from “ Palmerston,’^ 
in the Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria series: “ Canning died in 
August 1827, and was succeeded by Lord Goderich as Prime Minister, 
to be soon succeeded by the Duke of Wellington. His Ministry lasted 
only four months, but it marks the starting-point of English progress in 
the nineteenth century. Troublous times followed. Canning was 
succeeded by Lord Godericb, wbose Ministry lasted only eight days 
longer than Canning’s, and on January 25, 1828, the Duke of Well¬ 
ington became Prime Minister.” 

Here the writer twice informs ns, within a dozen lines, that Goderich 
succeeded Canning, and Wellington Goderich, as Premiers. More¬ 
over, the words in the second sentence, “ his Ministry,” though gram¬ 
matically referring to Wellington, are clearly intended to refer to 
Goderich. It is too early as yet to discern here a dual authorship ; 
but a higher critic ” of the future may well discover that these 
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sentences conld not have been written by the same man ; and 
his conjectures may b^ assi^ed by the mystenons saggestiveneBS 
which will be given by the titles of the author, “ The Marquis of 
Lome, K.T.” Tt is no exaggeration to say that, on the prindples 
of rationalistic criticism, if a writer, in describing the polities of 
the present day, should speak sometimes of the Tory party, sometimes 
of the Oonaervative party^ sometimes of the party of Lord Saiisbury, 
it would be held, either that three different parties were described, 
or that the book wiii the work of three different hands. The minutest 
and most microscopic differences are laid hold of, in order to give 
some plausibility to the theory of the composite nature of the narra¬ 
tive. A reasonable consideration of many of the passages adduced 
will, I think, lead us to the conclusion—unacceptable perhaps to the 
upholders, if any such there be, of verbal and mechanical inspiration, 
and of course rejected as insufficient by critics of the destructive 
school—that while the writer always knew what he had to tell, he 
did not always know how to tell it. 

We proceed to take a few specimens of the grounds on which 
Dr. Driver disintegrates the narrative portions of the Old Testament. 

I. The 'narrative of the spies (Num. xiii.^ xiv.) “ The double 
character of the narrative,” says Dr. Driver, ** is very evident; ” and 
the remainder of the paragraph shows his meaning to be, not only that 
the narrative is derived from two sources, but that those two sources 
contradict each other. A careful examination of the passage shows 
that this contradiction can only be maintained on three assumptions r. 
first, that the same writer can never repeat himself; second, that Calebs 
and Joshua must have said exactly the same thing on every occasion, 
and could not have said one thirig to Moses, and another to the people;' 
third, that when Caleb alOne is mentioned without Joshua, or vice versd^ 
such mention of the one excludes the other ; the writer being thus, 
credited with acquaintance with the legal maxim, Expressio unius 
est exclusio alterius.” It is submitted that without these assumptions 
nothing is proved except the loose unartistic character of the narrative. 

II. The craft of the Giheonites (Josh, ix.) Probably no more, 
simple, straightforward narrative than this could be found in the whole 
of the Old Testament. The most attentive perusal fails to discern the 
place where the dissecting*knife of the critic is to enter. It wiJk 
hardly be believed that in this passage Dr. Driver discovers three 
different sources, marked respectively P., J.E., and D. The force of 
analytical absurdity could hardly go further than this. Even the 
usual assumption, that a writer can never repeat himself, will not help 
the critic here. Vv. 22, 2 26, 27 are not, as Dr, Driver assumes to 
be evident, “a narrativeto that of vv. 17-21 ”— i.e., another 
account of the same facts; they relate different facts— riz., first the 
announcement by Joshua, and then the carrying out, of the sentence 
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on the Gibeonites which had (v. 21) been determined on or suggested 
by the ‘‘ princes.” 

III. The oppressions of Solomo7i (I Kings v. ix. xi.) Dr. Driver 
asserts that ix. 22 conflicts with v. 13 and xi. 28. Let us examine 
the passages. The first named states that “ of the children of Israel 
did Solomon make no bondsmen i.e., slaves; the second states that 
Solomon raised a “levy” or tribute of forced labour “out of all 
Israel,” 30,000 men being required to labour at Lebanon one month 
in every three ; the third passage states that Sololiion made Jeroboam 
“ruler over all the charge (or burden) of the house of Joseph.” 
There is not even the semblance of justification for saying that these 
statements conflict with each other. To Ife a slave is one thing; to 
be subject to the obligation of forced labour is quite another thing. 
No one has maintained that military conscription is slavery. The 
third passage has no relevance whatever. The word for “ charge ” or 
“ burden” is a perfectly general one, as much applicable to the com¬ 
pulsion of paying tax or tribute, as to that of slavery^or forced 
labour. It is diflScult to characterise as it deserves a criticism which 
on such grounds as these seeks to prove the composite origin, and 
thereby (it must always be remembered) to impair the authenticity 
and credibility, of the^ld Testament Scriptures. 

IV. 21tc date of JocL In every case where no indications of the 
date of a work are unmistakably given, Dr. Driver apparently feels 
it his duty to assign to every book as late a date as possible. In 
i*bringing down Joel to the post-exilic period—a conclusion, it is fair 
to say, which Dr. Driver himself asserts with some appearance of 
iiesitation—he does not seem to find much support even in the 
theories of Continental critics. He devotes what, in proportion to 
the limits imposed upon him, is a large space, to an examination of 
the opinion of one scholar (Credner) that Joel belongs to the reign of 
Joash; and a somewhat shorter space to the indications which, in his 
ww, the book itself furnishes of a post-exilic date. To the argu¬ 
ments of Credner he applies the epithet “specious,” while those 
upholding the later date are described as “ forcible.” Two observa¬ 
tions may be made here. Dr. Driver says that JoeVs figure (iii. 18) 
of the “ fountain that shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and 
shall water the valley of Shittim,” and the prediction of the outpouring 
of the Spirit (ii. 28-32), quoted by St. Peter on the Day of Pentecost, 
are “based” on two passages'of Ezekiel. Here, therefore, as in 
other places, he assumes the very point ai issue —viz., that Joel is of a 
later age than Ezekiel. Secondly, Dr. Driver entirely ignores the 
view that the date of Joel is that of the reign, not of Joash, but of 
Uzziah, This view, according to Mr. Meyrick in the “Speaker’s 
Commentary,” is supported by nineteen different critics or commen¬ 
tators, including the names of Eosenmuller, Eichhorn, De Wette, 
Knobel, Hengstenberg, Davidson, &c. Dr. Driver, therefore, could 
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not have been unaware that this view has met with very large 
support from competenif critics. Was it fair to suppress ail mention 
of it, and present to the reader only the alternatives of a date in the 
reign of Joash; or a post-exilic date ? 

The above are only specimens of passages in which Dr, Driver's 
conclusions are not borne out by the data which he himself famishes ; 
others of similar character will be easily found by any reader who 
compares the numerous references to passages of Scripture with the 
passages themselves. 

It should be added, in concluding the present article, that the 
position which the writer would desire to maintain respecting the 
character and composition of the books of the Old Testament by no 
means ignores the extent to which, in the phrase of the Bishop of 
Gloucester,* the traditional view has been ‘‘ rectified ” by the criticisms 
and researches of modem scholars. Their labours, as Bishop 
Lightfoot says of those of the Jewish Babbis, “ have not been without 
fruit ” : they have at leaerb compelled us to take a more rational view 
of the nature and extent of inspiration. No one now denies that 
many of the books of the Old Testament are in the nature of 
compilations, or tliat (as in the well-known case of the double 
account of David’s introduction to Saul) the compiler has sometimes 
embodied in his work narratives riie details of which are inconsistent 
with each other. But this is not the same thing as to bring down 
the sources of the compilation to so late and uncertain a date as to 
impair their tnistworthinesa. No one, again, doubts that in the Old 
Testament as we have it there are many omissions, repetitions, 
additions, glosses, corruptions and falsifications of the text. This 
admission is rejected as insufficient by Dr. Driver, because it does not 
square with his theory of the late date of the original documents 
themselves ; yet he does not hesitate to make use of it when it suits 
his purpose. With this admission, we need not scruple to agree with 
Dr. Driver that it is “ not easy to reconcile with historical probability ” 
the narrative of Numbers xxxi., in which it is recorded how “ 12,000 
Israelite warriorSj without losing a man, slew all the males and 
married women of Midian, took captive 32,000 virgins, and brought 
back 800,000 head of cattle, besides other booty; ” or that the 
figures in Jud. xx, 17, as in many other places of the Old 

Testament, are “ incredibly large.” No one considers the attribution 
of Proverbs or Ecclesiastes tb Solomon, or of many of the Psalms to 
David, as a matter to be determined only by traction. Nor would 
the assignment of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. to a pseudo-Isaiah be in itself a 
point of much importance, were it not clear that the bias which has 
infinenced the rationalisljjO critics is the determination that * Isaiah 
mtist not he allowed to have predicted anyiMii^ which ha^^ned long 
aftm* his oxm time. He foresaw events which were to take place in 
* Christus Comprobator,” pp.25, 4i:>. 
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a few years, jusfc as Horace Walpole and other observers foresaw the- 
impending Bevolutlon from the corraptions of French society under 
Louis XV.; but the outlook of any more distent prophetic previsioix 
must be denied to him at all hazards. Thus/in treatang of one of 
the earlier chapters which it is proposed to detach from Isaiah, Dr. 
Driver informs us that certain critics agree in supposing the prediction 
to refer to the conquest of Babylon by Cyrus^ and ascribe it accord¬ 
ingly to a prophet living towards the close of the Exile.” ndiveiS 
of that “ accordingly ” is wonderful. The events referred to occurred 
nearly 200 years after the time of Isaiah; therefore he could not have 
predicted them. No further argument is needed. 

That these admissions, and the fullest and freest discussion and 
examination both of the books themselves and of all that has been 
written about them by critics of all schools, will in the end estab¬ 
lish the authority of the Old Testament on a yet firmer basis, the 
present writer does not for a moment doubt. The suggestion that 
such discussions should be carried on in Latin, so that those who 
compose our ordinary congregations should know and hear nothing 
about them, does not seem a helpful one. By all means let us have 
any amount of “ free handling ” of the sacred records, and let it be 
open as well as free. To suppress or to conceal is -not to answer. 
There is a story in Livy, told also with variations by Pliny, and 
referred to by St. Augustine in the De Civitate Dei,” to this effect: 
In the year after the founding of Rome 571, on the land of a certain 
L. Petillius, a plough struck against some object, which proved to be 
two stone chests with inscriptions. One, which professed to have 
contidned the body of King Numa Pompilius, was empty; the other 
contained fourteen books, in two bundles of seven each, written by the 
same king, and still intact 450 years after his death. These books,, 
when examined by several persons, and eventually by the Senate,, 
were judged to contain dangerous matter concerning the origin and 
meaning of ^e religious rites which Numa had established : pleraque 
disBolvendanim religionum esse.” It was accordingly decreed that 
these books should be publicly burnt, and this sentence was carried 
out: ** libri in comitio, igne a victimariis facto, in conspeotu populi 
cremati sunt.” It is not desirable that the clergy of the Church of 
England should have the will, eveh if they had the power, to act as 
the in committing to the flames of condemnation any work, 

however crude or fantastic, however hostile to received faith, by 
which earnest and often even devout men have endeavoured to eluci¬ 
date, even when they have only succeeded in obscuring or evaporating, 
the meaning and use of those venerable writings which the Church 
of Jesus Christ has received as among its, chief treasures from the 
Church of Moses and of Abraham. ' 


A. Colchester. 
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O F an heir to a peerage who is obtaimng a certain amount of 
prominence and consideration in the House of Commons men 
speak as of one afflicted with some deadly form of political con¬ 
sumption. He might do great things,” we say, if he could 
remain in the House, but, as it is, he will be removed to another 
place before he has time to make himself a name.” In a word, 
we regard his position as irreparably injured by the prospect 
of becoming a peer with which he is confronted. The sword of 
Damocles is hanging over his head, and may descend at any 
moment. The cruel absurdity of the Constitutional paradox under 
which certain of our statesmen are condemned,, after the happening 
of an event over which they have no sort of control, to fight the 
political battle with their legs in an ermine bag, has been forcibly 
brought to men’s minds of late by the accession of Lord Hartington 
to the Dukedom of Devonshire. No one has thought of denying 
that the country, owing to this event, has suffered a severe loss. The 
House of Commons has been deprived of one of its ablest members, 
and a politician trained in the art of government by public discussion 
has been banished for ever from the governing chamber. Lord 
Hartington, in his farewell address^% electors of Bossendale, with 
characteristic straightforwardness, made no attempt to conceal the 
facts of the situation. The whole tone of his address is that of a 
man whom some terrible physical calamity has suddenly deprived of 
the power of serving his country to the full extent of his abilities. 
This feeling, so universally admitted, is still more strongly expressed 
by Lord Rosebery in thejgsssage in his life of Pitt, in which he poinbs 
out the calamity which nearly befell the coun% when Mr, Pitt was 
in danger of becoming a peer: 
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** While London [he says] wajs illuminating for the King’s recovery, Lord 
Chatham lay mortally ill. So ^ave was his malady, that the hunters after 
Providence had fixed on Grenville as the new Minister. Por Lord Chatham’s 
death, by the grim humour of our Constitution, would have removed Pitt 
from the Commons to the Peers. In the i^me of life and intellect, he 
would have been plucked from the governing body of the country, in which 
he was incomparably the most important personae, and set down as a pauper 
peer in the House of Lords. It would have been as if the Duke of Wellington,, 
in the middle of the Peninsular War, had been transferred by the operation 
of constitutional law to the government of Chelsea Hospital.” 

Surely there is something exceedingly unwise in allowing such a 
state of things to continue. 

One pan understand why the majority qf our politicians, who are 
not subject to the polilic^ consumption we are noticing, are not 
anxious to discover a remedy. The weeding out of the front benches 
in the Commons keeps promotion brisk. 

But, though we may appreciate the reasons which prevent any 
movement in favour of reforming so grave a constit^onal anomaly 
taking place among the bulk of our professional politicmns, the apathy 
of the country at large is less intelligible. One might imagine the 
electors declaring, “ We will not be limited in our choice of repre¬ 
sentatives by any accident.” “ We, the people, are sovereign, and if 
we like to choose Lord A. as our representative, he shall sit in spite 
of his peerage. The mandate we give shall be absolute, and shall 
not be interfered with on any grounds whatever.” Strangely enough, 
however, the people as yet show few signs of any desire to take up 
the question. They are content apparently to let custom limit their 
choice. Sooner or later, howeverj thej^ will wake up, and then we 
may be sure that it will be found no more possible to exclude from 
the House of Commons peers who do not want to sit in the Upper 
House than Jews or atheists. 


II. 

Till the people do wake up and break through the existing con¬ 
ventions, is there anything that can be done to free the heirs to 
peerages? That is the question to which I propose to attempt 
an answer. I firmly helieve that at the frmrtt moment there i» 
nothing in the law or in the cnMom of the Vonstilwtion to prevent 
a mernher of the House of Commons who mmeeds to an English 
peerage, or to a peerage of the United Kingdmn, retaming kin neat 
and remaining a memher of the I^wer Home. I admit that this 
declaration sounds audacious and absurd, but none , the leas, it 
is, I am convinced, strictly accurate. To show that it is accurate, 
it is, first of all, necessaiy to ask the following question; What 
prevents a peer being a member of the« ftouse of Commons? The 
answer to this is-^the fact that he is a member of the House of 
Lords—a member of Parliament, specially called to sit, not in the 
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Lower, but in the Upper House. A peer,”^ then, c^not sit in the 
House of Commons because he is a member of Parliament who has 
beeja called by the Sovereign to sit in the House of Lords. Member¬ 
ship of the House of Lords, and membership of the House of Lords 
alone, prevents membership of the House of Commons. That this is 
so is proved the fact that when a member of the Commons* House 
succeeds to a peerage, his seat is not declared vacant till the writ 
summoning him to the House of I^rds has been issued to him. There 
may be the clearest possible evidence that his ancestor has died, and 
that he is the hevj but the House of Commons, nevertheless, takes 
the most elaborate precautions not to detdare the seat vacant until the 
peer has had the peer's Vrit issued to him, and he has become a 
member of the House of Lords. 

When Sir Thomas Freemantle was asked why the writ was not 
issued for Horsham on the death of Lord Abinger, and when he 
replied that it was “ delayed for the obvious reason that the writ of 
summons, to die House of Lords had not been received, and that the 
House could not of course issue a new writ till then,” he was stating 
a constitutional commonplace of universal acceptance. Not till 
membership of the House of Lords had taken place was there a 
vacancy, and membership of the House of Lords could not take place 
till the writ of summons had been issued. So strongly have the 
House of Commons insisted on the principle, that if by mistake a writ 
has been issued for a new election before the peer's writ of summons 
has been issued, they have invariably ordered a mpcrscxims of the 
writ till such time as membership of the House of Lords has been 
properly conferred upon their member. For example, on 15th Feb. 
1809, the House, being informed that no writ of summons had been 
issued to General Bertie, calling him to the House of Peers as Earl of 
Lindsey, though a writ had been issued for the borough of Stamford, 
ordered a mpcrmUm of the writ (see 61 Commons* Journals, 49 Vt 

Yet another proof of the fact that membership of the House of Lords 
is essential to the creation of a vacancy is to, be found in the fact 
that, if there be any ground for hurry, a member who has succeeded 
to a peerage, but who has not received the writ of summons, accepts 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and vacates his seat by that means. Perhaps, 
however, the most complete proof of the correctness of the proposition 
on which I am insisting is to be found in the statute 24 George 111. 
s. 2, c. 26, which governs the creation of Parliamentary vacancies 
during a recess. The statute, most significantly, does not say that a 

* This answer covers tlio case of the Scotch and Irish peers who are summgned to 
sit in rarliament by their representatives, and who are thus or in posse members 

of the House of Lords. In thfocase of Irish P0efs, however, a special statutory pro¬ 
vision allows them to sit inyflSe House of Commons, in spite of their being members of 
the House of Lords, by delegation. « ., , , 

t Plenty of other instances of the kind are to be found in the Oommons’ Journals, the 
references to which may be sought in May’s “ Parliamentary Practice.” 
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Beat is to be held vacant when a member has succeeded to a peerage, 
but that a vacancy is created when a membetr of the House of Com¬ 
mons has had ** a writ of summons issued to him under the Great 
Seal/’ summoning him to Parliament* (See the schedule to the Act 
cited above, and to the Act 21 A 22 Yict. c. 110.) As Sir Thomas 
May expresses it, the issue of the writ for a new electicm is founded 
upon the alleged fact that the member has been called up to the House 
of Peers.” It was in conformity with the‘"principle underlying this 
procedure that those able constitutionalists, the leaders of the Long 
Parliament, when they abolished the House of Peers, but did not 
abolish hereditary titles and honours, allowed peers to sit in the 
House of Commons. The Lords, being deprived of their membership 
of one of the Houses of Parliament, became iim facto eligible for seats 
in the other. 

It is clear, then—^to restate my proposition—that it is membership 
of the House of Lords, produced by the issue of the writ of summons, 
and not anything else, which deprives a subject of the right to sit in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. A man cannot sit in two places 
at once, and therefore, if the Sovereign prescribes sitting in one 
place, it is impossible for him to sit in the other.* But from this it 
follows that if a Member of Parliament who succeeds to a peerage 
avoids obtaining membership of the House of Lords by avoiding 
having the writ of summons issued to him, he can remain a member 
of the House of Commons. Is it possible for him to avoid the issue 
of the writ of summons ? Most distinctly it is. The writ of sum¬ 
mons is not issned automatically to the eldest son or other heir of a 
dead peer, but is only issued after certain formalities have been com¬ 
pleted. On the death of the peer the heir applies to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor for the issue of the writ, supporting his application by his 
father’s marriage certificate, by proof that he i| the eldest son, and 
by any further proof that may be deemed necessary. When this has 
been done, but not till then, is the writ of summons issued. All, 
then, that a member of the Honse of Commons need do who succeeds 
to a peerage and wants to stop in the House of Commons, is not to 


* I am aware that the Scotch Peers receive no writ of summons, the legal and his¬ 
toric ba^is of Scotch peerage being different from that of English, and yet tiiat the 
accession to a Scotch j^erage makes a vacancy in the House of Commons (see debates 
as to Lord Stormont’s case, 52 Hansard’s Pebates, third series, 435), but tliis is no real 
hindrance to my argument. The Scotch peer becomes a potential member of the 
Lords’ House by reason of his eligibility for electing and being elected, and therefore 
the mere accession of Scotch peers, which ipso facto confers the right to vote, is held 
to be equivalent to membership of the Honse of Lords. Th^ capability of exercising 
their votes to choose the representative peers operates in their case to produce a 
constrnctive membership of the House of Lords. In other words, the Scotch peer 
becomes a member of a body which elects members to the House of Lords. He sits 
in the House of Lords by his representatives, and this technical membership of the 
Upper House is sufficient to exclude him from the House of Commons. To put the 
matter in yet another way. The Scotch peer bccome^cv .n^kember of the Scotch House 
of Lords, and that House is, by delegation, part of the House of Lords of the United 
Kingdom, and its members members of the Upper Honse of the United Kingdom* 
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Apply for the writ of summoDS. If the Duke of Devonshire had done 
this he might have been member for Eossendale at this moment. 1 
admit that no peer has evet* yet hung up his peerage in this way, 
in order to avpid the consequences of membership of the House of 
Ziords and to keep his seat in the Commons. Peers, however, have 
done this very thing in order to avoid other consequences of member- 
ehip of the House of Lords. For example, membership of the House 
of Lords is incompatible with the holding of certain posts in the 
public service. When, then, a person holding one of these offices 
has succeeded to a peerage, and yet has desired to keep his place, he 
has neglected to apply for the writ of summons, and has accordingly 
saved himself from membership of the House of Lords. It was 
always understood that the late Lord Tenterden contrived in this way 
to remain Permanent Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs and yet be 
a peer. It is, then, abundantly clear that any person who succeeds to 
an English peerage may, if he likes, prevent himself becoming a 
member of the Honse of Lords and so may avoid the consequences of 
that situation. 


Jii. 


It is much to be hoped that the next young and ambitions man who 
succeeds to a peerage while he is sitting in the House of Commons, 
will refrain from asking for the writ of summons, without the issue 
of which his seat cannot be declared vacant—unless, of course, the 
clearest and most binding precedents are disregarded. He will, 
perhaps, be told th4t if he votes he will incur terrific penalties ; for 
as a rule, a peer waiting till his peer’s writ is made out does not vote, 
inspired, we must suppose, by a fear of doing something contrary to 
iihose mysterious things, the privileges of the House. He need not, 
however, be frightendpby false fire. His position will be perfectly 
secure. He will be breaking no statute, no standing order, and no 
principle of the common law; and the House of Commons, we may 
be sure, will not venture, even if hostile—which is most unlikely— 
to send him to the clock-tower because he has done something which 
nobody ever thought of doing before. 

If the Gontention I have urged is correct, many important results 
would no doubt follow. The House of Lords would gradually lose 
the statesmen of the first rank, for they would be certain to prefer 
the House of Commons.* But it is argued this would be a very un- 

* I assume that as long as a:peer took care not to apply for his writ of summons he 
would not only be able to go on sitting in the House of Commons, but would be di¬ 
bble for election. There is nothing to forbid a peer being elected to the House of 
Commons, except his membership of the House of Lords ; when, therefore, he avoids 
that, he becomes eligible. It is^/ue that a peer, by the common law. cannot vote at 
n parliamentary election, and tlfiK by a standing order he most not interfere at par¬ 
liamentary elections. These restrictions cannot, however, be stretched so as to make 
him ineligible for a seat in Parliament, if on other grounds be is eligible. 
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fortunate result—^nothing less, in fact, than knocking the brains out 
of the House of Lords. The Lords would •►beoame a mob of nonen¬ 
tities. To this there is the obvious reply, that at any rate that would 
be better than the House of Commans bebg deprived X)f a considerable 
number of able men, whose services might be most important to the 
nation. For good or evi^ the House of Commons is the repository of 
power, and it is therefore essential that the electors should have the 
whole countiy to choose from. Under our* present system we select a 
number of men who, by education, by tradition, and by the possession 
of wealth and leisure, are specially well fitted to be useful servants of 
the country, and shut them up in a gilded cage, where they are only 
able in a fitful and restricted way to serve' the State. Yet when it is 
proposed to let them out, we are told that we must not lessen the show 
of talent in the cage. No doubt the result of subtracting the more 
active members from the House of Lords would be to take from that 
body a portion of the importance it now possesses; but would that be 
a very great evil ? The House of Lords would possibly be less able 
to insist on amendments than it is at present; but that would be all. 
Its ability to conduct useful inquiries, to afford a platform for non¬ 
political debates, in which the chief judges could publicly criticise 
proposed legal legislation, and the soldiers and sailors and ex-depart- 
mental officials of eminence could speak on their several subjects, 
would remain. The House of Lords would, in effect, continue as a 
sort of Privy Council open to free debate. Further, to this essentially 
senatorial body might be given the power of putting in operation that 
function of referendum which is certain, sooner or later, to be added to 
our Constitution. A House of Lords, reformed by the simple expedients 
of making the persons who receive the writ of summons choose, by a 
system of minority voting, two himdred members, to sit in the House of 
Lords—this would get rid of the black shee||||||^and of creating life- 
peerages, would be a very fit body to entrust with the right of institut¬ 
ing the referendum. It might be enacted that if the House of Lords 
considered that any Bill ought to be referred to the people before 
becoming law, they should add a clause declaring that a poll of the 
people—** Aye or No ”—should be taken before the Bill was presented 
for the Royal Assent, and that if a majority decided against the Bill, 
it should be no further proceeded with* 

A reform of the House of Lords such as I have suggested would, 
I believe, constitute a very great constitutional improvement. It 
would strengthen the permmel of the Hotise of Commons, and it 
would provide a senatorial body whose duty it would be to see that 
the country was allowed to give a final decision on measures of the 
first importance,—^There would be no risk of the reformed House of 
Lords of my thought insisting on referring^ Cattle Plague Bill. To 
sketch a plan for reforming the House of Lords is not, however, my 
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present object. My aim is to show that one of the chief blots on 
our Constitution may betremedied by any peer who succeeds to his 
peerage while he has a seat in the House of Commons, refrfdning 
from applying fgr his writ of summons. And not only need he not 
vacate his seat. He can offer himself for re-election. There is nothings 
I contend, to prevent a peer who is not a member of the House of 
Commons from seeking election, provided always that he has never 
applied for a writ of sumifions to the House of Lords, and so is not 
a person who would, as soon as elected to the House of Commons, be 
called away by the Sovereign to another place. It h|S, I am aware^ 
been declared by the judges that it is contrary to the common law 
for a peer—and by peer they probably meant a peen who has received 
his writ of summons—to vote at a parliamentary election; but this is 
a very different thing from declaring that a peer not summoned to the 
House of Lords cannot sit in the House of Commons. 

Before I close these layman’s notes on a very technical though a 
very fascinating subject, I may be permitted to place the gist of my 
argument in the following form:— 

There is nothing in the law of Engla;|d> statute or customary^ 
which prevents an English peer, or a peer of the United Kingdom^ 
sitting in the House of Commons, save only the fact of member¬ 
ship of the other House of Parliament. An English peer, or peer 
of the United Kingdom, who never has had conferred upon him by the 
royal summons such membership of the Lords House of Parliament, 
may therefore become or continue a member of the Commons^ House. 

It is with all humility, and yet with a certain confidence, that I 
submit this view of the case. If any one can show me that there m 
anything but membership of the other House of Parliament to prevent 
a peer sitting in the House of Commons, my contention falls to the 
ground. If not, it hq||s the field, and no heir to a peerage need for 
the future dread that fatal extinguisher of political hopes—removal to 
the Lords. 


St, Loe Strachey, 



VIGNETTES 


IN SPAIN. 


T here is a charming map of tiie Mediterranean and the Levant 
in Cook’s Guide, dfcwing how delightfully easy and direct are 
all the routes, especially between Italy and Spain. That may be so, 
but the eye is a sad deceiver. See how you fly between Calais and 
Marseilles: measure distances between Mentone and Cadiz or Malaga, 
and you will be quite out of it. I tried the “ easy and direct ” 
to Cadiz and Tangier; I did not sleep in a bed from Sunday night 
till Thursday, and then had only got as far as Cordova. Pass the 
Spanish frontier, and good-bye to time and space as they exist in 
England, France, and even Italy. I propose to relate, for the benefit of 
those who have not enjoyed that particular line of country, how, sub¬ 
stituting iron rails for a P. and 0. from Genoa, I saw more of Spain than 
I intended, simply from the impossibility of getting along. Barcelona 
is still fairly French, and paved,—at once picturesque, clean, and 
habitable. But to me all transition towns lack the interest of new 
types, and it is only after Barcelona that real Spain begins, together 
with that indescribable indifference to progress, veramty, and mmm 
and tvmi which the Moor seems to have bequeathed to every land 
that he has once shadowed. No doubt a good deal of Spain is rocky, 
barren, or sandy; but in spite of the diy water-courses and the barren 
aierras, which remind one of the Scotch Highlands, the wealth of 
aloes, the olive forests, skirted with snowy almond trees in full bloom, 
and the wide corn-lands, betray an alluvial richness which culminates 
in the glorious orange groves of Videncia and Malaga,. Between 
Castellan and Valencia my express train, which goes about as fast 
as an average bathing machine at full winds through acres 
and acres of frnit trees, ranged in chocolate-coloured earth, and so 
laden with oranges that only We and th«e can a green leaf be seen. 
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The ground is strewn with the golden baUs. They are piled up for 
storage in vast, irregular* heaps. They lie rotting in the towns, all 
along the dusty roads; they float down the streams. At every station 
long cars are crowded with millions of oranges for export to America, 
England, Eassia;—^the best packed in loose boards, to let the air 
through, each orange folded in tissue paper; others in tubs and baskets 
stuffed with hay. A gl^w of rich gold flashes from straggling 
warehouses, piled like granaries with the sunset fruit. No, 1 would 
not have missed the Valencia orange harvest for all the social delights 
and ordered luxuiy of a P. and 0. The less fertile plains are sown 
with white and yellow February wild flowers, with here and there a 
brilliant waste of blue crdcuses, paler than our carpets of wild 
hyacinth, but not less lovely. The little birds are all shot down for 
table d’hote, but I am surprised to see so many large birds of the plover 
tribe, and here and there a falcon; partridges, too, on the hills, and a 
large light brown bird, with spiky wings like a rook’s, or a lazy stork; 
but what those two wheeling eagles can be about above the olive groves, 
scarce a mile from yon quiet town, I cannot imagine. A stray rifle- 
shot will doubtless soon prove fatal to their enterprise. 

We pass a drove of wretched, worn-out horses, turned out to nip the 
poor, dry pasturage: they are doubtless mere food for the bull-fights. 
I saw more bad horses and more good donkeys and mules in Spain than 
anywhere else. The mules are amazing, and jacks-of-all-trades : how 
their slender legs bear those tons of sacks, the furniture of a house 
with the inhabitants on the top, is a true Spanish puzzle; and such 
blind confidence have the people in their omniscience and probity 
that a man will not uncommonly travel for miles seated astride, with 
his back to the beast’s head and looking straight over his tail, 
without bothering himself about the side of the road or his destination 
either, the mule knowing quite enough about both. I felt the same 
thing in Tangier, when, relinquishing bridle and. all idea of 
guidance, my mule took me at his own sweet will up and down per¬ 
pendicular precipices and across pleasant paths, formed apparently by 
successive earthquakes. Under such circumstauces, what you want is 
not intellect, but instinct; and as to that you simply are not in it 
with a Spanish mule. 

I had been told about Spanish trains not being punctual, of Spanish 
clocks varying, and so forth; but between Barcelona and Valencia I 
found I still had some things to learn. Of course the train could not 
go on till the statiGn-master hadflone his coffee, nor could the engine 
be got to move till the driver had finished flirting; the swashbuckler 
guard, armed with sword and carbine, has also affairs of his own which 
may unexpectedly be permifjied to control the Spanish pilgrim’s pro¬ 
gress. But what is this f* In open pountry, miles from any station, 
the train suddenly pulls up. I had noticed a man galloping across 
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country. Well, lie had been'thrown in an adjacent field. The villagers 
were assisting him to rise; one held his horse. The group caught the 
€ngme~driver*s eye ; he simply stopped the tram out of sheer curiosity. 
Further, will it be believed tbat most of the people gdt out and ran to 
join the gaping group ? And we actually stopp^ On this idle errand 
for about twenty minutes, to the great content, apparently, of all but 
half a dozen English, including inyself, f^nd two American ladies. 
Night came, but no rest for me, the first-class carriage being by 
that time not only crowded, but filthy. The official ticket-collector 
was amongst ns. Besides his uniform, he wore a hunting-pouch, and 
had brought his fowling-piece. After snipping our tickets, he smoked 
himself to sleep. As day dawned he woke up and got talkative. He 
then coolly told the astonished travellers that, although bound to 
inspect tickets for another fifty miles, he should get out at the next 
station, have a little shooting on the Sierra Morena mountains, and 
catch the return train about mid-day I The train soon stopped ; he 
wished us all politely good-bye, raising his official cap, got out with 
his gun and pouch, and we saw him no more. I ventured openly to 
disapprove of his conduct. A Spanish gentleman shrugged his 
shoulders sympathetically, but seemed astonished when we talked of 
reporting the inspector, as if Spain could not go on at all if this sort 
of foreign intervention were countenanced. I at once appreciated the 
situation. I felt that to bother an eniployc in his amusements in Spain 
was like ‘‘ robbing the poor man of his beer ’’ in England. The 
moralist witliin me became dumb; I sank to the Spanish level, and 
held my peace. 

All I have to say about Valencia is: if you are there only for an 
hour, do not miss the market-place and the cathedral. I was there 
only a few hours, but shall not forget the picturesque confusion of 
cloaks, sombreros, chattering market-girls with their nondescript wares 
—golden orange and date piles and melon heaps, so cool and green in 
the Spanish sun—suddenly contrasted with the great cathedral hard 
by; the peasants with their baskets, in and out of its solemn and 
gorgeous gloom ; the walls aglow with frescoes; the relays of priests 
in the golden-backed choir, in front of the glittering altar, intoning con¬ 
tinuously in stentorian voices. Enough! One sees at a gl||^ce where 
the great stage painters and masters of scenic effect, like Henry Irving, 
or Richard Wagner, or Meyerbeer, go for their “ spectacle.^* They don’t 
go to England, but to lauds where life is poetry, marketing romance, 
'and religion a picturesque drama. Ii^on’t mean to say that the drains 
don’t smell at Valencia, that the people don’t cheat, that the houses 
are not ramshackle, the streets ill-paved, the priests corrupt, the 
people ignorant and superstitions; the mighty Colosseum of a bull- 
ring, too, at Valencia seems disproportionately large for a Christian 
town; but, for all that, the heart of the poet and the painter goes 
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out to Valencia. Like Venice, you capi dream over it—you can 
paint it. • 

So we glide leisurely into Cordova—town of the true Moor; the 
roads mere boulders, over which experienced horses drag vehicles with 
adamantine Springs through narrow, reeking, picturesque streets, until 
the tourist, who pays two and a half pesetas per hour for this spas* 
modic locomotion, realises ^that a day on foot is less severe exercise 
than a “ course ” at Cordova^ But in presence of the unique cathedral 
all is forgiven and forgotten. A vast, ancient mosque of the eighth 
century, with an immense Christian • church inside, is as a detail. A 
wilderness of pillars supporting arch within arch, until the bewildered 
eye seeks for rest in dim dfetances, where still myriads of pillars fade 
into gloom, as of a marble pine forest! I don’t know how many acres 
this wondrous mosque covers. To me the bulk and complexity of its 
mysterious and mighty fabric is far more wonderful than its treasures 
of emeralds^ jjubies, and uncut diamonds, its ancient gold and silver 
trophies, and even that marvellous eighth-century mosaic which is said 
to be worth £100 a square foot, and is in such splendid preservation. 
When I come out of my dream, {he Spanish guide, who has forced 
himself upon me and follows me about, is still talking volubly in a 
language which I have assured him in half a dozen others that I do 
not understand. He will not leave me, however, but confines himself 
at last to noisy exclamations of surprise and gestures of admiration at 
everything right and left, as if he had never seen any of it before. 
As I emerge, the sordid life of Cordova is still further thrust upon me 
by three beggars, to whom I throw a ten-cent piece, and who pursue 
me with indignant remonstrances, inquiring, as far as I can make out, 
whether it is to be divided amongst them, or, if not, who is to have 
it. I have had enough of my Jehu, I pick my way back to my hotel, 
peering right and left. I then perceive how the genius of the Moor 
has conquered in Spain. Not only has he stamped the church; but 
every house, however poor and squalid in scale, is an Alcazar or 
an Alhambra,—a bit of marble or tile, a square court, a fountain, a 
shrub, or at least cool grass, in the quadrangle; but outside nothing 
to hint at anything behind the bare walls. Indeed, all Moorish houses, 
■even the wealthiest, resemble those ancient missals, with worn and 
shabby covers, which only flame out into splendid colour and variety 
when opened. 

It would, however, be unfair to say that Cordova does not aim at 
modernity in its way, and I dare say its masher, with light cane and 
fpund hat, or even some of its carriage people, who sit in carioles 
behind the noisy and bell-bedizened Andalusian steeds, are prouder of 
their band-stand in the neiy drive—the Cordovan Eotten Bow—than 
of the cathedral, or the splendid amphitheatre of distant hills, and such 
like Eternities and Immensities, w:hich only exist for the benefit 
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of the pilgrims in Spain. J liad a taste, too, of a real fin de sUcle 
Spanish landlord at my hotel—the best in the town, where they know 
nothing except how to charge. The Spanish landlord was a 
Mogador Jew. When I inquired of him what boats crossed to Tangier 
or Gibraltar from Malaga and Cadiz, he at first yolunteered a variety 
of information—not in the least correct, only made up to gratify 
me; when, however, he found I wanted to fix a boat, he admitted 
he knew nothing. 1 could find out nothing about anything; the only 
safe thing to do was to stop at his hotel—^where could I be better 
off? In many places—as I soon found out when I asked him the 
next day to change a £5 Bank of England note. On English paper 
one expects 15 per cent, at least; the Jew would give me nothing! 
—said, with a sweet smile, that if he allowed more than his miserable 
125 pesetas (a peseta is hardly over ^d.) it would be out of his own 
pocket—the liar! So I sallied forth, and got to a banker called Lopez, 
who offered me 8 per cent, exchange, with which mitigq|Bid form of 
robbery I was glad to close, saying it was better than nothing; at 
which he smiled cynically. On meeting my landlord—who was evi¬ 
dently astonished I had changed Mj note at all—I let him know 
quietly, by showing him my extra 8 pesetas per cent., that I knew he 
had lied. He now completely changed front, and said he read the 
Bible. He was glad to find a Christian gentleman—our religions were 
really the same. Not quite, I said: the Christians thought it was 
wrong to tell lies. Ah, true! There was no law against lying in 
the Decalogue. No,” said I, “ only against swearing falsely in a law 
court.” He smiled* innocently, like a man who kept the Command¬ 
ments, and was sorry they were not good enough for me. But then 
a Christian who would cheat a Jew by changing money at a banker’s, 
deserved, perhaps, to groan under a moral yoke, which neither he nor 
his forefathers could bear. This and more was written in^Jjp oily 
countenance as he licked the stamp and receipted a bill, fi^Kwhich I 
had only erased beer, caf(^ ^unr, stamps, and commissions, all of 
which existed only in his Oriental imagination. 

As I passed through apparently opulent cities like Barcelona and 
Valencia, and fertile places where the earth seemed only to need 
occasional scratching to bring forth abundantly, I could not help 
remarking to a Spanish gentleman on the general poverty, scarcity, 
greed of money, and out-at-elbows condition of the country—a land 
where railway windows won’t shut, door-knobs won’t hold on, domestic 
pottery is habitually cracked, and a pennyworth of paint is not forth¬ 
coming,—and this in climatic and agricultural conditions like those 
of Paradise! What does it mean ? “ Bad government,” said my 

Spanish travelling companion. Every one robs—from top to bottom, 
from king to beggar; so no one has any money, except a few wealthy 
capitalists, who own these vast lands which you see those poor labourers 
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weeding and plongMng as we pass. They are miserably paid. The 
nobles and rich merchanjbs spend all on laxnry in M&rid and Seville. 
The Government is digihonestly served; respectable people fight shy of 
politics; the employes are so ill-paid that they are forced to rob.^* 
“ But,” I ^id, " i^puid a new party come into power, would there be 
no change-^no reform?” None/* Said my companion; “look here, 
there are the Liberal and the Conservative monarchic parties, the 
Eepublicans and the GarBsts; no matter who is in power, every one 
is tarred with the same brush,” “ But Castelar ? ” Yes, Gastelar, 
the most eloquent and upr^ht of men—what of Castelar? He is 
old. -The Republic over which he presided lasted just one year; in 
that year it had four pi^sidents; he was the last. What has be 
done ? Next to nothing. The other day Castelar came to Seville 
and made a magnificent speech in favour of freedom of religious 
opinion and education. Well, the * devotes * ladies wanted to burn 
him; the nnests would have torn him to bits. Do people rob less? 
Is there ax^^haTige ? Cai^lar will die soon. What has he accom¬ 
plished? See here is the mischief; each party is in power for a 
short time; with e^h change of Government every employe, from top 
to bottom, is chained ; the administration becomes a scramble, in 
which no one knows his business, for no one has time to learn it. 
The one thing there is time for is to rob—and scant time for that. 
That is why Spain is poor. Even justice is exploited, and the judges 
are bribed. The. Crown Ministers are not always above suspicion—no, 
nor the Crown itself. Not long ago, a mere^iadventurer rose from 
nothing in a few months to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Some 
one asked a question in the Chamber about certain thousands of 
pesetas unaccounted for—they had passed through his hands. He did 
not even attempt an, explanation. The thing was too gross—^he had 
to gc^^But when he retired into the country, he certainly stepped 
into anljte train which was somehow in readiness to convey him to 
a safe place., No ; in Spain not even the Crown is above suspicion. 
You sent from England, the other day, some thousands of pounds, 
along with others, to heljp our people in the recent Hoods. Would you 
be surprised to hear that hardly any of that money reached the distressed 
districts ? Entangled, sir—entangled by Government officials; the 
same as in Russia with the famine funds—only worse.” So chatted 
my candid friend. 

And yet with all this the Spaniards are delightful people—^polite, 
considerate, kindly, especially to travellers. Even the officials do 
not cheat in things (I have often had coppers returned to mo), 
waiting no doubt for ^mething better worth taking. Between 
Cordova and Seville I got out in the night for some refreshment, 
leaving my open travelling-bag, wraps, and pocket-book. I was 
unable to re-enter my Carriage in time, mid got into another, for 
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about fifty miles. On changing trains, I found all the. Spanish 
occupants at the^carriage window; each had something belonging to 
me—rugs, books, papers, my coat, &c., and they all seemed as 
delighted to restore everything intact as I was to rfoov^ it. One 
does not always find this sort of politeness in England dr France. 

What can I say of Seville, the huge cath^i^l, and the Alcazar, 
which has not been said a thousand times ? I will say of this otiose 
city that it is the pleasure city of SpainJ even more than Madrid, 
which is over-commercial. The cathedral, terribly shaken by an 
earthquake some years ago, is stall too minch encumbered with internal 
so^olding to be fairly seen. I was, l^owever, fortunate enough to find a 
priest going round with a private party, to«rWhoni he was showing the 
treasures in the sacristy : one solid silver shrine of the fifteenth 
century, which must have been twenty feet high; a priedesa thirteenth 
century reliquary set with diamonds, and of pure gold ; the wood of 
the cross in hazardous quantities; also some spirimsMood of the 
cross—not quite authentic—about whicH^ the verger anff the priest 
had a most prodigious and amusing wrangle;—the priest maintaining 
stoutly that the wood the verger called doubtful was the wood carried 
in processions, and so must be genuine; the unaJlwshed verger with¬ 
standing the holy man to his face, and, indeed, contradicting almost 
all his fluent statements, greatly to the edification of the visitors. 
At last the poor priest gave up, and let the dogmatic verger have it 
his own way. I was sorry to find the Alcazar Palace of the old 
Moorish kings quite |p shabby, though parts have been freshened up. 
It has not been cared for in the past, and much damage done is 
irreparable. It is all what we call fine Alhambra decoration, J)ut I 
regret to say whitewash has concealed—^though some say preserved— 
a good deal, of the old colour here and there. Painters were sitting 
in its lonely marble courts, where even fountains have ceased to play 
or trickle. Outside, the sumptuous gardens of those ^ftmous old 
Moorish bandits, who were swept out six hundred years ago, still 
stand in their Moorish and barbaric symmetry, full of forlorn bloom 
of cactus, palm, oleander and fig-tree. Soiftie of the fountains are 
here still in working order; the long paths are invisibly perforated 
with minute holes in the encaustic tiles, and at a given signal 
thousands of tiny jets squirt up mysteriously to a great height, making 
a sudden ' misty vista of diamond spray in the blazing sunlight. 
“These ancient kings knew how to live,’* said my guide. It was a 
sentiment he repeated at intervals as we walked through the stately 
Alcazar and its tropical gardens. It was about the only sensible 
thing he did say. The gnides are ^ossly ignorant. I soon put 
mine to the test, and gave him up. 

“What is about the age of these huge waUs and towers that are 
still standing round old Seville ? ” 
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“ Oh, sefior, antiques ! cinque-cento-—very* old.” 

Later: “What age ^lid you say the walls were ?” 

“ Oh, quite old ; at least first century.” 

And later, when he had^forgotten aWt the date of the widls^ I 
asked car^^lessly when they were built. / 

‘“' Five or hundred years before our Lord; quite two thousand 
years old.”;- ' ' ■ ^ ■■ 

“So,” said'i, ‘Hhey tire oinque-oento, first century^ six hundred 
before Christ, and two thousand ye#s old ! ” 

The guide shrugged his shoulders, quite unabashed. 

“ The fact is, you donVknow anything about it.” 

“Ah, sefior, nobody ki^ows!” V 

“ Very well; instead of five fipanos, here is a couple of pesetas. Now, 
go.” And he went 

Of course the great cathedral Murillo ” of the Conception is placed 
so high up in the sacristy tl^ no one can really see it. Not even a 
Spanish gififee is ignorant of "that masterpiece ; but he will very pro¬ 
bably forget to take you to the old men’s hospital, in the chapel of 
which hang three of the greatest Murillos in Spain—the ever-famous 
“ Boy with a Lam^“ Moses Striking the Bock,” and “ Christ Feed¬ 
ing the Multitude ”—all skied in favour of some tawdry bedizened 
dolls representing the. Vi]^n and saints, which of course have the 
place of honour, and are, so to speak, “ hung on the line,” 

The interior of a Government cigar manufactory can be as well 
seen at Seville as anywhere. M. Bizet’s “ Oermen,” Minnie Hauk 
and Marie Boze, have familiarised us with one aspect of the cigar 
girl’s life. It is a very mixed affair indeed. I entered this spacious 
cigar barrack at Seville, with its 6000 girls and women of all ages. 

I walked through one vast room after another. AH the windows 
were closed, the air reeking with tobacco—rolled, twisted, sorted, done 
up in packets of cigars or cigarettes. Here are countless chattering 
groups of disorderly girls and women, from seven or eight to eighty 
years bid—many very pretty, all most dirty; all types ‘of Spanish 
beauty—pale, fiorid, dark eyes, impudent red months, long eyelashes, 
loose gestures, ribald cries; countl^ babies in wooden cradles, rocked 
by mothers of all ages; no law pr : the girls come and go when 
they like, work or idle abopt, or sleep, chatter, sing, and swear; but 
most seemed tolerably busy. There appears to be no rule; they are 
paid for what they do, and at night disperse-r-to low haunts, or the 
suburbs, or homes of divers kinds, generally in the Senile slums. If 
you glanced at a baby, the girl who owned it laughed^ and held out . 
her hand for coin. At every moment chaff and insults and overtures 
were made to you all along tlie line. At last such a sense of oppression 
and sadness overcame me m I though| of the poor little children, 
whom their mothers as a rule sell, calloudy, to tiie highest bidder for 
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the most infamous purposes, even as themselves have been sold before, 
that I turned away, sickened, morally and, physically, wondering, 
beneath that blue and cloudless heaven of bright Seville, how such 
things could happen. I met Madame Minnie Bank at Omdova, and 
she told me that when she visited a tobaoM at Madrid, some 

of the girls who had been engaged as i^ Opera chorus had 
seen the famous singer in her favcfUrite part of the cigar girl in 
“Carmen.” The report spread, and the poor girls drowded round 
the lady with the wildest enthuilasm, and gave her a regular ovation. 
Most touching it seemed to me that, in their polluted atmosphere, 
the girls should feel that art had done something to lift and idealise 
their sordid life, and lend to it an imaginative glory, and the conse¬ 
cration of a good woman’s genius. As I passed out 1 saw several 
shrines—cleanly dressed Virgins, and saints glittering with tinsel, and 
carefully tended little altars, with fresh^ flowers. The poor girls seem 
to take a pride in keeping up these symbols of purity and heaven 
and holiness in the midst even of smm a moral sewer as a cigar 
manufactory. How impossible is it, after all, to stifle the divine 
instincts; how tender should we be Tmiih broken reeds and smoking 
flax!” “Lead, kindly light!” 

At night I visited one of the common casinos of Seville, and saw 
the flamingo dance—^a semicircle of commonly dressed and fairly 
handsome girls, with a row of thrumming men guitarists behind 
them. At intervals one and another came forward, and began posing 
and posturing rather, than dancing. It seemed very dnlly though not 
ungraceful. Each girl presently leaves the platform, and comes down 
to talk and drink and smoke with any one in the audience who will 
treat her, returning to her plax5e when her turn comes round. This 
goes bn from ten till five next morning. By that time all the girls 
are hopelessly drunk, and are then led home by some sort of duenna— 
mother, aunt, or friend. It is quite an appalling sort of life to con¬ 
template ; yet I am told that the Seville masliers, and even *the 
jmncsse dork of Seville turn in to these low places after midnight, and 
chat and drink with these preposterous girls. 

A drive in the Prado, or Seville Bois de Boulogne, brought my 
Spanish studies practically to a close, I shall not dwell on a wretched 
night at Cadiz, where the inns are abominable and the extortion' 
equally so. I was glad, on a dazzling morn, at seven o’clock, in 
February, to push oft, and hoist my lateen sails, and let white wings 
carry me away to the blue water. A mile or more out we hailed the 
Spanish steamer, and in six hours more I was in Tangier. 

* H. B. Hiwm 
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I.—A SCHEME FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION. 


T he nevf London County Council has lost no time in putting 
itself in the right as regards its relation to technical education in 
London* On April 12 it resolved by a decisive majority not only to 
appoint a committee with full powers to frame a scheme, but also to 
place to a Buspehse account a sum sufficient to ^j^fraythe cost of carry¬ 
ing out such a e^eme in its initial steles* Though the amount thus set 
aside for the current year is only £30,000, the committee is charged 
not merely with the task pf reporting as to the best distribution of 
this sum, but of making a wide and thorough inquiry into the needs 
of London as a whole. t '* 

The question then before the new Technical Instruction Com¬ 
mittee is vastly different from that on which its predecessor 
issued its ill-fated report a year ago. ft is no longer a small and 
temporary windfall which has to be dealt with, but a permanent 
income sufficient to co-ordinate and organise the whole of technical 
education in Loudcm, and dependent for its permanence on the 
use to which it is put. There are* other points also in which the 
problem is changed. A year ago, the Charity Cotmnissioners’ schemes 
for the City Parochial Charities had not come into force, and a vague 
impression was abroad that there was a vast fund m the background 
which would shortly be avaikblPi sufficient to meet the wants of 
technical educatioii* We now realise more clearly the extent and 
limits (rf the Work irhich can be accomplished by the institutes en¬ 
dowed under these schem^. How inadequate "they are to supply the 
whole of ^jondon will ssppear when we say that the very first of the 
new institutes is already llodked, and hmdly able even to make a 
beginning, by the insufficiency of its endowment. As to the argument 
that the Oily Guilds’ money is the proper fund for the purpose, we 
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shall see that what is wanteS is not merely (nor chiefly) funds, but 
public organisation and control—^the harmonising, co-ordinating, and 
development of isolated and sporadic agencies. jSven tb attack the 
problem it is first of all necessary ip create a eehtral machinery ; and 
it is hopeless to expect the City Companies to supply im organisation 
whidh will command public confidence and fii^e^^ t^ force behind it 
to weld into a system the discordant elements of technical institutions 
scattered over London, To call for the City funds before a ^stem is 
created, is to put the cart before the horse. 

The County Council has dope well, ^herefore, in appointing a Com¬ 
mittee to draw up a scheme. Industi^I trs^ining, no less than general 
education, has become a public functtcm, and has been recognised as 
such by Parliament, Granted that there is a gi^at work of urgent' 
importance to be done, there is no public body buFthe County Council 
with the necessary power or funds to take the initiative. If another 
public body be eventually preferred, the work might be transferred 
under future legislation, or simply delegated xinder#the Technical 
Instruction Acts to a mixed Educational Council, perhaps to a body 
incorporated under charter. But for the present, if the County 
Council did not move, nothing would be done, and the talent of the 
youth of London, which might be caught aud trained for the common 
benefit, would continue to run to waste. 

The perpetual running to waste of the raw materiel of ability is 
the central evil which has to be attacked, A perfectly graduated 
system of schools would act like a set of condact-pipes so fitted 
together as to j>»yent leakage, and with a continuonS flow passing 
through them. London at presentf is, as it were, strewn with pipes 
disjoined or so badly fitted that there is a constant leakage at the 
joints. Tte scattered fragments of piping are the rudiments out of 
which a continuous system n^y be evolved, ilot it can only be done 
by a body capable of taking a large view of the wants of London 
as a whole aud with the force of popular support behind it. The 
City Companies, if well disposed, might lay down more piping, leading 
from nowhere to nowhere, but only such a body as the County Council 
can fit the piping together. 

We shall form the beat idea of what kind of scheme we n^d by 
fixing our notions as to the ideal educational system which we wont to 
fiee in London. The central note 6f it should be continuity. In 
Bireoingham, th'e only English district where, by the happy accident 
of the possession of the splendid King Edwai^'s Endowment^ there 
is already a Semi-public Secondary Education Board, we see the 
nearest approach 'to an ideal system which can be found in this 
country. At the bottom of the scale is a system of elementary 
schools carrying the children up to the age of twelve or thirteen; 
above these is a system of seven continuation schools (called in 
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Birmingliam ‘‘ Grammar Schools carrying them on to the age of 
sixteen; and, finally, there are two high schools, one for boys and one 
for girls, carrying on those who wish for a still higher education to 
the age of eighteen or nineteen. The fees at the continuation schools 
are £1 a term, and ohe**third of the places throughout the entire 
system of secondary sc^pls are free. Besides these nine schools is a 
free higher gr|de school^ founded by the School Board, for giving a 
couple of years' training in .^science and drawing to boys from 
elementary schools. By this system Idie best talent of the elementary 
schools of Birmingham is%nnually drawn off into the higher schools, 
and there trained |pr the advantage of the community. And while 
the general training of tffe youth of Birmingham is thus provided 
for, those who want more specialised instruction find an outlet in the 
Mason College of Science, the Municipal Technical School, or the 
Munibipal School of Art. The Free Library and Technical Art 
Museum supply further the wants of students, and the School of 
Art has ramifications and branches throughout the city, where special 
Hues of work, such as design for jevrellery, are taught under the manage¬ 
ment of a committee representing the trade. 

Nor are the wants of those entirely neglected who, in spite of the 
free scholarships, are unable to continue at a day school after the age 
of thirteen, and so to prepare to taka full advantage of the technical 
schools. For these, the School Board conducts free evening continua¬ 
tion schools throughout the city. 

The Birmingham creational system is not indeed complete; it 
cannot be compared for example with that of Zurich for perfect con¬ 
tinuity. But it gives the impression of healthy, vigorous life. It is 
an organism through whose veins and arteries the life-blood circulates 
freely and healthily, and the results are visible everywhere in a 
keenness of public interest and a vigour of municipal life such as no 
other city in England can show. Moreover, the public management 
of schools in Birmingham has brought this great advantage, that 
those in power are fully alive to the defects still to be remedied. 
They have their finger on the pulse of the machine, and every hew 
opportunity is at once taken advantage of to improve its working. 
It might be thought that with such educational provision as has been 
•described already existing;^ the authorities of Birmingham could 
have rested on their oars, and devoted the new grant^from the Beer 
and Spirit Duties to the relief of local raises. But this was far from 
thoir ideas, and th^ result is the organisation of the new Municipal 
Technical School. In London we are yet for behind Birmingham, 
and one of the s%pas of this backwardness is Idie .feet that we are less 
alive to our deficiencies. *• 

Let us magnify Birmingham to the size of London, and see what 
we ought to have, so as to be on all feUrs with the capital of the 
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Midlands. We ought to have a network of continuation schools, 
well equipped with good provision for scientific and manual instruc¬ 
tion, planted in suitable situations throughout London, and drawing 
into them yearly, by means of scholarships, the pick of the children 
from the elementary schools. It is a very modest estimate that there 
should be accommodation in these sohoc^e^^ 80,000 boys. The 
girls, of course, must have their continualibn schook also (though 
fewer in number, since the demand is unlikely to be so great for 
some time to come), where good all-roui^ instruction in domestic 
work—cookery, laundry-work, household se^g, i&o.—^would naturally 
take the place of the boys’ mantial workshops, w 

The scholarships leading to these schools must, as a rule, provide 
not only free education, but an allowance for maintenance ; for when 
a boy is fourteen or fif^n years old the loss of his earnii^s is more 
than a poor family can often stand, and the free scholarship system is 
clearly inadequate to meet the case—a diffioul|y, it may be observed, 
strongly felt in Birmingham. But this and other'minor difficulties 
of the scholarship system are matters of ways and means which need 
not detain us here. It may, however, be remarked, in passing, that 
the experience gained by other counties during the past year in work¬ 
ing out their scholarship systems will be of immense use to Lcmdoners 
when they come to tackle the question themselves. 

Let us suppose, then, that such a system as we have infficated is at 
work—a sufficient supply of good continuation schools, with technical 
sides, accommodatidg 25,000 boys and a smaBer number of girls, and 
connected with elementary schods by a sufficient number of scholar¬ 
ships. We should then have what Professor Huxley calls a capacity- 
catching ” machine. The first joints in our system of conduct-pipes 
would be adjusted. 

Practical men, however, wifil want not only an ideal but a scheme— 
not only a picture of wh^t we should like, but a clear notion of the 
steps by which it is to be obtained. 

Fortunately, in establishing a network of continuation schools, the 
County Council will not have to begin ah ow. Scattered irregularly 
over London there are already thirty-seven endowed secondary schools 
and ten proprietary schools for b^s, educating in all some 15,000 
boys. These B|ho6is, the majority of which are governed by Charity * 
Commissioners’ Schemes, contain at pt^nt about eighty per cent, of 
middle-class and twenty per cent, of artisan pupilp. There is haidly 
any system or connection among them. Each is, a|^ a rule, an isolated 
unit governed by its independent body of local trustees; sometimes 
it is out of touch with the wants of the populationtamong whom it is 
situated; not unfrequently it is looked upon as a case of robbery by 
the middle-class of the rights of the poor. Most of the schools have 
scholarships from elementar/ schools leading to them, but they have 
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no proper means of making these scholarships widely known, and, 
except in a few special cases, it is doubffal if their existence is sub* 
pected the mass of the ardsans living in the district, to whoi^ more¬ 
over, the great 'Jprepqndeynce of middle-class pupils in the endowed 
schools is no great adiractiom In two cases (the United Westminster 
Schools and the iPepple-s Palace Day School) where special eiKsrts 
have beenmade to wmrla the scholarship system on a large scale it 
has achieved a marked success. - 

The education oSTered by these schools is very varied in quality; in 
most ^ses the technical sides are almost non-existent. But, without 
a doubt, the existing endowed schools are the germ of the needed 
system of continuation Schools, and one of the very first steps 
of the Obunty Council should be to open negotiations with their 
governing l^^s and with the Charity Comimssioners with a view of 

adapting some of them to the purpc>se. 

The schools aided would be required, of course, to accept full 
representation of the County Council on their governing bodies, 
and to be subject to general inspection and supervision; and they 
would be required to adapt their curriculum, if necessary, so as to 
form a real continuation of the work of elementary schools. On these 
conditions the County Council would supply or aid the supply of 
laboratories, workshops, and apparatus, and other equipment, where 
such wasWanring ; and might, where required, assist in strengthening 
the stafiE giving instruction in technical and scientific subjects, and 
in reduciug the fees to a reasonable level. The apparatus and fittings 
provided might if desired remain the property of the Council, the 
schools being under obligation to keep them in repair, and they could 
thus at any time be transferred, or recalled should this be ren¬ 
dered ‘desirable by change of circumstances. By this plan (already 
adopted by cert^ School Boards) the Council would be absolutely 
protected against misuse of this part of its grant. 

For these steps the co-operation of the governors of the schools would 
be needed, but experience throughout the provinces, and the attitude 
already taken up by the authorities of some of the leading secondary 
schools in London, show that there is little chance of foolish opposition 
from the main bodies of trustees, while the Charity Commission is doing 
everything to facilitate the arrangements arrivedat by County Councils. 
We may, therefore, assume that within a short rime the County 
Council might have a dozen or more efficient continuation schools 
in working order & various districts of London. By that time it 
will almost certainly, in common with other County Councils, have 
acquired the pQwmr cf dealing directly with endowments!. 

But though a great deah can be done by developing and extending 
the existing secondary schbols, they by any stretch be made 

to cover the whole ground. The inqtiiry into London secondary 
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scbools, published by the present writer in the second volume of Mr. 
Charles Booth*B “ Labour and^Life of the People,” diows clearly that 
in great parts of East, South, and North-West London public secon¬ 
dary schools are practically non-existent, f ^he in 

secondary schools for boys, under some kind of public management, 
falls below five per thousand of the population inniiie out of the 
eleven School Board districts into which London is divided, and in 
three of them (West Eambeth, Southwark, and Hackney) it does not 
amount to three per thousand.* To fill these gaps by the creation of 
new schools is another task which wiU have to‘be faced hereafter. 
In some cases it can be best done by attaching good day schools to 
the evening technical institutes or “ Polytechnics ” which are being 
founded in various districts out of the funds of the City Parochial 
Charities, and which will do less thim half the work||hey might 
perform, if confined merely to evening classes. In other cases, 
independent schools will have eventually to be founded, though 
prol^bly the County Council would wisely prefer to make the most of 
the existing material before beginning to build. 

Having secured our continuation schools, we have to consider how 
to feed them with scholars who have passed the elementary standards. 
Experience shows that havUig scholarships are more likely to achieve 
the desired end than mtrauce scholarships—i.e., instead of attaching 
Scholarships to definite secondary schools, it is best to offer*them for 
competition among the pupils in the elementary schools, and let them 
be held at any efficient secondary school in the district. This plan, 
which is clearly only possible where the scholarship system is worked 
by a public authority in touch with both sets of schools, has been largely 
adopted of late by several County Councils— e.g,^ the West Riding, 
Surrey, Somerset, Oxfordshire, and other districts, besides some of 
the County Boroughs—and the great success of the first year s 
experinient in the West Riding and elsewhere (where, owing to 
long distances, the* problem is far more complicated and difficult than 
in London) is sufficient proof of the feasibility of a scheme for open¬ 
ing up a free career from board school to the highest stages of 
education, if wof^ked hy a fvhlw authority. 

In the West Riding, although the scheme has only been in force 
for a few months, there are already over 200 day scholars and nearly 
1000 evening scholars, selected in this manner by public examination, 
pursuing their education at continuation and technical schools in the 
district, besides a considerable number of county scholars, and scholars 
in special subjects, such as coal-mining, who are enabled to cany on 
their studies'to a still higher pitch. For the, 200 day-schplaiWps 

% Tw^nty-lour years a^o the Schools Inquiry Commiskbn estimated that a minimum 
lujcommodatidh in boys' secondary schools was required for 12 per thousand of 
population. 
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there was a large numbOT of competitors. • Two hnndred day scholars 
in that district would correspond to 700 in London, or assuming these 
schelarships to be held for three years, there would seem to be ulti¬ 
mately room at *the least for 2000 scholarships to day secondary 
schools. ' To ensure harmonionif action and the maintenance of real, 
continuity the scholarships might well be under the charge of a joint 
committee of the Cou&y Qoundl the London School Board, and 
gradually the sporadic and often useless scholarships at present main¬ 
tained by isolated charities or endowments will be drawn into the 
general scheme. 

There is no room for doubt that the organisation of the continua¬ 
tion of education is by far the most pressing want of London, and 
one in the meeting of which a large sum might be profitably invested. 
Any estima||of the cost must be very rough, without minute inquiry, 
and the following figures must be looked on rather as suggesting a limit 
than as an exact calculation. An initial expenditure of from £10,000 
to £20,000 on making the secondary schools efficient; and as much 
during succeeding year^ in creating new schools to fill the gaps 
where no efficient schools exist; current maintenanco grants of 
£10,000 a year, rising to £20,000 as the new schools come into play; 
and an addiiaonal yearly expenditure of at first £10,000, and 
ultimately of £30,000 on continuation scholarships, would give an 
annual expenditure varying from £80,000 to a possible maximum of 
£70,000, and in return for this our secondary education ^system would 
gradually be placed on a thoroughly sound and efficient footing. We 
should have a system of schools comparable to the Ecoles primaires 
sup6rieures” of Paris, or the “ Secundarschuleu ” of Zurich. 

We have next to look at the outlet freni the secondary schools to 
the higher technical institutions. Here the field of operations for a 
day-school narrows very greatly. The great bulk of boys, on leaving 
the secondary schools, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, will have 
to go to work at once, apd any further education they receive 
must be through evening classes. Our machinery for continuation, 
therefore, divides into two parts—*the teehnical high school and 
the^ evening classes, such as thosps at Finsbury, Kings College, 
the new Polytechnics, and the various science and art Schools. 
The only public higher technicai schools in Lohddn are those of 
the City and Guilds’ Institute^ The Finsbury Technical School is a 
good example of a hij^-olass intermediate college, while the Central 
Institution, in Exhibition Road, is mi institution of university rank. 
To these must be* added the \scientific imd engineering sides of 
University and Kitig"il Colleges, The Royal College of Science and 
the National Art Training-School, ia», of course, Government in¬ 
stitutions, "intended mmnly for the feminhag of teachers. ^ 

The immediate outlay of the County Council on instruction of the 
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higli^sti rank could not in any case be great^ in view of the absence 
of systematic provision for the lower stages of technical training. So 
many rungs of the ladder are ab^nt that few have been able to cli|nb 
BO high as the Central Institution, and at the j^^esen^^^ has 

the accommodation, stafE, and equ4>ment for mo^ stud^ts than are 
in attendance. On the other hand, the extension and development 
of Finsbury Technical College, where excellent Work is being done in 
cramped and crowded buildings, is urgently needed. How far, how« 
ever, these two colleges can be developed as the crown of the public 
system of technical education in London will depend on the attitude 
taken up by the City and Guilds’ Institute, the governing body 
of which, representing the Corporation and various City Companies, 
is an uncertain element in the situation, H, as is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose, the Institute comes forward to do its share in tfaejjgreat work 
of educational organisation, all that the County CounciFneed do at 
present is to provide scholarships to connect its network of secondary 
schools with the higher technical colleges, and possibly assist in the 
equipment of the scientific and engineering sides of University and 
King’s Colleges. As time goes on, and the secondary school system 
begins to work, we shall want several fresh colleges of the Finsbury 
type in various districts of London, and these could prqibably be best 
grafted as higher departments on to the evening technical institutes or 
Polytechnics. 

Having provided for continuity from bottom to top of our educa¬ 
tional system for the minority of scholars of exceptional ability who can 
profit by a regular scholastic course up to the ages of sixteen or nine* 
teen, we have now to follow up another line of continuity and deal 
with the “ reserve forces ” of evening institutions for those who at one 
stage or another in the course have to break off their school life and 
go to work. 

At the bottom of the scale come the elementary evening continua¬ 
tion classes, such as the School Board alrjeady to some extent supplies. 
It would be unwise to overlap the work of the Board, especially as the 
main work of these classes must always be the bare elements of learn¬ 
ing. Boys and girls who leave school at twelve forget what they have 
learnt so quickly that it is well if by a. system of evening schools we 
can prevent relapse. Legally the School Board may, and to some 
extent it already does, provide in these schools the elements of technical 
and scientific instruction, but it naturally hesitates to draw largely 
for this purpose on the general school fund, and might well ask that 
a certain sum—say £10,000 to begin with*--should be set aside by 
the County Council to aid this part of its evening work. The 
wonderfully rapid results which may be achieved in this way may be 
seen from example of Manchester, where £8,500 has beefi handed 
over by the County Council to the School Board for technical 
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instruction, with the result that the attendance at eyening classes 
under the Board has risen in leas than two years from 5,544 to 
19,703/ V 

Eyening daises of this kind are most useful from a social point of 
view, and educationally may do much as a talent-sifting machine. 
For specific trade or scientific instruction, howeyer, we must have 
special instibutions equipped with modern facilities for practical work 
in laboratories and workshops. Just as the existing endowed schools 
of London are the elements of the system of continuation schools of 
of the future, so the es!isting science and art schools and the so- 
called Polytechnic Institutes—which are partly supported by the 
funds of th# City Parocjiial Oharities-i-ought^undoubtedly to be 
utilised as the nucleus of our system of eyeing technical continuation 
schools. 

The sch#ie under which the Polytechnics are being founded is 
conceiyed on broad lines, and contemplates a system of federated 
institutes geogra]^ically arranged |p supply the wants of various 
districts* Large, however, as the fund available for their support 
seemed aa a whole, it has already proved quite inadequate for the 
endowment of all the institutes contemplated. Here, therefore, County 
Council assistance will be of great value; and the fact of making a 
grant will give the Council a right to demand a quid pro quo in the 
shape of general supervision of the courses of instruction and the 
methods pursued. If these institutes are to perform an imporl^nt 
function in the future educational system of London, it is essential 
that they should be regarded with full confidence by men practically 
acquainted with industry. For it must not be overlooked that here 
we have to preserve yet another line of continuity—rperhaps for our 
purpose the most important of all. In the evening trade class we 
come into relation with the traditional forms of workmens training, 
the apprenticeship or quasi-apprenticeship of the workshop. Every¬ 
one admits the breakdown of apprenticeship pure and simple, and the 
point, in any case, is not one to be argued here. In Faria some of the 
technical schools boldly assume the functions of the apprenticeship 
system, and we get apprenticeship sohools like the ficole Diderot at 
La Villette, oiithe lilcale Estienne (l| the other side of the Seine. In 
England, where the workshop tradition is stronger, We prefer a com¬ 
bination of school and workshop, the evening school devoting itself to 
supplement and support, but not to supplant, the practical experience 
gained during th6 day m , 

To begin with the puNly technical side, what is wanted is a series 
of trade classes, brgahised somewhat on the model (muiatis 
of the Jewellers’ School at Birnungham, the Leather Trades School at 
Bethnal Green, the Texfile Schoqla of Bradford, 

Manchester, and Leeds, the Humbihg fostered^^ Flumtos’ 
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Company, and many others which might be mentioned. What 
is wanted in London is not merely the multiplication of these classes, 
but still more their consolidation and practical recognition as part of 
industrial training. At present we are only just oombg within sight 
of achieving this object. No action, whethe? by County Council or 
others, can suddenly bring it to pass, but a good deal can be done by 
a public authority which it is hopeless to expect without it. 

For example, practical men repr6sentin|f both employers and work¬ 
men’s organisations might be invited to associate themselves with the 
management of the various tvade classes. For such subjects as build¬ 
ing construction, bricklaying, plumbing, * masonry, carpentry and 
joinery, and the life, what jan immense gain it would b# if the Master 
Builders’ Association and United Building Trades Committee were 
asked to send representative^^ to a committee or facultyto super¬ 
vise the character of the instruction given in these si:^ects in the 
various institutions aided in London. Other trades might be treated 
in the same way. In this way Wj| eliould be protectlW from the danger 
of amateurish and tinpraotical instruction, and the interest both of 
employers and employed would be enlisted in making the work a 
reality. 

But the practical trade classes, though very important, iSover a 
small part of the ground. The whole field of intermediate science and 
art instruction has to be dealt with. At present, science teaching is 
sharply out into three sections: at the bottom come the object lessons, 
and the very rudimentary nature knowledge ” of the board school; 
at the top is the highly specialised teaching of the University College 
or the Central Institution; in the middle is the disordered realm in 
which the science and art teacher lives and moves and has his being. 
Good work is being done in each of these separate stages, but an im¬ 
mense waste of force arises from the fact that there is no relation or 
co-ordination among them. 

The influence which the old Universities wield in determining and 
shaping the cui^culum of the grammar school down ko its very lowest 
forms, ought to be exercised by the higher scientific and artistic 
institutions on science and wfe teaching . throughout secondary 
schools, Polytechnics, and boam schools, alike. WMiat, then, the 
County Council might do for evening technical instruction is to put 
the Polytechnics and other existing science and art schools on a 
thoroughly sound footing, inducing them to amalgamate, where 
desirable, to avoid overlapping; and, at the same time, to constitute 
trade committees or ** faculties” for the prabtical classes, and similar 
committees of scientific men and artists, and commercial and educa¬ 
tional authorities, for the various . other branches of work. These 
“ faculties ” would be' charged with the ’duty of watching over and 
reporting upon the work done, of making suggestions from time to 
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time, and garticolarly of keeping an eye on the joints of the piping, 
endeavouring to make the science teaching of the board school the 
best preparation for tiiiat of the Poly^ohnic or secondary school, and 
the latter for that of the higher technical college ; taking care that 
the practical trade teaching, is on the lines of the trade requiremehts,. 
and (so ffur as the joint committees of employer and employed are 
concerned) influencing employers to give special encouragement to 
their apprentices and leariers to attend the schools* In order to get 
the best work of these “faculties” of experts, they might be paid 
reasonable fees for attendance and loss of time. 

Ifj.,.in addition, the County Council cheated a system of small 
scholarships, tenable at th^ Polytechnics and science and art schools, 
the total cost per annum arising under this head is not likely ulti¬ 
mately to be less than £20,000 or £30,000 a year, Fpr the first yeai* 
the current; grants would not be so greats but, on the other band, 
capital expendiAre on fittings and apparatus would probably be 
necessary. The exact distribution could only be settled after a careful 
inquiry, but probably a system of capitation grants would, on the 
whole, be most satisfactory. For Some branches of evening work, the 
University Extensibn ^^ystenf could well be utilised. 

Hitherto we have made little direct and special allusion to girls’ 
education. So far as secondary schools, scholarships, Polytechnics, 
&e., are ebneerned, they would share the advantages of the scheme 
already laid down, though perhaps not to the same extent as the boys. 
A strong ladies’ committee ought undoubtedly to be entrusted with the 
general supervision of the scheme and methods of instruction, so far as 
relates to household economy, cookery, laundry work, needlework, dress- 
cutting, and so forth. Foi1;unately the almost unanimous experience of 
other Councils proves that these branches of technical instruction, when 
once judiciously started, aae the most certain of all to prove an imme¬ 
diate success. The evening classes in domestic subjects, for women 
and girls, started in Manchester, out of the new fund, already 
number nearly 5,000 pupils. The experience of other large towns 
and many country districts is the same. ' , 

In this department, as in others, the want of trained teachers will 
at first be severely felt, all the trainlag schools at present being prac¬ 
tically exhausted by the immense increase during tihe past year of the 
provincial demand. One of the things, therefore, to which the 
^ County Council would do well to turn its attention is the creation of 
a normal school for the training of its teachers, or the development 
of the training instittttiibnB already in existence. There is no outlay 
which is more certain to be quicldy repaid than expenditure on the 
training of teachers* 

The creation of advisoiy committees or faculties ” is, as will be seen, 
the kernef of the above scheme. It is by no means a new proposal. 
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It Has already been partially adopted by some County Councils, and 
committees of tHis kind hWe long been associated with some of the 
most successful technological schools. It is worthy of notice that the 
establi^ment of such committees is supported hiy fcorei^n estperience, 
having been recommended by the Interaatioha! CbUj^ess of Technic^^ 
Edubation which met at Boi^Ieaux in 1886. In Pans, the comit^s de 
surveillmice^ which watch oyer the Municipal Technical Schools consirt 
half of members of the Municipal Ootfticil, and half of leaders 
of industry. Thus the goyerhing body of the Gormain-Pilon Art 
School includes, among others, the decorator of the Paris Opera, and 
the presidents of the juries on pottery and furniture at the Exhibition 
of 1889. Probably in London al»ut six “ faculties ” would be re¬ 
quired, say, for Science, Art, Trades and Technology, Commerce, 
Household Economy, and Secondary Education, the more important 
of these, e.g,, the “ facultiBS of Science and Tecbnolo^, being further 
divided into from three to six snb-committees. ^ 

No step that could be taken would do more to bring the whole 
scheme of technical education into close touch with the practical 
requirements of industiy. It would, moreover, solve in the happiest 
manner the problem of inspection and iupemisicii. If the Council 
chose to name the members, or some of the members of the ‘‘facul¬ 
ties,’’ as their representatives on the Boards of the schools assisted, 
it would also solve the problem of representation. But more than 
all, it would gradually solve tbe problem of continuity. Those giving 
the highest farm of teaching in each subject in the higher insti¬ 
tutions in London would exercise a moulding influence , on all the 
more rudimentary stages of such instruction. 

The “ faculties ** would protect the Council from bogus applications 
for assistance to unsound instruction. To ensure, however, that the 
wants of each district as well as of each trade are met without over¬ 
lapping, it would probably be wise to constitute district committees, 
say, in each of the eleven School Board districts. These committees 
might perhaps consist of a certain number of County Councillors for 
the district, a few members of the School Board, and some outsiders 
added by them for their special knowledge. Those who have followed 
the work that has been going on in the provinces during the last 
year will be quite familiar with these district committees, and fully 
alive to their nec^sity. They Would, in fact, act as conduct pipes 
between the Council and each locality, as the “ faculties ” would act as 
conduct pipes between the Council and each group of trades. 

With this double organisation, by industries and by districts, tbe 
Technical Instruction Committee, while it Would retain complete 
financial control, would be relieved of much of the drudgery of 
detail, and completely guarded from the"^* grabbing” of well adver¬ 
tised institutions. ' 
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I have sketched in rough outline a system which would go far to 
redeem. London from the reputation of being an educational wilderness, 
and at the same t^e the establishment of which would conie well 
within the po\^rs oithe County CbunOil under the Technical Instruction 
Acts, and the annuel cost of which would not exceed—for several 
years, indeed, could not amount to —the special fund placed at the 
disposal of the Council for purpose. That difficulties would occur 
in palling together all the discordant elements which make up the 
present chaos is of course to be eacpected. Jealousies would have to 
be overcome, conflicting claims of education^ vested interests would 
have to be conciliated. But tjj^ere is absolutely nothing Utopian or 
visionary in the picture dfawn—there is not a single proposal in the 
scheme the counterpart of which may not be already found working 
in one part of the country or another under the fostering influence of 
the provincial County Councils, When once the machinery is set up, 
not only may the^Council expect to attract funds from the rich City 
Companies, but also to receive substantial Impericd gmnts for technical 
instruction in commutation of the piecemeal and unsatisfactory pay¬ 
ments on results now offered to individual institutions by the Science 
and Art Department. Whether the machinery, when started, 
should be permanently worked by a committee of the Council, or by 
a mixed governing body incorporated by charter and containing a 
strong element of County Council representation, is a question well 
worth careful consideration, and which can only be decided by those 
intimately acquainted with the details of committee procedure. But 
the County Council, which holds the purse strings, is the only body 
competent to take the initiative. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that the committee which has just been 
appointed will take a broad and ge Jhous view of the needs and possi- 
bilj^ies of Ijondon education. As Sir Thomas Farrer well said in the 
course of the recent debate in the Council, it is not the distribution 
of a sum of £30,000, or even £100,000, which is in question. It is 
nothing less than the evolution of order out of chaos. 

^ H. Llewellyn Smith, 



IL—A POPULAR UNIYERSITY. 


I T is now settled that there is to be a Teaching University for 
London. But what tind of a University it is to be ; how con¬ 
structed, how governed, and how occupied; what relation it is to bear 
to existing institutions—these questions might seem, at this moment, 
to be as far from solution as ever. It is not, however, quite so. The 
movement of the last eight years has, at all events, given us a good 
deal of material. We have a large body of evidence taken by the 
Koyal Commission; we have the experience of two abortive schemes; 
we have the views of many experts. The way is prepared for 
decision,'and it is at least agreed that there is to be a real University 
for London. 

The question of its constitutiem has suftered by being so much 
in the hands of persons interested in the present institutions |br 
higher education. There are two great parties to the discussion. 
The University of London, so called, is in possession of the title, 
though not of the work, of a London University. On the other hand, 
the two Colleges, King^s and University, which are of unquestioned 
academic rank, are not, it may fairly be said, considered strong 
enough to make a University worthy of the capital, even with Gresham 
College thrown in. The controversy has so far been as to which of 
these rivals—the University of Burlington House on the one hand, or 
the two Colleges on the other—shall have the honour and benefit of 
the new foundation. Each has tried its hand on a charter, and both 
have failed. There is to be a new tlommission, and tbe question lies 
before us whether the one or. the other shall have a second chance to 
construct a passable scheme, or whether some third idea cannot be 
arrived at which wouldi give a higher solution of the problem than has 
yet been put forward. The Commission acted judicially upon the 
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materials put before it; it does not seem that any independent body 
has yet considered the "question at large. ^ . 

Meanwhile, a very important event has happened. London las 
come into conscii^; being. It is no longer a mere centre at which a 
large institution can conveniently be placed; it is no longer a mere 
population, out of which so many students might possibly be gathered; 
it is, though not ypt coiqpletely unified, an organised city, with a brain 
and voice of its own, beginning to feel and understand its own 
wants, and possessing, or likely to acquire, resources sufiicient to 
satisfy them. It has such heavy arrears of work to overtake that 
material development occupies most of its energy; but educational 
matters will certainly cftme, and, indeed, they are already coming, 
under the eye of its Council. In these days education is almost a 
material interest; and the widening life of so vast a body as the people 
of London may be confidently trusted to develop in a considerable 
degree the speculative interests qf knowledge. The recent elections 
to the County Council were won by the Progressive Party to a larger 
extent than might be supposed by the force of great ideas. At last a 
real local ambition has been aroused in London. Its new Corporation 
has a soul. 4 

It is therefore worth while to ask whether the problem of the 
University may not with good effect be approached from the muni¬ 
cipal point of view. It is to be a scheme of London reform. Why 
not employ in its creation the moat powerful reforming force now to 
be found in the metropolis ? The City Companies, which are really 
municipal bodies, have set an example of attention to educational 
interests. Other large towns have been proud to assist in the higher 
education of their citizens. 

But, if this is to be done, the whole question must be looked at, not 
from the point of view of the existing teaching and examining bodies, 
but; from that of the educational wants of London. What are these ? 
Elementary educaticoi is already provided for by a School Board, 
which, notwithstanding many vicissitudes and much party conflict, is 
pretty sure in the end, not only to deal satisfactorily with the younger 
children, but to provide continuation schools. But beyond that point, 
although much good material is to be found, thete is no system or 
organisation. Secondary schools, University education for regular 
full-time students, post-graduate teaching, and the vast ffeld of general 
adult instruction, all remain to be dealt with, and with a strong hand. 
These range themselves into two lines of'work: (1) the graduated 
system which takes the regular stl^ent through the secondary school 
into the University elans-xoom, there to pass through all degrees up 
to the doctorate ; and (2) tfce instruction of. those who, dropping out 
of the caaeer of regujM study at various ages, are ready to spend 
leisure time in taking further oral teaching.^ This latter class includes, 
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potentially, a very large mass of the population; and however im¬ 
portant the regular faigW education, training for t)ie professions, and 
the specialised pursuit of knowledge may be, from the political and 
social point of view the general diffusion of ii^oimri^nis perhaps the 
largest interest of all. In a democracy the one ; Edition of safety 
and progress is knowledge, and there is no nobler object of municipal 
effoiii than to create a large class of intelligent dt^ens. Nor, indeed, 
is there anything more vital for the development of higher educa¬ 
tion itself. It is from a large class of families interested in know¬ 
ledge that a great number of devoted students is to be obtained. It 
is in the midst of a well-informed population that University education 
will take its true rank, and be supported by the strength of society. 
If education is to thrive among us, its basis cannot be too broad. 
We must give as much attention to the many who can learn a 
little as to the few who can study a great deal. Whatever may 
become of the higher education, we want a system which shall 
by oral teaching carry knowledge round to the doors of the people, 
break it np small, and suit it to the powers of a busy crowd. There 
are many institutions, not considered to be of academic rank, which 
afford a basis for such a system: the Po|ftechnicS) the University 
settlements, the working men's colleges, and so forth; and if these 
are not enough, It is easy to create more. There are plenty of build¬ 
ings which can be noised; what is wanting is good organisation, a 
central authority, skilled, determined, and endowed, which shall 
inspire, regulate and extend all this scattered work: an Educational 
Council for London. 

The suggestion put forward in this paper is that such a Council 
should not be a separate body, but the University itself. Some 
persons, taking too academic a view, may be startled at such a 
proposal. A good thing, they will say, but not a University. But 
there is no magic in the term: nor is there one accepted type'of 
University. Some say that a University must teach, but need not 
examine or grant degrees. Most people do not consider any 
teaching body a University which does not grant degrees. Uni¬ 
versities ,are what we make them. Oxford and Cambridge have in 
late years accepted two great functions as belonging to their proper 
business, which in principle cover the whole of what is needed in 
London. They examine public schools. The Universities uatorally, 
by their exaltations as well as their emoluments, dominate the 
spools which send up their undergraduates; and they may well 
take responsibility where they 4tert so much induence. Again, 
Oxford and Cambridge in their ‘Vextension ” lectures have under¬ 
taken a work which—however anxious its conductors may be to clasrify 
it as University teaching, with a view to obtain privileg6Si> counting 
towards a degreur-is in iaot the necessarily slighter education of 
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part-time students, and naturally expajids into the humble but 
sublime effort to give to every one aill the teaching he can be per¬ 
suaded to receive^teaching, which maybe good of its kind, however 
limited in range aa^epth. It would, therefore, be no real novelty in 
principle to accep#tlis broad and democratic idea as the true basis 
of a new University for London. In face of the problems of so vast 
a city, we should be justified in expanding our view of a University i 
and as the title has already, in spite of its derivation, come to carry 
with it the conception of universal knowledge, it might also molude 
the even, loftier idea of universal teaching. No University has 
yet been built on these lines, but the occasion is unique. Let us try 
the experiment of a new municipal University, with the motto, 
“ Every citizen a scholar.” 

Practical considerations are not wanting in support of the same 
i^. For if a University be founded, employed solely in the higher 
teaching, and by the side of it a more popular body, engaged in the 
general diffusion (£ knowledge, where will the line be drawn between 
their different fields of work ? Al^ve the University extension ” 
lectures ? But that would be a retrograde step. Public opinion 
would fojrbid it, and the society now in charge of these lectures in 
London would resent bitterly a scheme which would seem to deprive 
its teachers of the University stamp and their best students of access 
to the University degree. Is it, then, to be drawn below the exten¬ 
sion lectures ? ” But the variety and range of the ** extension ” work 
will not allow of any exact line of demarcation between the teaching 
of a University type and that of a more popular kind. Some hearers 
come to study and some only to listen, and even for the listeners— 
even for tired listeners—it would be an advantage that the speaker 
should be responsible to the University ; while to the young Univer¬ 
sity lecturer, trying to make intelligible to untrained minds that which 
he has only just with freat pains himself learned, it would be invaluable 
that he should be forced by popular audiences to find out how to be 
lucid and interesting. The experience of our public librarians is that 
the light and casual reader often develops into the real student; and 
in the same way the popular audience miy in time yield a good crop 
of solid learners. It is a sound system to give to a single body the 
supervision of the whole of our adult education. 

I do not propose in this paper to enter upon the difficult questions 
which have already beet debated as to the constitution of the new 
University ; but only to ask how they are affected by the views now 
put forward. It is clear that an eectended^M^ of the rimge «f Uni¬ 
versity work tends to dwarf the special questicms whi<di turn on the 
vested interests of the eadsting University and Colleges. There are some 
who have thought for mi&y years these vested interests can 

only be dealt ^th satisfactorily by a powerful independent body; that. 
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whatever their future, the present institutions can only fall into their 
proper place under a very large scheme. If onr great municipal bodies, 
the City Corporation and Companies and the County Council, would for 
this purpose act together, they would hold a position independent of 
the conflicting interests, and free to take a broa^iew of the matter. 
A large endowment is, of course, necessary. The fees charged, even 
for higher education, in London are tA) high] and the wide-spread 
popular instruction here suggested would have to be, if not gratuitous, 
at all events very cheap. But where is the money to come from ? 
From the Government? But what prospect is there that the other 
parts of the country will allow any large share of Government money 
to be spent upon the metropolis ? Grants from the Exchequer must 
be fairly distributed; and it would be long before they, could be large 
enough to make the share of London equal t^ its needs. Besides 
local wants naturally fall on local grants. The proper bodies to ^d 
the- money are the County Council and the City, and they will look 
after its application better than the State could do. The County 
Council is even now in the ^njoyment of a grant of more than 
£150,000 a year from Parliament, with power to spend it on Technical 
Education. So far it has agreed to appropriate £80,000,a year to 
that purpose. A very large part of the work of a University might 
be held to fall under that head, and, if necessary, the purpose might be 
enlarged by Parliament. No doubt the poverty of the Council checks its 
expenditure on education; but the poverty of the Council is likely to 
be relieved by opening up new sources of revenue, and if it can* meet 
the ratepayers with an easy mind, it will have no scruple in giving 
expression to the aspirations of Londoners for a more intelligent as 
well as a more comfortable life. The City Corporation is also under¬ 
stood to be impecunious at present; but its destitution may not prove 
chronic; and the Companies have done so much for education as to 
make it reasonable to hope that they might dfl more. A combined 
effort at the present time would settle this great question on proper 
lines; and, ^ need be, the practical working of the scheme might be 
deferred or gradually introduced. If the Cily will not move, the 
County Council would do wtll to act alone. 

Endowment would of course bring power; and a very substantial 
share of influence in the goveraing body would be given to the 
municipal bodies assisting in the establishment of the University. 
This is also desirable on other grounds. Popular interests would be 
safeguarded : nor is there any good reason to fear that under demo¬ 
cratic influence the higher teaching would suffer. .What could we 
do so likely to promote a high standard of government in the County 
Council—or in those who elect it—as to give it a certain responsibility 
for the intellectual interests of the people ? A University^br London 
should have, by its very existence, a profound educational effect upon 
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the citizens, if it be their University, in toudi with their daily life, 
and guiding upwards thSir ambition for their children. Nor is it 
in any way below the dignity of the highest academic instruction that 
it should be largely influence by municipal authority. Some of the 
greatest of University traditions are connected with City govern- 
luents; and if cities often been slothful, low-minded, and even 
corrupt, ^0 have great his^ric Universities. It would be absurd to 
be jealous of the influence of teachers in a teaching institution: but 
it is far from wise to construct a government out of professors alone. 
Cases have been known in which even the pecuniary interests of 
professors have been an obstacle to reform: and without arguing from 
instances of abuse, the usuSkl canons of administration forbid us to 
deliver the entire management of any public institution into the hands 
of the persons who IflU on its revenues. It is, 1 submit, a mistake to 
think that a body of professors and students is to be trusted with un¬ 
controlled management. An average professor, outside of his special 
knowledge, is much of an average human being, and will?*do better 
if he works under effective public responsibility. The government 
of Oxford and Cambridge is tempered by Commissions, of which 
we have not seen the last. On boards of studies, of course, the 
teachers must be paramount, and in the conduct of examinations it 
has been proved before the Royal Commission that they ought to 
have a large, though hot an exclusive, authority. But the supreme 
government of the University, at all events on the view of its range 
here presented, involves public interests too large to be delegated to 
any special body of men; it includes questions of finance as well as 
of learning, the balance between the immediate practic||[ interests 
of the mass of students and the remoter philanthropy of scientific* 
research ; it needs the grasp by strong business hands of the adminis¬ 
tration of a lar|^ and expensive department, and a constant re- 
mvigoration from the fresh air of popular suffrage. 

It will, I think, follow also from the adoption of this wider view 
of the work of the University, that it must have a powerful central 
government. The federal f)lan, which seems to have been adopted 
more or less in all the schemes hitherto put forth, is in great danger 
of subordinating the interests of the University to those of constituent 
colleges—a system which has not worked well in Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge. ^ The Victoria University was created under the condition that 
it must serve several large bities at considerable diatonces ih)m each 
other. If the vast population of Manchester and its neighbourhood 
had been alone considered the federal type would probably not have 
been adopted. London is vast, but it is concentred; and though 
no one group ol bnildings ^conld accommodate all its<r students, 
there is no Reason why its University government should not have 
the strength of unity. And if this bb desirable even for its higher 
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teaching, it is essential for the propagandist and missionary work 
which a truly popular University must undertake. Division in 
its counsels would be fatal to success. The two existing Colleges 
have very different aims and ideas, and though they 3nay at. a crisis 
agree together to keep all they hare and share the advantages>of a 
^ new degree-giving power, they would make a v|jfy inefiScient body for 
administering general educational intere8tS( We need a government 
responsible only to the public, concerned only with its interests and 
wedrened by no imperia in mperio. 

These considerations would seem to leave the way open for the 
present University of London and the triunicipal authorities to come 
together. The Boyal Commission were equiilly divided in opinion as to 
whether Burlington House could submit to so drastic a reconstruction as 
would be needed in order to render it a true Meflbpolitan University. 
But if it could, and if University College, returning to its primitive 
idea, joined it in approaching the municipal bodies, a foundation might 
be laid for the new charter. It is not in any spirit of jealousy of reli¬ 
gious effort that the suggestion is made that Eing^s College should, 
as a separate institution, devote itself to the great interests of theo¬ 
logical teaching, and be supplemented by a parallel theological school, 
representing that other view of theology which is taught at Mansfield 
College. It is not because the higher education can permanently 
flouriiih in the absence of theology, still less because religion is un¬ 
important to the student life, that our University instruction must 
be unsectarian; it is because that instruction is to be public, and our 
theol(^cal tuition, being at present particularist, must be private. 
On this plai| the secular teaching of King’s College would also be 
iierged in the University. 

But however this may be ultimately arranged, it is submitted that 
the difficulties involved in the position of the present*'University and 
Colleges, as well as those qf medical graduation, are too great to be 
satisfactorily solved except by the intervention ora rich, powerful and 
independent force, representing the interests of the whole metropolis. 

t . 

PEBCfr W. BciraifG. 



THE WOMEN’S SUFFR4GE QUESTION 


I N the view of neny well qualified to form an opinion, the recent 
debate and division on Sir Albert Eollit’s Parliamentary Fran¬ 
chise Extension to Women Bill indicate the commencement of a new 
departure in the history of women’s suffrage. It is well known 
that up to the present, in all probability its last session, this Parlia¬ 
ment has had no opportunity of discussmg the subject. The efforts 
of the opponents of women’s suffrage have been directed, and success¬ 
fully directed, to stifling parliamentary discussion. Year after year 
the day on which the Women’s Sufihage Bill was down for second 
reading has been absorbed in the holidays, or taken fot Government 
bnsmess, or in some other way the discussion has been got rid of. 
An intrigue having a similar object was set on foot this year; 
strenuous efforts were made to induce Mr. Balfour to give a jaded 
Legislature three days more holiday at Easter; if he had yielded, and. 
had summoned the House to reassemble a^r Eastm on Thursday,. 
April 28, instead of Monday, April 25, the parliamentary history of 
women’s snffir^ for the years 1887^1891 would have repeated itrelf 
in 1892. But the conditions were difi^nt. The leader of tibe House 
had no desire to deprive members of the oppcwt^ty of putting on 
record whether they were for or a^inst a inoderate measure of 
women’s enfranrdiisemiO&t'; he dB not yield to the p^^ure brought 
to bear on him to prolong the Easter holidays so as to absorb the 
day for the discussion' off toe ^l ; and it thereltoe btoame a|^arent 
that a debate and diyishm weto Inevitabk ^e Itoder of the hostile 
forces then changed M Mr. BaboUchtoo, in the pages of 
TVtttA, announced thtoi no.efifoto' wc«|4;^ avoid a division, 

and warned the ladies ‘‘ not to lire ipija Wiee’ paiadi^^^^ butto prepare 
toeir minds for a crushing defeat. Pe ensurethis object a remarkable 
voi. ui. 3 e 
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whip was issued against the Bill, signed Jby twenty members of Par¬ 
liament representative of all sections of the Honse. Not only did 
this whip contain the names of leading Gladstonians, Liberal D mohists, 
Nationalists, and Oonservatives; it had an ev^n morb noteworthy 
peculiarity, containing, as it did, the names of Mr. J. L. Carew, 
Nationalist member for Kildare ; of Sir Thomas Esmonde, Nationalist 
member for South Dublin; of the Righ^' Hon. H. H. Fowler, 
Gladstonian member for Wolverhampton ; of Sir E. J, Reed, Glad- 
stonian member for Cardiff; and of the Bight Hon. A. J. Mundella, 
Gladstonian member for Sheffield, it was graced by the signatures 
of gentlemen who had long been ranked among the supporters of 
women’s suffrage. Mr. Carew had voted in its favour in 1886; Sir 
Thomas Esmonde had promised during the election of 1885 to sup¬ 
port women’s suffrage,and had supported it in 1886; the Right Hon. 
H, H. Fowldr had spoken most admirably and voted for women’s 
suffrage in 1883; Sir E. J. Reed, if I mistake notj is on the 
general committee of one of the Women’s Suffrage Societies, and has 
voted and paired and signed memorials in favour of women’s suffrage 
till as recently as 1889; while the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella had 
voted in its favour in 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1875, 1876, 1878, and 
had paired in its favour in 1879. But in 1892, these “mighty 
accommodating ” gentlemen, without, so far as I have been able to 
ascertain, offering the public any explanation of their change of front, 
put their names to a whip urging the attendance of members in the 
House to oppose a measure identical in spirit and object with those 
they formerly supported. If this is an example of the “ life-long 
habit of responsible action,” in which men are supposed to be 
superior to women, and women with husbands to women without 
them, it is difficult to say where we should look for specimens of 
irresponsible action. Of the two Irish gentlemen I say nothing, and 
of the Englishmen only this, that I have frequently noticed that 
nothing has a more deleterious effect on a Liberal politician, especially 
on all questions relating to justice to women, than the possession 
or anticipation of a seat in a Liberal Administration; for many 
years we have not been able to count on continuous support from 
men who hold, ot who expect to hold, office in a Liberal Govern¬ 
ment. It cannot be denied that this whip, published as it was 
in all the papers in the Easter holidays, made a deep impression; 
but the impression was almost effaced, in the sense that the stars 
are effaced by the sun, by the publication‘ of Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet against Sir Albert Rollit’g Bill. It was believed by the 
Press and by many members of Patliament that this remarkable 
production would have tbe effect of annihilating the women’s suffrage 
party; We were cheerfully assured that We were “ doncf for,” and 
“ dead and buried.” It was expend that hardly more than a dozen 
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€Madstoniaiis would dare to vote against^tlieir iefi^or. One Gladstoniim 
member, a stroug and trusted Mend of women's suffrage beard so 
much of the songs of triumph on his own side as to our expected dis¬ 
comfiture thstt he counselled, even at the eleventh hour, that the Bill 
should he withdrawn. Mr, Asquith, in his speech against 
<x)uld not refrain frdtn sounding the note of triumph. He said the 
friends of women’s suSrage were approaching the division with a 
heavy heart; we had, he said, no proselytes to boast over, nothing 
but perverts to denounce. He hinted that the division would con¬ 
clusively prove that “this skilfully advertised movement” had made 
no real progress during recent years. The result is, of course, now 
well known. In a Hoifte numbenng, with pairs, nearly 400 mem¬ 
bers, the Women’s Soffrager Bill was only defeated by tyj^enty-tbree. 
The opponents of the Bill were crestfallen, its friends were jubilant. 
Several of both have united in expressing the opinion that we are 
bound to win before long. 

The salient ieature of the situation is undoubtedly the small 
majority against us after the unprecedented efibrt that was made to 
eeoure a crnshing def«^t for the Bill. To what may this small 
majority be attributed ? In attempting to answer this question, I do 
not give a first place to the great advantage which we undoubtedly 
received from the known advocacy of women’s suffrage by Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, nor to the admirable speech, welcome as 
it was, of the latter; neither do I attribute the slender proportions 
of the hostile majority primarily to the fact that Sir Albert Bollit 
made a remarkably able, interesting, and temperate statement of his 
case in introducing the Bill, nor to the corresponding fact that Mr. 
S. Smith, who moved its rejection, was prolix beyond the dreams of 
dulness. The vote of no member was probably affected by what be 
heard during the debate. The speeches as a whole were extremely 
good on both sides. We have been used to much worse things than 
dulness in the speeches of our opponents; ^nd in 181)2 the speech 
,of Sir Henry James was the only one that recalled the low tone of 
the debates of earlier years. But it was a solitary survival. The 
real reason for the improved tone of the debate, and for the unex¬ 
pected smallness of the hostile majority, is, I believe, to be found in the 
increased activity of women in political aflairs. With a general 
election in the near future, and with the knowledge that most 
members of Parliament have that they are going to appeal to women 
in their constituencies to help them to retain their seats, the most 
rabid parliamentary opponent of women’s freedom hesitates to declare 
that politics are ijttwommaly, or-women who care for politics are 
unsexed harridans, or even 4hat &e inteUeetual capach^^ of women 
as a whcAe are on a ]^r of rabbits. Hence the proportion 

of broken pledges on the subje^^^^^ suiTrage was smaller 
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tban any one anticipated, and^the tone of the hostile sp^ches waa 
nnprecedentedly decoroas and respectful. Ontfie eye of the division, 
close upon two hundred branches of the Women’s Liberal Federation 
presented petitions to their several members, begging theoi to support 
Sir Albert BoUit’s Bill. I have no doubt that the members receiving 
these petitions, and looking forward as they did lor help from these 
women’s associations in the coming electionef, would tHnk ‘' again, 
and agun, and again,” as Mr. Gladstone says, before they would 
vote against women’s suffrage. Mr. Samuel Smith, in one of his 
many utterances against us, is ingenuous enough to lament that the 
House of Commons cannot vote by secret ballot on the subject of 
women’s suffrage. That our enemies are pifhasing for the power of 
stabbing us in the dark by secret voting is a vezy hopeful sign, for it 
is an indication that those who wish to vote against us hesitate to 
do so openly: they have something to lose in their constituencies by 
breaking the pledges they have so frequently given that they w;ill sap- 
port the extension of the parliamentary suffrage to women ratepayers. 

It is interesting, and it certainly bears out my view that the im¬ 
proved tone of the debate was due to women’s activity in polities, to 
observe that in those regions where this ameliorating inffnence on 
manners is inoperative, the opponents of women’s progress ptnrsue 
their old methods of misrepresentation and personalities. The Press 
is, so far, not much inffuenced by women’s work in politics, and, 
therefore, the papers which oppose women’s suffrage, though they 
are considerably fewer than formerly, have not materially mended 
tiieir manners nor their methods of controversy. Those who favour 
women’s suf^t^ called in one jonmal Tapers and Tadpoles.” 
A weekly paper, famed for inaccuracy, justified its reputation by 
attacking the Women’s Suffrage Bill on April 23, because it 
would give a vote to prostitutes living in lodgings ” ; and on April 
30, because it would not. The same paper airily talks of the 
" political women, whose interests in politics is generally of a strictly 
personal nature.” “Notoriety,” it says, “is all they seek, however, 
much they may talk of the cause which they honour with their 
support”; and with a corious power of mental perversion the same 
paper states that the " loaves and fishes ” of oMce, in the shape of 
notoriety, are the great attraction to women of political affairs^ ^ Con¬ 
sidering that there are absolutely no loaves and fishes of office in the 
women’s political world, this assertion surpasses in tementy anything 
that has hitherto been contributed to the controversy, except the 
same paper’s attribution to Mr. Courtney of a speech expressing “ a 
very strong and even bigoted opinion against women’s franchise.’’ 

The comic papers, one and all, so far as I have seen them, depict 
‘ the women who desire political enfranchisement as hidecms scare¬ 
crows; and Sir James Crichton Browne, M.D., follows suit by sajing 
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in an oration to the Medical Society London that, seeing a group 
of girl-students on the platform of a provincial railway station, he has 
ever since been haunted by their pantaioon-like appeahiiice and 
generally nxfattractlve aspect. A hot unnatural terror sehsed him at 
this tertrible sight, and though he attributes ugliness in a girl to her 
mother hayihg received her education at .a high school, he does not 
appear to have stopped to inquire where the mothers of these un¬ 
fortunate young ladies were educated, nor to make any inquiries into 
the life^istory of their fathers. The thought suggests itself, how 
far ugliness, disease, headache, and want of vigour, in the children, 
may be the result of the “ sins the fathersrather thim of the 
learning of the motherif. Whether these poor girls were ugly because 
they went to college, or went to college because they: were ugly, or 
whether they were simply in the chrysalis state, he does not explain; 
bnt he evidently wished to establish a connection in the minds of his 
hearers between learning and personal ugliness. He did not, how¬ 
ever, toke any comprehensive view of the recent changes which 
almost eveiy on^ is remarking in the physical and mentU development 
of English girls. The number of tall and magnificently developed 
girls is noticeably on the increase; one can go nowhere without 
noticmg that the girls of the present day are a head and shoulders 
ta^er than their mothers and grandmothers : and this striking 
physical development has taken place simultaneously with that im¬ 
provement in their intellectnal training which Sir James Crichton 
Browne deplores* 

My object here is not, however, to controvert the conclusions at 
which Sir James G; Browne appears to have arrived after seeing one 
group of twenty students, examining one school and weighing two 
men’s and one woman’s brains, but merely to point out that the 
activity of wommi in politics, the fact that they have begun voluntarily 
to do work which politicians on all Sides find useful, has produced a 
•civilising eiSect upon parliamentary manners, and that where a simDar 
motive for coui^esy does not exist the opponents of the progress of 
women towards liberty are apt to fall iutb the old slough of 
personalities and misrepresentation. 

Although the debate bn Sir Albert KcUit^s Bill was on a far 
higher level than that of any former year when women’s suffrage has 
been dischssed in Parliament, yet the arguxnents ag^nst the Bill 
were as inconsequeht and asf mutually destructive as they ever had 
been. The opponents of Women’s suffrage were Tather unkind to 
their chief Smith. One after another, as 

they rose, they mpiessed their to dissociate thex^lves from 

the line of argument adopted by the h^ for the 

Flint BurgMv The Irequent not want 

the suffrage was counterb^anced^^^^^^^^%^ contrary assertion-r^ften 
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proceeding from the same speaker—^that if a few women had it, they 
would value it so highly as to insist that all other women should be 
allowed also to possess it. Women don-t want the euffirage, but men 
who wish to vote against it desire the protection of the ballot to 
shield them from the anger of the women in their constituencies. 
Women don’t want the suffrage, and the 'men who vote fbr it are 
coerced by their female relatives, and support it because they love a quiet 
life at home. Mr. Gladstone said in his letter to Mr, Smith, I admit 
that we have often as legislators been most unfaithful guardians of 
her (woman's) rights to moral and social equality.” Mr. Bryce Stated 
that he had spent many years of his life in endeavouring to mitigate 
the injustice of the law to women. Both of them appear to believe 
that these failures of justice belong entirely to the past. They did not 
observe that an attempt to remove the gross injustice to women of 
the English Divorce Act had been defeated the night before the 
Women’s Suffrage Bill came on by seventy-one votes to forty. They 
did not observe that Parliament never interferes with the industrial 
occupations of women except still further to restrict them ;, that the 
law gives a wife no rights of guardianship over her children while her 
husband lives; that the demand of women factory workers and women 
engaged in education for women factory inspectors and women school 
inspectors attracts no practical attention from our legislators. The 
opponents of women’s suffrage said again and again in the debate that 
women are hot a class, and then went on to assume that they were 
a class, with interests diametrically opposed to the interests of men; 
and that if women had votes, all the women would be on one side, 
and all the men on the other. “ Women are not a class,” said Mr. 
Bryce, “ they are our mothers, sisters, wives.” Would it be too great 
an effort of imagination to him and those who use a similar line of 
argument to attempt, in their own minds, to reverse the situation : 
to suppose a House of Commons elected entirely by women and com¬ 
posed entirely of women, and then when the poor excluded men asked 
for some share »t any rate in representation, would they be satisfied 
if some fair lady assured them they did not require representation ? 

They are not a class. Are they not our brothers, our fathers, our 
husbands ? ” I thin kHhis would be but cold comfort, a Barmecide’s 
feast, to the men who wanted to have a share in managing their own 
affairs. 

Another rather curious feature of the debate was the reference that 
was made by more than one opponent of the Bi|l to the admission of 
women to the municipal franchise. ParlUment is perfectly ready in 
the future, |hongh it has beena Httle remiss they said, 

to do justide to Women, and they wdre admitted^^ municipal 

franchise at 2 o’clock in the morning, qhite by accidenti when nearly 
every cue was asleep! This is really too mt^est. ^6 Parliament 
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of 1872 might have done good by j^ealtb aiid blushed to find it fame, 
but this does not explain why women have been adinitt^, with the 
general approval of the whole House, to the County Oounbil vote, and 
why men of tdl parties admit t^at the working of women’s suSx^ge has 
been productive of much good and of no barm whatever. 

The physical fot^ argument was^ heard a “good deal during the 
debate. It was sulSciently answered by Mr. IBalfour, who pointed 
out thht the physical force, which in the last resort is the sanction of 
the law, is not n(;^w obtaTO mobilisation of amateur soldiers 

each shonidering his rifle, but from a trained and highly organised 
force, which all citizens, men and women alike, combine to pay for. 
Exactly the same argument might have been applied to the municipal 
enfranchisement of women. Physical force is a necessary factor in 
municipal government, but women supply it just as the vast majority 
of men supply it, not by furnishing it in their own persons, but by 
paying for it in the persons of others. The control by the executive 
government of the armed forces by which the authority of the law 
would, in the last resort, be vindicated, is the essential thing; it is 
notiSSsential that the electorate, on the opinions of the majority of 
whom the qhoice of the executive government depends, should them¬ 
selves possess a preponderance of physical force. It is doubtful now, 
at the present moment, whether it does so; it certainly did not 
during all the hundreds of years that the parliamentary franchise was 
restricted to a small percentage of the adult males of the country. 

Another argument that was repeated by more than one speaker 
was. tbftt no civilised country in the world has ever tried women’s 
suffrage.^ It might be fairly retorted that no country in the world is 
so fit as England' to be the first in this great extension of the 
principle of representative government. England is the birthplace of 
modern representative government. Why should she not coutinue to 
lead as she has led before ? English women have, even more, I 
think, than the Jvomcn of other countries, although some forward 
movement is visible in almost every countiy in the world, been fore¬ 
most in the social, industrial and intellectual renaissance which is the 
most stariking feature of the present century. It is a curious argu¬ 
ment to proceed from Eadicsls, that they are so of England 

being first ;; tiaiiy would like her to lag behind; aud let the experi¬ 
ment of making representative government really representative of the 
whole nation instead of only repw^^^ of less tbim half of it, be 
tried in some State with less firmly established ini^^tions, a less 
orderly and decoroussocietyr, a highly orj^inised industriid system, 

less profound %uipathy^^^^^^^ men and women in fields of 
religious Hugland^s advantages in all 

these to be tbe 

. first to 
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and women here as there is in Pranoe^ Spain imd Italy in religions 
thoqght. Men and women are working side by side now in England 
in almost eveiy department of national life, including politics; we 
ask that their political status i^ould be made to correfpond to their 
actual spdal status. 

T^ tlmidily that cries out in terror lest England shouM bo^^^^ 

State to enfranchise women, xpay very possibly be set at r^^t before 
the subject is debated again in the Homd M Ckmio^^ The same 
copy of the that liepoTted delmte intbe Oommons, 

also reported that a Women’s SufiErsge Bill had carri^ in the 
Legislative Assembly of the State of New York by to thirty- 

four. Last autumn Women’s SuQrage waq[ only lost in the Upper 
House in New Zealand (having passed the Lower House % largo 
majorities) by two votes. A telegram in the Timm on May 12 
stated that it is anticipated that the Women’s Suffrage Bill, which 
has been introduced this year by Sir John Hall in the New Zealand 
House of Representatives^ will pass both Houses, and become law. 
The Government has to afford every facility for the passing 

of the Bill. ^ In 189() Women’s Suffrage was only lost in iti^nal 
stage in South Australia by one vote. If England is to ha^^ the 
honour of being first, she has no time to lose. The nursing-mother 
of great nations will show herself worthy of her traditions when 
she admits her daughters to citizenship. We are on the right road 
to secure Giis through the spontaneous action of women s political 
associations, and through the effect produced on all thoughtful minds 
by the incongruity of encouraging women to do political work, while 
withholding from them the first elementary guarantee of political 
liberty. 

^ MiLLiOENT Garrett FAWCErrr, 


T he recent division on the Women’s Suffrage Bill seams to have 
surprised many and to have disconcerted not a few. Great prepa¬ 
rations had been made to mnster all the forces that could be brought into 
the field against the Bill. A most formidable ^ip ” had been issued, 
signed by three or four Cabinet MinisWs, and by possibly M^er powers. 

Gladstone bad been led to write a letter to Mr. Samuel Smith. 
Nevertheless, the second reading was rejected by a feeble majority of 
23 ; and there are sanguine spints who s^y that if anoth^ powerful 
opponent had not been prevented by illness from speaking against 
the Bill the second reading wohld We been car^fd^ Too high a 
negative value is thus attributed to the argum^t ofab^ni^ but 
the result of the division was a revelation and a 'disap|k»ilteen^ It was 
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m Bharp contrast t;Q the note of tHumph* sounded beforehand. Mr. 
Gladstone was perpl^eS. There had been sad iniacaicalatioti some¬ 
where, betraying him into a tactical error. I have heard he is already 
reconsidering his; position. 1 do not believe this, though the jreport 
is not inoredible. Those who remember how the langnage 

he usedrihi 1870, against ** unsettling, not to say uprooting, the old 
landmairhs of society whiQh^ a far deeper than any of those political 
distihctsohs which Separate parties/’had disappeared in 1871 when 
it was admitted that there was more presnmptive ground, for the 
change than opponents were disposed to own,** and it seemed that if 
women o6nld only vote by proxy, as in Italy, they might be allowed 
to vote, eotild not be surprised if, in 1898, Mr, Gladstone was found 
parting company with Mr. Samuel Smith, his correspondent of 1892. 
It is, .perhaps^ too much to think that Mr. Smith may go over with 
him. 

I do not/however, wish to dwell on the immediate significance and 
promise of the division of the 27th of April. I revert to it in the 
first place to note .wrA what appears to ine the simplicity of 

so mapy opponents of the women’s vote in not recognising how far 
they have practically committed themselves to it. Every political party 
has its auxiliary association of women. Their aid is employed, nay, 
invited, in all elections. Women are not merely ^mpetent to have 
opinions of their own, they are apostolic missionaries charged with the 
duty of disseminatihg the opinions they entertain. They can teach the 
male voter how to vote; they may even conduct him to the poll; but 
they have not the ability to vote themselves, and there are fatal 
obstacles to their entering the polling-booth. .And even this impehe* 
trable temple they can penetrate annually, or oftener than annually, if 
they are ratepayers in a town, they can vote once a year at the 
sectional renewal of the Town Ooupcil. Whether in town or country 
they can vote annually for the Guardians of the Poor, though^ indeed, 
this is done uponf papers collected by the police. If living within 
the area of a School Board they are not unequal to the handling of 
the cumulative vote every third yeah They vote f<)r €ounty Coun¬ 
cillors at tbe same interval in every county. It is vmy difficult to 
understand how all these powers and capacities vaniift When a Parlia¬ 
mentary election comes around-^say, once in five yekrs. " I read with 
reepectful asteni&meiit the rep^ of a political meetiiig; held a few 
weeks since in a south-^west^rn watering^j^aoev^^^^^^^^ is the 

scene of a keen politioal stinggle. Parties are narioi^ divided. 
Each side beHeyes it will win; but whUat Cnicmists; 

Eulers dispute the nil are agreed i^at if the sitting member is 

displaced it will ^ the wife of his ant^nist rather than by the 
antagonist himsitif. .^is meeting of 

which I speak/ 1 nb one will deny th^ the Iriidi Question is 
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one of some complicatiou. , A reasoned judgment upon it requires 
some knowledge of the past and the p^sentv some power of exam¬ 
ining evidence, some capacity of mes^uring the power and permanency 
of popular movenient. This lady was equal to all thie. She argued 
and exhorted and probably persuaded some of her i^ers, and then, at 
the close of all—here the astonishment comes in---8he deprecated 
women having the Parliamehtary vote because they ^re really un¬ 
equal to the duties it involved. If the cbncluaipn had .been that 
women were not always conscious of the comedy of Ibipgs one could 
not hive denied it, though it might have been add^> f- i^ men 
either ; but the contradiction between the proceedings of the evening 
and its final avowal can only be the subjeot of deodrous aimisement. 
The speaker could not have thought that she was herself incapable of 
political judgment, and yet I suppose she would have shrunk ix%)m the 
pretty Pharisaism of sa;ying that she and a few like her were not as 
other wonten are, their detached and gifted minds being the rare 
attributes of a few, and not possessed by the populace of women. 

Thei» are, however, some who are conscious of the contradiction of 
employing women as political agents and denying them votes, and 
who know that this contradiction cannot be maintained. They see 
what is coming; but they like it none the more. If women work 
with them and fdr them it is almost against their will. Th^y have 
been dr^ged into, tolerating their allies. The political woman is to 
them a monstrosily. They foresee, however much it may be part of 
the fatal development of the race, a destruction of woman’s character. 
It is destined to become rough, hard,,coarse, dead to the finer sensi¬ 
bilities, and disdainful of the finer manners, if not morals of the sex. 
Towards men of this way of thinking I have a very tender feeling. 
I would fain give them the gentlest of hands to lead them to take a 
little step out of their present environment. They are of an affectionate, 
sympathetic nature, easily touched by the beauty that has grown out 
of past relations^ easily solicitous of the changes of the future. Is it 
a commonplace to suggest that anxieties like theirs have been felt at 
every successive movement which has enlarged the ramge of woman’s 
thoughts and the sphere of her activities ? There has beem a movement, 
slow but continuous, and every step of it has provoked a tremulous 
solicitude I should be the last to repreheud. We i^ay see in the 
contemporary life of the globe all the stages of this development, and 
wherever we go we meet the same ready repugnance to any change 
from what is. If it be true that 

“In the ever dosed bareem, 

As in oar open Weeteoiii home, > 

Sheds wdmanhi^od her starry beam, 

Over oer being’s ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

it is also true that the lord of the hareem does not doidst #^ lirqmanhood 
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would be rained and the World come to wrack if thehereem were opened. 
It is not necessary to labdhr thfe point. \ I Would only ask those whose 
minds may turn to Mrs. Jellaby' and Booriobhooiagha to rem^ber^t 
we must compare the best realisation of the exclusively domestic tyj^^ 
absorbed in the minisfration of domestic comforts and domestic pleasures 
— a type riot to be/dw best realisation of that 

variety Which^aMs to a fa^hlul and fall dischai^e of the duties of 
home a WatchM sympathy with the flow of national life an<t some inr 
telligent 0;b^r7:at^^ 6i the diverse movements of other families c^nmn. 
Compare be^/is the better of the tw6 ; re- 

membe^g also that use, habit, tradition have brought about a close 
approximS^bn to the realisation of the one ideal; while in respect of 
the other we may note that the courage of pioneers is almost ncces* 
sarily a little lacking in the grace wM^ is the after-groWth of an 
assured custom, 

I have, however, another word to say, and this is indeed iny prime 
motive in writing this note. If the attention of the reader has been 
slackening, as it. may well have been, I beg a revival of it. The 
problem of Iribour is the question of the hour. Pplitical parties are 
to be rent, severed and fissured by social and economic faults and 
upiiftsy Lord Beaconsfield's hero, who resolved in the full maturi^^ 
of his youth to extinguish pauperism, is among its wife bevy 

of companious in desire. I would submit to those whb we preoccupied 
with matters like these, whether a reconsideration of thC positiGn of 
woman in our social system is not vitaUto any lasting arneridment of 
the condition of the people. The old notion, which still hblds sway 
over our thoughts and lives, was that women should be trained to bo 
wives and mothers, and there an end. This principle prevails almost 
universally among the higher and upper middle classes, how¬ 

ever, it is accompanied by a sense of obligation that some provision 
should be made by the rulers of the household for the decent if 
meagre existence those women who fail in their future. The 
unmarried woman of their ranks has bread apd butter, and 
perhaps pocket money enough for decent duties.; At this 
is rather a poor outlook, but as we descend the rfefe fe 
we meet w^th an number of women not Iriniished with 

fortune to fee without work, nor prepared by tridriing tq live by 
work. Still lower down some kind of prepsaatiori becomeisffeevfe^ 
but it is sHptflmdy irregular, c ;^arded as oif^serious 

moment. I need not dwell on some of the fi%htful cemsequ^^ that 
follow* V Even where htmest lives. Ore maintained there is a continual 
upgrowing of mmies for miserable 

wages, only too conso^fet-with fes^w^ of the work th^ do: and the 

women wiaciget the evil by trying to 

eke out theif that may be 
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ofiered for thdj broiken laboan/ la the end workhouse receiyes 
the survifors who have been dra^d life, liviog from hand 

. to mouth, with no thought bn the part of. themeelves or of aoy one 
about t^em, o£ a differently ordered exktenoe« Society ((»nnot be 
reformed unless woman’s lot be regarded ip another .fe We 
must get right ways of tiiinking about ; 
ever tenable they are hopel^ly at fault 

organieation. Working men do not ptovi^ Jortheir dependent wom^ 
and it k idle to say that they bngbtv^^^ do so ^e^ccept by 

training them for work. It may indeed be SaM that the ^Vadiction 
betv^en the theories bo many men pktfess and the fai^ they endure is 
due to Of want of morality in men in sotl^tihg their professed 
theoriea; and the true remedy k not to be found in the abandoument 
of theoiy imd entbixmement of fact but in the reformation of fact so as 
to conf^m to theory. If men do not rise to the standardof their 
obligations in ehsaring to woman a reserved life of domesticities, let us 
not say there is no snch^ obligation. I join heaitily in the protest 
against aocepting .evil as permanent and necessary becanse it k wide¬ 
spread and appears to be increasing; but that women should bo 
factors in our economic life is I believe a good, a real good, we 
should do our best to extend. That large masses of women should 
find their place in our industrial and commercial organisatiohi and 
should be twined to HU the place so found, is the true way to better 
the poBitiod of themselves and of men also. Few will deny that it 
may be better for women to«be brought op so as to be^capable of 
supporting themselves, but many may be slow to understand how the 
position of men can be thereby bettered. Will yod not, it may be 
finked, thus multiplying rivals for men’s work, and rivsdii ready to 
accept a lower rate of wages ? Men suffer already from the com pe¬ 
tition iff women, and you propose to increase it it is hard doctrine, 
an illnstraticai of what I have ventured to oaU Shady Truths, but still 
the doctrine k sound, that the organisation of woman’s work will 
better the condition of men. It is obviotis that if large numbers of 
women are couvtrt^ from m,ere consumers into helpem in production, 
there will be an increase in the mass of products without any 
corresponding increase in the mouths to be fed. What bas been 
called the National Dividend will be enlarged, the diriia>r8; romaiDing 
the same. Looking at the subject in another way, k be seen that 
all the arguments against the utilkation of women as producers are 
the same as those agamust the use of nmchines ; those ^^w^ employ 
finch arguments confine their attentkn to the phenomena of displace¬ 
ment (ff labour immedktdy ranking, they do their 

minds forwaid to the gains that Mibw read}Ufitment. ^e witness 
now the worst experiences in the oompeStidh we 

shall go through no worse, and we shall arrive in when 
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women’s labour is frankly tramedj as part 

of tbe economy of thd world. to return afber^ a 

the re€X)gnition of woman aa a woi^^ re(M>gnitloh of w as 

a voter are part^Of one and the same movements jSIde by side the 
advance it madei>^ Mr^ Gladsfxnm was 

ready to ^confess years ago, before he was beguiled by an ill-lMnithig 
Whip into trying an ill-taught letter, thaet the question of the vote 
concerned^^ more than any other. It ooncema her 

directly a|^ i!i<& immediate and by reflex action. iM^mere 

acquisitioik^ ^ a vote is in itself a small thing, especially 
whose been already quickened by all the impulses and 

sympathi^ of political thdhght ; but the character of th^ sex as a 
whole> and the status of the woman-worker ih partioulia?, iaust be 
improved by the removal of the barriers that have enii^ned and 
cramped her activities. And, as all thbgs are moving to this end, 
we may await with serenity what promises to be the near achievement 
of the nest step in the progress. 

Leonard CouRmEv. 


T he admission of women to the full citizens^ rightf which are 
correlative to the performance of citizens' duties ds suddenly 
brought very much nearer by a curious combination of circumstances, 
some of which seemed at first sight most disadvantageous to it. 
Esaentially a Liberal measure, a logical development of Liberal 
; principles—only reconcilable with the nobler side of Toryism by means 
of considerable histOTical research, and of still more ‘historical imagi- 
nation-r-it has of recent years been more attractive to the Tory than 
to the Liberal paity^ reasons which are more obvious to men than 
to women/if indeed they are hot solely visible to the eye which creates 
what it sees. For nothing 6an be more foreign to that Conservatism 
which lematns untaught by Liberalism—a Conservatism becoming 
daily rarer—^^than to sanction the doctrine that a mere humah demand 
for justice and fireedom hi® a clsim to be satisfled, unless it is backed 
up by force, or . the stringent requirements of policy. But it happens 
that the wotm^’h franehise proposds which have so any 

appreciable cha^ .in Parliament haveof a nature that led some 
members of the ^^nimrvatiye pi^ty to think idiat Giey would end in 
giving a pi^3portiqnat^y lajge increase of party, 

while one-or two leads^a of niader happier circum- 

stanoes' gI. JamilyLiberals. 
And BO a cm^aia % many Tories to the women’s 
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demand for tbe fraiichise. the Primrose League 

hope to get a mass of rotes from amoHg the “ DamiBS,” a result which 
women who catch floating echoes of the general tone of that body 
doubt. It is, to say the least of it, rash, to exi^t poltUca^ action 
from people whose private efVrfrs is* ‘^As little p 
you know, dear 1 Amuse them.” And to some of us who 
Tory households nothing is more ent^ftafhit^ thi^ that 

the ordinary Tory man wilLsee his way # ealbw^ h^ or 

pemit them to aoqmre for themsdvea a pwperty qu^iiSc^^^ that 

the ordinary Tory wotenan wiU demean herself by tak;i% the 
means to qualify herself. When Torydom gim as 

much freedom and independence as that, Torydom end. 

There will, it is true, for the present be a certain body of Tory women, 
women who are real, honest, convinced Tones; but only a few among 
them are persuadable to step so far beyond the bounds of social 
custom as to vote. The experiences of canvassing among women 
voters in London point Wthe results that, while that vote is exercis¬ 
able by more women who call themselves Tories than one would have 
expected, a strangely large proportion of those Tories are bedridden 
or house-bound by age and infirmity, while the Liberal women voters 
are in active life and inclined to be vitally interested in politics. This 
is probably the ease also in other parts of the country. 

Yet it is dismally true that the Liberal leaders are, as a rule, 
strangely adverse to the cause of woman’s suffrage. It is unnecessary 
to accumulate evidence of this. The one striking instance of Mr. 
Gladstone's letter is enough. But Liberalism has never been less 
inflnenced by any dictum of a great Liberal leader; and the chief 
result of that pamphlet has been to show once more that in Liberalism 
it is principles that stand, and that vindicate themselves when even 
the greatest men stumble and err, failing to see where principles lead, 
and permitting their clear' vision to be befogged by old mists of 
Conservatism. Mr* Gladstone has himself said that his whole life has 
been a long learning of the meaning of liberty, and if his younger 
disciples, standing on the forward platform he has built; for them, 
entering into the great h^itage he has painfully won for them, have 
a larger hope in some directions than he has, their wider vision may 
be gracefully and gratefully counted a part of the debt they owe to 
him as an exponent of truths greater and higher timn any man or 
any age; That is really a great fact in modern Libemlis^^ a fact 
paralleled by fainiliar facts in domestic life, and bpiy new in politico 
because true Liberalism is not yet olA Suiaceeding jpolitical genera¬ 
tions, while relying on what is sc^id and nsefnl^^m the experience of the 
past, and trusting the old in some r^spec^ ^'‘Uever^a^^ 
of opinion, the pressure Of opportuhity. |Hid counter- 

ftctpd by the stiffer and slower movement of earUer imd wearied 
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workers. It is of the egsence Of Libei^lhox i^at the^ genera¬ 

tion should expect to be outstripped by eager successobf, etould seek 
to consolidate the gains of one generation, while already the new 
generatio;a is adding to the heap. So Mr. Gladstone’s failure to 
appreciate^^O claiBis England to freedom is not a 

crashing blow^ but 0 am incitement to action. • Indeed, he falinself 
challenge women toW him that they desire freedom. It is 
true an expression of to be a condition 

precedent I is an axiom as ixae in the j^tical as in the,com- 
merdal^wyi^ as^ in the intellectual as in the poUtical world, as 
true in the spiritual as in the intellectual world, that supply creates 
demand. And the demand, however', feebly madei for fi^dom to do 
a duty;, however dimly discerned, ought to be festered and s 
like every other nascent social growth. ' 

It is a carious testimony to Mr. Gladstone’s education of hia country 
that he; shfliid lag behind in this development of Liberal principle, 
while a coercive tyr^ Mr. Balfour, has learned to see its truth 
and justace. For Mr. Balfour's willingness to admit Irish women to 
munieipal freedom cannot be attributed *to a conviction that he will 
get* thereby a party gain. Few an3 far between will be the Irish 
women for many a generation who will put a Tory intb any place 
of trust. : - ' 

The great thing we have gained by this Liberal failure to^.check a 
Tory advartee is that the whole movement has been delivered from 
the burden of party ties, while left free to use party power. Grant 
that at the first election at which women vote a large number of 
women who have not yet begun to live and to think rseriously will 
have a vote, and may use it, and may cast it for the Tory party; 
nevertheless, on the whole, the same poUtical influences mil tell on 
the mass of women as on men, and that party which best serves 
the country may cc^unt oil the adhesion of women. The mere fact 
that women have ifet, except among the numerically few ‘‘classes,” 
been accustomed to party diBcipline, as well as the fact that women 
have been trailed not to coin bine, but rather to act m isolation, will 
secure followers for the best leaders, for th^ who can show that good 
will fellow theirI'steps. This will, spur the tWo parties bh to a new sort 
of rivalry—a rivalry, it is true, to catch votes, but to catch votes for 
better reasona tSiai ©^ 

The late duS^iibiis in the Women’s Liberal Federation have read 
a strange pol^cs^deSBon to t^^ have watched them closely. A 
vigorous band ^f women, keen right the wrongs of Jteland, devoted 
to a leader, shiiaed and the women of 

the opposite party, set to of 

England. • Wi&inibpir^:^^l^^ saw that ho such eom- 

hination conM stand Wore if it failed to declare what 
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eternal LiberaUsm demaude iat the emancipinion of women. The 
original majority were epnteht and even anxi&ns to be mere tools for 
the use of the men of the Liberal partjr. .The ori^id xnmoiity knew 
that a :;politk»d t^l » not a political powers and th«^ if Liberal 
party is to be strengthened, as weQ as Liberal prinmplesv ^o^ 
it mnst be by responsible, fiee, thonghtfni, edn<mt6d^ earnestly con^- 
vtnoed Liberals. Such la^rals are not p Im produced by respiting 
women to work for shy man whmn the liberal men ^ thieli^ heigh- 
bonrhood may for any reason wi^ dir bonseat 
nor ^ assuring women that their interests as women are best served 
by their depending iiiiueni^ the men of thw hon^^ — 
should they have any households, or any men in thdtn, or aby men 
susceptible to ‘4nflttence,'VeT if they themselves teppened td^^^h^^^ 
inddence ” eiexoise; 

The rubbish that is' talked about women’s "‘‘ influencev*’ a thing 
always treated as quite diderent in nature from the infioi^ of men 
on each other, iodines one to use the Italian ^orm, ‘f indhenaa." 
It seems to have much the same weakening and demoralidng eSect 
upon those liable to its infection. 

This original minoiity stoutly maintained, against heavy odds^ that 
women must not only press on the questions acknowledged hy the 
Liberal party tq be ii prime importance, but must carefully study 
and then :&rce on pud attention the grievances of women. 1['be 
first disj^iite in the Annual Council arose when four ladies accompaniod 
Sir Charles 3>iike when he first offered himself to the public sympathy 
of the Forest of Dean, and allowed their names to appear in the 
public repeal of his tour as members of the Women’s Liberal 
Federation. 

This adiOn was objected to, and was disavowed at the following 
CounciL Thofugh that dispute has receded into the background, it 
marked the first line of cleavage, and to a certain degree that line of 
cleavage has been persistent. Several of the ladies who took that course 
have been leaders in the effort to impose upon the Women’s Liberal 
Federation a position of abject subordination to the uses of the Men’s 
Liberal Federation, and a policy of silence on ibe tqpic of women’s 
suffrage. They have—^wHk other women hot in volved in that first dis¬ 
pute, who have subsequently joined their party—Meadi|ff dwcouraged 
the consideration of topics primarily important to womens 

At the Annual Council Meeting of last' year: in the 

Federation endeavoured to confine discussion to business 

routine of the Federation, and to restrict the eager Wbrke 
from all over the countiy to applauding the topics of the men's pro¬ 
gramme, and diseuasihg-^Withoqt resd^ 

questions unden ?ery narrow Emits of ' The ablest and most 
eloquent of their speakers has acquired a cuiious habit of addressing 
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lier feljow workers as though their knowledge aad logical power were 
small, and suggesting that their desire for eofrahchiseineiit ought not 
to be gratified for a long time to come, l^e delega^ had not 
realised this position iast year, and had only coihe tip full of zeal 
kno wledge for their fc^most women. Thu result was not 
what it shouid haye been for the women’s cause. The woiUen. who 
hold that women w work should also think, and that women who 
think'ahotild think and i^ork for the nafion-^^peoially for those 
not yet and those not y et able to think apd; work for themselves 
—for *^e: poor, the young, the oppressed, the the ruined— 

these women were stung to a great resolve, and Sftis year’s Council has 
seen the fruits of their dejerminatapn. Among l^ese womeJi were a few 
wh(M 80 deyotion,. capacity, and circumstances enabled them., to give the 
whole year to the work of rousing the Liberal women England. 
They pressed the demand that the franchise should be granted to 
women <>iijhe same terms as it is or may be granted to men; and 
with;a b«P<>^ hel^^^ to all parts of the country with this as 

theiy ipallying cry. In many places they, found a people ready to hear 
them. Workers for social purity, for temperance, for all the thousand 
and One forms of social advance have long been more or less clearly 
aware that to work in all these lines without direct power to insist on - 
necessary changes in the law is a mere beating of |^e air, and they 
sprang to the call to come and get more efiectUal their 

warfare. In many a quiet village the women, when invited to come 
and hear the women speakers who told them that they ought to 
demand the vote for themselves, said : ‘‘ Well, We were thinking it 
were our turn now. The men’s ’ad it some years.'’ This new 
activity attracted at first no great attention. But when the last date 
for the affiliation of new associations drew near, it became obvious 
that the Progressive party largely outnumbered their opponents 
who had proposed to rest and he thankful. The former majority now 
lost their self-coptarol, and instead of accepting the defeat which they 
foresaw, a defeat* only complementary to that which they had them¬ 
selves inflicted the previous year, threw up the sponge and retired 
from the Federation— not without disorde:^ 

But all to has been treated by the Htccessful working party as 
the mere pagSlig, ebullition of surprised vexation. Advancis of the 
most pati^PS*d deteWined kind have been made to the really 
valued and workers among those who thus reti^^ in con- 

futo. It fmr to be the story of Libert®mdhi over again. 
Some have already thrown in their lot with the the 

Liberal Fedewi^oa again-^nd Others as the whole 

question becomes better updei^ood in tije country. An effort will 
probably be m«^e to •staa^^^ to be as 

Liberal Js the less {ttberal men will permit them to be, and the end 
yOL. txi. ^ 
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of that arrangemeat, like the end of pheral TJmonkm, is not yet 
clear. 

But the mass—^the rapidly giowing mass—of liberal women of 
the United Kingdom, growing in numbers, in knowledge^in thought¬ 
fulness, in vigour, in power, will stand by the side of the W 
men; often leading, sometimes spurring them on to greater and more 
self-fm'gettiDg efforts for ^e Liberal Cause, until the day shall come 
when English Liberalism ^all sex, but only 

a true and mutoal service of men and women for the cause of freedom 
and justice in all parts of the world. 

We are struggling not for Ei^lish women alone, but for all the 
women, degraded, miserable, unheard-pf, foa whose life and h^piness 
England has daily to answer to God^ whose cause is yet to be heard, 
whose right is ere long to be maintained, i 

We are struggling, not for women all the world over only, but for 
the true and only way in which the government of the wi|ld can be 
justly axid oondoM—for the government on right pwclples of 

all the people, by all the people, for all the people^ 

Sarah M. Sheldon Amos, 



fORMSi OF HOME BOLE: A REPLY. 


1 17 tbe April anmbor of the Contemporary Beview* appeared an 
ariacle by Mr. B. T. Beid, Q.C., M.P,, entitled “ Fornu of Home 
Bi^le.” Mr. lleid, in common with many more of the younger 
Gladstoniaas, recognises the faot, which the official leaders of his 
party so curiously refuse to see, that a Home Bale Bill, to be 
euccessful, most be the outcome of public opinion, inured after a 
full d^uBsion of its details, and must not (lihe the bitfmitnnate Bill 
of 1886) be merely a measure sprung suddenly npon tie country, 
which is peremptorily bidden to swallow it entirely as it stands, 
without ventnring to criticise any of its details. Moreover, the 
article referred to is itself marked by a modendiion and an evident 
readiness to give a patient consideration to the donbts and difficnlties 
of those who are unable to conscientiously accept all the conclusionB 
to which tit^ are invited, and a disposition to grapple with difficult 
details,'which do hot always distingnish Gladstonian ntierances. 

No man, who has given a calm ccmrideration to the sulyect, can 
doubt that it is in the last degree nnstatesmanlike, and a source of 
extreihe danger to the Empire, to albw the Home Buie question to 
remain nnsStiiied longer tiian can be avmded. It, in troth, may be 
regarded as a sort of open wound, or sore, in the Gonatitntion, which 
threatens^ nnlsw speedily closed, to. siq> its strengtii or possibly even 
to prove fetid to it. ^ long as peace cootinnes, it, perhaps, is no 
more than a gpWYe boonvmuence. But it is to say the least 
of it, tiho.e it iiitersftoes wito lie proilpt cohaid^tiQn of many 
i^oial questions of higheto im|KHtonto^ W ntinost m^noy. On 
the other of tire present Unimmt 

Goveinu|snt are inniyin^ Gladstonian cry that 
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Ireland blocks the way,"' and that nothirig can be accomplished in 
the way of social legislation till this bnmiDg question shall be settled 
and got out of the way. They at least sufficiently prore that, if the 
country is content to have a Unionist Government, it can do so 
without the necessity of sacrificing evei^ one of its legitimate wishes 
to the attainment of this object. At the same time, no cimdid. 
Unionist can deny that the continue eidstenpe of the question does 
cause some delay in dealbg speedily wi^ social and internal 
questions which were long ago ripe for legislation, and renders it far 
more difficult to approach and adequately discuss them tlmn it need 
otherwise be. Hbr is it possible to ignore altogether the danger 
which would, arise if a great war should occur, even though it should 
be a less serious one than that which happened at the close of the last 
century, and involved a terrific struggle for national existence. Since, 
too, even in the view of Unionists, the Home Rule question involves 
the question of the continuance of an integral portion of the Constitution 
itself, it may fairly be urged that, though the contentions of party strife 
are well enough so long as the possession of office is the pnncipid stake 
for which the political game is played, yet that, when the existence of 
an integral part ot our Constitution is made a counter m the game, 
the play grows too high, and even degenerates into desperate gam¬ 
bling. Every one must admit, too, that every player has in due course 
his tom of luck. At the present moment the Unionists hold the 
trump cards, mid for some time past have done so, although their 
opponents are (and until the re-action of the last few weeks were 
apparently with good I'eason) extremely confident as to the result of 
the next deal. But it is a mischievous, as well as a wilful, blind¬ 
ness to pretend to be unable to foresee that one day at all events 
the luck will change, and that the Gladstonians mitst then obtain 
their turn of good fortune. No man and no party can hope to 
enjoy an unclouded success which will last for ever; still less ought 
any man or any party to wish that the continuance of an integral 
part of the Constitution should depend upon his own good fortune 
and success in the game. When the Gladstonians come, back into 
power they may, and if the present spirit is persisted in they prbbably 
will, be driven on their part to deal with the Home Rule qu^tion in a 
fashion as little likely to be prodnctive of a final settlement, and, 
consequently, as little for the permanent benefit of the Empire as 
the non pommus or merely negative policy with which 
ment (doubtless in some part for the reasons of which soxne will pre¬ 
sently appear) have felt compelled in honesty, ever sbce 1886, to 
meet the demand for Home Rule. 

These consideratioiLS would tend to nmke who hold 

that the scheme of 1886 was too exbeiiie 

to the Eo^ire) feel din^cinted ihafe refiection which 

has been aforded between 1886 and the present ibie has not as yet 
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brought to light a r^ajosmbl^ 

problem which modern jurisfcs have yet been oalM to face. 
But the precious “ breathing time ■' bdjw^u 1886 p 

moment haiS been, it is chiefly em|doyed in the 

pecohar ^ws of the Unionist party, in forgetfulheBS ^ other 
turn of the wheel of poHtical M must eventu^ly doiiie, 

and of the bonse^nenceg which if the Gladstonihns, wW 

them turn of success arrives, employ it solely and exoInsiiMy for Mie 
ptuposa of actively enforcing them own In saving this, the 

Irish Local Government Bill of this Session, the &te of which still 
han0i in the balance, is not forgotten. Probably it is the best 
measure that could be ptodxxced undw picsent eircumstanOes; but it 
is confessedly a Local Government Bill, not a BEome Buie Bill, and 
its authors must be as sanguine as they certainly are honest if they 
expect it to prove a final settlement of the Home Buie problem. 

Th^e, and probably many other, reasons have apparently presented 
themselves to the mind of Mr. Held. He accordingly recognises that 
prudence and good statesmanship render it highly desirable that there 
should be a frank and full discussion of any reasonable plan of 
compromise upon this great question. 

Other facts, in addition to those glanced at above, appear to make 
the moment apparently a very opportune one for su^ a scheme. 

The key of the position at present remains inthe 
much-reviled Liberal Unionists. These latter have, at gmt personal 
pain,and because what tBey (perhaps erroneously) believed to be the true 
interests of the country demanded the sacrifice, separated themselves 
from the party with which their natural sympathies lie, and among the 
ranks of which they, as individuals, have old friends and associates. 
For the past six years they have, for what (however erroneously) they 
believe to be the sake of right, been content to endure the taunts 
(not always too considerate) of their old friends, that they are traitors 
and turncoats^ and to occupy the extremely painful position of sitting 
with one side of the House and voting with the other. Their reason 
for BO doing has been that they have had no choice between taking such 
a course and assisting to place in office a Government whose first work 
would be to do the very thing which their strongest convictions tell 
them wouldv be a mistake, and to prevent which they have already 
sacrificed so inuch^ And what have they hitherto gained in return 
for enduifc^ The sweets of office they certainly can be 

hardly saidv^. l^ have shared. One of the ablest of 

their number has certainly been admitted into the Cabinet, but it is 
no secret that he jc^ed it at a moment* When the fortunes of the 
Government^ and (as Uidonitta ihink)^ the country, 

were eKtrem% cnifgiec^ and took this step because it became 

a necessary one to %able the Uite out, rather 

than solely on account of the recpgnitimi by his coUeagues of his great 
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abilities, or an acceptance by bim of that recognition. Agam, they 
are not fairly open to the charge that 'their action has led to their 
obtaining a share of the pa^na^ which falls to the lot of every 
Goveminent. That which has come into the net ci the 
Admin^trbtion has indeed been enonnons. Yet the members of the 
Liberal IJnibnist.paity who have i^pointed to places can, it is 
believed, be counted mi the fingers of one hand, while, had this patronage 
even been distributed only in proportion to their numbers as compared 
with those Of the Conservatives, the Liberal Unionist B3im*e would 
have been very large. Yet only one of their number (whose abBitiea 
would, whatever his politics, have ultimately secured him a seat on 
the Bench) has been appointed to a post of importance—mid be was 
not a member Of the Party in Parliament. The taunt that they have 
acted from self-interested motives is, therefore, one which cannot with any 
facts to support it be levelled at the Liberal Unionist wing of the party. 
We may further ask whether the members of the Liberal Unionists 
have, by their alleged treachery, secured political advancement, 
or even the safety of their own seats ? But it is well known that a 
comparatively large number of Liberal Unionist M.P/s will not seek 
re-election. It is little less notorious that, while the recognised 
leaders at head-quarters of the Conservative party have with chivalrous 

' the Unionist 
in many cases, 
an impossiblw 

one—to induce local Conservative organisations to take a broad view 
of politics, and to maintain their adhesion to it. Witness, for instance,, 
the differences at Birmingham between the Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists, the annexation of Liberal Unionist seats which has occurred 
in Mid-Oxfordshire and elsewhere, and the disloyalty to the sitting 
Libera] Unionist M.P. in the Peterefield division of Hampshire 
(although the retiring representative for this latter constituency stiJl 
with loyalty continues the energetic whip of his pajf^). 

The Liberal Unionists, on the one hand, feel that they have saved 
the country by standing in the breach, while it at least secured time 
for refiection, and that, their mission in poUtical life bmng aocom- 
pHfihed, they must be content to disappear. On the other hand, the 
action of lo^ Conservatives, added to that of the Gladstonians, will 
plainly have the result that, after the next General JSIeotionji it i» 
tolerably clear that the Liberal Unionist party (if not actually effaced, 
as many of the Gladstonians openly Ixmst l^at they will be) will no 
longer hold the balance political power. At the same time, although 
one of the two great traditional parties whidi will be left muat-^ no 
doubt, ultimately prevail, the immediate/futuio does not promise'a 
certainty of victoiy to either of them. So far as can be forerseen, the 
course of events will probably be somewhat as follows: At the next 
General Election the Gladstonians will obtain a majority and resumo 


loyalty adhered|^ compact that the two sections ol 
a hard and dMoult task—-and in some cases, indeed, 
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office. After a suffid^atly long interval, thw lea 4 ^r will find tliat lie 
can no longer escape, with the same good foi^ne as set aside Mr. 
Blaine’s motion soon after Jla^ from disolbsing the Retails of ids 
Home Biile plan, and he 

partioidars,’^:and to pr^ace^o^^ Home 

Then he will W with "his 

Boheme. is, in their opinion, not sufficient to, sati^ Xrhih ISTational 
aspiratioi^) hk allies will St onoe^^^ him .from office. 

If, bn 4he ^ther hand, the measiTO be^^^^ a^ 63 Et|^e #*^r the more 
moderate ^ladstonians wUl refuse ^ support j^t,. the schism of 
ISSCwill be repeated. If, iad^ a smoitemte measw^ framed 

in such a way as to meet with -lpe apparent satisfaction of a^^ 
for the moment, it will at best receive only a g^dgio;^ acceptance on 
the part of the Irish party. That party wilt, after a short time, make 
it the basis of fresh demands, and there will be: a speedy revival of the 
present political sitnation. If the measure be not acceptable (at least 
for the; time) to all pplitical parties, the House of Lords will, in the 
Conservative interest, throw it out; a General Election will again result, 
Buad so on-^the controversy at each stage recommencing da capo. 

The present moment, when a body of independent men, who have 
nothing to gain or to lose by the attj^de which they msy assume, and 
as much (or little) teason to favour the one of the political 

parties as the other, really holds the balance of power, 54 certainly 

a favourable one for getting rid (if it can be done), 5y a ir^erate and 
wise compromise, of a question which seemingly bids lak to disturb 
both Great Britain and Ireland for some time to CDine. 

Starting, then, with a belief that a wise compromise of the question 
is desirable, and that the present is a favourable moment ibr effecting 
one, the feasibility of the plan sketched by Mr. Reid calls for con- 
iiideration in detafi. Let us then proceed to thus discuss it. 

No one who hmi ever taken any active part in political life, or made 
even a small atlempt to deal with any one of the many reforms which 
press for speedy settlement, will deny, at leaAt in the abstract, the 
accuracy of Mr. Seid’s view as to the effect of successive increases in 
the si^ of parliament, end of the extensions of the area of its jurisdic¬ 
tion which l^poin^ or . his cohcliisji<m. that reason and nature 
forbid any further centralisation of that kind/* ‘The development of 
onr parliamentazy lyatem h^, in fact, long ago-- ^ so great that 
the good senae of natioh dearly told it that this development had 
reached its limits and must not be extended fa^tlier; It may be said 
that the same good sen^ now brm doud that the vast increase in 
modern reqipi^emeuts and in Ibe bn>^^ makes it 

essentml tbit t^ of devolntibn should he brought into 

operation, and that ;^e congestion of business, which is impairing the 
utility and begins tO'^reateh even the; eaasfcenoe of our padiamentary 
system, must, in some way or another, bO speedily and efkctually 
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It lurly lA 4^^ l^iarealed fcttMest tdkea 

hy Pa^an^ent ik pirate bnshiesa^ late 

1&. Gr^g ^Har (a atanncli llTi^ by llie tlile attempts 

df the pi^eseht Witib 'ijie f^roe^ 

upon pdvafe Bilb (iw^Uch mifM 

considerations)/alike are' of thb feeling. 

Graxxting, all e^^ts for aigt^^ the ertreme 

desirability of some eehOme of derebpii^lit* how is in 

prac^ic^ c^ed 

Little awstai^^ ^e sdltition of thb pi^ de¬ 

rived fkint MpGQdk prec^ents. 8||j|king gently, the sol^govem- 
ing colonies dford no model for they mre thoaeands 

of miles away^ we can (and do) afford to allow them to be practically 
independent. But Ireland being within a few mites 6f onr shores, 
onr interest, and for that matter hers idso, forbids anything approach¬ 
ing a separation between countries wlucb (as Garibal^ once remarked) 
Nature obviously intended should be both politically and geoj^phi- 
cally one. On the other hand, the national aspirations of the people 
of Ireland, which already render them dissatisfied with a far greater 
degree of freedom than such a i^stem would present, permn|^orily 
exclude the idea, favoured indeed in some quarters, that it is possible 
to govern Ireland on the model of a Crown colony. 

Looking solely to the interests of Ireland, we see that she has too 
much in comnum with England to allow the contemplation of the idea 
of any systein of government which, on the one hand, might even 
remotely foster the idea of separation, or, on the other, might entail her 
government as a Grom colony. But she has too little in common with 
England for it to be possible that she can be entirely governed from 
England, by English ideas, or as though she were a part of England 
herself. Both the grounds just mentioned appear to unite in demanding 
that the representatives of Ireland should find their places in any 
Imperial Parliament which may undertake the mauagement of the 
common concerns of both countries. Mr. Beid’s Scheme, indeed, 
would apparently not preclude this. At the same t»]^ however, it 
must not be forgotten that the matter was the subj^ qf fierce, co 
troversy in 1886 , ai^d can hmdly be regarded as so generally conceded 
now by common consent that it is no longer a difljculty which re¬ 
quires to be taken into the account. 

Looking at the matter again solely from an English point df view, 
it is plain that Great Britain is, and, as Irishmen themselves acknow¬ 
ledge, always must be, the superior and dominant country, and 
therefore it cannot reasonably be asked that^^ A claim for 

herself what it is proposed ibat ^ idtoulH give to Ireland—the sole 
right to manage her own eoncems. There would appear <to be no 
more reason why she should tolerate that Ireland sh^d meddle ih 
the settlement of these, than there would be for ber inviting the 
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ititeifarence of one to fhepe ix)nBidflpl;^ne^^^^m 

<»ndusion «3i»inetrican opposdte to the one to w^oii Me^ ^aiterestB, 
it considered alone, WQtdd^ ksd ns, and wonld sholtr 
Parliametit W estal^^bed ibr< Ineto^ ! the represe^^^i^^ 
countiy ong^ to J^to in a pnreljT English Parliaiheidi. 

Be^.nnslde:^^^'i:^y : ocdp]^. -preoedeiit 

seire iiB a modeLforite Hoto Bnie which the 

mntiahl i^idzeiae&ts of Great 

whethi^ some development of the Pedmral systto will to Onpply the 
model^':'wbieh' we are'^ search.',. ■;■;::.■ .-■ 

Now, shortly put, the difficnllj of the sitnetm in tto as 

follows. AsMr. Beid poiflts out^^he limped Partitoeht m^^^ 
fact; consequently^ all other legislative bodies which may be; created 
within the area of its juxisdiotion must, and will, derive their very 
being and their authority from it. A Federal system, however, 
assumes the previous existence of two or more co-ordinate and inde- 
pendto BarUamOnts, which unite in creating a new legislative body. 
In the case England and Ireland we, however, in the nature of 
things, and from the necessity of the case, have the inferior legis¬ 
lative bodies deriving their very life and origin from the previously 
existing supreme body. In a Federal system, on the other hand, the 
inferior legislative bodies which are previously in unite in 

creating,a supreme Parliament, which therefore owes 'fts poweirs as 
well as its existence to all the anterior inferior legialative bodies 
taken together. For these reasons alone, therefore, it isimpossible to 
apply a Federal system (properly so-called) to the relationship of 
England and Ireland. 

On principle, we thus are driven to the conclujnon that the 
needs of England and Ireland cannot be met, either by the adoption 
of any system framed on a colonial model, or by. any modification of 
the Federal system (properly so-oalled). We are obliged, therefore, 
to resort to some new system, framed jpro Jwc vice, adopting (so far as 
possible) all that appears best in either the colonial or the Federal 
system, , 

In anivihg at snob a plan, the problem which we have to solve is to 
formulate a system of government which will at once satisfy Irish 
aspirations fov the posstoidn of an independent Padiamont, and the 
Unionist desire tto the supi^macy of the Imperial Parliament should 

be maintained* Each of the confiictii^ pEutiesit mto ^^^^ 
i^spectiveiy malses the oonceiBibn of ^ t^^ it lays stress upon 

9k sine of any cxxxnprOinise tbai may be suggested. 

Mr. Beid anggeto “ Home Bide iaB round.’^ In eifeot, his proposal 
is that thelmi^sd Parltoent lib^ld ^^ate such of its powers as 
are notilmperial to National Parlitotoar^ e separate 

nationality that m%ht be entrust^ by it with Home Bnle. Each 
National Parliament thus oreated would have a National Government 
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de|wii 6 i 2 t Tij^n it; each JSFationiil Goveniindiit would, in its turhi 
have a National Executive dependent upon it. Matters really Imperial, 
and therefore common to the National Govemments, would, as 
BOW, be entrusted to an Impedal BiiTliament idectsd by Ml liie 
ua^onaMeSvOon^^ 

WbMjber ^ membets Mit diSMaut natiopM^^ tx> the lixfrmal 
Parliament MiQtdd^ or sbotdd not, be sent by ibem 

to their r^^^ective local Parliaments is considered as. a qaest^bi which 
might fairl^r ho IMt Possibly a miutibn of it might be found 

by giving the sevehd JbTational Parliaments the direct right^^fo furnish 
representatives to the ImpmriM Parliament, 

That, as a whole, sttdb a scheme as Held suggests would.'possess 

all the many adivantages which he claims for it, may be, for the present, 
assumed. The present writer, at all events, is not piepared to Contend 
the contrary. 

Nevertheless, as redection has shown him, the plan suggested 
contains the germs of many diMculties, which must be dealt with 
before it is possible to give an unqualified assent to it.^ 

Without the smallest wish to see the idea wholly rejected as im- 
practicable>^in the hope, on the contrary, that their discussion in 
a fair and temperate spirit may tend to their solution—let us consider 
some of them a little. 

In the first place, is the notion as at present put forward practical, 
or is it merely Xltopiau or academic ? Is it one which there is any 
hope of seeing earned oiit within the life of any statesman now living ? 
Some of the necessary constitutional changes which its adoption would 
entail are BO enmmous that—would they not take a lifetime for their 
accomplishmi^ ? 

For example, in settling the form of Home Buie to be given to 
the respective individual Nationalities, it would, at sforting, be 
absolutely necessary to determine what should be the form of the 
Constitution which, under the gift to it of Home Bale, each of the 
several nationalities should enjoy.. Some of the. most vexed points 
debated by Constitution-mongexs would at once arise for solution. 
Take one only, and consider the amount of discussion to which it 
would give rise.. Should the new Constitution to^be introd 1 ].Cod in 
each country by Home Buie consist of the Soverei^, a Second 
Chamber, and a House of Bepresentatives elected by the people; or 
of the Sovereign and a single Chamber only ? When we remember 
how bitter and how prolonged the controversy as to the mending ” 
or ending ” of the. House of Lords has been of late years, and 
appears likely to continue, and refiect that the settlement of this 
question in each of the different Nstionalibies to which Home Buie is 
given is but an incidental detail in Mr. Eeids scheme for Hs^me Buie 
all round, we begin to perceive how vast and far-reaching the scheme 
really is. That, in the closing years of the nineteenth century, an 
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heredtiar^ Becond Chamber, bsa^ model of the House of 

Lords as it at present exists, wotdd lio heiogr it is not 

reasonable to ex^t. If the English and SooMi. nat^ not 

each agr^ to ^ive up a House of Xiorda as at present Oonstitut^ 
how should we escape from the necessity, under its Home Buie Consti¬ 
tution, of pying eaGh nationality a diderent Constitution ? •Cfo do this, 
and consult in dais respect the wishes and wants of each separate 
Nation^t^ would probably be the easiest solution of the didioalty. 
But if we realise the amount of discussion which ,ef^ dais part 
would Necessitate, we shall the better appreciate the^ the 

suggested scheme of Home . Buie. Mr. ji^d’s ingedibus^a^^ 
that, under such a schem#as his, ParUament would not to 

give up its supremacy, cannot be accepted in its entirety. If, by the 
Constitution, a legislative body must not exceed certain limits, it ie 
plain that there is required a Court (other than the legislative body 
itself) to decide when these limits have been transgressed. The 
United States has such a Court in the Supreme Court of New York ; 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Buie Bill of 1886 proposed to erect the Privy 
Council into such a Court. But where a Court with these powers 
exists, plainly it, and not any legislative body, enjoys supremacy in the 
Constitution. Will Imperial Parliament strip itself of its supremacy ? 
Again, it would in any case be necessary that the Second Chamber 
of any separate Nationality should not assert a claim to control over 
Imperial affaire. 

The mention of this subject leads us again to ask wbat, under the 
plan of Home Bale suggested, would be the constitution of the 
Imperial Parliament ? Is it intended that it should consist of one or 
two Chambers, and if the latter, how is it proposed to constitute the 
Second Chamber ? That the Second Chamber of any distinct Nation¬ 
ality (even of Great Britain) should exercise a control over Imperial 
politics would not, it is repeated, be tolerated by the Nationalitiea 
enjoying separate Home Rule. 

If, then, a solution ais to a Second Chamber for each Nationality might 
be found by Baying that the constitution of its Second Chamber should, 
in each ^parate Nationality, be left to that nation itsdf, possibly it may 
be suggested that the existing House of Lords, composed as it is of 
Peers respectively summoned from Englandj Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland) af&>rds a satisi^^ for a Second Chataber in the 

Imperial Pm^liai^aEd; on the fret starting of the suggested ** Home 
Buie ’’ scheme, and that the question of its mending or ending ” (as 
the case m;ight _ be) cOuld be left for But would 

Illr. Beid’s Iiish and Badical friends acce^ 

Assuming that Hiis questi(m^ a^ to constitution of a Secoiid 
Chamber, f both in the separate Natibhat Parliaments, and in the 
Imperial Parliament itself, can^^^^^b^ settled, the next 

difficulty whi'h presents itself for solution is as to how the line is to 
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lie drawn between loeal and Imperial matterj^ At firat jnght it m 
p^haps, appear to be bj no Ineans diffionlt to draw moh a line. 
Biit many iMngS; wMcb app^ be pniely local me special 

d^nmetances, and in spedal^^^i^ to beoomb, Jor jbhe inoment, 
in timtb nmttears of Im oonom. A 

wbioh ooetirred to Mr. Pi^ m the closing years of V^e last century 
will bring to mind instanoes q£ tbk, wbicbf. arej moreover, aetnaUy in 
point as between England a^ of tbe diSouUy 

referred indeed, not nnfpeqnently met w^h in tbe tr^action 
of itttamationd bu^^ 

The BUI of 1886 proposed to enact that tbe Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment should be talmn to h^ the National liegislature 

all powers which were not: expressly reserved* To this provision 
great exception was taken in Unionist circles, and the writer must 
plead guilty to being one of those to whom it appeared specially 
obnoxious. What powers Imperial Parliament may be unconscionsly 
giving away under such an enactment no man can say; for it has 
been declared by great authority that the division between local and 
Imperid politics is one which it “ passes the wit of man ” to properly 
make. As has been shown already, the necessity of the case requires 
that the National Parliaments should derive their authority from the 
Imperial Parliament. The logical consequence would be that the 
Oonstitutibii ought to provide that the Imperial Parliament should be 
taken to have reserved all powers which it had not expressly dele¬ 
gated. Unionists will be satisfied with nothing short of this. 

A further difficulty in the framing of the proposed scheme is to 
make provision to prevent friction continually arising between the 
Local and the Imperial Governments. What guarantee would there 
be, indeed, that the measure of self-government already granted would 
not be oontinually made tbe basis of fresh demands, and that these 
would not block and hinder legislation both in the Jjocal Parliament 
and in the Imperial Parliament even to a worse extent than the Irish 
demand for Home Biile does now ? That it is impc»9sible to deal in 
a satisfactory way with these points is not averted, but Mr. Beid does 
not touch upon them in the able paper with which we are dealing. 

The difficulties hitherto pointed out are A difficulties, which 

would have to be faced in settling any scheme for Home Buie as 
between any twodcountries occupying the relative positions of England 
and Ireland. But Ireland presents many difficulties which are 
peculiar to herself, and call for special treatment. Let only a few of 
the more prominent of these be pointed out, and let Mr. Beid say how 
he would propose to deal with thmn, without the possibility of injustice 
to any one. . ■ ' t 

To b^n with, Mr. Beid staris with the admission thabi however It 
might be concealed and wrapped up, any Parliament established in 
Ireland wonld in reality be a subordinate Parliament, constitutionally 
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Bubject (although the Imperial Parliameat might never exercise its 
authority) to the controf of the Imperial Parliament. But is he suz^ 
that the representatives of Ireland would accept this ? Ihay have 
for years protested that they vriH, as they phrase it, be ootiteht with 
nothing leal thim an ^ independent ParHapa^t,” as a 

** mere vestry^'V : 

Then^ again, the qxfestS^ of IHster natnral^^ the mind, as ' 

raising the best knotrn, and the most formidable, of those special diffi¬ 
culties above referred to. Ulster is in trade, in r6%ioh^ tti»d in every 
other distin^iBhing characteristic, essentiaily different from the rest of 
IrelandT Nor is the, difference to be wohdered at. The inhabitants 
of the North of Ireland are in truth of Scotch desc^ntj while the 
remainder of the country is populated a different race, who are 
what we may call ‘^native Irish.” Tet Mr. Heid’s paper assumes 
that there is but one Nationality in Ireland. This is ethnologically 
and historically incorrect. Ireland, in truth, never was at any time 
one kingdom, and never was united. Is it proposed, for the first 
time in history, to make Ireland one kingdom, and treat it as, what it 
never has been, a united country ? At all events, the people of Ulster 
object to such a plan. If they persist in their objection, how is their 
obedience to be secured ? Granted that their objection is purely senti¬ 
mental, the case is not altered by this fact. For, spea^g roundly, 
thirty-five millions of people in Great Britain, and tWo millions 
of people in Ireland—in all thirty-seven millions—are, as a whole, con¬ 
tent with the Union as it now exists. As against these, only a 
miserable minority out of about three millions of people are clamouring 
for its abolition. Gladstonian Liberals have long been teaching us 
that it is wrong, even where a Union already exists, for the thirty- 
seven millions to “ coerce ” the three millions to submit to share a 
common Government. How then can we, if for this reason Home 
Rule be granted, consistently either allow the people of Ireland to 
coerce” the reluotant minority in Ulster to submit to a common 
Government^ or, atili less, how can we do so ourselves ? That the 
Irish would have no scruples about coercing” the minority can 
hardly be denied, ^ome years ago, indeed, the present writer heard 
the late Mr. Parnell, in his place in Parliament, when complaint was 
made of the lawlessness of County Glare> use the existence of such a 
state or. thing^^^ <0 an argument ibr granrii^ Irel^ Rule, 

actually adding, ; and we shell know what to do with Glare.” How 
can RadicalSi who am ever blhthing Unionists for a alleged 

** coercion,’^ commit the power bl employing it to an Irish majority? 

But the diffieuity does not i Protestants 

are scattered and dowm the, wh^oiluli^ but the Roman 

Catholics undoubtedly in that country. 

How is it propel^ 

majority? The lend^nty of liberal thought in England for many 
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years past has been to promote religions equality on all sides. How 
then can we, oonsii^ntly with this, place it in^’the power of the nume¬ 
rically piedominant fadion to setup an Established Church (the 
Boman OathoKc), and to oldige their non-oonformmg ” (m., Pro¬ 
testant) n^ghbcurs, to subnsit to taxation fc^ its suppd^ ? If we 
effectually deprive it of any such poi^ers, how is the ^ggested Home 
Kule Parikinent re^y an independent one ? 

The land questi^ presents ano^ The Bill cS 188G 

pioposed td tie iri^ Fai^ment of the pow^ of dealing 

with this. Againj how is auch a provision consistent wkh the inde¬ 
pendence (even as regards purely local xnatters) of the suggested 
National Parliament? On the other hand, are the owners of land 
now to be thrown to the wolves, and is it to be thrown to the wolves, 
and is it to be regarded as a matter not of Imperial, but of merely 
local, concern, that in one part of the Empire there is no security for 
property, and that it is no part of the business of the Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment to provide against its universal confiscation whenever the local 
majority will this ? 

The appointments of the judges and the control of the police 
present somewhat analogous difficulties. Surely these two matters are 
in themselves essentially local matters. Yet is Great Britain prepared 
(contrary to honour, and to all her own best traditions) to betray her 
servants into the hands of those against whom she has employed them 
to fight ? 

If Great Britain be ready to grant Home Rule, it is clear that 
the only honourable way for her out of the three last-named diffi¬ 
culties, which are closely connected, is, as to the laud questlor, 
to (as indeed was practically proposed in 1886) buy up the 
land, and present it to the Irish local Parliament ; and as to the 
existing judges, and members of the Irish police force, to pension 
them oS, But is she, for the sake of inaugurating Mr. Reid’s scheme 
of Home Rule, financially prepared to undertake the mormons expense 
(necessitating a heavy burden on the taxpayer) which snch a course 
would involve, or to make the vast concessions which its adoption 
would entail morally ? 

The above objections are not put forward in any captious spirit, or 
merely for the ^e of hostility to Mr. Reid’s scheme. But the writer, 
assuming, as he unreservedly does, that some settlement of the Home 
Rule question is, if practicable, imperatively denianded by wise 
statesmanship, and that the present is an extremely opportune 
moment for its discussion and settlment, has, after much thought, 
been reluctantly driven to the unwilling Conclusibn (a conclusion, 
however, which calm discusri^ of detaita may possibly alter) that the 
scheme which Mr. Retd puts forward is beset with so many 

and so formidable as to render its adoption in practise impossible. 

G. Pitt-Lewis. 
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A MONO the Glreeks [says SojCrates in the Protagc^Qs] philosophy hae 
/i, flourished longest, and is still most abundant, at Orete and Lace- 
dasmon; and there there are more teachers of philosophy than anywhere 
else in the world* But the Lacedemonians deny this, and pretend to be 
unlearned p^pk, lest it should become manif^tthat it is through philosophy 
they are supreme mOsejBoe ; that they may be thought to owe their supre¬ 
macy to flghting and manly spirit^ for they think that if the means of their 
superiority were made known all the Greeks would practise this. But now, 
by keeping it a secret, they have succeeded in misleiMliDg the Laconisers in 
the various cities of Greece, and in imitation of them these people buffet 
themselves, and practise gymnastics, and put on boxing-gloves, and wear 
shoH dpaks, as if it were by such things that the Lace&monians beat the 
Greeks.'. But the Ijacedmonians, when th^ wish to have intearcourse with 
their philosophers without reserve, and are weary of . going to them by 
stealth, make legal proclamation that those Laconisers should depart, with 
any otiter aliens who may be sojourning among them, and thereupon betake 
themselves to their sophists unobserved by strangers. And you may know 
that what 1 say is t^ue, and that the Lacedeemoniaus are b^ter instructed 
than all other people in philoimpby and the art of discussion in this way. 
If any one will converse with even the most insignifleant of the Lacedae¬ 
monians, he may fluid him indeed in the greater part of what he says 
seemingly but a poor creatmu; but then at some chance point in the con¬ 
versation he will i^^w in some brief compact saying worthy of remark, like 
a clever archer, so thiedi his interlocutor shall seem no better than a child. 
Of this fhct some both of those now living and of the ancients have been 
aware, ^4 tliat to ^La< 0 Qnid 6 consiate in the study of philosophy far rather 
than in pmsmiof gymuk%:f^^ saw that ip utter such sayings as 
those was^bnly poasilk for aiis|feetly M 

Of oonree^iherh Is i which the 

genius of Flstp mdily mclih^ him; scinmUimg also of the Platonic 
humour or which sugg^ts anxious 

to be iptettctefiltlie tieoiy of rirtue;;; fte philosophic temper 
must be to Thessaly—to the 
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rude northern capital whence that icgeuuouB youth was freshly amved. 
Partly romantic, partly humproui^ in his Xia^ism, Plato is, however, 
quite seripus in locating a certam spirit at Laoed^mpn of which his 
own ideal Hepublic would ha^ heen the oomple^r devdopment; while 
the picture he draws of it many a defiad tahen^ S^ from 

Lacedasmon M it by an admiring yisitdr who had in 

person paced the of the Boriah me^ it was so difficult 

for any alien enter. was aotticdly known of that stern 

place, of tha jjacedmxnbnians at hdihe, at schddl, had charmed into 
fancies abonl* It other philosophic instance, 

who had Uttl# or nothing of romantic tendetipy about them. 

And there was another sort of romancing also, quite opposite to this 
of Plato, concerning the hard ways anmng themsel ves of those Laced®^ 
monians who were so invincible in the field. “ The Laoedffimonians,” 
says Pausanias, “ appear to have admired least of all people poetry 
and the praise which it bestows.” “At LacedaBtapn there is more 
philosophy than anywhere else in the world ” is what Plato, or the 
Platonic Socrates, had said. Yet on the contrary there were some 
who alleged that true Lacedaemonians—Lacedaemonian nobles—for 
their protection against the “ effeminacies ” of culUire, were denied all 
knowledge of reading and writing. But then we know that written 
books are properly a mere assistant, sometimes, as Plato himself 
suggests, a treacherous assistant, to memory; those conservative 
Lacedaemonians being, so to speak, the people of memoiy pre¬ 
eminently, and very appropriately, for, whether or not they were 
taught to read and write, they were acknowledged adepts in the 
Pythagorean phUoeophy, a philosophy which attributes to memory so 
preponderatiug a function in the mental life. “ Writing,” says K. O. 
Muller in his laborious, yet, in spite of its air of coldn^s, passably 
romantic work on The Doriam —an author whose quiet enthusiasm 
for his subject resulted in a patient scholarship which well b^ts it: 
“ Writing,” he says, “ was not essential in a nation where laws, 
hymns and the praises of illustrious men—that is, jurisprudence and 
history—were tanght in'their schools of music.^’ Music which, as we 
know, is or ought to be, according to those Pythagorean doctrines, 
itself the essence of all things, was everywhere in the perfect city of 
Plato; and among the Lacedaemonians also, who may be thought to 
have come within measurable distance of thht |)arfiiGt city, though 
with uo conscious theories about it, fausic (^oudriicu), in the larger 
sense of the word, was eveiywhere, alleviate only b^^ actually 

to promote and inform, to be the very sbbstahoe of their so strenuous 
and taxing habit of life. WhajB^ w 

culture of the Muses, this Iwmopy^ moi^, doo&less, but also 

throughout a matter of elab^Ste movement of the y^ce, of musical 
instramaitei aU beside that: could in imy way be^ to such 
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things—this music, foj the maintencrnpej^the perpetu^ sense of which 
thrae vigorous souls were ready to sacrifice so many opportunities, 
privileges, enjoyments of a diflbwnt BO|t, so much of their ease, of 
thems^yes, of \)ne'.ishotiier'? ■ ■ -'' . ■<■ ■■ ■ 

HMsoStein is, «i"h^iy'op^cioimtwo con¬ 
stituent elpmto in the Sellenic genine; of tie ^ the' highlands 

forefathers 

peoi^ haa^^ secr^^ t^^ dis^iticmiG %^^ the 

mol^e^^ flaid temper of; thi 

The Fiato is ^ embodiment of that Piatomc reassertion 

or preference, of Platonism, as the principle of a soefet^ enough 

indeed, , yet in various degl:e^ practicable,' It is by 

Plato to be an motion de and therefore only bn paper. Its 
foundations might be laid in certain measurable changes to be enforced 
in the old schools, in a certain reformed music which must be taught 
there, and would float thence into the existing homes of (Greece, under 
the shadow of its old temples, the sanction of its old religion, its old 
memories, the old names of things. Given the central idea, with its 
essentially renovi^ing power, the well worn elements of jEjociety as it 
is would rebuild themselves, and a new colour come gtadually over 
all things as the proper expression of a certain new mind in them. 

And in fact such embodiments of the specially Hellenib element in 
Hellenism, compacted in the natural coarse of political development, 
there had been in a less ideal form in those many Dorian constitutions 
to which Aristotle refers. To Lacedaemon in The BeptAlic itself, 
admiring allusions abound, covert, yet bold enough, if we remember 
the existing rivalry between Athens and her neighbour ; and it becomes 
therefore a help in the study of Plato’s political ide«d to approach as 
near as we may to that earlier actual embodiment of its principles, 
which is very interesting in itself. The Platonic city of the 
perfect would not have been cut clear away from the old roots of 
nationalvi^^^ many links with the beautiful and 

venerable 4^es of past and present. The ideal, poetic or 

romantic as it n^ht m wotdd but Imivo begun where Wey had left off, 
where ILacedi^^ ptfticula^j had left off. Let ns then, by way 
of reaHsing the lfei^^ Plato’s thecretie building, 

suppose some contemporary student cl 2^ Eep^l’k^ a pt^pil, say! in 
the A%^an A(^emy, detem gase on the a^a! face of what 
has so btrong a i^unily liken^ to it. Stimulated by bis master’s un- 
<K)ncealed ap^tal of he 

is at thepalUe to jaui^ ^l^to^^ j^^ inspection of a 

place, in Platd% general he may suspect 

some ■'humour:^;.^toto;^^ lent 'many a- 

detail to Vs idaB Bepttblic, 

He wouldhavB fmzhd it, this youthful Anto^^ hard to get there, 

TOL/LXI. dG - 
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IMairtly through the nature ofrthe country, in part because the people of 
LacedsQinpn (it was a point of system with them, as we saw) wer^ 
suspicious of foreighers, Eomantic in political theory at 

Athens were safe in sa^ihg J^tetty mm& what; #ey p about its- 
domestic doings. amy^ made, apt m idea imd by the 

movementsef mere pl^osophic^ 

pen, but BohdiSed by eonstaai^ 6t characte^^ fbrtifiod anew oa emer¬ 
gency by de^, for itself, for the wh<^e ^f Greece, thoujgh with 
such persisted bold iiirougho^ on an ;idea, orqititem of idj^as, that it 
might seem s^^y to have eoihe ready-*nmde^^^^^^^ 
half-divine Lycnri^, or thi^gh him fr^ breator of 

that music of which it was an e^mple r-r-there, in the hidden valle]^ 
of the Eurotas, it waS to be found, as a visible centre of actual human 
life, the place which was alleged to hale come, harsh parados: as it might 
sound to Atheman ears, within measurable distance ofcivic perfection,, 
of the poUticfd and social ideal. 

Our youthful Academic adventurer then, making his way along' 
those diffictilt roads, between the ridges of the li^em Arcadian 
Mountains, and emerging at last into hollow Laconia, would have 
found himself in a country carefully made the most of by the labour 
of serfs; a land of slavery, far more relentlessly organised according 
to law than anywhere else in Greece, where, in truth, for the most 
part slavery WM a kind of accident. But whatever rigours these 
slaves of Ii^cohia were otherwise subjected to, they enjoyed certainly 
that kind of well-being which does come of orgadiaation, from the 
order and regularity of system, living under central military authority, 
and bound tbemselvea to military service; to furnish (as under later 
feudal institutipiip) 80 many efficient men-at-arms on demand, and 
maintain themselves in readiness for war as they laboured in those 
distantly-scattered farms, seldom visited by their true masters from 
Lacedjemon, whiUier year by year they sent in kind their heavy 
tribute of oil, barley and wine. The very genius of conservatism 
here enthroned, secured, we may be sure, ta this old-fashioned 
country life something of the personal di^ty, of i^e enjoyments 
also natural to it; somewhat livelier religious feasts, for Example, 
than their lords allowed themselves.. Str^ echoes (rf their bGisteroue 
plebeian mirth m such occasions have reached US in Greek literature. 

But if the traveller had penetarated a little more closely he would 
have been told certain startling stories, with at least a 
in them, even as regards the age of Haio. These slaves Gnelcs : 

no rude Scythians, nor orduebb^t 

prisoners of war, the sort of: but genuine 

Greeks, speaking them xudive tong^^ Of muscular 

tension add energy, yei and oecen 

t^an tibeir essentklly highhmd master i^ystQaUy t^ 
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something of the same^discipline which had i^ade those mastos the 
masters also of all,Ctreece. They sttw then% liow and then—their 
younger lords, brcmghi^ xmder strict iatel«|fe, on those long hunting 
expeditions; iBr^jftj^ymentB, prescnlbed for them, as 

was beB^ed, bj founder i;# their p^y. Bpt someMihes 
(here was the rep^ T?hfch made ^. shudder even in broad day^ 
light, ih those phioes) young 

nobles of ljacetena;on resided them of 

pursuit; ; came by secaretly, t^iij^ % 

to tk^ lews 'of a state# crafty as it WM. deteimiih^ .to mu^^ 
them at home, or a certain moiety of ihexh; oneJie®» or there 
perhaps who, with good^ Achaean blbod^ h|s under 

a wholesome mode of life, was grown too tall, or tbo lto or too 
fruitful a father, to feel quite like a slave. Uudef a sort of slavery 
that makes him strong and beautiful, where personal beauty was so 
greatly prized, his masters are in fiwt jealous of him. 

But masters thus har^ to others, these Laceda^mohians, as we know, 
were the reverse ^indulgent to them^^^ While,as matter of theory, 
power, and privil^e belonged exclu^v^y to the old, to the seniors, 
m ylpovfcc, t/ ruling by a council wherein no question 

might be ^scussed, one might only deliver one's Ayel or No! 
LaceddemozL was in truth before all things an organised place of 
discipline, an organised opportunity also, for youth, ibr *he sort of 
youth that knew how to command by serving—a eonataht exhibition 
of youthful courage, youthful self-respect, yet above all of true 
youthful docility j youth thus committing itself absolutely, soul and 
body, to a corporate sentiment in its very sports. There was a 
third sort of regulation visits the lads of Lacedsemon were driven 
to pay to those,country places, the vales, the uplands, when, to brace 
youthful ste&achs and develope resource they came at stated intervals 
as a kind of mendicants or thieves,, feet and head uncovered through 
frost and sustenance, under penalties if detected : 

‘‘a survival,f anthropologist would doubtless prove, pointing out 
colkterai illustrs^^ itom a world of purely animal 

courage:and .Whips and rods used in a kind of monitorial 

system by tbemselyes had a great p^ in jshe education of these 
young aristocratsand, as pain surely must do, not of bodily 
disease Tttles:of art, 

seem ^iPv^^ant of the 

minutesi directibi *ni those musibai eye and ear 

and^' : nothing; 

wapoX«iwQiatii(i*p3ii^^-^ No 1.every 

one, at every mcmeiihf quite* at his yt^serve espec^My! 

with no Bupexfltiitiit ; seeing when to do with music of 

any kind^ with nm^^^ ^ tords, in the abiioim 
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Hfe, all saperfimties aice in veiy trath superflnitias of nanghtineBS,” 
Bach as annihilate, mnsic^ , 

The traveller hie lexer 

. school of 
■ slaveiy,'- 

terrors, was perhaps ^l|ke; WidU^h& blent 

loreliness, in which; iu3 at Florence, the exp^a^n^^^a InxariouB low¬ 
land is duljr (^^ke(| bj the sererity of its moantain banters; It was 
a type of .the;})onan purpose in Ufe-raternuesB^ like Atwater in¬ 
fused into ptei^ rich, ai Ihe moment 

when falnesB may lose itB:^7(mr and expressm Amid the corn and 
oleanders—corn close, and laxariant,^ as the modern 

traveller there still finds—it was visible at last, I^oedasmon, koiX/i 
STT oprij, “ hollow %arta/' under the sheltering walls of Taygetus, the 
broken and rugged forms of which were attribated to earthquake, bat 
without prop^ waits of its own. In that natural fastness, or trap, 
or falcon’s n^ it had no need of them, the falcon of the land, with 
the hamlets, WoXixvia, a hundred and more, dispersed over it, in 
jealouriy enfonsed s®closion from one another. 

From the first he notes the antiquated appearance ’’ of Lacedaamon, 
by no means a '^.growing” place, always rebuilding, remodelling, 
itself, after the newest fashion, with shapeless suburbs stretching 
further and fUtthUr on every side of it grown too large perhaps, as 
Plato threads, to be a body, a corporate unity, at all; not that, but 
still, and to the last,* itself only a great village, a solemn, ancient, 
mountaia village. Even here of course there had been movement, 
some sort of prt^te^, if so it is to be called, linking limb to limb ; 
but long ago. Originally a union after the manner of early Borne of 
perhaps three or four neighbouring villages which had never lost their 
physiognomy, like Borne it occupied a group of irregular heights, 
the outermost roots of Taygetus, on the bank of a river or mountain 
torrent, impetnouH enough in winter, a series of wide shallows and 
deep pools in tire Mazing summer. It was every day howeve^ all the 
year round, that Lacedaemonian youtii plunged it^lf in the Burotas. 
Hence, from this circumstance of the union there originM^ 
parate parts, the picturesque and expressive irregularity; h^^^^ they 
had time to think it such, of the ‘‘ritgr ” properly so termed, the one 
open place or street, High Street^ or Aphetais % us^e» lined, 

irregularly again, with varioim ieli^ip(; and other It 

radiated on all sides into^jk mazy nari^w crooked 

lanes, up and down, in which a^k and'defi^ce would necessarily be 
a matter of hand-to-hand fighting. In the outsets 
houses, roomier far than those of Athens, with spadloue, walled courts, 
almost in the country. Here, in oohln^at^ to the homes 
legitimate wife had a real dignity, the unmarried women a singular 
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freedom. Tiiere were no door-knockera: you akoated at tke outer 
gate to be let in. Between the high walls limes passed into country • 
roads, sacred wsjs to ancient sacro-BEmcHi 
Amycla, on this dide Cf tihat, under the shade plarlb^trees. 

. 'other 

visible the grow—^xer<ase an msthetic 

induenee on dimeter, ^he diligent legidator thereC^n'e would have 
his prefereiKse«,'^t^ io thii? Jtiatter of the which^ t^^ 

citizezis of the pe^dct city^ mig^ sit down to rest, f^at trees ? you 
wonder. The olive f the laui^^ as if liirb^ght' ^ metal ? 

the c^^ress ? that came to a wonderful height iti ; the 

oak? we think it expressive of ^enuous^^^i^^ 

Well, certainly the plane-tree for one, oharacteyfctic tree of Lace¬ 
daemon theo^and now; a very tranquil and trah^uillising object 
spreading its letel or gravely curved masses on the air, as regally as 
the tree of Lebanon itself. A vast grove of such waS; the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of LacedGemou in any distant view of it; that, and, as at 
Athena, a colo^id image, older than the days of Phddias ; the Demos 
ofLacedsemon; it would seem, towering visibly above the people it 
protected. Bdow those mighty trees, on an island in their national 
river, were the ‘^playing-fields,” where Lacedaemonian youth after 
sacrifice in the D 2 :>helmm delighted others rather than itself (no 
‘‘shirking” was allowed) with a sort of football, under rigorous self- 
imposed rules—-teariug, biting—a sport, rougher even than our own, 
et mime ires dangereux, as our Attic neighbours, the French, say of 
the English game. 

They were orderly enough perforce, the boys, the young men, 
within the city—seen, but not heard, except under regulations, when 
they made the best music in the world. Our visitor from Athens 
when he saw those youthful soldiers, or military students, as Xenophon 
in his pretty treatise on the polity of Lacedaemon describes, walking 
with dowUcast hyes, their hands meekly hidden in their cloaks, might 
have: thought them young monks, had he known of such. 

A little Uabuntaia town, however ambitious, however successful in 
its ambiiSon, Would hardly be expected to compete with Athens, or 
Corinthy itself state, in art-production, yet had not only its 

characteristic preferences in this matter, in plastic and literary art, but 
had also many Tenendile and beautiful buildiiigs to show. The ^ 
Athen^n is stajuding now in the central space of 

Lacedaemon^ here, a trait also of the ‘‘ perfect city ” 

of acadel^ premsely heemnse these people find them¬ 
selves very'iftifOe^blet^ form, and colour, and 

sound, to mstheti^ a spemal 

purpose, a or ethic ideal, a 

peculiar humiQ^ the^j^CMre ptev^te a self-denying humour. 
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ici regard to these tHngl. Those andeitttPelqpidpnnoes/fr^^ 

the hereditary ktiigs of histoio Laceddmoiov cotae hack fioxa exile 

into their old hotne^ cMm i» had ;had titdr palaces 

with atsertain Honietic, Asii^. f^kndoii^, <rf wi^ght 

like ;■ CQBdd6irs^'''1^to/ef'''^^ or 

sacred ■ 

before theiB, the hoiises of ^ese latt^ hidso^clnh^^ kings, as 
the reader ^ togeth^j^in some not quite 

were plain enotigh: the royiJ doors’ iiriten beg^^^ 
approached ihOiQ., no ddntier than Lyot^ had pFescribed^ for all 
true LaCedaedooi^ citizens; rude, strange ^hings^M^ at, fashioned 
only, like the oeilings within, with axe and saw, 6f old mountain oak 
or pine from th^ great Taygetan forests, whaice came also the 
abundant ironv wWh^this stem people of iron and steel had super¬ 
induced on that; earlier dreamy age of silver and gold | of steel, how¬ 
ever, admirably tempered and wrought in ite application to military 
use, and much Sought after throughout Greece. 

Layer upon layer, the relics of those earlier generations, a whole 
succession of remarkable races', lay beneath the Strenuous foot¬ 
steps of the pr^nt occupants, as there was old poetic legend in the 
depths of their seemingly so practical or prosaic souls. Nor beneath their 
feet only: the ii^ics of their worship, their sanctuaries, their tombs, 
their very houi^^ were part of the scenery of actual life. Our young 
Platonic visitor from Athens, climbing through those narrow winding 
lanes, and standing at length on the open platform of the Aphetais, 
finds himsdf surrounded by treasures, modest treasures, of ancient archi¬ 
tecture, dott^ irregularly here and there about him, as if with conscious 
design upon picturesque effect, such irregularities sometimes canying in 
them the secret of expression, an accent. Old Aleman for one 
had been alive to the poetic opportunities of the place; boasts that he 
belongs to Lacedaemon, abounding in sacred tripodsthat it was 
here the Heliconian Muses had revealed themselves to him. If the 
private abodes even of royalty were rude it was only that tbe splendour 
of places dedicated to religion and the state might the more abound. 
Most splendid, of them all, the Stoa FceMe, a cloister or portico with 
painted walls, to which the spoils of the Persian war had been 
devoted, ranged ite pillars of white snarbte bn bue side of the central 
space; on the other, connedting those high xaetnories with the task of 
the living, lay the CAoros, where, at t^e the^S 

danced in honour of Apollo. 

Scattered up and down among^^^^l^ vietbry in battle 

were the Aeroa, tombs or‘chapels of the heroes w^ it 

with their bloQd-^Pansanias,Leomdas; b^ Tbermopylm 

forty years after his death. ‘♦A pUlar toc,*^says Patilanias, “is erected 
here, on which the paternal names are^nsenbed of those who at Ther- 
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inopfyla) sustained tihe i^tack of the Medesy* Here in trul^ 
on a martial kabit^Aphrodite, the Muses, Bins liimself, Atbeae Chal- 
cicecns, Ailiene of tbie Braaen House, an antique tem^ towering abore 
the rest, Imilt from of some The. 

name of the artist y^ko made the linage of was 

remembered in thA amialis of early Qreek art^ i&itif^es, a native of 
Lacedaemon. ^ htiid composed a hymn also in ker praise. Could 
^we have seen^ had restored rather than contracted, with 

*its covering of in; brass perhaps 

Homej!^s desciiptions^^^^ seemingly impossible: sort of metallic 
^rchitebture would have been less taxing to Ms readsa?^# imagination. 
Those who in other places had lost their tastes^ facile 

splendours of a later day, might here go to school again. 

Throughout Greece, in fact, it was the Doric style came to prevail 
a*s the reli^ous or hieratic manner, never to be surpassed for that 
purpose, as the Gothic style seems likely to do with us» Though it is not 
exclusively the invention of Doric men, yet, says Mtiller, the Dorian 
■character created the Dorian architecture,” and he notes in it, 
especially, the seventy of the perfectly straight, smartly tapering 
line of its column; the bold projection of the capital; the alterna- 
»fcion there of long unomamented plain surfaces with narrower bands 
cf decorated work ; the profound shadows; the expression of security, 
of harmony, infused throughput; the magnificent pediment crowning 
the whole, like the comice of mountain wall, beyond, around, and 
above it. Standing there in the Aphetais, amid these venerable 
works of art, the visitor could not forget the natural architecture about 
him. As the Dorian genius had difierentiated itself from the common 
Hellenic type in the heart of the moi^m^ns of Epirus, so here at 
last, in its final mid most characteristic home, it was still surrounded 
by them l^oippva rt Kai KotXaiv^rai* 

We know, soine of us, what such mountain neighbourhood means. 
The wholesome vigour, the clearness and purity they maintain in 
matters such as air, light, water; how their presence multiplies the 
contrasts, the element of light and shadbw, iu things ; the untouched 
perfection of the’minuter ornameht, fiower or crystal, they permit 
•one sparingly; their reproachful aloofness, though so close to us, 
keeping sensitive tainds at least in a sort of moral alliance with their 
remoter solitudes. . “ The Whole, life of the La^mmonian com- 
munity/s says “ had. a secluded; impenetrable, and secret 

«ha^ftc!tei:^ Ton couMnfe of it. 

A system which conceited ^e whede^^^^^ matter of attention, 
patience, a fidefity to detml^hke and mudeiansv 

•could on the^^^m constituting them 

in the fuUCS^ Senre a’Sparta was, or had 
recently been, of cumbrous ifoh^ that , was because its trade had a 
eufficient variety of stock to be mainly by barter, and we may suppose 
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the merket (into which, like oar own acadeioio youth at Oxford, yonzig 
Spartans were forbidden to go) full enough of business—^many a busy 
workshop in those winding lanes. !}7he lower arts certainly no true 
Spartan xnight p^Use ; but emi H^ots, artisan have 

more than was usual el^whei^ fiS that sharpened intel]^ 
disciplined hia^ in iuc^ which reaUy di^i^ those whb^ fo^ 

it. In Athens itself ^rtaln I^^ent^miah^ooinh^ mudt 

in demand, ti^gs of Service or out 

with dawless i^ai^ion to^ j^^r purpose; 

The Helc|t% ^ this busmsii exclusively belonge 

race of slav^i distinguishable however from the idaves. or serfs who 
tilled the land, Imding bn their mastery in (^hose matters in a kind* 
of guild, father! to son, through old-established femilies of flute- 
players, wine-mixers, bakers, and the like, thus iefli their hereditary 
lords, the Gens Fleur^e-lisds (to borrow an expression from French 
feudalism) iu unbroken leisure, to perfect themselves for the proper 
functions of gentlemen-^leisure, orxoXrh in the two senses of the word„ 
which in truth involve one another—their whole time free, to be told 
out in austere schools. Long easeful nights, with more than enough 
to eat and drink, the ** illiberal ’’ pleasures of appetite, as Aristotle 
and Plato agree in thinking them, are of course the appropriate reward 
or remedy of those who work painfully with their hands, and seem to 
have been freely conceded to those Helots, who by concession of the 
State, from first to last their legal owner, were in domestic service^ 
and sometimes much petted in the house, though by no means fully 
conceded to the “ golden youth of Lacedeemon—youth of gold, or 
gilded steel. The traditional Helot, drunk perforce to disgust his 
young master with the cQ|||Beness of vice, is probably a fable; and 
there are other stories full of a touching spirit of natural service, of 
submissiveness,, of an instinctively loyal admiration for the brilliant 
qualities of one trained perhaps to despise him, by which the servitor 
must have becomo, in his measure, actually a sharer in them. Just 
here, for once, we see that slavish vOog, the servile range of gentiihent, 
which ought to accompany the condition of slavery, if it be indeed, 
as Aristotle supposes, one of the natural relationships between man and 
man, idealised, or aesthetically right, pleasant and proper; the aperu» 
or best possible cdnditionof the young servitor Imb such, including 
a sort of bodily worship, and a willingness to jdiftre the keen discipline 
which had developed the so attractive gallantly pi his youthful lords. 

A great wave, successive waves, bf inva^n, sufficiently ^^mote to 
have lost already all historic truth of detsil, bad left thexp-—these 
Helots and the Perioeci, in the ccmutiy ronn^^^^^ 
among their own kinsmen, though so cl^e 
much on a level with their masters in tessentiisd physl^Vq tha1» 

to the last they could never be entirely shbdiisd in spirit. Patient 
modem research, following the track of a deep-rooted national tra^- 
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dition veiled in tbe mytLological figments which cenire in what is 
called The Retarn ojf the Heraclidae/* reveals Ihose northern immi^ 

. grants or invaders^ at various points on their way, dominant all along 
it, from a certain deep vale in the heart of the motmtiuns of Epirus 
southwards, gradually through eon© after zone of more temperate 
lowland^ to reach their perfection^ higjd^ders to last, in 

this mountaih hollow Laoed^^amon. ,Thejr claim supremacy, not 
as Dorian invaderSi but as kinsmen of the old ichmaii princes of the 
land; yet it was'to,the fact of conque^i to tie of mab- 

taining a positipii so strained, like that, ai Aristotle jn^essly pointed 
out, if a beleaguered encampment in an enemy’s tirriiory, that the 
singular institutions of iiacedssmon, the half-militit^V half-monastic 
spirit which prevailed in this so gravely beautiful place, had been 
originally due. But observe !—Its moral and political system, in 
which that slavery was so significant a factor, its discipline, its aesthetic 
and other scruples, its peculiar moral having long before our 
Platonic student ooihes thither attained its original and proper ends, 
survived, there is the point, survived as an end in itself, as a matte? 
of sentiment, of public and perhaps still more of personal pride, 
though of the finer, the very finest sort, in one word as an ideal. 
Pericles^ as you remember, in his famous vindication of the Athenian 
system, makes his hearers understand that the ends of the Lacedae¬ 
monian people ,might have been attained with less self-sacrifice than 
theirs. But still, there it remained, ri Slaira Awpiicu^the genuine 
Laconism of the Lacedaemonians themselves, their traditional concep¬ 
tion of life, with its earnestness, its precision and strength, its loyalty 
to its own type, its impassioned completeness; a spectacle, asstheti- 
cally, at least, very interesting, like some^perfect instrument shaping 
to what they viribly were, the most beautiful of all people, in Greece, 
in the world. 

“Bodily exercise,” gymnastic, of course, does not always and 
necessarily eifept the like of that, A certain perfectly preserved 
old Homan mosaic pavement in the Lateran Museum, presents 
a terribly fresh picture of the results of another sort of “trying,” 
the monstrous development by a cruel art, by exercise, of this or that 
muscle, Ghanging boy or man into a merely mechanic instrument with 
which his breaded might make money by amusing the Homan people. 
Victor Hugo’s odious dream of had some¬ 

thing of a prototype among those bid Homan gladiatbrs. The Lace- 
djEsmoni^i^ says Xenophop on the other h aw6 re rc5v 

(TKtXmf Kxd irto kal i^o Here too, that 

is to say, they aimed at^ they Pythagorean sym¬ 

metry or music, and bold as( they ^ in their exercises (it was 
a Laceda^cmfrmyirho,^^^^^^^^ first time threw aside the 

heavy gii^le and ran nahed 1^ the goal) forbade all that was likely 
to disfigure the bodyV Though we must not suppose all ti^ oT 
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i^t all tdB&edtian between parenta and cliildreii 

4 n those genial, retited bouses at an end in very eaiiy life, 
it was yet a stiiictly pnHic edaoatiori wbteb began early with 
tbem, and with oteatly defined donsomtive of 

aneient tra(^tion4 an^^^ W rules, an ariitoei^tio educate 
the few, ^ as we ntay say, in tlwifc t^ie 

sense of tbem in rdry lord^ tbe masters 

of those they to rnlb; m^atefs^ their very 

sonis, of tlmir iibagmationr ^bforcing on them an^ sort of 

spiritual antberity, thns baicking, or backed byi a ef^tive organ¬ 
isation of ^ ^e power of the sword.” In speaking of Laceidsemon, 
you see, it comes natmnlly to speak out of proportion, it might seem, 
of its youth and the edncation of its youths Bnt in fact if ybn 
enter into the spirit of Lacedeamonian youth, yon may conceive 
Lacedaemonian manhood for yourselves; yon see abeeady what the 
b(^, the youth, so late in obtaining his majority, in becoming a man, 
came to be in the action of life, and on the battle-field. >^Ina 
Boric state,” says Muller, ** education was, on the whole, a matter of 
more importance than government.” 

A young Laeedmmonian then of the privileged class left his 
home, his tender nurses in those large, quiet bid suburban 
houses early, for a public school, a schooling all the stricter as 
years went on, to be followed, even so, by a peculiar kind of 
barrack-life, the temper of which, a sort of military monasticism, 
(itmn»t be repeated) would beset him to the end. Though in the 
gymnasium of Lacedeemonia no idle bystanders, no-^well! Platonic 
loungers after truth or what not—were permitted, yet we are told, 
neither thei^ nor in Bparta generally, neither there nor anywhere else, 
were the boys permitted to be alone. If a certain love of reserve, of se¬ 
clusion characterised the Spartan citizen as such, that, perhaps, was the 
cicatrice of that early wrench from a soft home into the imperative, 
inevitable gaze of his fellows, broad, searching, minute, his regret for, 
his desire to regain, moral and mental even more than physical ease. 
And his education continued late; he could seldom think of marriage 
till the age of thirty« Ethically it aimed at the reality, 83 sthdtically 
at the expresmon, of reserved power, and set its subject early on the 
thought of his personal dignity , of self-command/fai the artistic way, 
of a good musician, a good soldier. It is noted that tbe general 
accent of the Dorio dialect has itself the character not of question or 
entreaty, but of command or dic!t|stion ” The place of deference, of 
obedience, was large in the eduoa&h of ^ youth ; and 

they never complained. It invbhfed however fbr the most part, as 
with ourselves, the gov^ment of you^ by its^ 5 an implicit subordi¬ 
nation of the younger to the <dder, early in 

life, at school, they found that saperioTs and infetiors, S/toiot and 
wojuaovEC) there really were; and their education proceeded with 
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syBfcematic boldn^B^ on 'that fact*. jacXA'WjO^v ertSfwvijc 

and the like—warde^ ititlea, whicli indicate an undincking elaborar- 
tion of the attitndes of youthful subordination and command^ 
with responsdbiUiy-^remain what wa niig^t oaU their 

publioHSkshool slang,” ® i^ir divtebns ” 

—aycXac—on much thi«(iS^ fare every day at^^ a 
not reoHned^ but Hke herO^ the princely 

males in Hosner^ siting upright on tj^& wo^en benches; were 

inspected ” fluently, a^^ by free ipse^ rf examina¬ 

tion became adepts in presence of mind)” in ment|j readiness and 
vigour, in the brief mode of speech Plato c0mmend||,^: y^^ took and 
has kept its name from l^em; no warm baths aHoWcd i a daily plunge 
in their river required. Yes ! the beauty of these most beautiful of 
all people was a male beauty, far remote from feminine tenderness, 
had the expression of a certain in it, was like unsweetened 

wine, in comparison with it beauty of -another type might seem to 
be wanting in edge or accent. 

And they G(^d be silent. Of the positive uses of the negation 
of sp^ch, like genuine scholars of Pythagoras, the Lacedaemonians 
were well aware, gaining strength and intensity by repression. Long 
spaces of enforced silence had doubtless ^something to do with that 
expressive brevity of utterance which could be also, when they 
cared, so inexpressive of what their intentions really were; something 
to do with the habit of mind to which such speaking would come 
naturally. In contrast with the ceaseless prattle of Athens, Laceda3- 
monian assemblies lasted as short a time as possible, all standing. 
A LaoedaBmonian ambassador being asked in whose name he was 
come, replies: *5 In the name of the State, if I succeed; if I fail, in 
my own.” What they lost in extension they gained in depth. 

Had our traveller been tempted to ask a young Lacedaemonian to 
return his visit at Athens, permission would have been refused him. He 
belonged to a community bent above all things on keeping indelibly 
its own proper colour. Its more strictly mental education centred, in 
fact, in i-i J&ithful training of the memory, again in the spirit of 
Pytha^ras, in regard to what seemed beat worth remembering. 
Hard and practical as LaoedaBmonians might seem, toy lived never¬ 
theless very much by imsgina*>i<^^ 5 1® train the memoiy, to 

pre-^ocoupy tow? laiinds the pai^, as in our own classic or historic 
culture youth, was in reality to develope a rigorous'imagination. 
In mitoi as toy <Kmc^ be no strictly 

selfish writing und if there was little a LacedaB- 

monian laA had t6 read or wi^ ^ he had much to learn, 
like a true cxiiii^es^ unwritten laws of 

which to Ocunlil of ISidera ViM tibe authorised depositary, and on 
which to itole pnbUo |H?6eedure of the State depended; to 
archaic forms of religious worship ; to names of their kings, of 
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viotors in their games or in battle j the brief record of great 
events; the oracles they had received; the from I^cnrgnB 

downwards, ooqoiposed in metrical Lacedmmonian Greek; their history 
and law^ in fact, actually set to.rnnsic, by Tei^ander and others, it 
was said. What tiie lj^^ by heart he was for the 

most part to sing ; and we catch a gHmpae, an echo, of their boys in 
school chanting: one of the things in old Gr^Ce ohe would have liked 
best to see andhear^yonthfnl beauty and strengtbL in perfect service; 
a manifestation of the^ gennixie Hellenism^ though it may 

make one think of the novices at school id some Go^ic cloister, oE 
our own old English schools, nay, of the young Lacedaemonian’s 
cousins at Sion, singing th^ere the law and its praise^;. 

The Platonic student of the ways of the Lacedaemonians observes 
then, is interested in observing, that their education which indeed 
makes no sharp distinction between mental and bodily exercise, results 
as it had begun in “ music”—ends with body, mind, memory above 
all, at their iinest, on great show-days, in the dance. Austere, self- 
denying Lacedaemon had in fact one of the largest theatres in Greece, 
in part scooped out boldly on the hill side, built partly of enormous 
blocks of stone, the foundations of which may still be seen. We read 
what Plato says in The EepuMic of “imitations,” of the imitative 
arts, imitation reaching, of course, its largest development on the 
stage, and are perhaps surprised at the importance he assigns, in 
every department of human culture, to a matter of that kind. But 
here as elsewhere to see was to understand. We should have under¬ 
stood Plato’s drift in his long criticism and defence of imitative art, 
his careful system of rules concerning it, could we have seen the 
famous dramatic LacedsBmonian dancing. They danced a theme, 
a subject. A complex and elaborate art this must necessarily 
have been, but, as we may gather, as concise, direct,, economically 
expressive, in all its varied sound and motion, as those swift, brief, 
lightly girt, impromptu Lacedasmonian sayings. With no movement 
of voice or hand or foot, TrupaXctTroftevov, nnconsidered, as Plato forbids, 
it was the perfect flower of their «jorreotion, of that minute patience and 
care which ends in a perfect expressiveness ; not a%ot6, a glaince, a 
touch but told obediently in the promotion of a firmly grasped mentaTi 
conception; as in that perfect poetry or soulpture or painidng, in 
which “the finger of the master is on every part of his work.” We 
have nothing really like it, and to comprehend it mxat remember that, 
thongh it took place in part at leart on the stage of a the^ne—was 
in fact a ballet-dance, it had also the disinter both •of a litargica) 
service and of a military mspeetioni of its severity 

of rule, was a natural expression of tne del%ht of all who in it. 

So perfect a spectacle the gods thomiioly^ inight b^ thought 
pleased to witness; were in (^nsec^tnde presentedirith it as an im^ 
poitant element in the religious worship of the Lacedasmonians^ in 
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whose life religion ha6^ even a larger part than with the other Greeks, 
oonspicuonsly religions^ SetmSai^ovfCj ii^volved in rell^n or super¬ 
stition, as the Greeks generally Moie closely eyen t^n their so 

Bcn'apnlons nelghboars they associated the State, its acts ynd oiliScers, 
with a retigioas sanction, i^i^ous usages, theories^ While 

the respcmsibUities of gpyern^ 1^ ii^h the Ephors^ those 

mysterionsiy dn^ e^t e#d yet bo sanctimonioosly 

observed kingt, t^^^ of Heracles^- With something of the 
splendour of the Oil Aehsaan or Homeiie|i^iogS^v!l^^ also in 

death^^the splendid f anerals, the passionate archaio laio^nts which then 
followed them, were in fact of spiritual or priestly Ahk, the living 
and active centre of a poetic religious system, binding them *4n a 
beneficent connection” to the past, and in the present with special 
closeness to the oracle of Delphi 

Of that catholic or general centre of Greek religion the Lacedsemo- 
nians were the hereditary and privileged guardians, as also the peculiar 
people of Apollo, the god of Delphi; but observe also, of Apollo in a 
peculiar development of his deity. In the dramatic business of Lace- 
dsBrnon, centring in those almc^it liturgical dances, there was little comic 
acting. The fondness of the slaves for buffoonery and loud laughter, was 
to their master, who had no taste for the like, a reassuring note of his 
superiority. He therefore indulged them in it on occarion,and you might 
fancy that the religion of a people so strenuous, ever so full of their 
dignity, must have been a religion of gloom. It was otherwise. The 
Lacedaemonians, like those monastic persons of whom they so often 
remind one, as a matter of fact however surprising, were a very cheer¬ 
ful people; and the' religion of which they had so much, deeply 
imbued everywhere with an optimism as of hopeful youth, eiu^uraged 
that disposition, was above all a religion of sanity. The observant 
Platonic visitor might have taken note that something of that purgation 
of religiouB thought and sentiment, of its expression in literature, 
recommended in Plato’s had been already quietly effected 

here towards the establishment of a kind of cheerful day light in men’s 
tempers. ..,, 

In ■ furtherancd'^^^^^t^ of such a religion of sazuty, of that har¬ 
mony'of functiong, which is the Aristotelian dcfibaition of health, 
Apollo, Sanest became also the tribal or 

home g«^ of Lat^dmmon;; ^ Greek worship of Apollo 

they made specially thrir own $ but (jusV here is the noticeable 
pomt) i^th^a the human element in him, for 

the meii&d powers of his being over those elementaiy or natinal forces 
of production^ which he aliw myiftMl^ which resulted 

sometimes in an cwgi^ or even an imrric^l 

eervice.t He neiMlte ^d.j^married. In oongruity w^h 

this, it is bbseiIPBa ^t,^ a quasi-I^ worship, abstract qualities 
and relationships, ideals, become subsidiary objects of religious eon- 
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sideration around him, such *iQs sleep, death, f/^ar, fortune, laughter 
even. Nay, other gods also are, so to speak, Apollinised, adapted to 
the Apolline presence; Aphrodite armed, Enyalius in fetters, perhaps 
that he may never depart thence. Amateurs everywhere of the virile 
element in life, t3ie Laoedasmonians, in fact, impart to all things an 
intellectnal charaeter. Adding a strenuous logic to seemingly animal 
instincts, for them courage itself becomes, as for the strictly 
philosophic mind at Athens, with Plato and Aristotle, an intellectual 
condition, a form ot right knowledge. 

Such assertion of the consciously human interest in a religion 
based originally on a pre-occupation with the unconscious forces of 
nature, w^as exemplified in the great religioufp festival of Laceda?mom 
As a spectator of the llyacinthia, our Platonic student would have 
found himself one of a large body of strangers gathered together fronr 
Lacedaemon and its dependent towns and villages within the ancient 
precincts of Amyclm, at the season between spring and summer when 
under the first fierce heat of the year the abundant hyacinths fade 
from the fields. Blue flowers, you remember, are the rarest, to many 
eyes the loveliestand the Lacediomonians wuth their guasts were 
met together to celebrate the deatJi of tbo hapless lad who had lent 
his name to them, Hyacinthus, son of Apollo, or son of an ancient 
njortal king who had reigned in this very place ; in either case, 
greatly beloved of the god, who had slain him by sad accident as 
they played at quoits together delightfully, to his immense sorrow. 
That Boreas (the north-wind) had maliciously miscarried the discus, 
is a circumstance we hardly need to remind us that we have hero, of 
course, only one of many transparent, unmistakable parables or 
symbols of the great solar change, so sudden in the south, like tho 
story of Proserpine, Adonis, and the like. But here, more completely 
perhayisthan in any other of those stories, the primary elemental sense 
had obscured itself behind its really tragic analogue in humaxi life, 
behind the figure of the dying youth. We know little of the details 
of the feast : incidentally, that Apollo was vested on the occasion in 
a puryue rol»e, brought in ceremony from Lncedmmon, woven there, 
Pausanias tells us, in a certain house called from tliat circumstance 
Chiton.” You may remember how sparing these Lacedtemonians 
were of such dyed raiment, of any but the natural and virgin colouring 
of the fleece; that purple or red, however, was . tlie colour of their 
royal funerals, as indeed Arayclaj itself was famous for purple stuffs^ 
Arnyclmi 'Dcstes, As the general order of the feast we discerist clearly 
a single day of somewhat shrill gaiety between two days of significant 
mourning, not unlike the feast of Ail Souls'Bay^ directed from mimic 
grief for a mythic object, to a really scwTowful commemoiw^ the 
whole Lacediemonian people—each separate family for its own ^w^eased 
members. 
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It was so again with those other youthful demi-gods, the Dioscuri, 
themselv^ also, in old* heroic time, resident in this venerable place : 
Anfiyclad fratves^ fraternal leaders of the Lacedaemonian people. Their 
statues at this date were numerous in Laconia; and the docana, 
primitive symbols of them, those two upright beams of wood carried to 
battle before the two kings, until it happened that through their 
secret enmity a' pertain battle was lost, after which one king only 
proceeded to the field, and one part only of that token of fraternity, 
the other remaining at Sparta. Well! they were two stars, you know, 
at their original birth' in men’s minds, Gemini^ virginal fresh stars 
of dawn, rising and setting alternately—those two, half-earthly, 
half-celestial, brothers, oiiie of whom, Polynicea, was immortal. The 
other, Castor, the younger, subject to old age and death, had fallen 
ill battle, was found breathing his last; whereupon rolyuices, at 
his own prayer, was permitted to die: with nndving fraienial affec¬ 
tion, had foregone one moiety of his privilege, and lay in tlie gravi * for 
a day in his brother’s Kstead, but shone out again on the morrow ; the 
brothers thus ever coming and going, intercliangeably, but both alike 
gifted now with immortal youth. 

In their origin, then, very obviously elemental deities, they were tlms 
become almost wholly humanised, fraternised, with the Lacediomonian 
people, their closest friends of the whole celestial company visitors as 
fond legend told at their very hearths, found warming themselves in the 
half light at their rude fire-side. Themselves thus visible on occasion, at 
all time.s in devout art, they were the starry patrons of all that youth was 
proud of, delighted in, horsemanship, games, battle ; and always with 
that profound fraternid scnjtirneiit. Brothers, comrades, who could 
not live w’ithout one another, they were the most fitting patrons of a 
place in wdiicli friendship^ comradeship like theirs, came to so much. 
Lovers of youth they remained, those enstarred types of it, arrested 
thus at that moment of miraculous good fortune as a consecration of. 
that clean, youthful friendship, “ passing even the love ol: woman,’ 
which by syst€?m, and under the sanction of their founders mime 
elaborated into a kind of art, became an elementary part of education. 
A part of their duty and discipline, it was also their great solace and 
encouragement. The beloved and ilie lover, side by side through 
their long days of eager labour, and their brief nights of deiiglitfal 
rest, above all on the battlefield, became respectively, airiK, the hearer, 
and ftWiuiXac, the inspirer ; the elder inspiring the younger witli his 
own strength and noble taste in things. 

What, it has beeij asked, what was there to occupy persons of the 
privileged class in Lacedmmoii froth morning to night, thus cut oft* as 
they were from politics and business, and many of the common 
interests of men’s, lives ? Our Platonic visitor would have asked 
rather, W\iy this strenuous task-work, day after day; why this loyalty 
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to a system, so costly to you individually, though it may be thought 
to have survived its original purpose; this laborious, endless, educa¬ 
tion, which does not propose to give you anything very useful or 
enjoyable in itself ? An intelligent young Spartan. might have 
Replied : “ To the end that I myself may be a perfect work of art, 
issuing thus into the eyes of all Greece.” He might have observed— 
we may safely observe for him—that the insftitutionS of his country, 
whose he was, had a beauty in themselves, as we may observe also of 
some, at least, of our own institutions, educational or religious: that 
they bring out, for instance, the lights and shadows of human character, 
and relieve the present by maintaining in it an ideal sense of the past 
He might have added that he had his friendships to solace him ; and 
to encourage him, the sense of honour. 

Honour, friendship, loyalty to the ideal of the past, himself as a 
work of art! There was much of course in his answer. Yet still 
after all, to understand, to be capable of such motives, was itself but 
a result of that exacting discipline of character we are trying to 
account for; and the question still recurs, Cui hmo t Why, 
with no prospect of Israel’s reward, are you as scrupulous, minute, 
self-taxing, as he ? A tincture of asceticism in the Lacedaemonian 
rule may remind us again of the monasticism of the Middle Ages. 
But then, monastic severity was for the purging of a troubled con¬ 
science, or for the hope of an immense prize, neither of which condi¬ 
tions is to be supposed here. In fact the surprise of St. Paul, as a 
practical man, at the slightness of the reward for which a Greek 
spent himself, natural as it is about all pagan perfection, is especially 
applicable about these Lacedaemonians, who indeed had actually 
invented that so corruptible and essentially worthless parsley crown 
in place of the more tangible prizes of an earlier age. Strange 
people ! Where, precisely, may be the spring of action in you, who 
are so severe to yourselves; you who, in the words of Plato’s sup¬ 
posed objector that the rulers of the ideal state are not to be envied, 
have nothing you can really call your own; and are like hired 
servants in your own houses.: qiti mariducatu jpanein doloris ? 

Another day-dream^ you may say, about those obscure ancient 
people, it was ever so difficult really to know, who had hidden their 
actual life with so much success; but certainly a quite natural dream 
upon the paradoxical things we are told of them, on good authority. 
It is because they make us ask that question; puzzle us by a para¬ 
doxical idealism in life ; are thus distinguished from their neighbours; 
that, like some of our old^ English places of e^ication, though we 
might not like to live always at school there, it is good to visit them 
on occasion; as some philosophic Athen^s, as we have seen, loved 
to do, at least in thought. ^ 

Walter Pater. 
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I HAVE been advised by a friend to pat down in writing the follow¬ 
ing phenomena in animal magnetism that occarred in my experience 
some three or four years ago. The subject being now very much 
before the public, any authentic experiences are of more value than 
ordinary narratives that are written on the subject. 

Before relating the experiences which follow, it will perhaps be as 
well for me to state how 1 first came to take up the subject of animal 
magnetism as a study, and how 1 gradually developed myself as an 
operator and my best subject to the height of clwrvoyance which she 
eventually attained. I was living at one time in a country town, and, 
as a matter of course, was acquainted with most of the inhabitants. 
Among my friepds was an old German doctor, a man of great intelli¬ 
gence and of broad views upon all matters spiritual and temporal. 
One afternoon my wife, who was afterwards the subject to whom I 
refer above, and myself went to the house of Dr. Adler for some lawn- 
tennis, and as is the way of our delightful climate, it came on to rain 
and put an end to any idea of a game. We had to adjourn indoors, 
and most of the guests took their departure, as there was no sign of 
the rain holding up. My wife and I remained, and amongst the others 
who stopped was a young lady. She was complaining of a bad 
neuralgic headache, and the doctor, on hearing of her trouble, at once 
said, “ If youll allow me, I can relieve you of that. I'll just put you 
off to sleep by mesmerism, and when you wake up you'll be quite 
well." The girl was sitting in an easy chair, and my wife sat beside 
her on her right hand. The doctor, after making a few passes over 
her, made her sleep, and thep woke her up. She declared herself to 
be perfec^y free from pain. 

Now, this was the first time I had seen anything of the sort off the 
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public platform, and 1 bad Mtheito always regarded the whole subject 
with the disbelief that such exhibitions usually create. It is to these 
shows that 1 attribute the general ignorance and scepticism on the 
Subject. 

As usual, the doctor and 1 went into his sanctum for a smoke and 
a chat, the latter being always ui intellectual treat for me. 1 at 
once tackled him on the subject of what he just accomplished. I 
put my previous ideas before him^ and tbld him that he had just con¬ 
verted me to belief: asked him to expiab upon what principles the 
various passes were made, and in fact got the whole secret out of him, 
if secret there were. 

We went home to dinner, and during thd^meal my wife said to me, 
** When Dr. Adler was mesmerising Miss Jameson this afternoon I 
felt the most curious sensation all down my left side, which was next 
to her. It seemed as if I had pms and needles, and 1 believe the 
passes must have had some effect upon me.” 

“ Well,” I remarked^ “ let me try after dinner if I can put you to 
^deep. It would be very interesting.” 

She consented, and that evening commenced the series of experi- 
^ments that eventually reached a height not often attained. 

It must not be imagined that my wife was a weak-minded woman; 
on the contrary, she was highly intelligent and strong-minded, but she 
was very susceptible to magnetic influence. She certainly did suffer 
from cataleptic seizures, but these entirely ceased in a short time after 
I had commenced mesmerising her, and have not since returned. 

To resume. I placed my wife in a comfortable arm-chair, and 
commenced. After carrying out the doctor’s instructions for some 
few minutes, say ten, I asked my wife if she felt any result. 

“ Not in my head,” she replied, “ but my legs seem powerless.” 

I considered a moment, and it struck me that I had been bringing 
all the power downwards ; in other words, working it off the head 
instead of leaving most of it there. I must therefore get the in¬ 
fluence up the body again into the head, and to do this I must make 
passes in reverse to those 1 had already made, taking them as far as 
the head and no farther. The effect was almost instantly percep¬ 
tible ; the eyelids drooped and then closed altogether, and she was in 
Jher first mesmeric sleep. 

It was not for some time that my wife became at all purely clair¬ 
voyant;, she could tell numbers, &c., that were written down, and 
ik(d I hnev ); this was of course the suggestion of my mind, but 

none the less curious for that. It was when We had left X-, and 

had gone to another station that this power of clairvoyance seemed 
td develop fully. \ 

We used frequently to have experimeiit^m the evenings when we 
were by ourselves, and with each a certaih^amount of progress was 
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manifested. About this time GregoryV“ Letters on Animal Mag** 
netism” were lent to me, and from this work I obtained some very 
valuable information. The first piece was as follows : that a person 
could be made to go to sleep at a future hour to that in which he is 
mesmerised. At this time my wife was suffering dreadfully from 
insomnia; so one evening, after mesmerising her, I ordered her to.^ 
go to sleep directly after*getting into bed, and not to awake until 
morning. This experiment was entirely successful, so the next night 
I ordered her to sleep directly she got to bed every night for a week. 
This was also successfal. The improvement in her health was mar¬ 
vellous; she slept soundly, her appetite came back, and she was 
altogether a different woAan, and after the week was over it was 
evident that her natural sleep had returned to her. 

The next thing I tried was also suggested to me by Gregory’s 
book. It was to ask in how many times of magnetising she would 
become clairvoyant; I forget the answer I received, but it was borne 
out by future events. 

At the same station I met a few other men who were earnest 
believers in, and inquirers into, the subject of animal magnetism, and 
we formed, as it were, a small society of investigation. These men 
come upon the scene at a period just prior to my wife becoming 
clairvoyant. They are not in any way movers in what occurred, but 
they were witnesses, and also to them I am indebted for valuable 
suggestions and assistance in the phenomena that we saw together. 
^J'he first of the series of wonderful phenomena i&at my wife; exhibited 
was very beautiful. A member of the society, if I may so call him, 
at one of our sSanm produced a crystal^at had been lent to him by 
a man quartered at this station. This man, I may say, was a sceptic 
of the worst, sort, and wanted to confound us. Though he said he 
was quite ready to believe, if w© could tell him the history of the 
crystal up to a certain point—that was, how it had come into his 
bands and where it had come from—it was evident be bad no inten¬ 
tion of being convinced. 

Crystals exert a very powerful magnetic influence upon persons 
who are at all susceptible, and they possess other qualities which I 
do not intend to discuss here. 

Wo arranged an afternoon for our experiments on the crystal, and 
after tea was over we set t6 work. My wife was placed in a very 
comfortable chair, and the lights were turned dowa-*-not out by any 
means, but so as not dazzle the eye, while at the sathe time every¬ 
thing was distinctly viSBhle in the room. I put her to sleep, and 
gave her the ciystal. i^;The fi^t was instontan^^ She commenced 
speaking at once, and ^id.:; * 

Oh, what lovely perfume! ” And she began 

to draw her breath through her nose, as if inhaling the scent of 
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flowers. I asked her then where she was. Sft^e said, ** 1 am in the 
most lovely garden 1 have ever seen. It is not in England. I am 
standing in a broad pathway; on one side is a hedge of white 
asaleas, and on the other pink. They are about six or seven feei 
high; between these hedges and the path there are broad borders, 
in which 2 ae planted these sweet-smelling flowers. There are 
beautifal trees all about the garden, snch/as I have 'never seen 
before; and at the end of the path is a little black and gold 
house, with such a fanny little man sitting ontside.” 

This dream I ordered her to remember when she awoke, and there 
is a sequel to it that 1 will relate farther on. 

She resumed: 1 can see now a small shop at the junction of two 

streets, with a door opening on to each street. In the middle of the 
shop is a glass case like those one sees in a jeweller’s. There is a 
tall man, veiy like a Jew, with a long black beard. He is bargaining 
with another man.” 

** What is the other man like ? ” I asked. 

^^He is about the middle height, and he has grey hair and 
moustache, a plain face. I know him. I have seen him, but I can>> 
not tell you his name. The funny little man has come down from 
the garden, and is sitting outside. He seems very much interested 
in what is going on in the shop.” 

Then followed a few more details that I do not remember. I then 
asked; 

“ Can you describe tbe situation of the town in which this 
shop is ? ” 

“ The town is a seaport, standing in a large bay. The ccAst seems 
nearly to join at the mouth oT the harbour. On the land side it is 
backed by mountains covered nearly to the summits with the most 
luxuriant vegetation.” 

Then came a pause^ and she continued: I am on board ship. 
The man I recognised is here too. Oh, such a dreadful storm; the 
ship is rolling about most fearfully. I cannot go on. 1 must go 
and lie down. I feel so ill.” 

My wife exhibited all the symptoms of sea-sickness, and as I feared 
a full realisation of the malady might follow, I woke her up, thinking 
we had obtained sufHcient information for what we wanted. 

The member of the society who had brought the crystal took it 
back next day to the owner, who was the man with the grey hair 
and moustache, and gave him the information we had obtained the 
evening before. He told our friend the name of the town; and, 
although he would not own up to the truth of the story, it was 
easy to see that the information we had obtained was true in every 
detail. People of his sort are very unsatisfactory to deal twith. 

The curious sequel that I alluded to lies in the^ fact that my wife 
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«ad myself were one d^y, some montlis afterwards, going throngH one 
of the big ronseams in London. 1 was lookiag at a case of cariosities, 
and my wife was some little way from me, when I heard her exclaim: 

I have been here; I know the place quite well. That is where 
the little man was sitting, and tWe is the little black and gold 
house.” 

** What nonsense are talking ? ” I said. That is impossible.” 

But then 1 remembered the experiment with the crystal, and upon 
going up to see what my wife was looking at, 1 found it was a model 
of the garden in the town where our grey-haired friend had owned to 
having obtained the crystal. 

A day or two after thef experiment with the crystal, a friend of 
•mine, a doctor, who was quartered at the same station, met me. 

“ I have been hearing of your stances,” he said. “I am afraid I 
am what you call a sceptic, but if 1 can see anything with my own 
eyes I am perfectly open to conviction.” 

Now, here was a reasonable man, one who would acknowledge that 
he was convinced if he was shown a straightforward experiment; so 
I said to him, You have, I have no doubt, some object that nobody 
knows anything about but yourself ? ” 

After considering a moment, he answered, “Yes, I have just such 
tin object, and I know that no one but myself knows anything what¬ 
ever about it,” 

“ Well, bring it up to my quarters this afternoon, and have tea, 
and then we will see what we can do with it. I will not tell the 
•others that we are going to do anything to-day, if you wish it; but 
you know you can trust me not to say anything should any dis¬ 
closures be made.” 

“ Ob, 1 do not mind^ as far as that goes.” 

“ Well, anyhow,” I said, “ we*ll have it all to ourselves.” 

That afternoon he came up to my quarters, and after tea I mes- 
•merised my wife, and then asked him what he had brought with him. 
He produced a small leather purse, such as was used to carry gold in 
^jefore the Watch-chain sovereign-boxes were invented. I took hold 
•of the purse by the metal bow at the fiop, so that, as I explained to 
my friend, 1 should not by any chance be able to feel what was 
inside, and convey hi/ to my wife’s mind tlie knowledge of 

Ihe contents. 

She placed the purse to her forehead, which was her usual point of 
vision, and I asked her what she saw. 

“ A long, thin gold chain.” 

“ Anything else I asked. 

Yes, but it is yeiy c&ar at present; 1 shall see directly what 
it is. A\, now 1 can see. It is a locket, with the miniature of a 
woman on one side, and her hair on the other. A beautiful face. 
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refined, intellectual, and witli a capability of loving such as few 
women possess expressed in her brown eyes. The hair is a dark 
auburn-” 

At this point Walker jumped up from his chair. 

Good God! ” he cried, as he snatched the purse away and opened 
it. Look here! ” He drew out a long, thin gold chain and a small 
oval object sewn up in vmh4eather. Th^ is a locket. Fourteen 
years ago I sewed it up in the leather in which yon now see it. No 
one until this moment knew of the contents of this purse but myself. 
The locket contains the miniature of the only woman 1 ever loved^ 
and opposite to it is a lock of her hair.’* 

1 saw he was deeply agitated by what ha^had heard, and managed 
to change the eonversation by waking my wife up and asking her how 
she felt, and then going out of the room to fetch some whisky and 
soda. I gave him a maximum dose of whisky with a minimum of 
soda, and after drinking it down at a draught, he said: 

I am convinced. Will you let me join your society ? I feel the 
deepest interest in this subject now that I have had such a manifesta^ 
tion of its troth.” 

“We shall, I am sure,” I answered, “be very glad to welcome 
among us a man who has been thus converted to belief, and who will 
also be able to assist us as much by his common-sense view of things 
as by his medical experience in investigating the wonderful phenomena 
that we see exhibited.” 

So ended a most curious experience, and one that will, 1 am sure, 
leave its impression upon Walker to the end of his life, as it has 
upon me. 

The next phenomena that I intend to relate are of a different class 
to that of which I have just written. They bear entirely upon the 
trace left upon objects by their owners or previous owners, and not 
only by the owners, but by per^ns closely connected with the owners^ 
and by other objects closely connected with the objects under investi¬ 
gation. 

What this trace is, 1 am unable to explain. 1 have no doubt that 
people who are given to making explanations might give one; but I 
should have great doubts as to its worth. 1 think the old quotation, 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of in your philosophy,” will better meet the case. But that 
this trace does exist is quite certain; and it does not seem to be 
affected by time. To the clairvoyant, the scenes imprinted as it were 
upon the object are jast as fresh after a lapse of years as a foot¬ 
print on the sand of the seashore before the advancing tide has 
obliterated it. With trace, there is; apparetfty no obliteration. 
Once the impress of any influence is stamped upon an obj^, be it a 
ring or what ^not, it seems to remain-through all time. It alsu^ 
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conveys to the clairvoyant a knowledge of the n&ture and character of 
the owner, besides his personal appearance, and scenes, through which 
he has passed. 

1 do not iiftend to write an essay on the subject of trace ; but I 
feel it necessary to explain what 1 mean by the word, so that when 1 
have to use it again, it will be understood. 

The first instance, wj^ich will only be a short one, exemplifying 
trace of character, that came to our notice, was as follows^ One of 
the members brought one evening a gold puzzle ring for the finger : 
this I gave to my wife, whom 1 asked to tell us what she knew about 
the owner. 1 did not at the time know to whom the ring belonged. 
She placed the ring to«her forehead as usual, and described it as 
belonging to a szian slightly above the middle height, with very dark 
eyes, white hair, and white moustache. 

“ At least,” she said, “ the moustache ought to be white.” 

I did not at the time understand this; she was quiet for a 
moment, and then with a shudder indicating the utmost repugnance 
she threw the ring from her, exclaiming: 

He*B a wretch ; he’s such a vile man he would not stick at any« 
thing where a woman is concerned.” 

I judged it expedient not to inquire any further into the matter, 
and asked my friend who had brought the ring to whom it belonged. 
He mentioned the name of a man whom I had known ior some years, 
and who I knew was, to put it mildly, a very gay dog. Then I 
understood the remark about the moustache. This man had white 
hair, but he dyed bis moustache black, its original colour. 

This example is 1 think merely wonderful in that it showed the 
trace of the man’s character imprinted upon the ring. He had 
been wearing it up to the time that it was borrowed, and so the effect 
of lapse of time upon the trace was not indicated. But in the next 
example a period of more than twenty years had passed between the 
time the original owner had last worn it (it was again a ring) and the 
time it came into my hands, or rather my wife’s hands, for experiment. 

At the next meeting, one of onr members produced a ring and 
said he wanted to obtain some information about it. It was an 
ordinary-looking, old-fashioned, thin gold ring, with a small washed- 
out ruby set in it. It was evidently of considerable age. I gave it 
to my wife, and she at once began to talk. We listened attentively. 

“This belongs to a lady,” she said, “a very fair woman indeed, 
very, very fair.” 

“ What is she like ? ” I asked, 

“She has . her back turned to me, but she looks so cold and 
BO blue.” * 

“Wl^re is she? ” * 

. “ Across miles and miles ofi^snow; i :She has the most lovely soft 
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flits on—ob, so soft.'* And'bere she began as^ if to stroke the fnrs. 
“ But she is so cold.” 

“ What is the name of the place where she is ? Is it Vienna ? 

** I do not know the name of the place, bat it is not there.'’ 

It is a curious fact' t^t the subject can or will yeiy rarely mention 
the name of a place or person. Subjects do not seem to know 
names of their own knowledge, but will understand names when 
mentioned by the operator. I then said: 

“ Do you see any one connected with this woman ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; I can see a very tall dark man with a bng black beard 
flecked with grey. He is very closely connected with this woman 
indeed. He is gazing at her so sadly, his whole heart seems to be 
looking out of his eyes.” 

“ You must/’ I said, “ see this woman’s face. I order it.” 

“ She is so cold and blue.” A pause. Then, “ Don’t order me to 
look at her—she is dead.” 

I turned to Hamilton, my friend, and said : 

“ Do you know anything about this ? It is very sad; to whom 
does the ring belong ? ” 

‘‘Twenty years ago, my mother died in llussia; the ring belonged 
■to her. From a very early age her hair had turned quite white. 
My father is still alive, he is a very tall man, much taller than I. He 
has, as your wife described it, a long, dark, greyish beard.” 

This explained the whole story—the snow, the furs, the fair hair, 
and the tall man. 

Here we have, as I before stated, evidence of trace of a long stand¬ 
ing on an object, and not only of its former owner, but also of the 
person most closely connected with her. How plainly are the feelings 
of the husband, gazing at his dead wife, indicated by the description 
of his face ! 

The next example that I shall give of trace will show, not only the 
trace of the owner, but also of an object closely connected with that 
under investigation, and again it was Colonel Hamilton who produced 
the object for experiment. We were assembled as usual, and after 
tea Colonel Hamilton said: 

“ I have somethmg here about which I should very much like to 
have information.” 

He drew from his pocket a tiny paper padket, and handed it to me. 
After putting my wife to sleep, I gave it to her, and in a short time 
she began to speak. She said; 

“ I can see two women. They are exactly alike, twin sisters I 
should say. They are lying on a slab together; now one has tumbled 
down in the dark.’' 

My curiosity got the better of me, and I took the packet from her 
to ascertain what it contained that cchld cause such a curious vision. 
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I found a lady’s earriug, a red coral* cameo, with a woman’s face 
cut in the coral. I then returned the earring to my wife and ordered 
her to follow the woman that had fallen into the dark. She then 
said, laughing: 

She has fallen upside down, and is so pleased because they cannot 
find her. Now she is not happy because she does not like being where 
she is, all alone and aw%y from her sister.” 

“ Where is she ? ” I asked ; ** and how did she get tiiere ? ” 

“ She caught upon a lace shawl and dropped off it into the near 
right-hand comer of a box, quite in the corner,” pointing with her 
finger, as if indicating the exact position. 

“ Will you describe tlse box ? ” 

The box has a zigzag pattern round the lid, and inside is a tray 
with a partition in it.” 

“ Do you see any lady that you know connected with this ? ” 

This question was suggested by Colonel Hamilton. 

“ Yes, I can see a short, stout, dark lady. I know her slightly, 
but she is very antagonistic to me.” 

I took the earring from her, and Hamilton took it from me, saying: 

I am going. Meet me in the billiard-room in twenty minutes, 
and ril tell you all about it.^’ 

I awakened my wife, and the society adjournedl I strolled down 
to the billiard-room, where the billiard-playing fraternity met as a 
rule in the evening, and there awaited developments. I had not been 
seated more than ten minutes before Hamilton came hurriedly in. I 
jumped up and went to him. 

Well,” I said, “ what has happened ? ” 

“ Come and sit in this corner in the quiet, and I’ll tell you.” 

He led me to a comer away from everybody, and we sat down in a 
couple of comfortable arm-chairs. 

“ Mrs. Armstrong,” he began, “ some months ago, lost the fellow 
of that earring. She thought she had lost it here in Ireland, but 
apparently she had lost it when she was staying in England in Sep¬ 
tember. When I left you just now I went to her, and after shaking 
hands, I said, * You have got a lace shawl, Mrs. Armstrong.' ‘No, 
I have not,' she replied. This was a facer for me. ‘ Well, you have 
got a box with a zigzag pattern round the lid, and tray with a parti¬ 
tion inside it.’ ‘ Oh, no,’ she said, ‘ but what are you trying to 
arrive at ? ’ ‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘ your lost earring is lying upside 

down in the near right hand comer of such a box as I describe. ‘ I 
tell you,’ she assorted, ‘ I have hunted in all my boxes, and it is not 
in any of them; but if yon like to come into my room, you shall see 
for yourself ’ We w^nt into room, and turned out all her boxes, 
and not^ s^n of the lost eanung. ‘ There,’ she said, ‘ I told you so. 
I also told you that I believed it was idl humbug.’ I was very nettled 
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fan on—ob, so soft/’ And*here abe began as^ if to stroke the fnrs. 
“ Bat she is so cold.” 

“ What is the name of the place where she is ? Is it Vienna ? 

I do not know the name of the place, bat it is not there/’ 

It is a carious fact the sabject can or will very rarely mention 
the name of a place or person. Sabjects do not seem to know 
names of their own knowledge, but will understand names when 
mentioned by the operator. I then said: 

Do you see any one connected with this woman ? 

“ Oh, yes; I can see a veiy tall dark man with a long black beard 
flecked with grey. He is very closely connected with this woman 
indeed. He is gazing at her so sadly, his ^nrhole heart seems to be 
looking out of his eyes.” 

“ You must,” I said, “ see this woman’s face. I order it.” 

** She is so cold and blae.” A pause. Then, Don’t order me to 
look at her—she is dead.” 

I turned to Hamilton, my friend, and said ; 

“ Do you know anything about this ? It is very sad; to whom 
does the ring belong ? ” 

** Twenty years ago, my mother died in Russia ; the ring belonged 
to her. From a very early age her hair had turned quite white. 
My father is still alive, he is a very tall man, much taller than I. He 
has, as your wife described it, a long, dark, greyish beard.” 

This explained the whole story—the snow, the furs, the fair hair, 
and the tall man. 

Here we have, as I before stated, evidence of trace of a long stand¬ 
ing on an object, and not only of its former owner, but also of the 
person most closely connected with her. How plainly are the feelings 
of the husband, gazing at his dead wife, indicated by the description 
of his face! 

The next example that I shall give of trace will show, not only the 
trace of the owner, but also of an object closely connected with that 
under investigation, and again it was Colonel Hamilton who produced 
the object for experiment. We were assembled as usual, and after 
tea Colonel Hamilton said: 

1 have something here about which 1 should very much like to 
have information." 

He drew from his pocket a tiny paper packet, and handed it to me. 
After putting my wife to sleep, I gave it to her, and in a short time 
she began to speak. She said; 

“ I can see two women. They are exactly alike, twin sisters I 
should say. They are lying on a slab together; now one has tumbled 
down in the dark.*' 

My curioMty got the better of me, and I took the packet g^m her 
to ascertain what it contained that cculd cause such a cunous vision. 
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I found a lady's earring, a red coral*cameo, with a womans face 
cut in the coral. I then returned the earring to my wife and ordered 
her to follow the w^oman that had fallen into the dark. She then 
said; laughing: 

** She has fallen upside down, and is so pleased because they cannot 
find her. Now she is not happy because she does not like being where 
she is, all alone and aw^ from her sister." 

“ Where is she ? ” I asked j and how did she get there ? ” 

“ She caught upon a lace shawl and dropped off it into the near 
right-^nd corner of a box, quite in the corner,” pointing with her 
finger, as if indicating the exact position. 

** Will you describe tlte box ? ” 

“ The box has a zigzag pattern round the lid, and inside is a tray 
with a partition in it.” 

Do you see any lady that you know connected with this ? ” 

This question was suggested by Colonel Hamilton. 

Yes, I can see a short, stout, dark lady, I know her slightly, 
bnt she is very antagonistic to me.” 

I took the earring from her, and Hamilton took it from me, saying; 

“ I am going. Meet me in the billiard-room in twenty minutes, 
and rU tell you all about it.'* 

I awakened my wife, and the society adjournedV I strolled dowm 
to the billiard-room, where the billiard-playing fraternity met as a 
rule in the evening, and there awaited developments. 1 had not been 
seated more than ten minutes before Hamilton came hurriedly in. 1 
jumped up and went to him. 

“ Well,” I said, “ what has happened ? ” 

“ Gome and sit in this comer in the quiet, and I’ll tell you.” 

He led me to a comer away from everybody, and we sat down in a 
couple of comfortable arm-chairs. 

Mrs. Armstrong,” he began, some months ago, lost the fellow 
of that earring. She thought she had lost it here in Ireland, but 
apparently she had lost it when she was staying in England in Sep¬ 
tember. When I left you just now I went to her, and after shaking 
hands, I said, ' You have got a lace shawl, Mrs. Armstrong.' ^No, 
I have not,' she replied. This was a facer for me. ‘ Well, you have 
got a box with a zigzug pattern round the lid, and tray with a parti¬ 
tion inside it.’ ‘ (>h, no,’ she said, ‘ but what are you trying to 
arrive at ? ’ ‘ Well,’ I answered, * your lost earring is lying updde 

down in the near right hand comer of such a box as 1 describe.’ ‘ 1 
tell you,’ she assort^, ‘ 1 have hunted in all my boxes, and it is not 
in any of them; but if you like to come into my room, you shall see 
for yourself.’ We w^nt into her room, and turned out all her boxes, 
and not^ Bqtn of the lost earring. ‘ There,’ she said, ‘ I told you so. 
1 also told yon that I bdieved it was all humbug.’ I was very nettled 
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lit this, and was turning to lea/e when my eye fell upon a small tin case 
standing upon a chest of drawers. * There is a box that we have not 
seen/1 observed, ‘ It is impossible for it to be in there. It is filled 
up to the tray with the letters I received from my husband when I was 
in England, and I have not opened it since I have been back here, and 
I am certmn I lost the earring here.’ I walked up to the drawers, 
and looked at the box. * Will you come h^e, Mrs. Armstrong,’ I 
said, * and look at the box, and then carry your mind back to the 
description I gave you when I first came in ? I said the box had 
a tray, and here is a zigzag pattern all round the lid.’ * Certainly 
there is,* she said, getting pale* ^ I all about this.* Taking a 
key, she opened the box, and there was a tray with a partition. I 
now felt sure we were all right. Mrs. Armstrong lifted up the tray, 
and there as she had said, the lower part was filled with letters. * If 
you will kindly lift up the letters carefully, you will find your earring 
upside down in the front right hand corner.* This ^he did, gave a 
scream, and fell back upon me. I put her in a chair, and looked for 
myself. I need not say I was too excited to attend to her for a 
minute. There, as I had described it to her, was her earring lying 
upside down. Mrs. Armstrong had by now more or less recovered, 
so I asked her, ‘ Now, what about that lace shawl, you must have 
something or othef that will correspond ?* ‘ Yes/ she said, ‘ I now 

remember I have an ice-wool shawl that would look like a lace shawl.* 
I rang the bell for a servant to attend to her, and said good-bye, 
picked up the earring, and here they both are.*’ 

To say I was astonished does not convey what I felt. I knew that 
such a phenomenon was possible, but to have it occur to me was 
more than my fondest hopes had ever dared to wish. 

“ Now, Hamilton/* I said, “ we must get this down in black and 
white, in Mrs. Armstrong*^ own handwriting. You know I am not 
friendly in that quarter, but you might manage to get it for me now; 
I mean, as far as her experience goes in the matter.’* 

And a copy of what Mrs. Armstrong wrote, I give below : 

In the month of September 1887 I lost an earring, and did not miss it 
until February 1888. The earring was a coral cameo, and the pair had 
originally been a sleeve-link. Going to my jewel box in February to find 
the earrings with the intention of wearing them, I discovered that one was 
missing. 

Just about this time we had had a good deal of conversation about 
mesmerism and such like subjects, and my husband suggested that a reliable 
proof of the powers said to be possessed by a lady of our acquaintance 
woxild be afforded by trying if she could find the earring that was missing. 
Accordingly, the fellow to the lost earring was given to a friend, and with¬ 
out any warning was produced at a stance. The medium described the 
circumstances of the loss, which were peculiar; the earring had caught in a 
fine ice-wool shawl, and dropped off it into a tin box, into which letters 
Were being packed. She described the box, and from the description given 
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to me by my friend, I eventually recognised it, though not at first, as I had 
never thought of the box in which we at length found the earring, lying 
face downwards under the letters, 

(Signed) “ Edith Armstbong.” 

March 7 ; ms:* 

Running briefly through this experience, and examining the main 
points, we come first tq^the description of the two women, and where 
they were seen by the subject. The slab mentioned might either 
mean the black velvet of the case upon which presumably they 
Iwed (it would be flat, but of course we cannot tell what form it 
mi^t have taken to the mind’s eye of the clairvoyant), or it might 
have been the cuff at the time when they formed a sleeve-link. It 
is sufficient to note that they were exactly alike, and that trat?e of the 
one was left strongly upon the other, through, I suppose, their having 
been so long and so closely associated together. The next point is, I 
think, carious, as it opens out fresh speculation, which, unfortunately, 
we have not r(4^ here to go into. What I allude to is the woman 
being pleased when she could not be found, and afterwards sorry at 
her loneliness. Can there be any truth in the expression “ malignity 
of matter ? ” This would rather imply that there is. Is there 
anything in or on matter beyond the trace that is left by persons and 
as we see here by objects closely connected with it ? Now, again, 
we see how the whole scene of the loss was in point of fact repro¬ 
duced by the touch of the earring, how the box into which the lost 
one fell was described, even to the pattern on the lid, the exact 
corner of the box in which it lay, and the position—upside down— 
in which it fell. The subject must have looked upon, or rather seen, 
the earring in her vision as a real woman, because she laughed when 
she described her as falling upside down, a natural consequence I am 
afraid of such a spectacle. Next, the exact description of the owner^, 
and her feelings towards the subject; and finally, the lapse of time 
between the loss and the recovery—from September to (5th of March, 
a period of more than five months—all go to show how really beyond 
comprehension the phenomenon was. Can a true reason for it all be 
given ? I have no doubt, as I have said before, that there are many 
men who would give reasons, but bow near the truth would they be ? 

I think we may assume that animal magnetism in its highest 
form is. one of the hidden secrets of nature, and though we are 
allowed to see the effect, we are not permitted to know the cause. 

The next series of experiments that I intend to make will be ifi 
the hope of attempting to elucidate the cause from my subject. If 
it be permitted to be known, I shall try to ascertain by what power 
he or she is able to see wl^at is seen in the vision. 

I mjy here say that’ once or twice my wife attained the highest 
development possible, that of trance or ecstasy, when she really 
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passed beyond ray power, but oould inforra me of^ subjects of which I 
had no conception, but when 1 asked her any questions upon >vhat 
she was speaking of, she replied, that the Ma.ster forbad' her to tell 
anything more than what she actually spoke to me. Fot this reason 
I say, if it k pernitkd to he Jmown. 

It is most difficult to think of everything in the excitement of the 
moment of experiment. The excitement is vjry great Again, the 
subject is apt to get weary, the strain appearing to be great, and by the 
time tliat an investigation is over your subject will probably tell you 
that she is tired and wants to sleep, and can see no more, so that 
unless one started at once with the question, ‘‘ Whence comes tins 
power that you have of seeing wBat is not visible to the ordinary eye 
of mankind ? ” an explanation ,could not be obtained. What the 
power is capable of has yet to be te^ascertamdy for I am sure that in 
days long gone by, much more vras known of it, and kept secret, than 
is even dreamt of in the present day. 

In cpnclu^on, I would say that each of the 'pheclltena related is 
absolutely true, and that each occurred in the manner I have set it 
down, There may be slips of memory, but they would err rather on 
the side of omission of fact than of mis-statement; little incidents 
that have dropped out of my mind, not of any material importance, 
but making up more completely the narrative. 

J. M. SOAMES. 
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I N war soldiers o! all ranks make mistakes, or fail to exocate 
perfectly the duties assigned to them; but the faUures are, as 
well as the sucoess^ links in a |hmn of events, of which the first 
link is the initiating order; the victory or defmt. If, therefore, 
in the record of a war the historian places only those incidents 
which are the outcome of duty done, and omits those which spring 
from duty left undone, his work is no history at all; it may be truth, 
but it is not the whole truth. The German General Staff, sinking 
any feelings of false pride, have, however, written a real history of the 
war of 1870-^1. In it is recounted not only the good leading, but 
also the indifferent and the bad leading, of the German army; the 
of German commanders, as well as their obedience; and 
if it tells in vivid language of the unfiinching front sncces^ally main- 
tuned against overwhelming odds, it also paints in mdelible colours 
the panic-Uke retreat. But neither the milituy authorities of an 
anny which has won a battle or earned a campaign to a snccessful 
end, tot ^e nation fw which ^at army hns secured sonm great and 
lasting gull, to recall the BhortooCiii%8 of mdmdual meu who 
have risked, and perimps samificed, their lives in tire Cause, still less 
to pnniah nr pa «i wmiinre ou tb«Bu. Hence, it results that rarely do 
we find, on tte ^nUg^^^ misb^ayiour of any kind. 

It is only v^eh ensne tiiat er^rs and &nlts are . 

sought out, in order ffiat the blame may be placed on the %ht 
shoulders, and to snve as a wairniug to Others. But when an army 
has taken Jw't in a war, it is the Staff altme that can comjale a real 
history ofits proce^gs ] for only the Staff have in their posseuion 
full materials for the rampilation. Outsiders who, as soon as a war- 
is over, epsay tile task, raise their literary superstructure on frail 
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foundations, whilst their comments and criticisms, being founded on 
imperfect data, are frequently empirical. On the other hand, even 
when a Sta£E publishes a history, there may be very potent reasons for 
confining it to broad, general statements of facts, and patting forward 
those facts without comment. It does not seem specially wise or 
prudent to disclose at once to a foe—vanquished, it may be, for a time, 
but still thirsting and eager for revenge in*the near future—the 
vulnerable points in the arinouT of the victor, fortunately overlooked 
by his opponent at the critical moment, but which are not yet 
strengthened. When a victorious army may ere long have again to 
take the field against its old, or, perhaps, a new foe or foes, a public 
pillorying of defaulters, who would again lead* it or fight side by side 
in its ranks, would hardly tend to make it look forward with confidence 
to the threatened campaign. Had Von Molfcke announced in 1872 to 
united Germany that he was responsible for an unnecessary waste of 
life incurred ‘in sending the Second- Army (-orps across the ravine at 
Gravelotte on the evening of the 18th August 1870, his prestige as a 
leader would have suffered, and confidence in the disposition ordered 
by him in any future campaign might have been shaken. No harm 
could result from an honest avowal of the fact twenty-one years 
later, when the old and deservedly trusted leader had laid aside 
the harness of war, and had given over the leading to other hands. 
Similarly, it was not till 1887 that the German General Staff, in 
their severely critical account of the battle of Noisseville, of the 
31st August 1870, given in “ KriegsgesohichtHche Einzelscliriften, 
No. 8,” placed on record the fact of the abandonment of a position 
by two companies of a particular battalion, their losses being only one 
and five men wounded respectively. 

Since the war, however, there have come to light, from time 
to time, in various publications, either by implication or direct 
statements, some of its less satisfactory details, and now, as it 
were, as a sort of protest against the rose-coloured version of the 
campaign just given to the world from the pen of Von Moltke, 
there appears to have set in a reaction against the reticence which 
has hitherto prevailed in criticising the German operations. In 
fact, there seems to be an opinion gaining ground that plain 
speaking is necessary. In the German army are now many officers 
who, never having taken part in war, have before them as incentives 
to duty in any future campaign the brilliant deeds of their prede¬ 
cessors in 1870-1. “Victory,” says a recent writer, “transfigures 
errors”; but errors on the battle-field lead, if not to defeat, then to 
the attainment of victory only at an unnecessary waste of life. The 
glamour which has for years encompassed the successes of 1870-1 
having been sozuewhat dissipated by time, the incidents of the campaign 
can be regarded-in the clear and steady light of militaiy common- 
sense ; and before the rising generation of officers they can be placed 
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either as examples to be followed or as mistakes to be ayoided. 
In this movement Major Hermann Kunz, a retired officer in the 
German army, is one of the leaders. He has just prodooed an ex¬ 
haustive and critical account of the battle of Woerth, fought on 
August 6, 1870. That the line taken by the author finds no disfavour 
with the authorities of the German army is proved by the insertion 
in the semi-official Mj^itdr WocJicnhlatt of a long and very favour: 
able review of the book, the reviewer emphasising in fact some of 
the conclusions arrived at in the work ^tself. Some of the revelations 
are startling, and almost dramatic. That they are facts and not 
fictions, is borne out by the absence of any expression of doubt or 
dissent in the WoclmiM^U review. 

But Major Kunz, whilst freely criticising the conduct of the troops 
and their leaders, is thoroughly sympathetic in his treatment of the^ 
subject; be writes not of paper or chessboard soldiers, but of soldiers 
of flesh and blood ; he makes full allowance for the difficulties under 
which decisions are arrived at amidst the turmoil of a battle-field, where 
calmness of judgment is disturbed by the overwhelming weight of 
responsibility for human lives; and he not only clearly describes, but 
takes fully into account, the mental and moral factors which influenced 
the combatants. 

Though tactics depend on the arms in use, the Germans had not, 
between 1806 and 1870, sufficiently considered how the tactics 
successfully employed against the muzzle-loading nfle in the Lands of 
the Austrians should be modified in the presence of the breech^loading, 
long-range chassepot with which the French were armed. Another 
initial error they committed.: they under-estimated at the commence¬ 
ment of the war the fighting power of the French soldier, a mistake 
which led to a recklessness in leading, a foolhardiness, resulting in 
utter and almost criminal waste of German lives. In the battle, 
human nature, or rather the varieties of human nature, played a 
conspicuous part, and largely influenced its course. Contrary to the 
opinion generally held, there was, on the French side, a better display 
of discipline in battle than on that of the Germans. The French 
troops were always kept well in hand ; the first desire among the 
Germans was to get out of hand. On more than one occasion the 
French troops advanced shoulder to shoulder under heavy fire, and 
swept away their foes; rarely among the Germans were any compact 
closed bodies to be found where needed. The fact that disorder 
naturally prevails among an attacking force advancing under fire 
would not by itself account for the utter confusion, the intermixture 
of units, and the loss of control which were characteristic of the 
German fighting in this battle. In the war of 1866, and more 
especiayy in that of there was manifested openly among the 

leaders of lower rank a desire to act independently in action as soon 
as possible, and to fight on their own responsibility. The captain 
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loDged to escape from the control of his battalion commander, quite 
forgetful of the fact that his own snbaltcms were equally determined 
to desert him, and, on the slightest pretext, to carry off'^their 
zitgs with them, whilst in each zug the group leaders were 4ll on the 
looik-ont to act on similar principles with their own small squads. 
On the minds of these lower leaders had been also impressed the 
importance of outflanking the enemy, and pf taking advantage of 
ground for cover. Bat sound as this teaching was, the papils 
misapplied it, by forgetting tbat, before an enemy, individual action 
and the part to be taken in a flght by any unit, small or large, 
must be subordinated to working in thorough co-operation with the 
units fighting alongside it. Individualism, < therefore, reigned para¬ 
mount. 

A striking illustration of this is given in the Regimental History 
of the Fiftieth Regiment, where it is recorded how, from the 
battalion which led the attack across the stream, the first company, 
under Captain von Burgsdorff, at once separated itself, and attacked 
the French on the Galgenburg. The leader was struck down by 
seven bullets, and the company fell back on to the low ground. 
“ What was the reason,” writes Captain von Boguslowski, “ that led 
the brave Burgsdorfl* to undertake this isolated attack lies buried with 
him.” It was, of course, the boldest and the bravest who, in their 
desire for glory, were to be found in the forefront of the fight in its 
earliest stages. These men were the first to fall, and those behind 
found themselves deprived of their best leaders ; with the loss of these 
came confusion; leaderless, the different groups mingled together, 
and we are told by Captain Boguslowski how, at a later period of the 
battle, when at one point in the line there was no officer remaining 
to take the command of the heterogeneous crowd of combatants, a 
regimental adjutant sprang to the front, and shouting out: All with 
yellow shoulder-straps, form up! I will be your company chief ”; men 
of three different regiments formed up indiscriminately into three 
zugs, of one of which the command was taken by a subaltern of the 
regiment, unknown ofiScers of other regiments leading the two others. 

But in addition to a desire for independence, there failed among 
the German officers of all ranks a power to regard a battle except 
from their own immediate isolated standpoint. The subaltern was 
content to be an efficient leader of his zug ; at the most, he did nob 
trouble himself with any ideas of working troops in larger bodies 
than companies; a chance shot might lay his company leader low, 
and for this eventuality he was no doubt prepared. But, unfortu¬ 
nately, no officer can lead a company as a part of a battalion, unless 
he understand the principles on which,the battalion itself works. 
Similarly, there were in the higher ranks even general officq^s whose 
very devotion to the peace training of the troops actually under 
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their comixiand had cramped their views of military leading, and had 
narrowed the range o*f their professional studies. Excellent in work¬ 
ing their brigades or divisions by themselves on their own exercise 
grounds, they knew not how to act in unforeseen emergencies, when 
their brigades or divisions were but units among others, for to this ex¬ 
tension of their duties they had given little or no attention beforehand. 

To those whose ideal^ battalion is one with active-list officers as 
numerous, and the same in peace as in war, the German battalions 
which fought at Woerth must appear as motley crowds. The number 
of company officers in a German battalion taking the held in 1870 
varied generally from forty-eighty to sixty. Major Kunz states, and 
our own researches into^he question corroborate his statement, that, 
inclusive of the battalion and regimental Staffs, there were with 
every thousand German rifles only 13*7 officers on the active list; 
the deficiency was made up by calling in lieutenants of the Seserve 
and the Landwehr, and by appointing Foi'Upde Fdhnrichs (cadets) 
and non-Commissioned officers to act as officers. The fifty-three 
officers or duty-doing officers of the 46th Regiment included thirty- 
one active-list officers, eleven lieutenants of the Reserve and Land¬ 
wehr, and the same number taken from PorUjpic FdhnricJhs and non¬ 
commissioned officers. Of the twelve companies, only six were led 
by company-fathers (captains). Of the thirty-one active-list company 
officers, only nine remained fit for duty after the battle, and the twelve 
company leaders on the following day were one captain, three first 
lieutenants, and eight second lieutenants, five of the latter being 
officers of the Reserve or Landwehr. The fifty-nine company officers 
of the 50th Regiment included twenty-two active-list officers, twenty- 
six second lieutenants from the Reserve and Landwehr, and eleven Forti- 
pk Fiihnrkhs or non-commissioned officers. Similarly were filled up the 
cadres of the non-commissioned officers. ‘*ln the war compani^ of 
1870,^' says Major Kunz, ‘Hhere weire too many men, and too few officers 
and non-commissioned officers.” The best of the Reserve commanders 
were necessarily more or less rusty in drill and in knowledge of 
their work, and their power to command and to enforce obedience 
depended entirely on their personality, not on the rank they held. 
There was also much difference in the rank and file of the corps 
engaged. The Fifth Corps was an old Prussian corps, which had 
been in existence for many years, and had a well-won reputation 
to maintain. Moreover, its territorial character was of old date. 
The Eleventh Corps, on the other hand, was one of the three German 
corps formed after 1866, from the absorbed minor States. The 
regiments had been formed by contingents from I^russia, Hesse, and 
Nassau, and although the three years which had elapsed may have 
sufficed ^ weld the officers and the men with the colours into a homo¬ 
geneous whole infused with the spirit of stiff Prussian discipline, 
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tliere had been but few men passing into the Be^rves; the regimentia 
when mobilised included, therefore, Reserve men brought up under 
different systems of drill, training and discipline, with no past reputa*^ 
tion to maintain, and little animated^ by esprit de corps. It is pro¬ 
bably to these various causes combined, rather than to any deficiency 
in personal courage, that may be ascribed any comparative want of 
tenacity and toughness exhibited by this coj^s in the battle of the 
6th of August. Remarks on the Bavarians must be deferred till their 
conduct in the battle comes under notice. 

Turning now to the French, the more closely the episodes of the battle- 
are studied, the greater the admiration with which the French private- 
soldier and regimental officer must be regarded as combatants. The pure¬ 
bred Frenchman, as well as the Turko and the Zouave, fought splendidly^ 
One advantage did the rank and file possess over the Germans, in 
that among their regimental leaders were nearly three times as many 
active-list officers as among their opponents; but this alone would in 
no way account for the stubbornness with which when fighting a losing 
battle they yielded the ground only inch by inch, although it may 
have contributed to keep them together when, like lions at bay, they 
suddenly exchanged the rdk of defence for that of offence, and 
springing on the foe, drove him back in headlong flight to seek 
safety in the woods and vineyards. The percentage of losses is one of 
the best criterions of fighting stamina. In the French regiments,, 
actively engaged, this percentage ranges from 29 up to 93’1, which 
latter means practically annihilation. On the German side, the 
highest regimental percentage is only 37'62. Demoralisation, when 
once it sets in among an army, spreads rapidly and is highly con¬ 
tagious ; and no doubt the French soldier, soon finding out that any 
self-sacrifice on his part was rendered fruitless by the incapacity of 
his chiefs, preferred, later on in the war, to surrender in good time, 
rather than be the useless victim of professional ignorance in high 
places. Major Kunz, whilst claiming superiority for his own army 
in the knowledge of field service among the rank and file, points out 
that what is termed “ taking advantage of ground ” seems inherent 
in the nature of the French soldier, whilst the German finds tlie art 
difficult to acquire. Under fire, the tendency of the latter was rather 
to get near each other, as if for mutual aid and help, whereas the 
French relied each on himself to secure the required shelter. 

Of the French commander, Marshal MacMahon, the estimate of 
Major Kunz that he was an excellent corps commander seems to 
place him above his real value. Judging from the war of 1870-1, 
and especially the battle of Woerth, the capacity of MacMahon was 
limited to that of commanding the troops fighting immediately 
under his own eye. Here he was admirable, and his ni^dannted 
courage and perfect coolness found plenty of ^pe for their display; 
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but the very existenQe of troops of his’corps fighting concealed from 
his view in his immediate vicinity seems almost to have been ignored 
by him, and their proper employment and requirements remained 
unheeded, whilst outside the actual battle-field his thoughts seem not 
to have gone, not even to consider calling up reinforcements within 
reach, or to provide for a line of possible retreat. 

Of the capacity of the supreme commander on the German side, 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, it is not necessary to speak, as the 
battle was fought by his lieutenants independently of him, of his 
wishes, and of his orders. How these lieutenants, taking the work of 
the commander out of his hands into their own, initiated the battle 
on their own account;* how indifferently they carried their self- 
imposed task into execution; and finally, how, acting in direct 
defiance of their commander’s orders, they managed to let the 
enemy slip through the meshes of the net the Crown Prince was 
weaving for him—it is the purpose of the following account of the 
leading features of the battle to show. 


II. 

During the 5th of August, the day following the French defeat 
at Weissenburg, the Crown Prince of Prussia, doubtful as to the 
direction in which he should find Marshal MacMahon’s army, moved 
his own, the third German army, a force of about 125,000 men and 
480 guns, on to two fronts facing west and south respectively. To 
Preuschdorf, at the junction of the fronts, the Fifth Ooi’ps, under 
General von Kirchbach, was directed. The army orders specified 
that it was to bivouac there, with its front in the direction of 
Woerth, a village two and a half miles to the west, in the valley of the 
small Sauer river, with outposts towards lioiohshoffen, which is in a . 
parallel valley four miles beyond. Von Kirchbach therefore ordered 
Major-General Walther von Montbary, commanding the Twentieth. 
Brigade, forming the advanced guard and consisting of the 37th 
and 50th Kegiments, six guns and two squadrons, to cross the 
Sauer, and to place his outposts over the heights beyond. When 
nearing the Sauer, Von Walther was met by a cavalry officer, who had 
been reconnoitring in this direction, and was informed by him that 
the river was impassable for closed bodies of troops ; that not only the 
village of Woerth, where the road crosses the stream, but also the 
heights beyond, were held by strong French detachments of all 
arms; and, according to the testimony of the inhabitants, these 
troops belonged to certain re^ments of MacMahon’s corps, which had 
not been engaged at Weis^nburg. The General did not feel justified! 
in atteiipting to force a passage and take up the prescribed position 
for the outposts, and he therefore reported to Corps Headquarters 
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that he should provisionally push forward his outposts only to the 
Sauer, but that he would endeavour on the next morning to carry 
out ‘‘ the final paragraph o£ his orders ”—^namely, “ cross the stream 
and place his outposts over the opposite heights.” 

And now appeared on the scene a very remarkable personage, 
Colonel von d. Esch, the chief Staff oiBficer of the Fifth Corps. Whilst 
the General was placing his outposts, up camq^ this officer, fixed the 
exact position of the outposts, informed himself of the arrangements 



and intentions of the General, expressed his agreement with them, and, 
adds Major Kunz, “ promised that in the event of a serious fight, he 
would immediately send forward the whole of the corps artillery.” 

In the German service a Staff officer is the actual living embodiment 
of the authority which resides in the General on whose Staff he is, and 
as such his orders must be obeyed as if they came direct from the 
fountain-head itself; but no Staff officer would, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, have dared to come to an arrangement of this kind on 
his own responsibility. It happened, however, that General von 
Kirchbach had been wounded at the battle on the previous day; he 
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had remained with his corps, and was at Preuschdorf;* but it is most 
probable that the chief of his Staff found himself for a time prac¬ 
tically in cpmmand. Two companies of the 37th Begiment were 
placed at Goersdorff; the second battalion of the 50th and a 
squadron at Gunstett; the remainder of the brigade, four and a 
half battalions, with the guns and the other squadron, were posted 
centrally at the little village of Dieffenbach, one and a half mile from the 
stream. The remamder of the corps lay close at hand, farther back. 
The commanders were therefore within easy reach of each other. 
During the day the rest of the army had arriv^ed at the prescribed 
destination: the Second Bavarian corps at Lembach, five miles north; 
and Yon Werderis BadSn and Wiirttemberg corps at Aschbach, nine 
miles east of Preuschdorf. The army headquarters, Von Bose’s 
Eleventh Corps, and the Fourth Cavalry Division were at Sulz, mid¬ 
way between the two last-named places; and the first Bavarian 
corps lay vfithin the angle. The Crown Prince, having now discovered 
the presence of MacMahon’s army on the heights on the west of the 
Sauer, issued an army order, in which the Bavarians at Lembach and the 
Fifth Corps were directed to remain in their present positions during 
the Gth, whilst the rest of the army was to concentrate towards them. 

From nine at night rain fell heavily till the following morning, 
and the Sauer became a rushing stream some twelve to fifteen feet 
broad, fordable for infantry at one or two places, but at others deep 
enough to cover a man to the shoulders. 

Of the three bridges at Woerth, Spachbach, and G unstett, only the 
latter was passable, and that was in the hands of the Germans; 
nevertheless, the outposts on both sides were on the alert, and 
shots broke the stillness of the night. But other sounds were- 
audible coming from the western bank; sounds of unrest, indi¬ 
cating movements of troops. A"on Walther was on the alert, and 
between three and four o’clock he rode across the stream above its 
confluence with a western branch, the Sulzbach, and he formed the 
opinion that the French were either abandoning their position or 
were strengthening against the impending attack. To clear up the 
matter—so say Major Kunz, the German Staff account, and all other 
authorities save one, which forms a most important exception—and 
to ascertain whether the French really were holding on, the General 
resolved to make an attack, and at six o’clock he sent to the corps’ 
headquarters a message to the effect that he would deliver this 
attack in an hour’s time.. The orderly who carried the message 
returned without an answer, whereupon the General, believing that 
there was complete understanding between himself and the head¬ 
quarters, proceeded to make his attack on the village of Woerth, 
employing for the purpose one battalion and the battery of the 
advanced guard. 

* See Note at the end of this article. 
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It is a most ourioas fact ^that Yon Moltke^ in his recent work, 
states that the reason for this attack was a desire on Yon 
Walther’s part to gain possession of the river-crossing at this 
point. This variance between Yon Moltke’s assertion and the state¬ 
ments in all other official, as well as non-official, publications is most 
remarkable. It is possible that Yon Moltke may here have raised a 
comer of the curtain of official reticence, and have disclosed the 
extraordinary spectacle of a brigadier and the chief of a Corps Staff 
jointly initiating a battle on their own account. The understanding 
come to between them on the previous day was tantamount to this. 
Whether the morning message ever reached Yon d. Esch we do not 
know. If it did, he left his comrade, as the narrative will show, 
completely in the lurch. It may, however, have missed him. That 
these officers must have been aware that the army commander specially 
wished to avoid giving battle that day is certain, for Captain von 
Boguslowski speaks of the astonishment which he felt when he saw 
General von Walther commence the action, inasmuch as it was known 
even by the lower leaders of the corps that there was to be no fight 
that day. That General von Eirohbach was not consulted in the 
matter is evident from the written severe message he subsequently 
despatched, about 8.30, to General von Walther: “ The fight is to be 
broken off immediately; it is not the duty of outposts to undertake 
reconnaissances in force.” As a critic remarks, a pair of field-glasses 
would have revealed all that Yon Walther wanted to find out. As 
Colonel von d. Esch is dead, the whole truth may never be known. 
It is, however, not impossible that Von Walther was moved by the 
same spirit which subsequently seems to have influenced his brother 
generals on other battle-fields, a burning desire to get at the enemy, 
and to be the first in the fray, without reflecting on the possible 
effect of their conduct on the plans of the superior authorities. 

Although Yon Walther s fight was on a very small scale, and was 
broken off at half-past eight by Von Walther himself before receiving 
the order already mentioned, it was the direct cause, as will be seen 
presently, of the battle which ensued. Very strong and well-deserved 
are the censures of the Wochc.n'blatt reviewer on that abuse of the 
so-called “initiative,” which, if exercised unnecessarily and without 
due reflection as to its possible consequences, may destroy the plans 
and combinations of the higher authorities, and place even the com¬ 
mander of an army at the mercy of some company leader, intent upon 
the exercise of a little private strategy on his own account. 

Von Walther, either because he found that he was not supported, 
or because he soon ascertained-that the French were still holding the 
heights across the stream, broke off the action about 8.30, and with¬ 
drew all his force save a few men who remained in the village ohurch- 
yard. It is possible that for the last half-hour the sound of guns 
two miles lower down the valley opposite Gunstett had been audible 
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to him ; but, if so^ he does not appear to have taken any notice of 
it. As, however, he rode away, there suddenly burst out from 
the northern end of the valley, over the shoulder of the hill spur, 
which, covered with wood, projects north-east to the very edge of 
the little Sulzbach tributary, a roar of guns and a rattle of rifles. 
Little did Von Walther imagine that the few rounds exchanged 
between him and the •French above Woerth were, unknown to him, 
a signal pre-arranged between the army commander and Von Hartmann, 
the commander of the Second Bavarians at Lembach, for the latter 
■ofl|per to bring into action against the French a division of his corps. 
Yet so it was. The Crown Prince, in order to provide for the con¬ 
tingency of a possible attack on the Fifth Corps from the opposite 
aide of the valley, had during the 5th sent directions to Von Hartmann 
to look out the following day, not only to the west, the original front, 
but also to the south, where the Fifth Corps w’ere ; and, if he heard 
.guns in the latter direction, to send a division against the French 
left. But, strangely enough, the Staff of the army omitted to com¬ 
municate this order to either the Fifth or the Eleventh Corps, so that 
no one in these corps had the faintest idea that any little burning of 
powder in a skirmish on their own account was to be the signal for a 
determined attack by another part of their army, away from them, 
hidden from their sight, and which, according to the army orders, 
was to remain stationary five miles distant, whereas in fact it had 
■come much nearer. Von Walther*s mistake fades comparatively into 
insignificance before this terrible blunder of the much-exalted German 
General Staff in the initial real battle of the war. 

That under the training of Von Moltke the German Staff had 
approached perfection as a Staff is an accepted article of the military 
faith; but it is sometimes forgotten that the Staff ofificers of the German 
army are, like the officers of every army, fallible human beings, liable 
to mistakes and to occasional omissions of duty. 

In the early morning, therefore. Von Hartmann’s division, lured on 
by the sound of the guns firing in Von Waltlier's engagement, entered 
the Sulzbach valley; and filing through the village of Langensulzbach, 
the head of the divition issued from the southern exit at about half¬ 
past eight. This advance had apparently been observed by the 
French, for no sooner did the force begin to emerge from this 
village than there was opened on it from the wood-covered slopes 
■directly in their front a hail-storm of chassepdt bullets, to which, 
speedily, mitrailleuses and guns added their share of projectiles. 
Swerving to their right, the Bavarians sought cover for their further 
advance in a large wood, the southern edge of which bordered a patch 
of open ground varying in width from 200 to 700 paces, which lay in 
front gef the French position. The Bavarian guns were helpless in 
preparing for the attack, as the only artillery positions available were 
at too great a distance from the defenders to produce much effect. 
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Meantime, the advance continued, with a complete neglect of every 
precaution laid down in works which deal with training for the battle. 
That necessary preliminary duty of an advanced guard—feeling the 
enemy and ascertaining his position—was dispensed with; reconnais¬ 
sance there was none; no plan of attack seems to have.been arranged 
by the commander ; the troops were not formed up under cover, and 
each unit then directed to the objective selected for it; but with wild 
haste and useless hurry the leading four and a half battalions were 
allowed to make for the shelter of the woods, dribbled through them 
in some fashion or other; and arriving at length on the southern edge, 
these 2800 men found themselves in one thin scattered line 1700 
paces long, destitute of any closed reserves worth mentioning. To 
this handful of men, armed with a short-range fire-arm, and unsup¬ 
ported by artillery, were opposed by 9.30 nearly double their number 
of Frenchmen under cover, plying their chassepots to good effect, and 
assisted by artillery behind them. Here we will leave them for the- 
present and turn to the extreme south of the valley, where another- 
phase of misleading had been displaying itself. 

By the army orders of the 5th, the Eleventh Corps was to move 
from Sulz a short distance, wheeling to its right, and then to remam 
facing west. In conformity with this order the march commenced on 
the morning of the 6th, and at seven o’clock, just as Von Waltherwa& 
coming into action, the advanced guard, consisting of the six battalions 
of the 41st Brigade, began to issue from the western border of 
the wood which lay between the bivouac of the main body of the- 
corps and the Sauer. About a mile in front, almost on the stream, 
lies the village of Cxunstett, which, with its undestroyed bridge and 
the outlying Brusch mill, had been during the night in charge of one- 
of Von Walther B battalions. At a short two miles' distance across the 
low meadow land rise the heights of Albrechtshof, and on the 
plateau beyond can be seen an encampment of some 7000 men, the 
French division of General Lartigue. To the right front, on the 
other side of the stream, is the dense Niederwald, but a view up the 
valley could be obtained only from the hill north of the village. 
During the next hour the rest of the brigjide deployed from the wood, 
and a line of outposts was being taken up on the near side of the 
stream. Save the disturbing effect which must always be produced 
at any part of a line by firing in some other part, the skirmish in 
which Von Walther was engaged did not seem to have any influenc®- 
on this advanced guard. At eight o’clock, however, a battery on the 
French side opened fire on the mill and village, and a battalion of 
French riflemen, supported by other troops, advanced to the attack. 
The divisional commander, being present (>n the spot, at once sent 
one of his battalions to assist that already in the village.^ Tho 
advance of the French seemed to indicate the possibility of an attack 
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on the German position. His brigade Vas therefore at once divided 
into three portions ; ten companies were sent to the destroyed crossing 
at Spachbach, a mile away over the hill on the right, four were kept 
with twelve guns at disposal, and the remaining ten despatched to 
Gnnstett. The case was apparently considered urgent, as the com¬ 
panies sent to each place were those nearest to it. In the meantime 
a ride battalion attache^ to another brigade in rear had come up, and 
went on to Gnnstett. 

Here again, then, hurry ruled the day. Spachbach was in front 
of the neighbouring corps; the presence at Gunstett of the flank 
outpost battalion of the corps showed that Spachbach was included 
in its outposts. A littla consideration would have led the divisional 
commander to ascertain that troops from his command were required 
a mile off before he sent them away. As it was, not only brigade 
but regimental and even battalion commands were unnecessarily torn 
asunder before a shot had been fired on the German side. At 
Gunstett were collected eighteen companies from two army corps, 
two divisions, three brigades, four regiments, five battalions. At 
nine o’clock twenty-four guns came into action against the French, 
and after some fluctuations and bad leading a standing fight ensued, 
which lasted a couple of hours. 

It was at Spachbach that the disintegration of command was fatal in 
its results. At the little village, about nine o^clock, were collected a 
battalion of one regiment, half of another l)attalion of the same regiment 
and a battalion of a second regiment—altogether ten companies. What 
an opening for the officer on whom the command of this little force 
had by chance devolved! What an opportunity for winning fame 
and glory and the coveted Iron Cross by the assumption of the 
initiative ! ” Directly in front was the dense Niederwald, in which 
no enemy was visible. AVhy not make a dash across the river, 
penetrate boldly into the heart of the enemy's position, and trust to 
luck to be backed up from the rear? But the bridge no longer 
exists ; a cart is obtained and run into the stream ; shutters torn 
down from the houses are with the aid of hop-poles improvised into a 
sort of crossing, over which the men begin to scramble, some falling 
into the stream and being drowned. Erelong, five companies, three 
of one battalion, and the two of the half-battalion are across ; and at 
9.30, led by some officer who is most probably exulting at his eman¬ 
cipation from the control of peace time, these five companies, leaving 
in the meadow land a portion of one company to cover a possible 
retreat, disappear in the Niederwald. On the same bank by degrees 
collect the other five companies near the edge of the stream, and here 
for the present, at 9.30, w^ leave them. Ere long these ten com¬ 
panies w|re to pay dearly for the indiscretion of their leaders. 

And now we must return to General von Waltber, whom we left^ 
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at half-past eight, smarting under the written rebuke administered to 
him by the corps commander. That the evidently serious engage¬ 
ment which had broken out beyond the hill-top to the noyth was 
due to his ill-advised reconnaissance he did not know; but that it 
was the Bavarians who were taking part in it he did know, because 
daring his own little fight he had encountered an officer’s patrol from 
the corps and had explained the situation to him. As soon, therefore, 
as he received his corps commander’s order to break off the fight he 
despatched his adjutant, Lieut. Lauterbach, a Prussian officer, to 
Generid von Hartmann, to inform him of the fact, and to tell that 
General that he could give him no support. 

Now, that message must influence General von Hartmann in some 
degree. Yet although Von Walther’s own immediate superior, his 
divisional commander, Lieut,-«General von Schmidt, was close at hand 
at Dieffenbach, and the corps commander at Preuschdorf, this mere 
brigadier took upon himself to communicate, directly with the com¬ 
mander of another corps at least two miles away. This was assuming 
high functions with a vengeance. And now again he takes the 
initiative, for the heavy firing shows that the Bavarians are in 
earnest; so, notwithstanding the order just received, he again brings 
into action his six guns, this time trying to take in flank and rear 
the French bidden in the woods opposite the Bavarians. Shortly 
after this, Colonel von d. Esch makes his appearance and asks Yon 
Walther whether he has not received the order; Von Walther 
replies in the affirmative, but gives an explanation of his conduct. 

Colonel von d. Esch takes a survey of the situation; for some 
reason or other, unknown to him as it was to the brigadier, an 
action has begun on the right; for some other reason, equally 
unknown to him, he sees a battalion from Spachbach disappear into 
the wood to his left front, the Niederwald; in that direction there is 
no doubt a fight is going on, for some thirty French guns are already 
in action against the German guns on the Gunstett hill. There are 
peremptory orders against a battle this day, but unless the French 
are held fast in the centre it is possible they may turn with over¬ 
whelming force against one or both flank corps. Lieut.-General von 
Schmidt happens to ride up; a brief consultation is held—the corps 
commander is at Preuschdorf, but it is unnecessary to trouble him 
in the matter—and at 9.30 the order is given to bring the whole of 
the eighty-four guns of the corps into action against the French on 
the opposite side of the valley. There is some delay in carrying the 
order into effect, as owing to it being supposed that the day would 
be a day of rest for the corps, some of the gunners are cleaning up 
and drying the harness; not until 10.3(1 is the whole of the artillery 
in action, and by that time 108 German guns are firing ard rapidly 
silencing the 48 French guns which endeavoured to meet the 
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challenge. There can be little doubt ttat Colonel von d. Esch acted 
wisely in the step he took; moreover, an artillery action can, at any 
moment, be ]proken off> especially where a stream difficult to cross lies 
between the contending artilleries. A remarkable fact here to be noted 
is, that although firing began at seven in the morning, from that time 
until 10.30 it does not seem to have occurred to the Staff of any one 
of the three corps to endeavour to ascertain from the Staff of the other 
corps what was actually taking place with them. No Staff officer 
went from the Bavarians or the Eleventh Corps to find out what was 
the i^eaning of the skirmish at Woerth, nor did the Fifth Corps Staff 
seek to ascertain from the leaders of those corps their objects and 
intentions. As regards the army commander, not one of the three 
corps leaders communicated with him. Independence carried to this 
pitch reduces higher leading to a nullity. 

But whilst the cannonade is at its height, the commander of the 
Fifth Corps arrives himself on the battle-field. The line of conduct 
which seems in accordance with the circumstances of the military 
situation, and in conformity with the requirements of ordinary disci¬ 
pline, would be to hold the French by a continuance of artillery fire 
only, to report at once to the army commander at Sulz, and to ask 
for orders. Somehow or other a fight had developed on either flank, 
contrary, as General von Kirchbach was fully aware, to the intentions 
of his immediate chief. By bringing his artillery into action he was 
simply doing his best to avert disaster among the corps on each side, 
and was in no way contravening his orders; but now, at 10.30, he 
takes a step which is absolutely unnecessary from a tactical point of 
view, and which was nothing less than sheer disobedience. He 
determines to send forward his infantry across the stream to occupy 
Woerth and the heights beyond. The withdrawal of infantry from a 
fight is an acknowledged token of failure. The Crown Prince's army 
is now, therefore, committed to a battle by the fiat of a subordinate- 
insubordinate is almost a more appropriate word—commander. At 
the same time he sends to the two neighbouring commanders, informing 
them of his intentions, and requesting their co-operation; and he 
reports his proceedings to the Crown Prince. But, now, it was a case 
of three kings of Brentford. General von Bose at Gunstett had no 
intention of disobeying the order he had received, which fixed the 
8auer for the limit of his advance, and he returned an answer to that 
effect. Some few companies of his corps had escaped from control, 
and had, as we have seen, gone across into the Niederwald. If 
General von Bose was himself aware of the fact, he displayed real 
strength of character in letting that handful of men reap the conse¬ 
quences of disobedience ^ratl&er than be drawn himself into a similar 
act by lotting his corps become involved in an action on their account. 
With his own corps (some 20,000) close at hand> he could regard with 
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cool contempt the attacks of Lartigue’s division 4n front of him. But 
when his negative reply reached Von Kirchbach, the latter, possessed 
by the demon of hurry, had already commenced his fittack, and a 
reiterated request was returned, with a result which will be narrated 
further on. It was not till 11.30 that the demand for help reached Von 
Hartmann on the northern ilank ; and here had during the previous 
two hours been enacting a drama, which a Isttle more energy on the 
part of the French might have transformed into a bloody tragedy. 
From 9.30 the dribbling up of Bavarian troops continued, increasing 
the numbers of the attacking force to 7250, but prolonging the 
line to 4000 paces, with a gap of 500 paces in its eastern part 
whilst the French had increased the number of the defenders to 
6300, with two battalions in reserve. Under these circumstances 
further advance was hopeless, and even single control of the long line 
was impossible. 

“ Such was the aspect of affairs when,” says the Staff account, “ a 
Prussian orderly officer brought verbal instructions to General von 
Hartmann at 10.30 a.m. to suspend the contest.” Up to the present 
time, until the publication of Major Kunz s work, the same “ Prussian 
orderly officer ” has been a “ child of mystery ”; he has been the 
great unknown.” In 1873 JVI«ajor von Hahnke, who had been one 
of the senior Staff officers at the army headquarters, wrote : “By 
what Prussian officer and on whose responsibility this order was 
delivered has not been ascertained.” Some few years ago the writer 
of this article was enabled to obtain communications on this matter 
fromGeneral von Blnmenthal, the,chief of the Staff of the third army, 
and also from General von Kirchbach; but the mystery remained as 
deep as ever. Major Kuhz seems to supply the missing link in the 
evidence, which now points almost conclusively to Major-General 
von Walther’s messenger, Lieut. Lanterbach, as the “Prussian 
orderly officer ” in question. If this be the case, the communication 
received by Von Hartmann was no order to him ; it was merely the 
report of an order given in another corps by its own commander. 
But Von Hartmann, even if it were an order from the supremo 
commander of the army, should not have obeyed it blindly ; he should 
have asked himself the simple question whether, since it was issued, 
matters had not so entirely altered as to render it obviously inap¬ 
plicable to the situation. The message, order, or communication was 
to the effect that the battle was to be broken off. At the time of 
its despatch, 8.30 a.m., there was but little firing going on, save 
from the French on the hill-side immediately in front of General 
von Hartmann. But since its despatch there had been a gradually 
increasing sound of guns, culminating in the roar of some 150 pieces 
over the hill-top beyond. And yet Von Hartmann regarded ffie order 
as imperative, and he proceeded to withdraw his troops. It does 
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not seem to have occurred to him to cofttinue a delaying fight, and 
to send a Staff officer at once to the Fifth Corps to ascertain what was 
taking place there. Major Kunz, dealing with this episode, remarks : 
“ The cloak it Christian charity has, after the brilliant victory of the 
6th of August, been thrown over this and many other so-called ‘ misun¬ 
derstandings.' This is one more proof of the magnanimity of the 
Crown Prince.” Slowly and in disorder was the withdrawal of the 
Bavarians carried out, and so dispersed and scattered were the troops, 
so difficult was it found to rally them for a fresh advance, that, 
although Von Hartmann at 11.30 promised to renew the action, 
practically the second Bavarian corps took no part in the furtlier 
course of the battle, * 

The conduct of the Bavarians in this battle, their indifferent 
display of soldiering, has given rise to much comment, French 
writers have seized on it as a proof of indifference, if not of antagon¬ 
ism, to the German cause. Here we believe they are wrong, for 
war with France was the cry of the people of Bavaria rather than of 
their leaders. Still, a corps in which the highest percentage of loss 
is only 11.5, and which cannot be rallied for a renewed attack, can 
hardly claim to have done its work well on the battle-field. We are 
inclined to attribute the failing of the Bavarians to the facts that 
they had been but indifferently trained in peace time, and that general 
service having been introduced into Bavaria only in 1867, they were 
short of good reserve men. Further,” says Major Kunz, “ there 
was absent among the Bavarians the stiff Prussian drill; a certmn 
laxity had even been introduced into the regulations. The painfully 
exact adherence to time was wanting in all Bavarian evolutions and 
drill motions; with this disappeared much of the cohesion of the 
detachments; and the inner holding together and the confidence of 
single units in themselves and their leaders were only too easily lost. 
‘ Home was not built in a day,’ and three years are nob enough to 
make up for what has been neglected for half a century.” Nobly 
did the Bavarians retrieve their character during the course of the 
campaign ; but Woerth gave no forecast of the bravery and endurance 
which characterised them in the trying episodes of the winter of 1870 
in the south-west of France. 

And now we must return to the centre, where, at 10.30, Von 
Kirchbach, with support withdrawing from his right and about to 
be refused to him on his left, is sending his infantry into action. 
The foot of the heights which the General proposed to seize lay 
beyond the meadow land some 1000 paces broad, through which 
flows the Sauer. The state of the crossings over the stream has 
been already described. Tlw« village of Woerth, unoccupied by the 
French, lies partly on the stream itself. From the Woerth-Hagenau 
which borders the farther edge of the meadow land, rise the 
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li^ights, some two or three hundred feet to the plateau, on which are 
sitnafeed the villages of Froschwiller and Elsasshausen. The slopes 
themselves bend in and out, forming a series of spurs and valleys, and 
are covered with vine and hop plantations. Woerth on tlie right, and 
the Galgenburg spur a mile south, nearly opposite Spachbach, would 
naturally be the first objectives of troops crossing at these two points. 
The Kiederwald itself lay to the left beyond the sphere of operations 
for the corps. On the plateau had already shown itself in force the 
main body of MacMahon’s army. Shortly after moving forward his 
infantry, Von Kirchbach received from his commander a peremptory 
order to break off the attack; but such commands were, on the 
6th of August, only spoken to the wind, ani to break off now was 
impossible. At Von Kirchbach’s disposal were, besides his 84 guns 
already in action, some 21,000 rifles, and from this host of men 
against the position already described, were sent, almost to certain 
destruction, at 10.30, only nine companies, 1800 men of the 37th 
Begiment to Woerth, and only eight companies, 1600 men of the 
50th, by Spachbach. But first the Sauer had to be crossed, and for 
this no preparation was made, no thought bestowed upon it by the 
“ brain of the German army. 

Out of the 1373 men missing after the battle, 777 belonged 
to the troops which crossed at these points, and of them, 214 to 
those now moving forward. The rushing Sauer reaped a rich 
harvest from the want of ordinary prevision. It was only after 
great delay under fire, and in straggling order, that these two hand¬ 
fuls of soldiers arrived at the opposite bank, and then made for 
the points of attack; soon all tactical cohesion was lost, and the 
smaller units,^ inextricably mixed up, fought on a line a mile long, 
directing their efforts mainly through the village, and in isolated 
attempts against the hill. For one whole hour were these men left 
alone, unsupported, except by artillery, in the desperate struggle to 
gain ground, and even to maintain themselves in position in the face 
of overwhelming odds; and then, at 11.30, occurred on their left a 
catastrophe which well-nigh rendered their condition hopeless. For 
two hours the five companies of the Eleventh Corps had been carrying 
on a fight, at first against a lesser force of Zouaves in the Niederwald ; 
but after a time the French were reinforced. The 900 Germans 
found 1300 determined enemies opposed to them. Gradually they 
were pressed back to the edge of the wood by which they had 
entered. The five companies on the near bank stood calmly quiescent. 
Presently the Germans in the wood gave way, took to their heels, and 
all ten companies, save a few men, literally bolted, and in wild panic 
these 2200 Germans did not cease their flight till the stream was 
between them and the triumphant Zouaves. That the victors^ did not, 
turning to the north, pursue their victorious career, and roll up the 
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newly arrived men of .the Fifth Corps, ^as due, perhaps, to the fact 
that into a comer of the Niederwald, ^ Captain Boguslowski, of the 
50bh Eegiment, had thrown himself with that portion of his com¬ 
pany which he had managed to keep under his personal command. 
At 11,30 help is sent by Von Kirchbach to Woerth, 1600 men 
being despatched thither ; but these made little impression on the still 
superior forces opposed tp them. There is no well-considered plan of 
attack, no throwing forward of strong lines one behind the other 
in succession, so as to sweep by ever-increasing force the enemy in 
their way. An hour later, 800 more men come up ; but not till one 
o’clock does the General determine on a real attack in force. The 
arrival of a fresh corps on his right, the First Bavarians, seems to 
have released him from the necessity of any longer keeping troops in 
reserve; and from that time, but very slowly, the Fifth Corps 
gradually gained ground in spite of the brilliant counter-strokes of 
closed bodies of French, which, advancing in perfect order, drove them 
back for a time down the hill-side. By 2.30 the edge of the plateau 
is won, and here, after a four hours’ isolated struggle, in which the 
toughness of the rank and file of a well-drilled Prussian corps and 
the devotion and self-sacrifice of the Prussian officer were brilliantly 
displayed, the long-looked-for support comes by the arrival of the 
Eleventh Corps at the northern edge of the Niederwald, which bounds 
the plateau at its southern end. 

Before, however, sketching the proceedings of the latter corps, 
it may be well to see what has taken place at the seat of 
command of this army of independent lieutenants. The Crown 
IMnce had in vain sent orders to break olf any action which might 
have been commenced; however, the guns being still heard, be 
at noon proceeded to the battle-field, where he arrived about 
1 P.M., and, says the Staff account, personally assumed the conduct 
of the battle.” For once the compilers have indulged, perhaps 
ironically, in fiction. The plan which the Prince had formed, and which 
was thoroughly sound, was to delay the frontal attack by the Fifth 
Corps until the flank of the French should have been turned by the 
Eleventh Corps and First Bavarian Corps now coming up, respectively, 
but it could not be put into execution because Von Kirchbach had 
already committed his entire corps to the frontal attack. One corps, 
the Wiirttembergers, approaching from the left rear, had not yet 
entered into the struggle; it had only just arrived at Gunstett, and to 
it was sent the order to pass round the right flank of the French, and 
to march directly on their rear, on their only line of retreat, to 
Eeischoffen. Meantime, the Prince could be little more than a mere 
spectator of the proceedings^of an army “ run riot.” 

The timing movement carried out by the out-flanking corps, the 
Eleventh, commenced about 11.30 on the receipt of the reiterated 
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request for help. General ^on Bose divided Jbis force into three 
columns, and, wheeling to the right, moved against the right flank of 
the French ; the right column, about 4480 strong, crossed the Sauer 
at Spachbach, and without much difliculty gained possession of the 
eastern portion of the Niederwald, The left column, 6630 strong, 
passed by Diirrenbach and Morsbronn on to the plateau, but, opposed 
only by cavalry attacking them over bad ground, easily reached the 
western part of the Niederwald. It was the centre column of some 
7000 which crossed at Gunstett, and made for the Albrechtshatiser. 
heights, that alone met with any real resistance ; but the resistance 
was of the most stubborn kind: it was here that the remnant of 
Lartigue’s division, numbering at the outsidi^ 4000 men, left entirely 
to itself and refused aid by MacMahon, opposed the turning move¬ 
ment. Driven back slowly, but always taking advantage of a 
favourable moment for a counter-attack, this small band of heroes 
fought to the limit of human endurance, and at last, with losses 
varying in the five regiments from 29 to 77*5 per cent., they fell 
back westward, fighting through the wood, and then disappeared from 
the battle-field. In the leading of the corps, which is much extolled 
by Major Kunz as devoid of hurry and with perfect control, the 
curious feature is the way in which the unity of regiments and 
brigades was totally ignored, each column being a mixed group of the 
units close at hand at their starting-points. 

And now came the final act of disobedience. Lieut.-General von 
Obernitz, when leading the Wtirttembergers across the valley, received 
from the Crown Prince the order, already mentioned, to march on the 
rear of the French; but, shortly afterwards, the Prussian officers coming 
from the battle raging on the plateau told him that reinforcements were 
imperatively required there, and urged him to, come to their aid. Again 
the spirit of knowing “ better than one’s betters” exercised its pernicious 
influence, and although the power of determining when and whether 
reinforcements shall be sent to any point of tho battle-field should, 
above all others, rest absolutely with the supreme commander, 
General von Obernitz elected to judge for himself, and on to the 
plateau he led his troops. For yet two hours the now utterly mixed 
up German troops were kept from Froschwilier by the intrepid 
bravery of their foes. 

But now the toughness of the infantry of the Fifth German Corps 
was about to be rewarded; the moment for their revenge on those 
who had sent to destruction their five thousand dead and wounded 
—of whom nearly four thousand belonged to the four regiments, 
37th, 50th, 6th, and 4Cth, first across the stream—was close at 
hand. It was a grand revenge; it was 'the splendid victory, which 
was to crown with laurels the men who had sinned againgf them. 
Whilst they had been so stubbornly holding on to the vine-clad slopes^ 



time had been givei;^ for the gradually* cldBing round of MacMahon^s 
45,000 men by the greater portion of the overwheiming host of their 
enemies. And now the French, attacked from the north, south, and 
east, at last £roke, and, covered by a small rear-gnard, fled away out of 
touch and sight of the victors through the gap so generously left 
open to them by that independent lieutenant, General von Obernitz. 

The Germans gaine^ their victory by sheer weight of numbers, and 
the support given to their infantry by m artillery overwhelmingly 
superior in number of guns, technical efficiency, and tactical employ¬ 
ment that of their opponents. The French owed their defeat to the 
mediocrity of their commander. Against critics and commentators 
on the acts of soldiers in the field, it is sometimes alleged that they are 
“ wise after the event ” ; as regards the battle of Woerth, it is only by 
wisdom of this kind that the leading soldiers, who took part in it, 
can find any ground of justification for their proceedings. Well 
might a German officer of the very highest rank say, as he after- 
wards did, “We were within an ace of losing the battle; but the 
French did not know it, and I hope they never may.” Probably 
they know it now. 

Lonsdalk Halk. 

Note. —Captain von Boguslowski, whose imnie occurs in this article, is 
now a Lieutenant-General, and has, this month, published in the 
Wochenhhtty three articles on the Battle of Woerth. Tlio tone of the 
articles is decidedly apologetic as regards the conduct of those ofiicerH who, 
at the time, were of rank similar to that he now holds. The General also • 
discusses questions of evidence as to the times of the receipt of orders,, 
drc., but I do not see that he shakes the evidence adduced by Major 
Kunz. He says, however, tliat during the afternoon of the oth he saw 
General von Kirchbach sitting in a waggon at tiie advanced guard. A 
paragraph in the last article of the series may be quoted as conhrming the 
views I have expressed as to “ wisdom after- the event.” “ This conduct ” 
—utter neglect of the right wing and concentration of attention solely on 
the 5th German Corps—“ of the Fr*ench commander forms the simplest and. 
best justification of Kirchba(;h.” 

L. H. 
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W E are in a better position to consider calmly the state of 
South-Eastern Europe than we were in last year, when the 
air was full of disquieting mmours and all Europe in a state of 
nervous excitement. The importance of the question is undiminished, 
and the fate of the East may depend upon the knowledge which 
the people of England have in regard to the interests which are 
at stake. 

A little while ago a distinguished writer in this Eeview congratu¬ 
lated us upon the fact that, whatever may happen in Europe, England 
can maintain a strict neutrality, and he was grateful for the fact that 
Lord Stratford de Bedcliife and his policy are both dead and beyond 
the hope of resurrection. England is never again to prop up the 
rotten fabric of Ottoman rule. 

Such statements as these are adapted to the purpose of a stump 
orator, but they seem to me strangely misplaced in an article designed 
to instruct the people. Things may happen in Europe that would 
make neutrality a greater calamity than war, and no great party in 
England will ever adopt a “ peace at any price " policy. The question 
whether England will be drawn into the next great European war 
is an open question, which can only be decided when the time comes, 
and it is certain that the Government of that time, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, will act in view of the circumstances, and, if neces¬ 
sary, go to war to defend the interests and the honour of the Empire, 
and at the same time the general interests of Europe. 

But with this general question I have nothing to do. I am con¬ 
cerned only with the question of the rehttion of England to the East. 
It is easy to abuse Lord Stratford, because he is dead and t^e world 
has mostly forgotten what his policy was, and tiie phrase “ propping 
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up the rotten fabric? of Ottoman rule ^ has done service so long in 
covering up the ignorance of popular writers that it seems almost 
ungenerous,to inquire exactly what it ^ef'-ns. The most charitable 
explanation of the phrase is that at som«^ time the English Govei*n- 
ment has adopted and carried out a policy of supporting and defend* 
ing the Turkish Government in its gross abuse of its power over its 
subjects; or, at least lb defend it without taking its rottenness into 
consideration, and that this was the special characteristic of the policy 
of Lord Stratford. 

Nqw, I venture to affirm that during the last fifty years no English . 
Government has ever adopted such a policy, and that no English 
ambassador at Constantinople has ever been farther from acquiescence 
in such a policy than Lord Stratford. Probably the two most pro¬ 
minent characteristics of Lord Stratford and his policy were his 
absolute devotion to English interests and his intense hatred of all 
rottenness. He was as devoted to England as Bismarck is to Ger¬ 
many ; and he would never have sacrificed one British soldier to save 
the Ottoman Empire for its own sake. If he favoured the Crimean 
war, it was solely because he believed that British interests were at 
stake. And we may go even further than this. He did not believe 
that it was possible to save the Turkish Empire in the interest of 
England, unless it could be radically and thoroughly reformed. His 
chief work during his last two missions to Constantinople was to 
expose and attempt to eradicate the corruption and oppression which 
reigned there. H(i.d the Congress of Paris adopted his vievrs, and left 
him hero to carry them out, it is possible that the Turkish Empire 
might have been refonned. 

I do not care to defend Lord Stratford. He needs no defence. I 
wish simply to call attention to the fact that he never upheld rotten¬ 
ness, and that all his energies were devoted to the defence of what he 
believed to be British interests. And so of the policy of all great 
English statesmen. I have often had occasion to crV^^icise the actions 
of the British Government in the East. Many grievous mistakes have 
been made, through ignorance or misjudgment j but the general 
policy of all Ministries has been to defend and uphold Turkey no 
further than was essential to the defence of English interests, and 
they have done all that seemed to them possible to ameliorate the 
condition of the people of the country. The apparent exceptions to 
this rule, such as the action of Lord Beaconsfield at the time of the 
Bulgarian massacres, all admit of a more or less satisfactory explana¬ 
tion. We know now from the confessions of Sir Heniy Elliot, that 
Lord Beaconsfield was at th|it time anticipating the deposition of the 
Sultan, and the esfcablishmmt of oonstithtional government at Coh- 
8tantm<i|>le under Sir Henry's Midhat Pusha. 

England is sometimes represented as having been the friend of the 
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Tark, ^Hle Enssia has poured out her blood and treasure for the 
emancipation of the oppressed Christians. In fact, the English and 
the Russian people have equally sympathised with the Christians of 
Turkey, while the Governments have acted for their own interests-— 
the one for defence, and the other for aggrandisement. And it is 
certainly to the honour of the English Government that, so far as 
there has been any settlement of the Eastern question, it has been 
settled in the interest of the people of the East, and in accordance 
with the principles of England rather than of Russia. Roumania, 
Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Greece are free States where the 
people rule; they owe their emancipation from Turkish rule in no 
small degree to Russia, but they owe their liberty and independence 
in an equal degree to England. Annexed to Russia, they would have 
been less free than they were under the Sultan. 

So much for the past. ^ As to the future, I am quite ready to 
admit that no policy should be adopted simply because it is tradi¬ 
tional, But, on the other hand, a departure from long established 
principles must be justified by good and substantial reasons, and 
not simply by an appeal to the ignorance and the prejudices of the 
people. Lord Rosebery is as little likely to be moved by such con¬ 
siderations as Lord Salisbury. It is in no sense a party question. 

The question in its simplest form is this—Has England any vita) 
interest in preventing the occupation by Russia of Constantinople 
and the Balkan Peninsula ; and, if so, how can this interest be best 
defended ? Other Powers may have an equal or greater interest in 
this question, but that does not diminish in any way the responsibility 
of England in the defence of her own interests. It is a stimulus to 
action rather than an excuse for neutrality. Nor is it any answer to 
this question to show that England and Russia ought to be friends 
and allies in Central Asia. They ought to be, but they are not, 
never have been, and never will be until Russia ceases to be what 
she is, a nation with an insatiable thirst for more land. It is equally 
aside from the mark to prove that the government of the Sultan is 
weak and corrupt. It may be, but it does not follow that the sub¬ 
stitution of the government of the Czar would either improve the 
condition of the people or favour the interests of, England. 

There are but two prbbable solutions of the Eastern question, and 
England has to decide which of these most accords with her own 
interests, and whether she has any vtiul interest in securing the one 
rather than the other. As things now stand in Europe, she certainly 
has the power to do so if it is worth her while. The one solution is 
the natural one which has already made great progress, and resulted 
in the establishment of Greece and the .Balkan States. It secures 
self-government to the people as fast as they are emancipate from 
Turkish rule. It would soon give it to Macedonia and Crete. It 
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lirould give it to Egypt as soon as England can safely withdraw her 
troops. If the Saltan should find it necessary to leave Constantinople^ 
it would luake this and the adjacent territory a free city, under 
Europeah protection, with the free navigation of the Straits for all 
nations. It would leave the Turks to rule in Asia Minor, where they 
•constitute three-fourths of the population, but with a reduced power, 
which would force them to recognise the rights of^heir Christian 
subjects^ It would perhaps lead to the separation of the Arabs from 
the Turks, as these nationalities have nothing in common but their 
religion. It might take fifty years to bring about all these changes, 
and they might be modified by circumstances now unforeseen, but 
in general this is the nfttural and just solution of the question. Thirty 
years ago it might have seenfied absurd to suggest it as possible, but 
no one who knows the people and is familiar with the events of 
these years would now think of it as otherwise than rational and 
probable. 

One advantage of this natural solution of the Eastern question is that 
it involves no infringement upon the rights or legitimate interests of 
«ny nation in Europe. It is not an anti-Russian solution. It does 
not in any way dishonour her or hinder her self-development. For 
many years she has disclaimed all intention of annexing any more 
territory in Europe ; and however little faith we may have in regard 
to such declarations, they are so far valuable that Russia has not 
yet committed herself before the world to any career of conquest in 
South-Eastern Europe. It is not at all impossible that if she saw 
clearly that annexation was impracticable, she might heartily join 
hands with England and other Powers in facilitating the natural 
eolution of the question. There are, and always have been, intelligent 
men in Russia who regard the conquest of Constantinople as totally 
•opposed to the interests of the Empire, and it must be acknowledged 
that the present attitude of Russia towards the Balkan States has 
grown out of wounded pride and jealousy of the influence of other 
States, rather than out of any immediate desire to annex this 
territory. Could Russia be brought into harmonious action with 
•other Powers for a prospective settlement of the question, the peace 
•of Europe would be assured. 

Another advantage of this natural solution is that it would favour 
an the highest degree the interests of commerce. I do not say that 
England alone would gain by this, but all that England asks in any 
part of the world is a chance for free competition, and this would be 
^assured. In the progress and prosperity of these new nations she 
would find an ever-growing market. Constantinople would no doubt 
eufier for a time, but it wo^d n#t be long before she would rise again 
4o bec«me a great commercial centre for the East. 

But the great argument in favour of this arrangement is that it is 
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tfe© onlj just and righteous solution of the question, and consequently 
the only one whieh can be permanent. What possible justice can 
there be in condemning these people who are just escaping from the 
yoke of Turkey to groan under the much heavier yoke of itussia ? 
They have a right to themselves and to work out their own destiny. 
They have waited long centuries for the opportunity^ and those who,, 
of late years, lave had the chance have prov/^d to the world their 
capacity to govern themselves. Even the Turkish Parliament in 
Constantinople displayed an amount of wisdom and energy which 
astonished the world, and might possibly have saved the Empire if it 
had not alarmed the Caliph by its independence and been condemned 
by him to a violent death. n 

The other, and the only other, probable solution of the Eastern 
question is the annexation of Constantinople and the Balkan Statea 
to Russia. Roumania would necessarily go ^ith them. It is hardly 
probable that these States would be ostensibly annexed at first. It 
would be the old story of Poland or Georgia, but the end would be- 
inevitable and it would come speedily. No one familiar with the 
history or policy of Russia can have any doubts about this. Nor do- 
I suppose that any one doubts that this is the solution of the question at 
which Russia is now aiming, although she has made no open declaration 
of this purpose, but rather denied it; If there were no such purpose 
on the part of Russia, there would be no Triple Alliance and no 
Franco-Russian alliance. France and Germany would bo left to settle 
their territorial questions as best they could, and the rest of Europe 
w'ould have no fear of war. 

Russia has nothing to fear from (Germany and Austria if she i& 
meditating no farther annexation in Europe, and she has no interest 
whatever in the question betw^een France and Germany. The real 
danger of the Franco-Russian alliance is that it is essentially aggressive. 
Neither Power feared any attack, but France hopes to regain her lost 
provinces, and Russia to acquire new ones by improving the first 
opportunity to engage Europe in war. This is the plain logic of the 
situation, and yet when we ask who it is in Russia that cherishes 
these warlike purposes, we are almost inclined to accept the theory of 
Tolstoi’s Peace and War,” that such events are controlled by blind 
Fate. The Czar claims to be a man of peace, and those who know 
him best assure us that he does not desire war. We may admit that 
this is true, but it is no less true that he is moving steadily on to an 
attempted conquest of South-Eastern Europe. I do not know a. 
Russian who doubts it. It is the force of what American statesmen 
used to call manifest destiny ’’—the force of a fixed idea—which 
unconsciously controls subordinate 6|rents,rand directs them towards 
an end which men are not quite ready to confess even to thein«elves. 

What we have to consider then is the question how far England ia 
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interested in this extension of the Russian power over South-Eastern 
Europe. If England has no interest in preventing it, we may be sure 
that it will, be attempted within the next few years. Supposing 
Russia to be successful, it is hardly possible to measure the importance 
of the results which would follow in Europe. The more obvious 
changes would begin with the Black Sea, which would become a 
Russian lake, with the«Asiatic as well as the European scores under 
the control of Russia; the Marmora and the Straits also Russian, 
with a Russian Custom-house at the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
Constantinople would become the great naval arsenal of the Empire, 
absolutely secure from attacks, but always ready to send out its fleets 
into the Mediterranean.® Roumania and the whole Balkan Peninsula 
would be Russian territory, with the Adriatic as its western boundary. 
This is no fancy sketch. Every one who knows the country knows 
that there is no possible stopping-place in annexation until the Adriatic 
is reached. Albania might exist as a separate State after the annex¬ 
ation of Macedonia to a small State like Bulgaria, but not after the 
annexation of Bulgaria to Russia. 

The annexation of these countries to Russia would not be a source 
of expense and weakness like the wastes of Central Asia. They would 
add enormously to the wealth and power of the Empire. They could 
easily furnish and support half a million of soldiers. They abound in 
wealth of every description, mineral as well as agricultural, and are 
inhabited by races far superior to the native Russian, although mostly 
of Slavic origin. The possession of these countries, together with 
(Constantinople, their wealth, their population, especially their geo¬ 
graphical position, would at least double the military power of Russia 
in its relations with Europe, and give vast commercial advantages, 
not only in the control of territory, but also of lines of communication 
between Europe and Asia. She might not improve them very 
wisely, but she would certainly prevent any one else from improving 
them. 

These are obvious results. There are others equally startling and 
important, which are not so generally considered. The most serious 
is the inevitable destruction of the Austria-Hungarian Empire, which 
must follow the occupation of the Balkan Peninsula by Russia. 
Statesmen have foreseen this, and that is the reason why they tell us 
that Austria rather than England is most interested in resisting the 
advance of Russia. Bismarck saw it at the timo when it was his 
policy to annex an important part of Austria to the German Empire, 
and he then encouraged Russia, He saw it later when he had 
abandoned this ^policy, and then be formed-the Triple Alliance to 
defend Austria against Russia as well as Germany against France. 
Beacon^eld saw it and realised its full meaning for the rest of 
Europe, when he favoured the. id^a of annexing the Balkan Penine^Ia 
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[ was a time wkea Jka^an sMesmea thought it possible to 

* l^tect theznselres fay Balkan Penmeola vitb Bnssia^ 

but they barbour this delusion no longer. They realise that in defend¬ 
ing the independence of Eonmania and Bulgaria they are defending 
themselyes. 

The destruetion of the Aastria'^Hangarian Empire would follow the 
advance of Eussia, not simply because this advance conld only take 
place after the defeat of the Austrian armies in a great war, and the 
consequent weakening of her power, nor because such an advance 
would,plant the Bussian power along the whole line of the eastern 
and southern frontiers of the Empire ; but itill more from the very 
nature of the Empire itself. Half the people in the Empire are 
Slaves, and should Busaia annex the Balkan Peninsnla, it is absurd 
to suppose that she would leave the rest of t^e Southern Slaves under 
the rule of the Hungarians, which they themselves already resent. 
The Empire would inevitably break up, all the Southern Slaves going 
to Bnssia, and the Germans to Germany, if that Empire still existed 
after its defeat by France and Bussia. Something might be left to 
bear the name, but Austria-Hungary would disappear as a great 
Power. The changes which might result^ from a great Franco- 
Bussian victory do not concern us here. I am not defending the 
Triple Alliance. The destruction of the Austrian Empire would 
result directly from the annexation of the Balkan Peninsula to Bussia, 
and it would be inevitable, however that annexation might be brought 
about. 

Another result of this advance of Bussia would be that the Turkish 
Empire, if it still continued to exist in Asia Minor after the loss of 
Constantinople, as it probably would for a time, would be under the 
absolute control of Bussia. The Sultan would reign by favour of the 
Czar, and in the interest of Bussia. This also would still farther 
increase the military and commercial power of Bussia. The Czar 
cannot now enter upon a war in Europe without considering the 
chance of finding arrayed against him the army of the Sultan, 
400,000 strong. But for this we know that he would have already 
occupied Bulgaria. The simple removal of this danger would not 
only give him greater freedom of action, but would add so much 
to the active force which he conld put into the field in case of 
war. 

Such are in brief some of the results which would follow a Bussian 
settlement of the Eastern question. They are so stupendous that 
there is great danger of our taking it for granted that they cannot 
happen. If England declines to intei^ere and there is a great 
European war in which France and Bussia are decidedly successful, 
these things are sure to happen, and it is folly to refuse to consider 
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alow, iriidte k 4im6, whefchOT England, has any interest in pre^ 
venting such a ch^ti^he or not. If England were really, as some 
Englishmen cSeetn to dlaim, an isolated island in the sea with no 
foreign relations, she might look with a certain amount of 6<][uanimity 
upon the calamities of Europe; but in fact the British Empire is the 
greatest that the world has ever seen, and its interests and its respon¬ 
sibilities are commensurate with its size. It cannot abdicate or ignore 
them without seeking its own destruction. Kor can England separate 
her interests altogether from those of Europe. She is a part of 
Euro^, and while she wisely refrains from interfering in the internal 
affairs of other States and maintains a friendly neutrality in their 
local conflicts, she neyep has been and never can be neutral when the 
interests of the Continent are at stake. 

They are certainly as much at stake in this question of the supre* 
macy of Russia as they were when Napoleon commenced his career 
of conquest. His rule in Europe would have been benignant in 
comparison with what maybe expected of the Czar, unless we are 
ready to accept the Russian idea that what the world most needs is 
the destruction of European civilisation and the building up of one 
peculiarly Russian upon its ruins. Would this be progress in the 
eyes of the" Liberal party and the working men of England who have 
always held Russian ways in utter abhorrence ? Or can any one 
imagine that Mr. Gladstone, the great champion of civil and religions 
liberty, is likely to feel that he has no interest in the extension of 
Russian rule over South-Eastern Europe ? It is only necessary to 
ask these questions to see the absurdity of these suppositions. 

The immediate interest of England herself in the advance of Russia 
is not less than that of Europe. The commercial and political interests 
of England are equally opposed to any extension and development of 
the power of Russia by conquest in South-Eastern Europe, which would 
enable her not only to destroy British markets and hinder British 
commerce, but would also give her a military supremacy in Europe 
which would endanger the whole British Empire, or at least force 
England to unprecedented expenditure for national defence. The new 
complication of an alliance between France and Russia increases the 
danger to England. Where will Prance find its compensation forlhe 
extension of Russia ? The recovery of the lost provinces would m a 
very small thing in comparison with the enormous development of 
Russian power. The Colonial Empire of England would exactly meet 
the ideas of Frenchmen, and cost Russia nothing. There is no use in 
dosing our eyes to the possibility of such an arrangement as this. 
Stranger and more unexpected things have happened in Europe within 
the last fifty years. There is no question here of England’s picking 
the chqiitniits out of the fire for her neighbours; and, I venture to say, 
that whatever Government may be in power, if the crisis comes, 
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England will fight, and fight to the death, to defend the intepests ol 
Europe, and her own. 

. Bat I am not pleading for war, nor even that England; should join 
the Triple Alliance. The only question is, whether England cannot 
do something in the interests of peace by letting it be distinctly 
understood that she will never tolerate the Bussian solution of the 
Eastern question. It is certain that she will ]}ot, if she can prevent 
it. But all this talk about neutrality, and the efforts that are made 
by the press to prove that England has no longer any interest in Con¬ 
stantinople, are direct incentives to war. The Bossians and the Turks 
are beginning to believe that all this is serious, and that Bussia can 
do whht she pleases here without fear of England. The impression 
that this policy will prevail in England under a Liberal Government 
is undermining English influence here, and encouraging the hopes of 
Bussia. It is quite time to let the world uftderstand that this is a 
mistake, as it certainly is. 

The policy of England in regard to the advance of Bussia is clear, 
but it is not so clear what is to be done meanwhile with the 
Turks. It would be an immense relief to all %e world, and 
especially to the people of the East, if this question could be settled 
off-hand, and fiijished once for all. The world is weary of it and 
impatient over it. But there is no hope of any immediate and final 
settlement. No statesman in Europe would attempt it. Nothing but 
an expectant policy is now possible. 

“ ’Tis true *tis pity; 

And pity ’lis 'tis true.’’ 

Still an expectant policy is not necessarily an inactive or an 
indefinite one. It may have a clearly defined object, and may 
improve each opportunity as it comes to accomplish that object. The 
policy of England has been for many years, and I believe will be in 
the future, to secure what I have called the natural solution of the 
Eastern question, and to resist the Bussian solution. The progress 
in this direction has been very rapid during the last thirty years, but 
the Sultan still rules at Constantinople, and the military power which 
supports his throne is still formidable. It is not likely that any 
English Government will ever feel called upon to drive him out by 
force. It is equally certain that no English Government will do 
anything “ to prop up the rotten fabric of Ottoman rule.’* For many 
years there has been no anticipation of realising Lord Stratford’s 
hope of a reformed and enlightened Turkish Government which 
might be supported. From year to year this Government is becoming 
more despotic, more anti-Christian, and more irrational, consequently 
more intolerable. 

The present Sultan has many high and noble qualities, and wins 
the sympathy of all those who approach him. No doubt he does his. 
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best to Btrengtben a&d develop his Empire. Certainly no Sovereign 
could work harder than he does. But unhappily he is more a caliph 
than a king,, He is a prisoner in his palace, surrounded by selfish 
sycophants, and necessarily ignorant of the real wants of the Empire. 
He is in constant fear of revolution, and fills the city with his secret 
police, whose constant espionage is driving all enlightened Turks 
to desperation. He is*attempting to strengthen the Mohammedan 
element in the Empire by hindering in every way the progress of his 
Christian subjects and taking away their ancient privileges. He is 
doings all that he can to break down the capitulations, and restrict the 
rights of foreigners. The ordinary laws of the Empire seem devised 
more and more to obstruct rather than facilitate business. In a word, 
it would seem that he must have taken the Czar of Russia as his ideal, 
and that he is doing what he can to rival his illustrious neighbour. 
Whatever may be the result in Russia, this policy is simply hasten¬ 
ing the downfall of Turkey. 

The simplest thing for England to do, under these circumstances, 
would be to stand aside and let things take their own course; but 
England has rel^ons with the East and interests here which make 
this impossible. She occupies Egypt and Cyprus, she has great com¬ 
mercial interests here. She has assumed responsibilities as to the 
< /hristian nationalities of the Empire ; she is bound to prevent the 
Sultan from taking any steps which will put this city or the European 
provinces in the power of Russia. She is bound to defend the rights 
of Englishmen in the Empire, and to secure the execution of treaties 
in which she is interested. She must have an infiuence here, and 
maintain it vigorously. But on what basis ? I hope I may not be 
thought inconsistent, if I reply bn a distinctly friendly basis, so far 
as that is possible. England has no thought of deposing the Sultan, 
or attacking hia Empire. She has more than once defended it against 
his real enemy. She cannot approve of his despotic or anti-Christian 
policy. She must use all her influence to modify it, and nothing 
could be more friendly than to dissuade the Sultan from a course 
which is certain to bring speedy min upon himself. Even if she 
were to use force to prevent him from putting himself in the power 
of Russia, it would not be an unfriendly act. There is certainly no 
Power in Europe more friendly to the Sultan than England is. We 
may be friendly to a sick man while he lives, although we know that 
he is certain to die, and intend to see that his estate is properly 
administered after his death. We may even assist in cutting off a 
limb to prolong his life or relieve his pain. 

When a crisis comes in any form England will not act alone, but 
in accord with other States^it is to be hoped with all the great 
Powers influence will then be exerted with them to secure 

the rights of the people. So far as 1 know, Germany, Austr^ md 
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ttaly have adopted a policy in full Bympathy mth that of England. 
At present, France and Eussia are doing what they can to make 
trouble, but their policy may be changed before a crisis 4X)mes, espe¬ 
cially if it is clearly seen that England will not tolerate any farther 
advance of Russia in Europe. 

The policy of England in regard to those States which have been 
already formed out of portions of the Ottoman Empire has been well 
defined and universally approved. It cannot be changed. It is one 
of hearty sympathy, and as far as possible of support—of absolute 
moral support. They are the great hope of the East, and the defence 
of Europe against the aggressions of Russia, But for the blindness 
and folly of despotism they might have beenHhe allies of Russia, but 
she has forced them into alliance and sympathy with Europe, and 
given them a chance to learn to appreciate the advantages of self- 
government, England will neglect nothing which she can do to aid 
in the development of Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Servia. 

I have not entered upon the discussion of subordinate questions 
which are now pending, because I believe that the main question must 
be clearly understood before the bearing of the suborc^ate ones can be 
appreciated, and the facts in regard to these are pretty well known to all 
newspaper readers. The only one which now commands attention is 
that of the English occupation of Egypt. This was brought to an 
acute stage last summer, when it was re>opened by the Sultan under the 
influence of France and Russia. The death of the late Khedive and the 
accession of his son led to violent controversies, the echoes of which 
have reached all the world—and in which the bitter enmity of 
France and Russia to the English occupation has been made more 
apparent than ever before. The crisis has passed, and the Sultan 
has submitted to the inevitable, but be has been made to believe 
that, in case of a European war, France and Russia would restore 
Egypt to his rule as the price of his neutrality. 

This is a troublesome question for England, not because she 
wishes to annex Egypt to the Empire, but because she is there, and is 
bound to stay there until she can go out with honour. It is plain 
that the time for leaving the country has not yet come. About this 
there is no doubt. It is equally certain that there can be no settlement 
of the question with Turkey. It is far more a question between 
England and France than between England and Turkey, and, as 
between these two Powers, I can see but one possible solution. They 
might agree to the ultimate imkjpeiidence of Egypt. France would 
agree to this, because it is her traditional policy, and I see no reason 
why England should any longer oppose it. If she would yield this 
point, France would undoubtedly agree to the continuance of the 
occupation as long as it may be necessary, and would n*t once 
abandon the irritating and obstructive policy by which she has thus 
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far sought to work of England as diffioult as possible*. 

The other Powers would probably agree to such an arrangement/ 
and the Saltan would haye to submit. His hold upon the 
country before the English occupation was very slight—almost 
nominal; and he would have but little cause to complain, 
especially as he was largely responsible for the troubles which 
led to the occupation.^ It seems to have been generally forgotten 
in England that this Egyptian trouble grew out of a great scheme, 
in which the Sultan took an active part, for a revival of the faith 
and power of Islam. It was an attempt at a pan-Islamic revival, 
and at the time when Mr, Gladstone’s Government ordered the bom¬ 
bardment of Alexandria there was great danger of a general massacre 
of the Christians in Syria as well as in Egypt, It is not pleasant to 
recall the blunders and failures which followed, but it is worth while 
to remember, what is never forgotten here, that the action of England 
put an end to this wild scheme, and saved the world from the com¬ 
plications which would have followed its temporary success. This, 
and the fact that England has given a good government to Egypt 
and secured h^ ultimate independence, of course causes irritation 
here, but it should encourage England to persevere patiently in the 
work which she has undertaken. 

To return to the main question : the policy of England in the East 
is an expectant policy in the interest of peace rather than war, but a 
policy which will never tolerate the extension of Eussian rule over 
South-Eastern Europe whatever it may cost to prevent it; not an 
isolated policy, but one in full sympathy with other Powers which 
have equal or greater interests at stake; not a selfish policy, but one 
which, while it defends English interests, will at the same time secure 
the natural rights of the people of the East to self-government. As 
to Turkey, it will make no attack, it will foment no rebellions or 
revolutions, but it will not defend the Sultan against his own subjects 
or the calamities which result from bad government. It will welcome 
and encourage all real progress or improvement in the Empire, but it 
will resist, as far as its influence goes, all attempts, to break down 
treaties or to oppress the Christian nationalities. No genuine friend¬ 
ship can go farther than this. 

As to Kussia, the English people can never have any honest sympathy 
with a Government which hates civil and religious liberty—which 
oppresses and tortures its own subjects, and constantly threatens the 
peace of the world—which patronises political assassination in Bulgaria 
and Constantinople and protects Macedonian murderers, while it exiles 
innocent Eussians to Siberia. They can never tolerate the extension of 
the rule of such a Government over South-Eastern Europe. But it does 
not follow from this that the Gk)vemments of the two countries may not 
maintain the most friendly relations. Eussia believes in despotism, 
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. bat she does not think of at^king England to establiah a despotio 
gOYemment there, and England does not think of attacking Bussia in 
the interests of constitutional government. The Bassia]\ people must 
work out their own destiny in their own way. In her relations with 
Bussia, England simply stands upon the defensive, with long-suffering 
patience, anxious to maintain friendly relations, but ready, when it is 
necessary, to defend her Indian Empire or thg liberties of Europe and 
her own interests against Russian aggression. 

The policy of England in the East, then, is neither anti-Turkish 
nor anti-Russian in any aggressive sense. It is a policy of peace and 
not of war, just so long as peace is possible. So far as I understand 
it, this has been the policy of England for many years, and I do not 
see that any other policy is possible for years to come. It. is not a 
party policy, but a national one, and, if it is clearly understood, the 
English people will support any Government in maintaining it. 

That the English people should have a clear conception of this 
policy is more important now than it was in the days of Lonl Stratford, 
not only because the Government of England has beconie more demo¬ 
cratic, but because, whether for good or evil, the telegraph has changed 
the whole course of diplomacy, concentrated all power in the Foreign 
Office at London, and, at the same time, brought this directly under 
the influence of hastily formed public opinion. 

There is a conflict always going on at Constantinople, but the 
ambassadors here now form only a skirmish line. The British ambassador 
is still an important officer, but he has no independent command, such 
as ijord Stratford had. He receives his orders every day by telegraph 
from headquarters, and may have much less influence in determining 
the action of the Foreign Office than the daily press, which appeals 
directly to the passions of the people with sensational despatches from 
Our Own Correspori'dent, If public opinion is to decide the foreign 
policy of the Empire, it cannot be too carefully educated. 


CONBTANTIKOPLfl, 


An Old Resident. 



THE GEOGRAPHICAL EVOLUTION OP THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


E ngland is surrounded by shallow seas, and the shallowest of 
them is the English Channel. The shallowest part of the 
Channel lies between Hastings and Staples, where the greatest depth 
is only 20 fathoms, or 120 feet, and though the water becomes deeper 
to the westward, yet a large part of the Channel floor would be con¬ 
verted into land by an upheaval of only 180 feet. If the Anglo- 
French region were upheaved to that extent England would be 
united to .France and Belgium by a broad tract of land; and if it 
were raised till the coast-line coincided with the submarine contour of 
40 fathoms (210 feet) the eastern half of the Channel would be con¬ 
verted into a fertile lowland, through which the rivers of Northern 
France and Southern England would prolong their courses, becoming 
the tributaries of a greater Seine that had its estuary in mid-Channel 
between the coasts of Dorset and the Cotentin. 

That such was once the aspect of the area which is now covered by 
the waters of the English Channel was first pointed out by Mr. 
Godwin-Austen in 1850, and is a conclusion from which no geologist 
has ever dissented. But this aspect was only a late phase in the 
series of mutations which the Channel area has experienced, and 
behind it remain the questions: How long has such a valley existed, 
during what geological period or periods was it actually formed, and 
what was the condition of the district before its formation ? 

In the present essay I will endeavour to famish answers to these 
questions, for the subject has of late been rather neglected on this side 
the Channel, though some of our French colleagues have, more or less 
successfully, attempted thefr solution. 

We need not go very far back into geological time to find a period 
when tne valley of the Channel, la Manohe, as our neighbours call it, 
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was not in existence. There is not the slighte^st trace of it in the 
Cretaceous period: in the early part of that period the contours and 
elopes of the district were totally different from what they are now. 
Fart of it was indeed covered by the sea, but this sea opened south¬ 
eastward across the north-east of France. 

It is generally believed that at this time a large mass of land lay 
to the west of England and France, uniting B;:ittany to Cornwall and 
both to Ireland. From this land rivers ran eastward to the sea of the 
Yectian Sands, and no part of this sea seems to have extended further 
west than the 8rd degree of W. longitude, though the western ex¬ 
tremity of a gulf or bay on the site of the English Channel may have 
reached to that limit and have received th^ waters of one or more 
rivers flowing from the west. 

During the progress of the Cretaceous period extensive subsidence 
took place, and the area of this sea was immensely increased; but 
this subsidence seems to have been much greater on its eastern than 
on its western borders. The greater part of England, France, Bel¬ 
gium, and Holland were submerged beneath the sea in which the 
chalk was formed, but we do not yet know how far this sea encroached 
on the western land. It seems to have covered a large part of Devon, 
but there is no proof that it extended so far westward as to mingle 
its waters with those of the Atlantic; while in France there is evi¬ 
dence from which we may safely conclude that the land which 
stretched northward from Brittany through Cornwall was never 
submerged during any part of the Cretaceous period. The facts on 
which this conclusion is based may be expressed in three brief 
statements: 

(1) The Lower Chalk passes westward into glauconitic sands, 

(2) The Middle Chalk thins so rapidly from N.E. to S.W. that it 

must have thinned out before reaching Brittany. 

(3) In the Cotentin glauconitic sandstone, representing the 

Lower Chalk, is covered directly by a sandy yellow limestone, 
which appears to belong to the very highest part of the 
chalk. In other words, the mass of the chalk is absent, and 
these beds seem to have been deposited in a little bay which 
indented the coast-line of the western land. 

It would appear, therefore, that during the formation of the chalk 
there was no channel, strait, or inlet between Cornwall and Brittany, 
but continuous land, probably part of a large island, with a wide 
open bay, on its eastern shore. 

Passing now to the Eocene period, we find that upheaval has taken 
place, and that the land areas in western Europe have once more 
been greatly increased at the expense of the seas. The lowermost 
Eocenes^in the west of England and France are of fresh-wate^ origin, 
and the Eocene sea lay at first to the east of England. The waters 
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of this sea, however,, gradually extendeli themselves over the lowlauds 
of the Anglo-Parisiaii basin, and the sea of the London Olay spread 
as far west as Dorsetshire, but thence itiS shore-line recurved to ** 
the sonth-east and cut the coast of France near the mouth of the 
Seine. 

It was not till the epoch of the Calcaire Grossier (equivalent of 
our Bracklesham Bedg) that the Eocene sea reached the borders of 
Brittany, and overlapped the Lower Eocenes so as to rest on the 
Cretaceous strata of the Cotentin, Here, then, we arrive at an epoch 
when the Channel area was occupied by a sea which may have opened 
westward into the Atlantic; let us see if there is any evidence that it 
actually did communiciiike with the ocean. ' 

The geography of this period was such that there were three open 
seas or oceans with which the Parisian sea might have been con¬ 
nected : there was the Atlantic on the west, a larger Mediterranean 
on the south, and a North Sea to the north-east. Now the fauna of 
the Lower Bracklesham and Calcaire Grossier is essentially a southern . 
fauna; it contains species of tropical and semi-tropical aspect, very 
different from those of the London Clay, These species cannot have 
been introduced from the northern sea, but must have come either 
from the south or from the ^uth-west; that is to say, the existence of 
such forms so far north as Lat. 51 can only be explained by supposing 
that the sea in which they lived opened southward into the Mediter¬ 
ranean or westward into the Atlantic. 

M. G. Dollfus, who has made a special study of the Tertiary- 
strata of northern France, has recently examined the Eocene deposita^ 
along the southern border of the Paris basin, and is convinced that 
there was no opening in that direction; all the Eocene beds thin out 
and put on the aspect of shore deposits along that line of country. 
He concludes, therefore, that the opening which admitted the 
southern mollusca was westward along the site of the English 
Channel and through the Cotentin to the Atlantic. Professor Hebert 
was of the same opinion, and found confirmation of it in the identity 
of the fauna of the Cotentin Eocene with that of the contemporaneous, 
deposits at the mouth of the Loire, such a close resemblance showing 
that both inlets must have been peopled from the same source, namely, 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

We may, therefore, be sure that the solid barrier of land which 
had so long protected the Anglo-French seas from the waves of the 
western ocean had, at the close of the Cretaceous period, been 
reduced to narrow dimensions; the passes between its hill ranges 
had been widened and lowered, and its valleys had been cut down to 
a low base-level of erosion.* The upheaval of early Eocene time had 
lifted the land to a higher level above the sea, but this only quickened 
the work of rain and rivers in deepening the passes and valleys. 
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When, therefore, a subsidence took place which affected ^ 
recion for at any rate, all the southern part of it), both sea and land 
S the’Atlantic waters advanced rapdly over ^ 

and plains, and finally broke through ^e pas^s 
and tL Comubian highlands, uniting themselves w^tix “ 

the Anglo-Gallic sea, which had advanced from the eastern side 

- fi irniigh 8iiid north, of tho Cotontin. - 

The map Kg. 1, illustrate the probable geograp y 

thiTep^h ai sho^s the connections which the sea of the Calcaire 
the Atlantic on the west and the Belgian sea on 

%rtxt change was an elevation of the Wealden-Ardennes ridge 
intot'Srnumh separated the Belgian from Anglo-Pa™ 
sea while throughout the Oligocene period so much sedim^t wa« 
carried by riverf into the latter sea that the whole of the Pansian 
and Hampshire basins were converted into huge 

which were sometimes filled with fresh water and sometimes with salt 

E^nteally,*at the beginning of what is called Miocene time, ^ 
whrSgio/ was raised into land, and the Oligocene swj ^^ 
gradually drained by a system of streams which in all probability 
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united to form a ri^er flowing westward through the g^p between 
Cornwall and Brittany. Of this river no traces now remain; its work 
was mainly^ that of erosion, and any deposits which may have been *■ 
formed in the lower part of its valley have been destroyed by subse¬ 
quent inroads of the sea. There can be little doubt, however, that 
it was at this epoch that the actual “ valley of the Channel began 
to be formed, a vallej which was completed during the succeeding 
Pliocene epoch, and has by final submergence been converted into an 
arm of the sea. 

To resume our historical account of the area, the early part of the 
Pliocene epoch was one of partial submergence, during which the 
Atlantic waters entered the western end of tlie valley and spread over 
the lower parts of the country on either side, to a level of about 
380 feet above the present level of the sea. Traces of this sub¬ 
mergence remain at St. Erth, in Cornwall, and in the Gotentin. At 
the same time the Belgian sea advanced eastward and southward, till 
its shore line lay over the the central parts of the Weald country and 
the Boulonnais, The term lay over is used advisedly, because these 
areas were not, as now, depressions bordered by lines of escarpment, 
but were plains dominaied hy still higher land on the sotith^weM. This 
conclusion followed as a natural and inevitable inference from Mr. C. 
Eeid’s determination of the Pliocene age of the Lenham Beds which 
occur on the summits of the North Downs. 

Once more the unstable crust beneath the British region was lifted, 
and once more the sea was forced to retreat from the districts it had 
invaded during early Pliocene time; and the earth-throes which 
occurred during the later portion of that time resulted not only in a 
general elevation, but in the bulging or ridging up of the surface 
along certain lines. The lines or axes of these ridges cross the 
English Channel obliquely from north-west to south-east, and the 
portions of them which form English soil are known as (1) the axis 
of the Weald, (2) the axis of Portsdown, (3) the axis of Purbeck; 
corresponding to (1) the axis of Artois, (2) the axis of Bresle, and 
(3) the axis of Bray, in France. 

The formation of these ridges was of csourse a gradual operation, 
and that of the Wealden area was the dominant one, for, as we have 
seen, its arch had been partly formed in the Eocene period, and it 
included two minor axes, that of Kingsclere and that of Winchester. 
This dominance of the Wealden uplift is a most important point, 
because it would seem that it not only acted as a local watershed, but 
that the streams flowing off it to the south-east into the Pliocene river 
were strong enough to maintain their channels through the minor 
ridges which slowly rose)across their path. They cut their way 
through these ridges in the same way as the Green River of Colorado 
cut its way through the rising dome of the Uinta Mountains. 
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We may safely assume that one or more of thesQ transverse streams 
trenched the Wealden ridge between Eastbourne and Etaples, just as 
the South Downs are now trenched by the valleys of the Ouse, the 
Adur, and the Arun. All these streams were tributaries of a river 
which traversed the central part of the Channel and was joined by 
another occupying the valley of the Solent before it cut through the- 
ridge which then united the Isle of Wight to the Pays de Bray. 

The rivers of southern England and northern France are, as it were^ 
the dissevered and truncated relics of this Pliocene river system, and 
remnants of the deposits left by sonae of the inland tributaries of these 
Pliocene rivers have been found at Dewlish in Dorset, and at St.. 
Prest, near Chartres, in France. These deposit;^ are gravels containing 
remains of Elephas meridunialifty and are of about the same age as the 
Cromer Forest-bed, which is supposed to have been formed at the- 
debouchure of the Pliocene llhine into the North Sea ; all the great 
rivers of Northern Europe having at this time more extended courses 
than they have now. 

The history of the Channel area during the Glacial epoch is at 
present rather obscure, for geologists are not yet in agreement as ta 
the extent of the submergence which took place in that epoch. Among 
the early Pleistocene deposits on the borders of the English Channel 
the raised beaches which occur at intervals along the south coast of 
England and the north coast of France are geographically the most 
important. Those of Devon and Cornwall contain a fauna which 
indicates a rather colder climate than that now prevailing in those 
counties; they are found at various levels up to a height of GO or 70 
feet above the sea, and they are often covered by the coarse stony 
loams which are locally known as “head.” 

Similar evidence of partial submergence during this period is found 
in Sussex, where a raised beach containing marine shells occupies- 
a long tract of land between the South Downs and the sea, being 
traceable as far east as Brighton. This beach is generally covered 
by stony loam and brick-earth, comparable in many respects to the 
Cornish “head,” and containing the bones of mammoth, rhinoceros,, 
and other extinct animals, with the flint imjdements of Palaeolithic 
man. Inland the beach is backed by a line of cliffs the foot of which 
is about 100 feet above the sea. 

This Sussex beach contains stones and boulders which havey 
apparently been derived from more western localities, and Mr. 
Clement Reid has recently succeeded in tracing these rock-fragments 
to a still older boulder-gravel, which seems to be the oldest Pleis- 
tocene deposit yet discovered on the south coast. This gravel occurs 
at Selsey, and contains large blocks and' boulders, some of which 
bear the characteristic marks of ice-action, and have evidently been 
transported from their original homes by the agency of floating ice- 
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Tafts. Some have* come from Bognor, others from the Isle of Wight, 
and some are maeses of granite and greenstone which are believed to 
have travelled from Cornwall and Brittany. 

It would appear, therefore, that the Pliocene land-surface, which was 
described on the preceding page, underwent a gradual submergence in 
Pleistocene time. The sea crept up the valley of the great river which 
traversed the plain oi^ “ La Manche,*’ and isolated first one and then 
another of the tributary rivers which drained the south of England 
and the north of France. When at last the land had sunk to a level 
of about 100 feet lower than that at which it now stands, it remained 
■stationary for a time, while the sea carved out lines of clifife and 
formed shingly beached here and there beneath them. 

The Channel Sea of this period occupied very nearly the same space 
as that of the present day, but the actual coast-line was not quite 
the same. Here, however, some interesting and important questions 
arise : How far did it extend to the eastward ? Were the Straits of 
Dover formed at the time of this submergence? And did the sea 
work its way across the watershed between the drainage systems of 
the south and east of England so as to isolate Britain from the 
Continent ? 

On the English side of the Channel the eastward continuation of 
the old cliff and coast-line seems to have been destroyed by the 
inroads of the sea, which, even in the times of human history, have 
been continually cutting back the cliffs between Brighton and East¬ 
bourne. Traces of the old shore-line occur along the north coast of 
France, as far east as the mouth of the Somme, but none have been 
found where that coast runs northward between Oayeux and Boulogne, 
fio that if the sea had at this time cut through the continuation of 
the South Downs, it had certainly not made such a wide gap in them 
AS that which now separates Beachy Head from the southern heights 
of the Boulonnais. 

But as soon as the French coast turns again to the east, we find 
near Wissant a fragment of a raised beach, 16 feet above high-water 
mark; and a little further east, near Sangatte, the cliffs present a 
counterpart of the section at Brighton—an old pebbly beach with sea- 
•shells, covered by an immense mass of yellowish stony loam and 
banked against a steep cliff of chalk. This stony loam is continuous 
with that which fringes the inland border of the plain of French 
Flanders, and this plain was clearly covered by the sea at the time 
■when the Sangatte beach was formed. 

It does not follow, however, that this shore-line was continuous 
with the southern coast of the Channel sea. It might have been the 
-shore of an inlet which* only opened eastward into the North Sea, 
whilf the Channel terminated at the foot of the South Downs, leaving 
a broad isthmus of land uniting the Boulonnais with the Wealden 
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area of England, It is true that some pebbles of red granite have 
been fonnd in the old beach at Sangatte^ bat there is nothing like 
the large assortment of western stones which occur in, the Sussex 
beach; moreover. Professor Prestwich has pointed out that fragments 
of red granite occur in the Lower Cretaceous sands of Kent, so that 
we have only to imagine a river traversing the continuation of these 
sands and opening into the suggested inlet or estuary, and we have a 
sufficient explanation of the granite pebbles at Sangatte. It is, in 
fact, very probable that before the formation of Eomney Marsh the 
Biver Bother took this very course. Pebbles of granite, porphyry, 
and diorite have been dredged from the bottom of the Straits of Dover,, 
and M. de Lapparent has explained their presence in the same way. 



Fig. 2."~Supposcd geography of the Channel area at the time the raised 
beaches were formed. 

There is still another piece of evidence which bears upon the ques¬ 
tion : at Selsey, in Sussex, there is a deposit of marine mud containing 
an assemblage of mollusca which indicates a rather warmer climate 
than that of Sussex at the present day. Mr. Clement Eeid haa 
recently ascertained that this deposit is of intermediate age between 
the gravel with ice-borne erratics and the old beach previously 
mentioned, hence he regards it as evidence of a mild inter-glacial 
episode; but that the climate of an inter-glacial episode should be 
actually warmer than that of the present time seems rather un¬ 
likely, unless some additional local cause contributed to produce such 
a result. If we suppose that the Channel was then a gulf opening 
westward into the Atlantic, but having no connection with the cold 
waters of the North Sea, we have just the local conditions which would 
conduce to a higher mean temperature of its waters and a milder 
climate along its shores. 
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On the whole, therefore, and in the absence of any real proof to 
the contrary, the balance of evidence seems to be in favour of the 
conclusion ^that at this epoch the Channel was a gulf and that*** 
England was still united to France, although an inlet from the North 
Sea had commenced the formation of the gap which afterwards became 
the Straits of Dover. 

The next episode certainly seems to have been one of upheaval, 
for in the opinion of most geologists the character and contents of the 
stony loams and “head” which overlie the raised beaches prove them 
to have been accumulated on a land surface. It is also generally 
supposed that they indicate a climate of semi-glacial severity, when 
the winters were long and the summers were short, when the sbil was 
frozen to a great depth, and the snows, melted by the summer’s heat, 
caused floods, which swept down large quantities of detritus into the 
valleys. Others, however, do not think that a more rigorous climate 
was necessary for the formation of these dejiosits, ajid only see the 
signs of a greater annual rainfall than that of the present day. How¬ 
ever this may be it is highly probable that the land rose till the 
general elevation of the country was from 200 to 300 feet higher than 
it is now, and all tlie southern part of tlui North Sea became dry land, 
so that not only France, but Belgium and Holland, were then united 
to Britain. 

We now arrive at the final phase of this long and varied history, 
the phase which has brought about the existing state of British 
geography. This was a general subsidence of all the countries around 
the southern part of the North Sea and the area of the English 
Channel, including also the greater part of England and Ireland. The 
submerged forests and beds of peat which are found at the mouths of 
many English valleys at depths of from 40 to 60 feet below high-water 
mark, show how much higher the general surface of the country was 
before this subsidence commenced. As it continued the tides flowed 
farther and farther up the valleys, and converted the river mouths 
into those estuaries and inlets which now form such excellent harbours 
along our southern coast. 

At the same time the North Sea advanced southward over the low 
plains from which it had been displaced, eating its way up the estuaries 
of the Ehine and the Thames, and cutting back the land which lay 
between them, till it had regained all that it had lost and once more 
entered the gap between Folkestone and Sangatte. 

If I have read the geological record aright, it was not till this epoch 
that England was completely severed from France, and the last link of 
land which bound the two countries together lay, not across the Straits 
of Dover, but along a lin^ from Hastings to Boulogne. The waves of 
th e Jlorth Sea worked their way westward across the northern part 
of the isthmus, covering the area of Romney Marsh and formed the 
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old coftstrline which runs westward from Hythe to Lympre (the Portm 
Lemanis of the Romans). On the southern side of the isthmus the 
Chalk Downs were probably breached by a transverse valley similar to 
those of the Ouse, the Adur, and the Arun, and by this means the 
Channel sea would gain access to the low-lying central part of the 
isthmus. The low watershed of the Hastings sands would then be the 
only remaining barrier between the two seas, aijd when once the final 
breach was made it would rapidly be widened, for the soft sands and 
clays of the Wealden beds would offer but a feeble resistance to the 
inroads of the sea, aided by the slow but continual sinking of the 
ground. 

Whatever may be the exact geological date of the final severance 
of England and France, the process was probably accomplished in the 
manner above described, the last neck of connecting land lying along 
the central watershed of the country, and not along the line of the 
North Downs. The hard chalk of Dover and Cape Blancnez does not 
yield so easily to the erosion of the sea as do the beds above and 
below it; hence it is on this account, and not because it was the last 
link of union to France, that the Straits of Dover are now the narrowest 
part of the “ silver streak.'’ 

To describe the minor changes which have occurred since Britain 
became an island does not come within the scope of this essay; the 
task I have set myself being only to educe from the known geological 
facts an account of the long succession of changes which have led up 
to the existing state of geography, and thus to portray what appears 
to have been the geographical evolution of the English Channel. 


A. J, Jukes-Browne. 



PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


n. 


I N a former article some reasons were adduced, from the point of 
view of a non-Hebraist, for considering Dr. Driver to be, in 
some important respects, an untrustworthy authority for that large 
section of the public who are content to know what a writer of 
reputation has said on any subject, without going into the farther 
question, what grounds he has for saying it. Some remarks are now 
offered, first, on his method of dealing with one particular portion 
of the Old Testament, the Book of Psalms. 

Much that Dr. Driver has written on this important section of 
Holy Scripture is, in substance, identical with what has been said 
before by other writers, though he says it better than most of them. 
But, when “critical conclusions’^ come in view, we observe a singular 
and ominous difference. His method of treatment then becomes a 
bald, prosaic literalism, singularly unsuited to the subject with which 
he is dealing, and not observable when other poetical books are under 
review. The reason of this difference is, perhaps, not far to seek. 
No part of the Old Testament has been considered more distinctly, in 
a Christian sense, “Messianic”* than many of the Psalms. The 
exigencies, therefore, of rationalistic criticism require that the Psalms, 
in this aspect, should be made the object of special attack; and a 
prosaic literalism in the interpretation of them furnishes for this pur¬ 
pose a weapon ready to hand. This characteristic is especially ob¬ 
servable in that section of tbe work which deals with the so-called 
“ Davidic ” Psalms. A remark of Dr. Driver’s, to the effect that no 

* The words “ Messiah” and “ Messianic ” frequently occur in Dr. Driver’s pages* 
t)nt with no clue to the meaning l!e attaches to them. From the expression (p. 324). 

The Messiah who will rulo successfully, and complete the building of the 'J'emple,** 
we infer ftiat that meaning does not include the sense in which the words have be^ 
cunuUy understood by Christians. 
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true ideas of Biblical criticism can be derived fitm allusions to the 
subject in contemporary literature, receives a curious illustration from 
a writer in the Times newspaper (March 12, 1892), who begins a 
highly laudatory notice of the Introduction ” by remarking that 
'‘fifty years ago most English readers believed that .... David 
wrote all the Fsalms” Had this writer taken the trouble to become 
an “ English reader ” himself, and referred ter his Bible (or to the 
book he was reviewing, pp. 347'-8), he would have seen that twenty- 
eight psalms claim by their titles another authorship than David’s. 
Of the remainder, forty-nine are anonymous, no author being named 
in their titles. Thus the largest number of Psalms which tradition 
has ever ascribed to David, instead of being thefwhole, is less than half. 
Of the number so ascribed, whether the whole, or half, or less than 
half, can reasonably be believed to have been teally the work of David, 
is a question of no great importance. But the reasons given by Dr. 
Driver for contesting the Davidic authorship are often singularly weak 
and inconclusive. He entirely ignores the poetical character of these 
compositions, which, by their deep spirituality, are, as he himself 
confesses, well fitted to be the hymn-book of the Christian Church,’" 
and requires that their expressions should exactly correspond with the 
historical record of David’s life, as we have it in the Books of Samuel. 
Thus, on Psalm Iv., he remarks, “ The situation is very unlike that of 
David during Absalom’s rebellion; the Psalmist lives among foes in 
a city, whose walls they occupy with their patrols ; from the violence 
which they exercise within it he would gladly escape to the desert,’' 
&c. Has Dr. Driver never heard of a poet expressing himself in 
terms which have no sort of correspondence with his actual circum¬ 
stances, or even, it may be, with his real desires ? When Cowper 
wrote: 

“ 01.1 for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful and successful wars, 

Might never reach me more ! ”— 


are we to suppose that he was really prepared to exchange Olney or 
Weston for the backwoods of America ? Or, if not, are we to deny 
that the lines were really Oowper’s? Or, when we read in the 
** Christian Year ”: 

“ I thought it scorn with Thee to dwell, 

A Hermit in a silent cell, 

While, gaily sweeping by, 

Wild Fancy blew his bugle strain, 

And marshalled all his gallant train 
In the world’s wondering eye,” 

can this be only ascribed to Keble if we can prove that his habitual 
residence was in a literal hermit’s cell, not in Oriel College or^Hursley 
Parsonage? Criticism so prosaic and matter-of-fact as this must 
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(ibvionsly be wide oS the mark wben employed on such oompositions 
as the Psalms. 

On Psalm xxii. 27-30, we are asked to suppose that David, as a 
Psalmist, must have been incapable of foreseeing or imagining that 
wide prevalence of the religion of Jehovah which was undoubtedly 
anticipated by more than one of the later prophets: a supposition 
which there are no giounds whatever for our entertaining. Even 
“inspiration” in the lower sense—that in which we ascribe it to 
every poet worthy of the name—might account for the outburst: 
“ AIL the ends of the world shall remember and turn unto Jehovah; 
and aJi the kindreds of the nations shall worship before Thee. For 
the kingdom is Jehovah’s, and He is the governor among the 
nations.” 

On Psalm li., Dr. Driver adopts the grotesque theory that the 
Psalm represents the feelings, not of an individual, but of the nation 
collectively; a view against which every line of the Psalm itself re¬ 
claims, except the last two verses, which many commentators, of various 
dates and schools, have agreed in regarding as a later addition to the 
original composition. The grand paradox of verse 4, “ Against Thee, 
Thee only have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy sight,” so impres¬ 
sive in the mouth of the theocratic king, directly representing to the 
people the majesty and holiness of God, evokes only the flat truism 
that David had undoubtedly sinned very grievously against his neigh¬ 
bour.* Perhaps no more inadequate criticism on David as the 
reputed author of this and kindred Psalms has ever been offered than 
that which is contained in the following passage: 

“ David had many high and honoiirablo qualities; he was loyal, generous, 
disinterested, amiable, a faithful friend, a just and benevolent ruler; and 
the narrativ<‘ in tl»o Book of 8amuol shows that his religion elevated and 
ennobled bis aims, and, except on the occasion of his great fall, exerted a 
visible inilmnieo upon the tenor of his life. Still, as we should not gather 
from the histoiy that he was exposed to a succession of trials and afflictions 
of the kind represented in the Psalms ascribed to him, so we should not gather 
from it that he was a man of the deep and intense spiritual feeling reflected 
in the Psiilms that bear bis name.” 

The conception of a man capable of deep spiritual emotions and 
high aspirations, and capable also of expressing those emotions and 
aspirations in impassioned utterances, yet displaying in the recorded 
acts of his public life scarcely a trace of this deeper and higher side 
of his character, is one which Dr. Driver has evidently not been 
capable of forming. Yet this duality of nature, or of aspect, is surely 
among the best ascertained phenomena of human character. In 
modern times, the recollections of intimate friends, letters, diaries, 

t 

* At p. 355, Dr. Driver ass up) es,# without attempting to prove, that “ Imild Thou the 
waflii of JeruLsalem/’ v. 18, should be translated rebuild or restore; at p. 367, be takes 
this assulhptioii as a ground for denying the Psalm to David; “ the restoration of 
Jerusalem would be the sign that God was reconciled to His people.'’ 
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and other autobiographical Bources, ofben reveal to ns, after his death, 
the real character of the man in his habit as he lived.” In the 
tenth century before Christ these means did not exist. , To say that 
the want of them cannot have been supplied, in some measure, by 
the Psalms in which David has recorded his need of divine forgiveness 
and grace, or his joy in divine favour and goodness, but that our 
estimate of him must be formed solely by tbd narrative of the com¬ 
piler of the Books of Samuel, is to introduce into our judgment of 
human character, and into the “literature of the Old Testament,” 
canons which in the case of any other books, or any other persons, 
would be regarded as too arbitrary and unreal to demand serious 
consideration. ’ 

It is instructive to contrast the treatment which the Prince of 
Psalmists has received at the hands of the Anglican Professor—the 
cold, unsympathetic estimate, the hard, unimaginative literalism, the 
minute and captious criticism—with the warm and generous spirit in 
which the non-Christian author of “ Heroes and Hero Worship,” has 
recorded his appreciation of the character of David, as revealed in 
those psalms which no “ higher criticism ” had taught Carlyle to 
assign to unknown and imaginary authors : 

“ David, tlio Hebrew King, had fallen into sins enough; blackest crimes ; 

there was no want of sins.What are faults, what are the outward 

details of a life, if the inner secret of it, the remorse, temptations, true, 
often-baffled, never-ended struggle of it bo forgotten ? ‘ It is not in man 

that w'alketh to direct his steps.’ Of all acts, is not, for a man, repe7itame 
the most divine ? The deadliest sin, I say, were that same supercilious con¬ 
sciousness of no sin; that is death ; the heart so conscious is divorced from 
sincerity, humility, and fact; is dead ; it is ^ pure' as dead dry sand is pure. 
David’s life and history, as written for us in those psalms of his, I consider 
to be the truest emblem ever given of a man’s moral pi-ogress and warfare 
here below. All earnest souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of 
an eai’nest human soul towards what is good and best. StiTiggle often 
baffled, sore baffled, down as into entire wi*eck ; yet a struggle never ended; 
ever with tears, repentance, true uncoiiquerahle purpose, begun anew.” 

There is something almost pathetic in the complaint (p. 408, note) 
“ It is surprising that Delitzsch should treat Psalms Ixxxviii., Ixxxix., 
as compositions of the age of Solomon.” Dr, Driver has been 
wounded in the house of his friends. The conversion of Delilzsch, 
late in life, to the * critical ” view of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. has been hailed 
with an exultation which is quite natural, for his is a clarum it 
vimrahile nomen among Biblical critics. That Delitzsch should, never¬ 
theless, have maintained an independent judgment on the date of 
particular Psalms must naturally be surprising to one wedded to the 
Tationalistic view of the Old Testament. But other surprises may, 
perhaps, await Dr. Driver when he is* confronted by “a race of 
acholars to whom it is a matter of absolute indifference whether th^ 
are regarded as ^ scientific * or not, and who will analyse and dissect 
the assertions of Wellhausen and Kuenen, and their disciples, as 
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mercilessly as if tfeey liad the misfortune to be critics of the 
orthodox type.” * The great facts and persons of Old Testament 
history will remain, whether “ endorsed by Kuenen” or not; and in ' 
spite of Dr. Driver’s dogmatic assertion that belief in the Mosaic 
authorahip of the Pentateuch cannot be maintained, that belief^ if 
only a reasonable latitude be allowed to the term authorship, will 
undoubtedly continue Jo be maintained, and, what is more, will 
continue to satisfy minds not leas acute than that of Dr. Driver 
himself, though less versed in the niceties of Hebrew scholarship and 
the subtleties of German criticism. 

The grave questions raised by Psalm cx., as well as by passages in 
other books—questions ^hich affect directly the infallibility of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as a teacher—need not here be discussed, as they 
have been fully treated of by more competent authorities. Two- 
remarks, however, may be offered. 

To the unsophisticated intelligence of an ordinary reader, there 
is no evading the alternatives put before us 'by such a passage as St. 
John V. 46, “ Had ye believed Moses ye would have believed Me; 
for he wrote of Me.*’ If the rationalists are to be believed, Moses- 
never wrote a single line which can be supposed, even remotely or 
allusively, to have predicted or prefigured Christ. Of three things, 
therefore, one: either the words quoted are, as all Christians have 
hitherto believed them to be, literally and absolutely true; or our 
Lord never uttered those words, though St. John has recorded them 
as His ; or He is not an infallible teacher. 

vSecondly, the attempts which have been made by men whose 
devotion to the Catholic faith is unquestionable to reconcile that faith 
with the demands of rationalistic criticism are such as would, if the 
subject were not so grave a one, provoke only a smile of incredulity. 
Thus Mr. Gore, in ** Lux Mundi,” fiills back on the theory of ‘‘ unoon- 
sciousness ” in the writers who perverted the ancient laws or histories. 
The germ, he says, of the Mosaic enactments contained in the few 
fragments which Dr. Driver, or even Wellhausen, would allow to be 
the work of Moses, was gradually developed; “ the whole result 
being constantly attributed, irrdbahly uncomdously and certainly not 
from any intentwn to deceive, to the original founder.” Again, “ What 
we are asked to adniit is not cmscwusper version, hut uncomeious ideal-' 
isiny of Jiidory^ the reading back into past records of ritual develop-^ 
ment which was really later. Now inspiration excludes conscious 
deception or pious fraud, but it appears to be quite consistent with 
this sort of idealising; always supposing that the result read back 
into the earlier history does represent the real purpose of God, and 
only anticipates its realisation.” These sentences set us wondering. 
Would a writer (we ask ’ourselves) who should read back ” into the 
Missal 8r the Breviary the first Post-communion prayer of the 
• Her, J. I. Lias in Churchman, April 1892. 
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Anglican Office,* or the Prayer for all sorts and conditions of men,” 
find that unconscioas idealising ” was the term employed to charac¬ 
terise the “ literary form ” which he had adopted ? The sentence 
above quoted comes (in the second edition of “ Lux Mundi ”) at the 
bottom of a page. We turn the leaf to seek an explanation of the 
distinction between “ unconscious idealising ” and “ pious fraud;” but 
we seek in vain. 

The fact is, that this theory of unconsciousness is one which, to 
adopt the Times reviewer’s phrase on the traditional view of the Old 
Testament, “ will not bear a moment's serious examination.” The 
idea of the “ Deuteronomist ” unconsciously ascribing to Moses long 
discourses which he had himself composed ort of his own head, is to 
an ordinary mind unthinkable; it belongs to a world in which two 
and two do not necessarily make four, and two sides of a triangle are 
not invariably greater than the third. “ Unconsciousness” might be 
pleaded for all the deceptions by which “ false decretals ” and other 
interested frauds have been palmed off on the Christian world. The 
theory has already been sometimes heard of in the sphere of practical 
every-day morality. It has been held to excuse, not only the attri¬ 
bution to another of that which is your own, but the appropriation 
to yourself of that which is another's. But the theory, I believe, 
has not met with much acceptance, in the sphere either of law or of 
ethics. 

A general view of the present position of Old Testament criticism, 
with regard especially to the historical books, leads us to the conclu¬ 
sion that, whatever the Kationalists have succeeded in unsettling, 
they have offered us very little which our own reason can allow us to 
accept in the place of that which they have unsettled. The answer to the 
question, “ How, and by whom, were the books of the Old Testament 
composed ? ” is still, in substance, the traditional one, or there is no 
answer at alL ISIothing that destructive criticism has yet established 
supplies the answer. It may not be necessary that, in all cases, 
there should be any answer. We may accept, speaking generally, 
the traditional view, which in many points is not questioned even by 
Dr. Driver, and be content to remain in ignorance as to date and 
authorship in other cases, where the weight of tradition is overborne 
by the result: of a candid examination of the structure and contents 
of the books themselves. The theory which now holds the most pro¬ 
minent place—that the books were the works of “ redactors ” in very 
late times, “ re-casting ”— i.e,, falsifying—the documents or traditions 
which came into their hands, “ reading into ” the past the ideas or 
usages of the present, and thus producing a record not of what 
actually happened, but of what they thought might have happened or 

* " With Tci^ard to the first prayer after communion, .... I do not think that we 
find the topics lo -which it alludes mentioned in this part of ancient liturgies.”— 
W. Palmer’s “Origines Liturgicaj.” 
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ought to have h^pened^this view haS certainly no more of proba¬ 
bility or plausibility than the view which it seeks to supersede; 
namely, that the documents themselves are of very great aniiquity, 
often contemporary, or nearly contemporary, with the events which 
they describe; but that, in the course of transmission through many 
centuries, they have in parts acquired a fringe or accretion of extwr 
neous and sometimes untrustworthy matter. By the nature of the case 
neither view can, in any real sense of the word, be proved* Each 
removes some difficulties, but leaves others unsolved. But the older 
view does not, and the newer does, require us to sacrifice to its exigen¬ 
cies Wson, common-sense, analogy, and the principles which are 
accepted in every other department of human knowledge, it is 
putting the case very strongly against the rationalists to say with 
Dr. Stanley Leathes : t “We should hardly be wrong in saying that 
it would be more easy to believe that the books of the Old Testament 
came down straight from heaven, than that the condition and cir¬ 
cumstances of their production were such as we are asked to believe 
they were.” It is, no doubt, conceivable that these books originated 
in the way supposed; and, if and when modem critics shall have 
brought forward evidence for this supposition differing both in kind 
and degree from any that has yet been offered, it is possible that their 
view may become the accepted one; with the inevitable result that 
the Old Testament must be permanently degraded from the position 
it has hitherto held in the eyes of Christendom. But on the other 
hand, it is a very serious mis-statement on the part of Dr. Driver to 
say that “ the main conclusions of critics with reference to the 
authorship of the books of the Old Testament rest upon reasonings, 
the cogency of which cannot be denied without denying the ordinary 
principles by which history is judged and evidence estimated.'' On 
the contrary, it is just because these conclusions flagrantly contradict 
those principles that they are Ijalled in question. The conclusions 
may or may not be “ supposed to conflict with the requirements of the 
Christian faith;” many of them do so, if at all, only in a very remote 
and indirect manner. But, whatever the results^ the method is in 
fault. In other subjects, conclusions are supposed to rest on facU, 
which form the basis of the reasoning. In Biblical criticism alone, 
as presented to us by the rationalistic school, no pretence even is 
made of adducing facts, except such as are furnished by the analysis 
of language and phraseology; for the fact of occasional inconsistencies 
or improbabilities in the narratives is admitted on both sides; J the 

* It worth observing how often in works written in the spirit of j>r. Driver’s we 
road that a certain critic has shown that a particular book is of late date, &c. The 
crucial word proved seems to he instinctively avoided. 

t Churehmany Feb. 1893. • , ^ . . . , . , Wi.- i * 

■^With the reservation, however, that those inconsistencies and improhahilities have 
been gro^ly exaggerated by the rationalists. Some instances of this were given in the 
former article. 
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only disagreement is as to the way of accounting for them* Alt 
Merwil facts, all tradition, all testimony, as well as all reason, ana-^ 
logy, and experience, are against the rationalists. Speculations and 
conjectures are, in this subject alone, first assumed as facts, and then 
made the foundation of elaborate theories: and the old difficulty still 
recurs; the world rests on the elephant, and the elephant on tho 
tortoise: but on what does the tortoise rest ? ji; 

I quote the words of one who cannot be charged with having only 
a superficial acquaintance with the subject of which he treats— 
Professor Green of New Jersey, chairman of the Old Testament 
lievision Company in America—on the disintegration of the Penta¬ 
teuch : “There is no evidence of the exista^nce of these documents 
and redactors, and no pretence of any, apart from the critical testa 
which have determined the analysis. All tradition and all historical 
testimony as to the origin of the Pentateuch are against them. The 
burden of proof lies wholly upon the critics. And this proof should 
be clear and convincing in proportion to the gravity and the revolu¬ 
tionary character of the consequences which it is proposed to base- 
upon it.’’ * 

But can the sole class of facts which rationalistic critics can pro¬ 
duce—those which are derived from analysis of language and phraseo¬ 
logy—^be really trusted, in the case of books like those of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, to yield results which can be relied upon as certain ? Let ua 
imagine a parallel case. The Prayer-book of the Church of England 
is known to be a very composite work. In this case we have ample 
materials for forming conclusions which may be trusted as to the- 
origin and date of its various parts. Weliave ancient liturgies, and 
medueval service books; we have the first and lihe second books of 
Edward VI.; the revisions of 1G04 and 1661; changes introduced 
even in our own lifetime. We have, besides, a mass of contemporary « 
and illustrative documents; Acts of Parliament, proceedings of 
Convocations and Conferences, private letters or biographies. A few 
points may still remain obscure ; but a careful writer, with less labour 
than Dr. Driver has bestowed on the Old Testament, may produce 
from the materials at his disposal an account of our Prayer-book 
which may be proved to be historically true in almost every detml. 
But imagine the Prayer-book to stand, as the Old Testament stands, 
bare and naked of everything outside itself which could account for 
its origin, and indicate the different sources from which it has been com¬ 
piled. In such a case is it probable, is it even conceivable, that critics, 
working on “ internal evidence ” alone, analysing, dissecting, comparing 
and contrasting, conjecturing the “ stand-point ” of the authors of 
particular portions, or the “ atmosphere ” by which they are supposed 
to have been surrounded, would come within measurable distance of 

* Moses and His Recent Ciitice,’' quoted in Chwch Quarterly HevieWf Jan. 1892* 
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^hat we know to be tbe actual fasts ? Is it not moirftllj certain that, 
as regards dates, they would often be wrong by many centuries, and, 
as regards* authorship, would be able to imagine nothing better than 
a long series of the ‘‘Great Unknown”? What “critical tact” 
•would enable them to discover that, while the Ten Commandments 
are by far the most ancient portion of Scripture embodied in our 
Liturgy, th% are not* to be found as part of any form of the Com¬ 
munion Office earlier than the reign of Edward YL ? Or that, while 
the Collect for the Second Sunday after Epiphany may be found 
entire in the Sacramentary of Pope Gregory the Great, who died in 
the first decade of the seventh century, that for the Sixth Supday is 
wholly a composition of our own revisers in the second half of the 
seventeenth century ? And is it not certain that any tradition as to 
the origin of the Prayer-book, not obviously absurd and improbable, 
would be universally held sufficient to outweigh all the cobwebs which 
the critics might spin out of their own brains ? 

It may be well to consider some of the consequences which seem 
likely to ensue if the views of the extreme rationalists, not entirely 
adopted by Dr. Driver, on the Old Testament should become generally 
accepted. 

The first and most obvious consequence is that, as far as the Old 
Testament is concerned, we shall have no Bible left, A collection of 
books so untrustworthy, so riddled through and through with spurious¬ 
ness and deception, can no longer be reverenced as “ Holy Scripture.” 
They can no longer be regarded as containing a “ revelation.” “ In¬ 
stead of a religious system revealed by Moses, as a religious system was 
revealed by Christ, we should have a faith like modern Hinduism, 
which has grown during a thousand years through Vedism and 
Brahminism and Buddhism, and various philosophies and poetries.”* 

It has sometimes been said of^this kind of criticism that it makes the 
writings which it dissects more “ interesting.” No doubt that is so, 
if the interest intended be of a strictly technical and professional kind. 
A patient undergoing a critical operation, or a corpse under the hands 
of a skilful dissector, is to the student of surgery a more interesting 
object than a man walking erect in fall health and vigour. But it is 
not in this way that any Christian can regard that which he believes 
■to be the “ Word of God,” through wldch “ holy men of old spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” The operator may have been 
skilful, but the patient has died under the process; and what remains 
but to bury him, with the reverent care which Joseph of Arimathaja 
and the holy women bestowed on the sacred body of their Master, 
but with no more hope than they then entertained of a resurrection ? 
The rationalists invite us .to regard as “ interesting ” the picturesque 
ruin yhich their labours have created, and try to make us see how 

* Principal Cave, in “Review of the Chnrohes,*’ March 1892, 
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macli more beautifal are its broken outlines and (^battered fragments 
than the stately, if irregular, fabric, which they have levelled to the 
ground. SoliUidinem fcbciunt^ pacem af'pdloM, 

' A practical consequence of this discrediting of the Old Testament- 
will be that it will be impossible to employ it, even as a lesson-book,, 
for the instruction of the young. To be perpetually discriminating^ 
between fact and fiction, legend and histoiy; to recollect whether 
we are in P, J, JE, K, Dl, D2, or whick of the innumerable 
permutations and combinations which rationalistic criticism has- 
imagined; how many centuries after they happened (or did not 
happen) the events have been recorded—all this is a task which not 
one teacher in a hundred would attempt, and not one in a thousand 
successfully accomplish. No doubt many lessons, of high moral and 
spiritual value, would still remain ; but, detached from the persdns- 
with whose names the Bible has associated them, they would be of no- 
more authority than the teachings of Sakya Mouni or Confucius— 
indeed, of less, for those teachings can be ascribed to those men with 
tolerable certainty, but to combine the teaching of the Old Testament 
with the names of those whose history criticism forbids us to believe 
in, or whose very existence it denies, would baffle the ingenuity or the 
cruelty of a Mezentius: 

“ Mortua quinetiam jungebat cori>ora vivis, 

Tormenti genus.” 

If the view of the extreme rationalists robs us of an important 
element in Christian education, not less does it paralyse our efforts in 
the vast and ever-growing field of Christian missions. We cannot 
send OUT missionaries to the heathen with the New Testament only in 
their hands ; or, if that were possible, our converts, when able to read 
the Gospels and Epistles for themselves, would naturally ask for some 
account of those older Scriptures which they would there find so 
constantly quoted and referred to. Imagine, then, the position of a 
missionary obliged to tell those whom he had admitted, or was about 
to admit, into the fold of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, that while 
one portion of that Bible which he could not withhold from them was 
true and genuine history, the older and larger portion was only 
fabrication and fable, leading up to or preparing for the later and 
indeed only real revelation simply in the sense (if there is such a 
sense) in which the stories of King Lear or King Arthur may 
be said to prepare the minds of children for authentic history. 
Already the question has been significantly asked by one representing 
the extreme left wing of rationalism, “ Why should we unteach our 
converts Hindoo mythology, only to teach them Hebrew mythology 
instead ? " Why indeed ! 

Another point of view from which this question may be regarded, 
while it does not open up such boundless possibilities of difficmty and 
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confaiEd(m as that jjist adverted to, yeJ seriouslj affects the position of 
the largest body of,Christians in England, How will the Church of 
England stand if its clergy (for the terms of lay communion need not * 
here be considered) should become in any large proportion converts 
to the distinctive views of rationalistic critics with regard to the Old 
Testament ? The latitude' already allowed on the subject of Biblical 
criticism is no doubt very large. Far from having been recently 
extorted from an unwilling Church by the inexorable demands of 
nineteenth century scholarship, it was fully stated a hundred years ago 
by Paley, whose works were long regarded by Anglican Bishops as a 
standard of authority. His words are worth quoting, as indicating 
the amount of liberty ^hich in this matter has long been regarded as 
consistent with Anglican orthodoxy. 

“ Undoubtedly [says Paley] our Saviour assumes the divine origin of the 
Mosaic institution; and, independently of His authority, I conceive it to be 
very difficult to assign any other cause for the commencement or existence 
of that institution; especially for the singular circumstance of the Jews 
adhering to the unity of the Godhead, when every other people slid into 

polytheism. Undoubtedly also oiu* Saviour recognises the i>rophetic 

character of many of their ancient writers. So far, therefore, we are bound 
as Christians to g6. But to make Christianity answerable with its life for the 
circumstantial truth of each separate passage of the Old Testament, the 
genuineness of eveiy book, the infoinnation, fidelity, and judgment of every 
writer in it, is to bring, I will not say great, but unnecessary dilficidties into 
the whole system. These books were tmiversjilly read and received by the 
Jews in our Saviour’s time. He and His Apostles, in common with all other 
Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, used them. Yet, except where Ho 
expressly ascribes a divine authority to particulai’ predictions, 1 do not know 
that we can strictly draw any conclusion from the hooks being so used and 
applied, beyond the proof, which it unquestionably is, of their notoriety 

and reception at that time. I mean, tliat a reference in the New 

Testament to a passage in the Old docs not so fix its authority as to exclude 
all inquiry into its credibility, or into the separate reasons upon wliich that 
credibility is fouijded; and that jt is an unwarrantable as weD as an unsafe 
rule to lay down concerning tlie Jewish history, wdiat was never laid down 
concerning any other, that either every particular of it must be true, or the 
whole false. 

“ I have thought it necessary [he adds] to state this pomt^ exphcitly, 
because a fashion, revived by Voltaii’C, and jrtirsued by the discipl^ of his 
School, seems to have much prevailed <)f late, of attacking Christianity 
through the sides of Judaism. Some objections of this class ai'O founded in 
misconception, some in exaggeration; but all proceed Upon a sufjposition 
which has not been made out by argument; namely, that the attestation, which 
the Author and first teachers of Christianity gave to the divine mission of 
Moses and the prophets, extends to every point and portion of the Jewish 
history ; and so extends as to make Christianity responsible, in its own 
credibility, for the circumstantial truth (I had almost said for the critical 
exactness) of every nairative contained in the Old Testament.” ^ 

The limits wliich Paley'^has here indicated for Old Testament criti* 
cism cannot be said to err on the side of restriction or narrawness j 
« ** Bvidences of Christianity ” part iii. chap. 3; first published in 1794, 
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wd beyond these wide limits it may be concedjsd that Dr. Driver 
iifui not gone in the ** Introduction ”; especially as on snbjeots like 
^ this a writer may fairly claim to be Judged solely by his actual state* 
ments, not by inferences, however natural and obvious, which may 
be drawn from those statements. 

But behind Dr. Driver, and looking, as it were, over his shoulder, 
are seen others whose advanced rationalism makes their position 
within the borders of the Church of England more than questionable. 
Dr Cheyne, a theological Professor at Oxford, and Canon of Rochester 
Cathedral, has long claimed the right to hold and to teach that almost 
the whole of the Old Testament narrative is purely fabulous and 
legendary; no place being left for the historical basis which Dr. 
Driver allows even for such a story as that of Jonah,* any more than 
for Paley’s “ ascription of divine authority to particular predictiori.” 
Archdeacon Wilson, of Manchester, taking a long step in the same 
direction, and regarding the unveracity of the Old Testament as a 
foregone conclusion, startled the Church Congress at Rhyl (1891) by 
informing the audience that the Four Gospels consist of “a halo of 
legend round a nucleus of fact.” The outspoken and uncompromising 
rationalism of such writers, still within the pale of the Church of 
England, as Dr. Abbott arid Canon Fremantle, is too well known to 
require further reference. 

One case may suffice as an illustration. Dr. Cheyne, in a sermon 
on Elijah, has thus indicated his view of the narratives of the Old 
Testament: ‘‘ The story-tellers of Israel—at least those whose works 
have been preserved in the sacred canon—arranged and ornamented the 
wild growths of popular tradition in such a way as to promote sound 

morality and religion.This is why [their works] are so true 

to nature, that persons who are devoid of a sense for literature often 
suppose them to be true to fact. True to fact! Who goes to the 
artist for hard, dry facts?” On the feeding of Elijah by the ravens 
he remarks: “ Few thinking men will admit that it expresses a fact.” f 
His relation to the rationalistic critics of the Continent is thus stated: 
“ In 1870-1871 I passed into the school of Graf and Kuenen.” t To 
illustrate the position of a disciple of the school of Kuenen, I give, on 
the authority of Dr. F. E. Konig, of Leipzig, § some words of Kuenen 
himself : “ Judaism and Christianity certainly belong to the category 
of the greatest religious systems, but there is in reality between them 

and all other systems no specific difference.Judaism and 

Christianity, according to the belief of their respective followers, 

* “ No doubt the outlines of the narrative are historical, and Jonah’s preachiof^ was 
actual^ successful at Nineveh,” &:c., p. .303. 

t “ The Hallowing of Criticism,” p. 30. 

Introduction to Bampton Lectures, p. xvi. 

§ “ The Religious History of Israel.” Translated by A. J. Campbell. 188(). Another 
writer named Daumer is quoted as saying that “ I’he worship of Moloch was the' faith 
of Abraham, Moses, Samuel, and David.*' ** 
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must no doubt radically differ from other faiths. But, in asserting 
that these systems have their origin in divine revelation, we mu^ 
remember* that the followers of Zarathusta, Sakja Muni, and Moham* 
med hold the same belief as to the beginning of their religious systems/* 
It can hardly be matter of surprise that to those who advocate 
suck views the challenge should frequently be made to quit a position 
no longer morally defensible, and to follow the example of Mr. 
Voysey, Mr. Sbopford Brooke, aiid others, by resigning their prefer¬ 
ment or place in a Church whose very existence is bound up with all 
that they doubt or deny. It is not likely that this challenge will 
produce any results; first, because the persons so challenged will 
probably entrench the*mselves behind the earthworks of Privy Council 
judgments—a mode of defence, however, which cannot be trusted 
not to betray those who rely on it too confidently ; and secondly, 
because it is imposeible to get behind the mind of another man, 
and understand the processes by which he can reconcile his conscience 
to that which to oueself may seem simply dishonest. It may be 
urged that, even if such a challenge should produce any results, it is 
a dangerous policy to alienate from the Church of England some 
of her clergy whose learning or talent, even if it does not recall the 
saying of a past age, CUrus Aiiffluanus, stupor mundi” is at least 
such as to command respectful acknowledgment. Those who urge 
this objection forget or ignore the fact that a national church 
ultimately rests not on learning or talent, but on belief. A definite 
dogmatic basis, with the Incarnation for its centre, is of the essence of 
the Church. Without that, it becomes a “fortuitous combination of 
atoms,” which no decorated Deism, such as is now offered us as a 
substitute for the Catholic faith, has power to bind together into a 
living religious system. Better a Church with ten clergy who receive 
ex animo both the lex orondi wnd the lex credendi which the Book of 
Common Prayer imposes or assumes, no less in its own texture and 
substance tlian in the Articles which form the appendage or codicil to 
it, than a Church with ten thousand clergy who regard the Christian 
religion as only one, though a high one, among the many faiths 
which have at different times received the adhesion of mankind, 
destined itself to pass away and be absorbed in some “religion 
of the future,*’ from which all dogma shall have vanished, or in which 
contradictory dogmas shall be regarded as equally credible or in¬ 
credible. No member either of the Anglo-Catholic or Evangelical 
sections of the Church of England would hesitate to say that a 
Church framed on the lines which would satisfy these extremists 
would be a Church which it would not be worth while holding 
up one’s little linger to rtive, so completely would it fail to eatisf/, 
lacking all doctrinal kernel and centre, the idea of a living 
branch of the Church of Dod. To purchase the adhesion of any 
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set of men, however distingnished and brilliant/by sacrificing the 
great doctrinal basis of the Church, would be a price which we could 
not afibrd to pay. It would be, in a scarcely less degree than a 
similar sacrifice for the sake of retaining establishment or endowment, 
propter vitam vivendi perdm^e causas. 

That the position now taken up by the extreme latitudinarian 
party among the clergy of the Church of Idlngland has reached 
the furthest point of tension, and must produce sooner or later a 
distinct line of cleavage " among our ranks, it seems hardly possible 
to doubt. Meanwhile, those whose minds have been disturbed by 
the claims of ** scientific criticism,” and the conclusions to which, 
though not in their extreme form, Dr. Driver has given the weight of 
his name and authority, may be reassured when they know the 
undoubted fact that the positions which the rationalistic critics have 
actually proved ami estaUishcd are extremely few, and do not materially 
affect the view which English Christians have hitherto taken of Holy 
Scripture. When we are told by so competent an authority as 
professor Kirkpatrick that “for a long time it was supposed 
that the ‘ primary document,’ or * priestly code,’ to which belongs 
the ceremonial legislation, was the oldest document, and Deuter¬ 
onomy the latest; but the theory which is now most in favour 
regards the ‘prophetic narrative,’ with its simple legislation, as 
the oldest, Deuteronomy as an intermediate stage, and the ‘ priestly 
code ’ as a later codification of the developed ceremonial law ; 
we may well ask what confidence we can be expected to feel in a 
system of interpretation which, scarcely yet fifty years old, has 
already gone through such serious modifications; or why we should 
be expected to regard as final, conclusions which their own advo¬ 
cates admit to be still in a state of change and fluxion. A closer 
acquaintance with works written on the rationalistic side confirms 
these doubts. Any English reader who carefully examines such a 
book as the “ Introduction,” or still more such a book as Dr. Cheyne’s 
“ Bampton Lectures,” and “ verifies his quotations,” letting in at the 
same time on to the snbiect a little of the common sense which he 
would employ on any other subject, will soon discover for himself how 
slight and unsubstantial are the foundations on which much of the 
solid-seeming fabric of the “ Higher Criticism ” really rests; how 
forced and unreal a view it obliges us to take of many of the books 
of the Old Testament; how often assertion, repeated and emphasised, 
is made to do duty for argument; how many lacuncR have to be filled 
up by conjectures in no degree more probable than those which have 
sometimes been offered on the conservative' or traditional side; how 
often a difficulty is invented, ^o^ an expldtoation of a real difficulty 
rejected simply because it is an explanation, and its acceptance involves 
* “ Divine Library of the Old Testament,” p. 4C. 
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the loss of an item*in the rationalistic indictment; how impossible it 
is satisfectorily to fit together the pieces of the ingenious puzzle which 
the critics; in their theories of different documents, have invented, and 
which rivals in its intricate complications the mysteries of the Rules 
called the Pie ”; on what insufficient grounds they have reduced to 
incoherent fragments writings which have at least long been held in 
esteem and veneratioft, even independently of that ‘‘ inspiration,” that 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, which some rationalistic critics them¬ 
selves admit, in a vague and general sense, for the Old Testament as 
a whole, while they practically deny it in detail to all its particular 
parts. On those points in which the English reader must trust to the 
judgment of others, h^ need not be afraid to set against the authority 
of the Oxford Professors, Dr. Driver and Dr. Cheyne, the names of 
Dr. Stanley Leathes, Principal Cave, and Professor Robertson* at 
home, or Professor Green in America. Finally, with regard to the 
school of criticism now most prominent among Continental scholars, it 
is no insular prejudice, but a long experience of their arbitrary and 
unsound principles, which leads us to apply to them the words in 
which Dr. Driver has described the characteristics of some Jewish 
Biblical interpreters: ‘Mewish scholars are often exceedingly clever 
and learned; but they are somewhat apt to see things in a false per¬ 
spective, and to build, upon superficial and accidental appearances, 
extravagant and far-reaching hypotheses.”^ 

A. Colchester. 


* Of Glasgow: “ The Early Religion of Israel.’' 
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P erhaps one of the more striking phenomena presented to tho 
notice of the Englishman newly arrived in India is a certain 
motley section of human beings which he finds it diflScult to 
characterise. The members of the section do not form one of the 
many races rightfully belonging to the land; for they hold their heads 
high in the presence of Hindu or Bengali, styling him ‘‘native” in 
tones of unusual patronage. They assuredly are not British-born; 
for, though some be in countenance as white as the observant new¬ 
comer himself, others of the same ilk range through every variety of 
shade from cream to coffee. Nevertheless, the majority of them speak 
the English tongue, and are known by surnames identical with those 
borne by scions of our loftiest houses at home—Villiers, Howard,. 
Douglas, de Montmorency, and the rest,^ being each fully represented. 
Moreover, their religion, invariably the Christian faith, is another even 
stronger link. Indeed, as one looks upon this people, they seem 
dwelling as it were in a land of Goshen which* they despise, yet to 
which they cling; which has bred them as aliens from the womb, haa 
enslaved them, but owns them hot, affording them no sustenance. In 
the politest parlance, and by themselves, the strange race are denomi¬ 
nated Europeam ; officially they are termed Ead Indians ; in general 
they are spoken of as Eurasians ; while the genus Snob, unhappily 
now BO plenteous in India, delight to apply such names as “half- 
caste,” and even “darky,’* to folk at least superiSr to themselves* 
Furthermore, whereas the genuine whites resident out there belong to 
one of two classes, being officials in Government services or else- 
ra^embers of the mercantile community, tihis nondescript section 
of society usually seems to resort to no settled occupation, but givea 
itself up to a livelihood akin to that of the birds of the air, and mainly 
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dependent upon chance and circumstance for due supply. This, th» 
general case, it must be allowed at the same time, is diversified by 
many notab^B and praiseworthy exceptions. 

To put the matter at once upon a plain footing, the singular folk 
whom I wish to delineate in the present paper are the Creoles of 
Hindustan—the descendants, sometimes immediate, sometimes more* 
or less remote, of conjugal unions entered into betwixt Europeans 
and natives of India. In such cases, here in India, as in other landa 
invaded by European settlers, the ratio of white to dark blood exists 
in a proportion variable in the individual to every possible extent. 
You have men and women whose faces, hardly, if at all, betray the 
least suspicion of Oriental taint. They are whiter to look upon than 
are most English j)ersons after a single year’s sojourn in the tropics. 
However, the black hair and dark languid eyes arts rarely wanting in 
the fairest specimens, while experts and pseudo-experts in discrimina¬ 
tion will always tell you that they can detect Eurasian origin without, 
fail by means of the shape and colouring of the fingers and the 
finger-nails. Certain it is that fair hair, and e foHiori that of the 
red and auburn tints, may be taken as presumptive evidence that Indian 
blood is absent from the owner’s veins. Such as are the least pro¬ 
nounced examples of hybridism may be possibly seven parts English 
and only one part native—that is, the great-grandmother may have 
been a pure Hii>du, her husband an Englishman, and all .the intervening 
steps in the descent to the present issue English, or at least unpro¬ 
nounced Eurasians. On tlie other hand, it has to be remembered 
that colour affords hardly any sure guide to the admixture of the 
darker race in a particular person. Eurasian parents, both of Hindu- 
like complexion, frequently produce offspring bearing skins irreproach¬ 
able in hue. Again, the children of the same parents differ in colour 
to a degree hardly to be credited—the duskiest lassie may be blest 
with a sister endowed with the whitest of faces; and, again, a 
worthy couple who, proud in their fair exteriors, were congratulating 
themselves on having ail but delivered themselves of their unpleasant 
ancestry, may be startled by the sudden evolution of an infant of sable 
visage, with the stpry of the past writ large upon him. 

So far, however, my remarks concern what may be characterised as 
the 6liU of the Eurasian community. The bulk of this people are 
hopelessly painted with their origin in every shade belonging to 
the East. ♦But it is wnth no intention of casting contempt upon a 
mere shade of colon# in any human face that I refer to the fact as a 
melancholy circumstance. It is because the poor creatures are never 
allowed to forget their colour that it is to be regarded as a stigma and 
a stain. Not only socially, but also politically and by Government^ 
action, have they to pay the penalty of their mixed birth. As 
undoubted Europei^ns, or as undoubted Hindus, their race and 



lebognition in the Yaripna walks of life which custom and natural 

al^lties pf^ Their colour and antecedents diisquadify^^ 

for employment as Europeans; their religion and social system 
debar them from participation in native industries. Despised by both 
races, their condition is thus often most pitiable. But I must not yet 
trench upon this part of the subject, as it will form the main burden 
of the present art-icle when the way has been sufficiently prepared for 
dealing in detail with a question which our countiymen in India are 
beginning to find as important as it is difficuk to be solved. 

The origin whence the Eurasian community has sprung, and the 
present sources of the additions to the stock which are constantly 
accruing in almost alarming proportions, are matters worthy of some 
analysis. As to the beginnings of this mixed race, no romantic 
curtain wraps those from view. As a matter of course, from the 
earliest days of European adventure on the Indian coast, temporary 
illicit unions with native women served to bring into these regions the 
usual half-breed offspring. Taking the Portuguese as the first 
settlers in Bengal, as elsewhere, we may look upon that nation as the 
founders of the Eurasian community. Nevertheless, as a rule, the 
children thus bom seem to have been at first re-absorbed into the 
native races, and their European parentage immediately lost or for¬ 
gotten. At least in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
especially in Bengal, this merging of Indo-Portugiiese issue into the 
general throng of Bengalis, with adoption of the native religion, was 
fairly general. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, however, 
in a few special cases discrimination of race in such offspring began 
to arise. Pride of European birth crept in, though not to the same 
extent as in Ceylon, where the half-Dutch half Sinhalese issue rapidly 
developed into a separate and most respectable society, represented to 
the present day by the prosperous burghers that island. At this 
period, then, and later in the opening years of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the children resulting from the alliances of Portuguese traders 
with native women began to shrink from re-amalgamation with the 
maternal race, and to draft themselves into separate clans, with 
European patronymics, and professing the religion of their fathers. 
Thence, it appears, arose those families bearing Portuguese names, 
which have increased and multiplied within themselves, and which 
mow form so strong an element in the Eurasian populations of Cal¬ 
cutta and Madras. Thus the commonest surnames of the community 
in those cities are Da Costa, D’Cruz, De Silva, De Solmanhac, De 
Sanges, &c. Although the bearers of these names may be reckoned 
as of the oldest mixed families in India, yet their Portuguese blood, 



com- ' 

pfejOG® BJiDJe related Iso the Hindu race tkaii is actually the . 

vStill, t6>!noorporations of native blood are doubtless con- • 
tixtually being admitted mtQ>^^^ as the lower-class East 

Bidians, #ho generally possess Portuguese patronymics, frequently 
intermarry with Hindus of both sexes. 

Those members oftlfe Eurasian community who rejoice in English 
surnames and who form the better and most energetic class, number- 
ing, indeed, in their ranks many men of talent and good position, 
may be said to claim a lineage of more recent origin. Their bifur¬ 
cation from the parent stems is likewise not enshrouded in obscurity. 
Towards the latter half df the eighteenth century and during the* first 
three decades of the current century, not only did the British factors 
and merchants enter into alliances, temporary or otherwise, with 
Hindu women, but similar laxities were considered allowable to 
military and civil officers of the highest position. The civilian in 
Government employ, with amazing effrontery, would even set up his 
harem, almost on the pattern of the Muhammedan gentry of the 
same locality. Some of the older Calcutta mansions, once occupied by 
men of authority and rank, who are not unknown tc the history of 
early English rule in India, are still found to contain strange series 
of apartments in high-walled courtyards, the purpose of which is 
reasonably believed to have been for the accommodation of a seraglio. 
The maintenance of native mistresses by English judges, generals, 
and political officials was certainly made no secret of by the func¬ 
tionaries themselves in the early years of the present century. 
One has only to turn to the register of baptisms belonging to 
St. John’s Church, Calcutta, to note how complacently the names of 
legitimate and illegitimate offspring of well-known personages were 
recorded side by side and duly, acknowledged. Thus one may read 
the entry of the baptism of a certain world-famed novelist now de¬ 
ceased, and only three months earlier in date occurs another entry of an 
illegitimate daughter brought for baptism by the same father, and regis¬ 
tered with the same surname. So public were such matters and so 
little of shame attached to them, that a richly endowed school was 
established in • Calcutta for the express purpose of educating the 
illegitimate children of British military officers, whose contributions 
for the maintenance of their respective offspring were regularly de¬ 
ducted from their monthly pay by the East India Company, and trans¬ 
mitted, officially and openly, to the institution. In more recent days 
the children of lawful unions were also sent to the same school, which 

* “ It is a curious fact,” writes ^yallace, in his ” Malay Archipelago,” “ that everywhere 
in the Bast,where the Portuguese have mixed with the native races, they have become 
darker in colour than either of the parent stocks. The reverse is the case in jSoutl> 
America where the mixture of the Portuguese or the Brazilian with the Indian pro¬ 
duces the Mamduco, who is not unfrequently lighter than either parent, and always 
lighter than the Indian.” 
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^entually developed into a Highly respectable eltablishtnent. It is, 
however, a characteristic sign of the improved tone of English society 
in India, as well as of the change of public opinion «as to what will 
be tolerated in the morals of the sSrvants of the Crown, that the 
institution in question will presently be closed for lack of the inmates 
for whose benefit it was founded. But under this head it must not 
be forgotten that many of these alliances of public functionaries with 
Hindu consorts were perfectly regular and sanctioned by formal 
marriage. Their issue, legitimate in birth, nevertheless, through 
rapid reverse of fortune perhaps, or maybe out of respect to the views 
of orthodox relatives at home, were frequently settled in the land of 
their origin when the official progenitor sailed for England., 

Large numbers of English-named members of this community 
must, however, trace their extraction to sources generally deemed 
more decidedly ignoble. Soldiers, sailors, and all sorts and conditions 
of men have left their representatives, whose descendants are now a 
burden and care to the present generation. And reference to that 
sort of origination leads us at once to the remaining observations 
proper to this part of my subject. I have spoken of the accretions 
being continually made to the race under consideration now and in 
the more recent times. Omitting, of course, the natural general 
increase of Eurasian families within their own community—and 
Eurasian parents are more than usually prolific in the production of 
the olive branch—modern accessions from outside are chiefly to be 
accredited to the lowest rank and file of the class. Private soldiers 
frequently contract lawful unions with native females or with women 
but one or two removes from a native pure and simple. But, in 
present years, it must be confessed that the more numerous additions 
to these unfortunates hail from Assam and the hills ; and derive their 
birth from the immoral connections of,.a class of Englishmen of gene¬ 
rally good antecedents and manly occupation from whom one might 
have ventured to hope better things. The isolated and untrammelled 
position of these, whom there is no need to particularise further, 
conduces doubtless in many instances to illicit relationships with 
female employes; and that, if it affords any excuse for immorality, is 
the only extenuation to be beard. At any rate, the managers of the 
large educational establishments in Calcutta devoted to the training 
of Eurasian and European children, know full well from whom are 
received the bulk of the numerous “ unencumbered “ youngsters com¬ 
mitted, or at least offered, to their charge. As to the surnames of 
the base-born thus drifted to the capital, they are of course usually 
spurious. I recollect myself one instance where two lads were trans¬ 
mitted to a Calcutta school ticketed for their patronymic with the 
name of a famous Tibetan goddess! These were a consignment 
from a member of the English fraternity who frequent the slopes 
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of the Hiinala]raB, ^ and to which b6dy reference has just been 
made. 

It is difficult to encounter frankly the issues and approaches of • 
fiuch a subject’as that of the^present article without wounding, in a 
measure, I fear, the susceptibilities of many worthy people, both in 
-and out of India, who are conscious of a pedigree which might in 
some sort include them within the tenor of my remarks. So here let 
it be plainly understoofthat to attach ignominy in the vaguest degree, 
with respect either to their origin or to their present state, to the 
Eurasian race as a whole, is very far from the writer’s purpose. He 
is proud to know intimately, and to honour highly, a goodly number 
of Eurasian gentlemen, who, by their undoubted talents and integrity, 
have won for themselves positions of great responsibility, which 
they hold with much benefit to the Governments that have been 
wise enough to recognise their merits and advance them. However, 
they, too, would be fain to admit that they have reached the point they 
have only after severe struggles against prejudices and disadvantages 
gratuitously erected merely because of their colour or their birth. 
Still, as regards these, the more sterling and more fortunate members 
of the community, there is hardly substantial ground for grievance. 
On the whole, moreover, they are not unfairly treated, even from a 
social standpoint, in the spheres where their accomplishments seek 
for recognition and a means of living. Setting apart the com¬ 
parative few who have thus acquired place and position, it must be 
confessed that the capabilities of the average middle-class Eurasian 
do not rise above mediocrity or to the same level as those of the 
educated Bengali or Hindu. Still, many openings exist for the 
Eurasian of fair education and perseverance, though in the latter 
quality he is often piteously lacking. The establishing of the 
Thomason Engineering College at Rurki affords to the Indian-born 
opportunities of entering Goverhment service as civil engineers, on a 
par with Cooper’s Hill men and with the surety of high-class employ¬ 
ment. Elsewhere many are trained for the telegi'aph departments. 
Others, through interest,” enter the Customs service. A very popular 
and well-remunerated career is offered in the subordinate medical ser¬ 
vice, which furnishes Eurasian youths as apothecaries to the military 
hospitals of India and Burmah. Then, great numbers are accepted 
in the various departments connected with the Indian railways. The 
Post Office, very unfairly, has been lately closed to them. In mer¬ 
cantile houses and the larger shops, however, assistants and clerks of 
mixed birth appear very seldom to fi.nd employment. Tradesmen with 
European “ constituents ”—as those worthies in India elegantly style 
their customers—seem to * attach some importance to the general 
rule which in the great cities excludes ail save pure Europeans from * 
the seeing of customers and selling of shop-wares. In mercantile 
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places of business in Calcutta the higher clerks^are Englishmen and 
Scots, brought direct from home ; while the subordinate positions are 
filled, not by Eurasians, but by Bengali babus, who form^such admir^ 
able ^d trustworthy routinists. Often the head cldrk in a British 
merchant's office is a Bengali, and his principal would indeed smile 
grimly if he were advised to supplant his right-hand man, with his 
perfect penmanship and shrewd insight into the whole business of his 
master, by a slippery Eurasian. There is the prejudice, you see, 
against the latter; and, it is to be feared, a prejudice not altogether 
unreasonably founded. 

Socially, nevertheless, there is less of the taboo put upon the richer 
and more polished members of this community than one might have 
imagined likely. Little of that mean and spiteful pride which pre¬ 
vails in the fashionable walks of society in America in such matters 
is to be met with among Anglo-Indians. Many a well-educated lady 
with a splash of the purple in her blood is to be seen in the draw¬ 
ing-rooms of the inner circles of a I^residency city. Some even of 
our gallant officers and civilians, who are suspected on the best of 
grounds to boast in their lineage an ancestress who smoked the 
“ hubble-bubble ” and twirled the curry-stone, are yet received in the 
politest society, and no allusion meets their sensitive ears that anght 
is suspected. Their social acquaintances will at times, indeed, when 
the others are absent from the board, inform you with a shrug that 
so-and-so is really “ half a native —at least “ four annas in the rupee.” 
Thereupon you, who had never dreiimt it, express first doubt and then 
surprise, but mentally, I fear, you mark that man indelibly with the 
unpopular brand. 

But, in truth, the high partitions which in former days grooved 
English society in India with barriers hard to pass or re-pass are fast 
being levelled. Forty years ago in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, and 
in many other churches where respectability was worshipped, the 
English portion of the congregation always sat on one side of the 
nave, and the Eurasian members were rigidly kept to the other side* 
Now, of course, such rules would hardly be thought of. Mention of 
this, however, reminds one of a certain story told of Bishop Daniel 
Wilson. Preaching in the Cathedral on one occasion, with his accus¬ 
tomed frankness and incisive point, he proceeded to denounce the 
feeble religion of the European world in Calcutta. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, he seems to have observed the languid indifference of his English 
listeners, perfectly unmoved by his chidings. Thereupon waxing 
wrathfully warmer, he shook—it is related—his left arm passionately 
over the aristocratic side : Ah! there ye sit, ye sinners,” he cried; 
“ and extending the other arm above his sabler yet more 

attentive hearers to the right, “and tAere sit the fruits of your 
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Th© gexLcroil sta*t 0 ^ of these not altogether uninteresting sojourners 
in onr Indian Empire will perhaps by now have been made compre¬ 
hensible to uninitiated readers, and the arei).a may thus be said to have • 
been arranged for the introduction of the second division of thp sub¬ 
ject of this illumination, which has, after all, been the main purpose 
kept in view in attempting these delineations. 

A burning question is at present disturbing the social philosophers 
and economic philanthropists of India. It takes a somewhat urgent 
form—this : What is to be done with the now overwhelming horde of 
low-class degraded Eurasians who fester in the great cities of the 
Indian presidencies ? Sunk in the deepest poverty, incapable of help¬ 
ing themselves, hopelessly unstable, of a sore and creeping spirit— 
the question re-echoes Sack upon the propound era of it: ‘‘What u 
to be done with them ? ” In cities such as Bombay and Calcutta, 
with vast ramifying native quarters and limitless suburbs, where each 
trade has quite an army of its own native workers, the mere state¬ 
ment of the numbers of the unemployed of this class might sound 
miserably insignificant beside the swarming masses amid whom they 
dwell. In Calcutta, out of 35,000 resident Europeans and Eurasians— 
the native population numbering 700,000—there are estimated to exist 
some 70U0 of these outcasts—the “Outcast Cousins” who have given 
title to these j'emarks—who are absolutely without any occupation, 
and who depend for subsistence veritably upon what they can beg, 
borrow, or steal. In a city harbouring so huge and multifarious a 
collection of human beings, a few thousands of the “ submerged,” 
such as these, would in general appear (lardly worth burdening the 
consciences of the European public of an Oriental metropolis. But 
the sting lies in this—they are not strangers and foreigners like the 
multitudes around ; they are relatives of us Englishmen, with much 
of our blood running in their veins—in Bishop Wilson’s plain language, 

“ the fruits of our sins; and Jet here are they, children of our own 
faith, living, sinning, rotting, dying—despised of all men—as the 
very sediment of a city of pagan Asiatics, thousands of w^hom are 
themselves the lowest dregs of human bestiality and heathendom. 
Stained with the vitality of the dark races amid whom they have been 
born, and amid whom they are doomed to die, they cry up to us, 
pure of blood and strong in our British manliness, strength, and 
earnestness of purpose ; and we, as we ride in our curricles past them, 
turn and look upon them. And what see we ? Tramping through the 
heavy dust of an Indian roadway, amid the throng of busy docile-facbd 
Orientals pressing eagerly onwards, step lean and wistful-eyed pieces 
of humanity clad in scarecrow European garments, with countenances 
and features'curioualy familiar to us. They try to catch our eye, as 
who should ^y, We are different from these tibat jostle at our side, * 
and belong indeed to you, sir, though we live with these, despite our 
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brown and yellow iaces. And then, brown and yellow tboogh tbe 
faces be, we note features and expressions, weird caricatures of those 
which we have left behind in the far-off land we call Home. Thus 
it pajns us in our better mood to see them there ; and, though their 
•destitution is no worse than that of many thousands in our native 
land, it becomes pathetic and a care to ns. 

The question is, indeed : What shall we do with them, what shall be 
done for them ? Moreover, the more closely you grow acquainted 
with the personal character and habits of individuals of the lower 
•class, such as make up the 7000 in Calcutta, the less practicable does 
nearly every scheme of Tegeneration or reformation appear to you. 

“We may divide the lower and always impecunious classes of Eurasians 
into perhaps two great families. The first, and decidedly more respect¬ 
able of the two, is of a restless and roving disposition. Members of this 
. family are constantly on the move throughout those parts of India 
where English stations have been plentifully planted. They are the 
Arabs of the community, and along certain well-defined routes, between 
•Calcutta on the east and Bombay and Karachi on the west, they are 
continually progressing, with pretexts for their journeys more or less 
valid. But it must not be supposed that these worthies itinerate on foot, 
like tramps in England, from station to station. No, forsooth. Tramp- 
dom in India has not yet descended to so humble a level as at home; 
and our friends of this class prefer to ride. Moreover, they have 
succeeded in convincing their more fortunate cousins from Europe 
that to ride is their due, and furthermore, that to expect them to 
•do so at their own expense would be a shamelessly inhospitable sug¬ 
gestion. True it is, however, their pockets are always too miserably 
empty to bear the least outlay which they can get others to make for 
them. Thus are they forwarded from place to place, from one side of 
India to the other, “ Move on ” is the iterated request. Nobody in 
any respectable station up-country would conceive it at all a reason¬ 
able idea that they should ever pause aitywhere in the transit. They 
come round and beg, you know, and wound the susceptibilities of the 
-gfty* fbe gallant, and the fair, who can only exist when life is one 
round of excitement and pleasure, into which nothing squalid 
protrudes. Accordingly, it seems to be the imperative duty of the 
ohaplain to send them on with all despatch to the nearest place of 
importance, or anywhere east or west he please, as soon as the 
uncanny creatures appear in his verandah. To this end, in many 
stations there has been established what is commonly known as “ the 
Loafers’ Fund,” generally fed almost exclusively from Church ofier- 
tories, wherefrom the railway charges and a few meals can be supplied 
to these undesirable visitors. It is a frequent custom with the 
chaplain to have some understanding with the railway station- 
master to honour his written orders to this effect“ Please give 
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^^ M— a > third>clas8 ticket to-and refreshments to 

the amount of twelve annas.’* This practice obviates the neces¬ 
sity of entrusting doubtful characters with money which might be 
spent in many another way than that desired, which is to get rid of 
the intruder as swiftly as may be. Nevertheless, so far as my own 
experience goes, even when cash is bestowed on the loafer, itis nsnally 
expended on the railway ticket. In two or three cases I have known 
sums thus given to have been squandered in drink ; but in those 
instances the recipients were not East Indians, but thoroughbred 
Britishers, who had been employed in legitimate work at one time, 
and had degenerated into roving beggars. The genuine Eurasian is 
not often a tippler. however, he will lay out money 

obtained for railway fare on food or in paying some debt, and in a 
few days he may reaifii^r, and, with the coolest demeanour, crave 
further assistance. Aganijtin the larger towns, if the precaution has 
been taken of bestowing only an order for a ticket, he will perhaps 
sell the order to a native or to some brother loafer. Miserably 
poor and miserably improvident as these wanderers always are, it is, 
indeed, an unsolved problem how they manage to obtain the bare 
necessaries of life. Railway guards, w'ho are usually themselves of 
kindred race, are said to befriend them frequently by gifts of victuals, 
and sometimes by allowing #bem a place in the brake beyond the 
distances for which they have been booked. Certain of thci fraternity, 
however, will very often enter the house of a timorous native, and, 
by means of threats or persuasion, quarter themselves in his dwelling 
for periods of a week or ten days, exacting food as well as lodging 
from the unwilling host. This, I am assured, is quite a regular prac¬ 
tice with the more robust and least-coloured loafers. 

Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that not only are the 
greater number of these waifs ostensibly in quest of work, but that 
a fair proportion also are perfectly willing to undertake employment 
whenever they cam find vacancies which do not require too laborious 
physical exertion. The sincerity of the desire for occupation may 
often be relied on when the candidate is accompanied on his rounds 
by wife and family. However, the Ishmaelite instinct is rarely 
repressed for a longer period than three or four months ; whilst illness 
or reduction of pay affords ready excuse for throwing up some railway 
appointment which you had sought for your prot^g4 &t the cost of much 
humiliation on your own part, and which had been bestowed with a 
grumbling forecast of how it would be ” on the part of the grantor 
of the office. One of these men, who was possessed of some technical 
knowledge, succeeded in gaining, through the intercession of the 
writer of these pages, a lo^motive fireman’s post worth eighty rupees^ 
a month, with the prospect of a rapid rise in pay ; yet in three 
montlJs’ time he was again on the tramp, tired of the monotony of 
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occupation! Still there are many who really would work» if work 
COUiid be had. 

# A sample of character such as appertains to these qur outcast 
relatives is offered to the study of the Government chaplain in Ipdia 
most days of his life. Not only when loeated in the great cities, but 
when stationed in remote cantonments up country, the padre holds a 
continuous reception of East Indian visitors.^ When you come in 
from a round of official calls, or from the never-ceasing duty at the 
cemetery with the shots o’er the last-dead soldier still sounding in 
your ears, of a surety there awaits you in the verandah the well- 
known form, lithe and lean, and carefully buttoned up. As he lurks 
amid the lime-washed pillars, most respectfully^ does he salute you by 
lifting his enormous sun-hat. You stalk by, rapidly making for the 
inner regions, apparently absorbed in thoughtful calculation. And 
then inevitably appears your native servant tendering most gently to 
your notice a dirty slip of paper, and gloomily you read thereon in 
rounded pencil-hand the name of the hat-wearer, “ Constantine 
Burrowa” You step forth to your visitor, who receives you in the 
verandah deprecatingly, yet with a mixture of friendly assurance. 
He produces from his inner pocket a bundle of letters, which he 
softly begs to expound to you. Thence it generally appears that your 
visitor has been fortunate enough to^ have a chance of obtaining 
certain, employment on a certain railway somewhere on the borders 
of Biluchistan, about 1160 miles distant from where you and he now 
stand conversing. However, the main perplexity is that he has no 
pecuniary means for reaching the scene of tlie proposed lucrative 
appointment. He ventures to suggest that you of your well-known 
kindness might possibly supply him with the price of his railway- 
ticket, say, half the way thither. But is he sure of gaining the 
post if he gets there ? Well, he heard there were two or thi’ee 
vacancies at the place a month ago. ‘Poor fellow! But then, you 
ask, why did he throw up his last situation, mentioned in one of the 
grime-washed letters? “ I was sick, so 1 tookjeave; and then they 
filled up the post.” “ Have you any family ? ” Oh yes ! They 
have come here with me; they are waiting outside—my wife and 
three children.” “ Bless me! Where have you brought them from ? ” 

They came in the train with me last night from Dinapore; the 
chaplain there gave us tickets as far as this.” “But why bring 
them on such a madcap expedition—such an expense ? You should 
go alone.’^ “ How can I do that ? Where are they to stay ? They 
can only go with me.” And thence it is made evident to you that 
you are expected to frank, not only the petitioner, but his whole 
family half the w^ay by rail to Biluchistan.' Happily railway travel¬ 
ling, third-class, is a cheap item in India. You agree, to pay ten 
rupees towards the journey—a heavy draw on your charity *^urse. 
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He ftssei^ but Mds: ** There is the tiJcka gdri (cab) from the station 
to this house ? ” The tikka gdri f ” you exclaim; " what did you 
want with tjiat? You could easily hayp walked—it is not two miles. 

I really won’t pay for it.” “ How could I walk through th^ sun with 
my family?” is the reply; and so does this beggar who rides in his 
carriage extract at length from your pocket a rupee and a half further, 
and depart with hiai starred and miserable belongings in a cloud of 
dust from your dwelling. 

• Destitute though the stroller of this class may be, be is seen to bo 
comparatively well cared for when the condition of the herds of non- 
locomotive Eurasians living in the chief Indian cities is examined. 
It is from these deplorable creatures that the “ bitter cry ” may be 
truly said to rise up. Their poverty is so unutterable, their energy 
and enterprise so extinct, their moral sense so low, that they really 
form the bulk of unwrought refuse material which is taxing the hearts 
and the ingenuity of our less noisy social reformers in Bengal to deal 
with. 

Personally I can only expound the numbers, condition, and pros¬ 
pects of these pariah folk as they are to be seen in Calcutta; although 
I am assured the state of the kindred communities in Bombay and 
Madras is almost as hopeless, and the problem oi their reformation 
equally urgent. A few statistics may stand first. In the city of 
Calcutta there exist some 21,000 Eurasians, and of these, as 1 have 
remarked, some 7000 live in a condition of extreme poverty. About. 
1400 of the latter number manage to keep themselves in ordinary 
times above the lowest level of actual pauperism, or of complete 
dependence on charitable aid. The 5G00 remaining look for their 
maintenance solely to the private alms and public charities of the 

inhabitants of the city. ^ 

The residents of the metropolitan city of India—the City ofral^ea 
—we in the happy position of being complete strangers to the visits 
of the importunate official known in the mother country as the 
collector of the poor'rate. No rates whatever are leried in Calcutta 
for the relief of the poor. Those who^ are in need, including those 
■who cannot as well as those who will not work, depend for subsistence 
wholly on funded charities and on the voluntary alms of the citizens. 
And it must be heartily conceded that few communities in the civilised 
world are so sj-stemati^lly generous and even lavish in their ^fts of 
benevolence as are the good folk of Calcutta. I am referring, of 
coarse, to the English colony in the place; and as one who has had 
to do with the collection and administration of chanty 
there, I can freely say tliat people at home would little dream of 
contributing month aftcr.month the substantial sums which Govew- 
jnei4 officers and British merchants make a habit of bestowing towards 
phiRnthrepic and other good purposes. In aid of religious and 
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charitable objects, fe^ high-placed civilians and leading merchants 
contribute all round less than 1200 rupees a year. Many others, 
with comparatively small incomes, bestow in subscriptions to institu¬ 
tions and in alms at least thirty rupees a month, roughly equivalent 
to £30 per annum. A man of such charities in an English town 
would indeed bear rank as a philanthropist of the first water. The 
channels into which these streamlets of benevoience are principally 
directed and the outflow therefrom will be presently set forth; but it 
may be at once premised that the bulk of tliese waters of charity 
serve to keep afloat the destitute Eurasian populace of the city. 

As I have remarked above, there is in Calcutta no system of poor 
rate, aiid no semblance of compulsoiy exactions in support of the 
outcast and needy. Moreover, the greatest proportion of the voluntary 
offerings are utilised, as we have noted, for the support of Eurasian 
families. It may be, therefore, a matter of some curiosity and 
wonderment to learn what is done for the Hindu and Mussulman 
poor. A city with a population of over 760,000 must indeed swarm 
with indigents of these the resident and predominant races; never¬ 
theless, apart from professional and religions beggars, little of want 
or squalor amongst natives proper is to be seen in the streets af 
Calcutta. One usual explanation is that in normal times the Oriental 
denizens of this and other large Indian cities are nearly all fairly well 
employed, and that none save the incapacitated and imbecile are 
plunged in any desperate straits of poverty. But, beyond and outside 
such explanations, the whole ceases to be matter for wonderment 
when the marvellous freemasonry of the Hindu family system is borne 
in mind. A Hindu in good employ is not only responsible for the 
maintenance of his own wife and children, but also for that of 
his parent and brothers should they be out of work; and not only for 
these, but also for his brothers* wives and children ; and not only for 
these, but also for uncles, cousins, and apparently any proximate 
kindred who may lay claim to his bounty. Naturally, in these huge 
family circles, there are invariably several bread-winners, and each 
one seems liable and ready to contribute to the assistance of, or per¬ 
haps wholly to support, the incapable items, or those who are for the 
time unprofitable members. Sometimes in the households of the 
high-caste such claims are strengthened by the existence of a common 
residential mansion where the several brothers and other kin, with the 
respective offspring, form a family rookery, sharing the general expenses, 
so far as each adult male member is a solvent personage. Thus I was 
once informed by a Bengali babu-clerk—a Brahmin by caste—that 
his residence sheltered forty souls; and, pathetically, he added that 
he could never obtain due rest for his tired brain by reason of the 
uproar arising from nineteen babies and very young children stored 
within the place! The result of a system so social and large-heafted 
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is not only beneficial to the individuals concerned, but also affects the 
■public welfare, at least to the extent of relieving the community at 
large from yrhat would otherwise prove an overwhelming burden,*if 
** coming on the parish ’’ had in any sort developed into •a native 
custom. A certain proportion of the funds from the relieving charities, 
however, is assigned to the use of necessitous natives; but so small 
appears the demand for such aid that the Native Committee of the 
leading charitable society in Calcutta does not ordinarily distribute 
even one-third of the amount allotted to it ^r the purpose. 

Let me now sketch the exact circumstances of the submerged 
Eurasians in this Hindu metropolis, at the same time explaining how 
it comes to pass that their condition and prospects compare so un¬ 
favourably with those of their Hindu fellow-citizens of corresponding 
social level. We can then appreciate the better a brief statement of 
what has been, and is being, done to help and to raise them; whence 
we may pass to the final consideration of the various plans and 
suggestions for improving upon the older methods, and for making 
their lot a less bitter one by the only durable means—namely, such 
as shall inspire self-help and self-development. 


The SlgaI' of Calcutta, 

We will go visit our woe-begone relative in the den where he lurks; 
and thus will his haunts, liabits, opinions, and character be the more 
vividly and personally impressed upon us. In so doing, we should begin 
by realising that we have in this great capital of our Indian Empire 
one of the most incongruous cities in the world; and for this reason. 
It is an extensive place of teeming population in an Oriental land 
tenanted mainly by an Oriental people; and yet it is totally different 
from other Oriental cities, in^ that it has been laid out in European 
and almost English style. With its many wide streets, its long winding 
thoroughfares, its cross-streets and off-shoots, its lanes and courts and 
alleys, Calcutta is ifi general plan and arrangement for all the world 
like an overgrown town in England. It is very like Liverpool, in 
fact—at least in its southern half. And yet so many Oriental features 
remain, or have been introduced by its vast Eastern populace— 
bazaars, verandahed dwellings,' overhanging balconies, collections of 
native huts crowded in between the larger houses—that it resembles 
no other place existent. At one time you miglit-~but for the colour 
of the people—imagine yourself in St. Martin’s Lane, London, or in 
Scotland Road, Liverpool; and, a little later, you are apparently 
threading your way through the midst of the most characteristic 
quart-ers of Cairo or Constantinople. In driving down Bow Bazgar, 
Calcutta,‘the vision of an old street in Soho, now altered and widened, 
has frequently arisen in the mind of the writer. 
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Ikying the great boulevard Imown as Chowriughi, with its beau¬ 
tiful gardens and palatial mansions^ fronted by the magnificent 
Calcutta maidan, diversified with well-shaded drives, and stretching 
down tojbhe river side—leaving luxury,prosperity, and h*ealthfulness> 
in fact, and where, of course, dwells the, Englishman of quality—we 
will penetrate behind the great houses, and past the grand municipal 
market; and then we shall find ourselves entrenched in a fine field 
for slumming,” Behind the compound surrounding the hVee 
School—an institution to be mentioned again—lies a very queer region 
indeed. Turn up this by-^-lane—Collinga Bazaar is the name, though 
it can boast no shops or bazaar. Here we shall have to encounter a 
regular Oolony of prostitutes, with representatives,.from every European 
and Asiatic country, save that of the land we are in. The denizens 
of each house seem to be usually seated in the verandah, or even on 
the pavement. A bevy of Japanese girls are ranged, laughing but 
decorous, in this doorway. Here are some Italians in the verandah ; 
and there, coolly planted in a wicker-chair, sits a heavy German young 
woman-assiduously sewing or knitting. There is apparently no imruli- 
ness or annoyance to passers-by, yet the sad trade to which they 
belong is not to be mistaken. As we are informed, the ranks of these 
unhappy ones are only very occasionally recruited from the Eurasian 
classes. 

Out from this street, and from many adjacent lanes, run a series of 
alleys or passages. While the streets are kept fairly swept and free 
from the ranker odours, up these narrow outlets we shall encounter 
both jfilth and the foulest of flavours. Yet to reach the objects of 
our quest, we must penetrate the passages, fearing neither. Workers 
in the East-end slums of London can form only a faint conception 
of the stinks which the habits and the intense heat of this Indian land 
can generate, particularly when confined as here in stagnant alleys. 
While peregrinating some Italian town, we have all of us caught an 
evil whiff of that same brew perhaps, but the real concentrated 
undiluted flavour reeks only from out of an Asiatic gutter-lane. 

The walls on either side these passages will be found to be of mis¬ 
cellaneous composition—mud and straw and brushwood; and they 
form in truth the outer shell of the dwellings we are in search of. 
^me distance up, an opening is seem in the wall, and through that 
we are admitted into a rude sort of square or courtyard, round which 
are ranged various huts, each roofed with clay and old plantain leaves 
and brushwood. This is onr destination. We have reached one of 
the JsmthaUf or residential yards, where the low-class Eurasians abide. 
Farther along the passage other openings give ingress to many similar 
dens^veritable nests harbouring an incredible number of hungry birds 
of l^rey—Shuman birds we mean, though ind^ the kites and crows 
which feed on offal throughout Calcutta are as plenteous in the y^s 
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BiB the human bipeds, hifich. Jcinthal contains three, four, or five huts; 
and in each hut herd together more of the human and animal cimtion 
than one. would dare to picture boxed up on hot nights withitf. 
Admitted inside any of these lairs, we shall find the place cosier and 
less dirty than we might have expected. At least one division of the' 
interior, for the purpose of forming two or more rooms, will be 
noticed. The parti^on, however, made of coarse rice straw and. 
other rubbish, is more like that used for separating the stalls in 
a stable than a regular wall. As to the furniture, it consists 
almost wholly of beds and mats—no chairs; for the inmates, 
European though they claim to be, prefer to squat d. la Hindu on 
their turned-up heels,and ankles. The beds are on rude low’frame- 
works {chai'j^dhi)^ with one perhaps made up on a couple of packing 
cases—a bed of state for the chief lady of tlie house, who may be 
grand mother, mother-in-law, or the eldest resident female claiming 
respect in the establishment. She is generally to be found in bed, 
either from choice or from infirmity ; and, if she can speak English, 
talks with an air of decayed gentility, from the dignity of which her 
uncouth bedding and robirigs do little to detract. 

In the majority of the inmates of these kinihals there is apparent 
a curious admixture of native and of old-time English habits. Many,' 
however, can only use the Hindustani language ; this ignorance of 
even a single sentence of English being remarkable in folk who take 
pride in claiming European descent. They receive a visit from an 
Englishman with much ceremony and pleasure, liastily hiding the 
native hubble-bubble which even Eurasian women cannot resist using. 
The Hindu patriarchal system has been so far adopted, in that 
relatives of every possible kinship herd together under the same roof. 
Their food is perhaps better, and certainly more “ meaty,” than that 
of real natives ; third-class mutton and goat, to be had sometimes at 
less than L?. a pound, being commonly eaten in preference to the 
Hindu vegetarian diet. They are so evidently, so wretchedly poor 
that a rupee is received from a visitor with infinite gratitude and eyes 
the eager glisten in which cannot be concealed. In religion four-fifths 
of the members of these communities are Eoman Catholics. 

Blit wherefore need this abject poverty exist? If the Hindu 
coolie can obtain work sufficiently paid for the supply of his wants, 
why—it may be asked—cannot these poor creatures ? First, let it 
be known, there are a want of energy and an hereditary languor 
which have become almost a disease in the half-caste. Secondly, 
they have not, of a surety, either the physical strength or the stamina 
to encounter unremitting manual toil day after day beneath a tropicid 
sun, such as the Hindu 'jower classes readily undertake. Although 
bom and bred in the climate, their small modicum of European 
re{)I?ces that something which sustains a thoroughbred native in hiB 
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heirvy labour on tbe Hottest day. Thirdly, the pay accepted by a 
Hindu and sufficient to supply his frugal wants—perhaps two annas 
to four annas per diem—would not ordinarily be adequate to the 
purchase of the food indispensable to a Eurasian undergoing daily 
toil. He requires additional nourishment to balance the waste which 
work involves. And, moreover, he lacks the thrift which enables 
even a coolie, with a daily wage of ,three annas, t^o lay by for a day of 
sickness or enforced idleness. Fourthly, the Eurasian outcast is 
generally hopelessly in debt. On the whole, accordingly, to compete 
in the lowest walks of the labour market with the Hindu would afford 
only a sorry chance to the half-hearted East Indian. 

In that grade which is one degree above that, of the dwellers in the 
kinthals^ the same want of settled purpose and improvidence are still 
the bane of the class. To these failings is added an absurd belief in 
the degradation of any sort of manual labour, even domestic labour 
for themselves in their own dwellings. A Eurasian of fair education, 
who used to visit me monthly to receive some trifling help, once gave 
me a detailed account of his domestic expenditure. The man, w-ho 
had a wife but no family, earned on an average twenty-seven rupees 
a month. Out of this he had food and house rent to provide for 
himself and consort. Nevertheless, eleven of his twtmty-seven rupees 
were spent on servants—six rupees to a cook, two rupees to a washer¬ 
woman, two to a sweeper, one to a h/iisti or water-carrier—leaving 
only sixteen for rent and victuals. To the suggestion that his wife 
might act as cook, the indignant reply w^as : ‘‘ How can she ? She 
never learnt.^*' “ Why, if I had only twenty-seven rupees a month, I 
certainly should not lay out six of them on a cook. I should cook 
my own food in some w^y.” That was my rejoinder; only to be met 
with an incredulous smile from this poor weak specimen of a man 
who, though earning less than £JiO per annum, and in absolute want, 
thought it more reasonable to waste nearly half of the pittance on 
hired help than that his wife should degrade herself by cooking their 
food and washing a few ragged garments. •Yet there was no 
degradation, be it observed, in his monthly petition for my alms! 

Present Methods ok Help. 

Much has been done in the past, and much more is being done at the 
present day, in aid of these unstable and necessitous people. And yet, 
as we shall see, even more might be accomplished in their behalf by view¬ 
ing them less as mere miserable objects of charity, and more as respon¬ 
sible persons to be galvanised somehow into self-dependence. All the 
methods of assistance now in vogue take the form of direct gifts and pen¬ 
sions bestowed as alms. Tbe chief agency for this distribution in Calcutta 
ifl known as the District Charitable Society, which performs voluntSrfly 
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most of the fnnctioiis which in England are caitied out by workhouse 
and Poor Laws. This association was founded by Bishop Turner 
fiffey-one years ago out of pity for the deplorable condition of the poor 
semi-Europeans, and has at length been developed into an elaborate 
engine of philanthropy, worked with real system and with as little 
waste steam as can be. Without entering into details, I may mention 
that the Society is in funds partly from the generous private 
donations already referred to, partly from a small Government'grant, 
but mainly from certain princely legacies which have been bequeathed 
to itf and which now amount to a capitalised sum of 744,000 rupees. 
The income thus derived is expended partly in regular monthly doles 
to thousands of Euras^ns, partly in supporting a leper asylum and 
an almshouse, which are managed by the Governors of the Society, 
and are the only institutions of the kind in the city. Most of the poor 
relieved receive perhaps two or three rupees each per month, some 
with families getting five rupees. Small though these gratuities may 
appear for the support of human beings who have generally no other 
means, nevertheless the Society in this way manages to get rid of 
some 80,000 rupees per annum. I say that most of the recipients 
have no other moans; but it may not be so, as there also exists in 
Calcutta a Roman Catholic Society of St. Vincent de Paul with a large 
income, whose operations are perfectly secret. As the District Charitable 
Society relieves all Roman Catholic applicants as well as the rest, 
many of the former must draw double allowances. After this fashion, 
in fine, do the good people of Calcutta maintain a standing army of 
mendicant hall-castes in number approaching 5000. So much for 
almsgiving, which it will be noted is conducted on quite a wliolesaie 
scale; and yet it is difficult to say how the system, bad as it looks, 
could be altered. Healthier, indeed, are the numerous other charities— 
the three great schools for Eurasian children, the principal one of 
which is the Calcutta Free School, where over 400 boys and girls are 
not only educated, but fed and clothed also, the expenditure averaging 
71,000 rupees per annum. Another charitable venture must also be 
commended—a workroom for Eurasian women, where female trades 
are taught, and work is provided, and wages paid for its execution. 
This, the idea of a benevolent lady, Mrs. L. P. Pugh, is deserving of 
infinite extension. 

Thk LARtiER Hope for the Future. 

Once again, then, we must revert to the question—What shall we 
<30 with them ? To go on propagating and nourishing an ever-increasing 
race of hereditary pauperq and sturdy beggars seems too appalling to 
think of. And lessons in, and even compulsion towards, self-help are 
<^ni* ^nly refuge therefrom. Government, however, would do well to 
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reconsider the policy which it has hitherto adopted in dealing with 
these people. It mnst never be forgotten that the Indian Executive 
atands morally in loco parentis to the Eurasian race; and if India is 
to be administered as far as practicable for the benefit of the lawful 
inhabitants, then the Eurasian has an equal claim with the Hindu and 
Mussulman for fair treatment. Nay, his claim comes first, for not 
only is he a son of the Indian soil, but he is als^ a descendant from 
those who won India for England, and who have brought the blessings 
of safety of life and property to the natives themselves. Why then do 
we find still prevailing the iniquitous system of weeding out from 
subordinate Government offices the Eurasian clerks in bulk merely to 
substitute Hindu employes? This unwarra^jttable policy of race- 
favouritism has in recent years been especially carried out in the Post 
OflSce service, from which large bodies of Eurasian clerks have been 
ejected because the Hindu preferred his own caste-fellows to work 
with! Why, I ask, is the Hindu^s preference to weigh against the 
Eurasian’s bare necessities ? 

One other gi*eat opening for the unemployed of oven the lowest 
ranks has been often discussed in India, and it will seem strange to 
the reader at home that its propriety should still remain a question. 
The whole Indian army is rigidly closed against this unfortunate 
race. 

No Eurasian in India is permitted to enter the military service. 
Tens of thousands of the heathen natives of the land obtain employ¬ 
ment, clothing, and pay, as soldiers of our Queen, yet the Christian 
natives—the Eurasians—however- eager to serve, are shut out. Hindu 
converts to Christianity, though refused enlistment as combatant 
soldiers, are yet allowed to join as bandsmen to regiments, but the 
down-trodden half-caste is denied all place.^ The injustice of this 
system has led to proposals being made, more urgently than ever of 
late, that several special Eurasian regiments should be inaugurated. 
Such military employ would open a fine field for “ bettermentto 
hundreds of loafers and mendicants. For these the discipline and 
regular habits involved in a soldier’s career would be as true an 
earthly salvation as the food and clothing and pay. That something 
will presently be done in this direction is now extremely probable. 
Two regiments or battalions of Bast Indians in Bengal might relieve 
the streets of Calcutta of nearly 2000 outcasts, developing many of 
these ultimately into profitable members of the community. An 
elaboration of the scheme has been recently proposed in the columns 
of the leading journal of India, the Englishman^ whereby a regular 
system of provident stoppages from the pay of private soldiers would 
be introduced, which would yield to each Eurasian upon his discharge 
after fifteen years* service a business capital of perhaps 1000 rupees* 
* However, the iMndmasters of native regimentB are frcqaently Kurasiana. ^ 
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Upon these and other particular schemes, however, my space forbids 
me entering. But all such tend to give solution to the vexed 
problem. , , 

As to the general inculcation of the principles of thrift and self- 
help, that task has now become the special mission of a society formed 
with the design of furthering Eurasian interests, under the title of 
the Anglo-Indian and Eurasian Association.” It has, in fact, l^een 
created on the lines of the trades union in England, and, after many 
vicissitudes, has lately acquired a wholesome influence with the com¬ 
munity. The interests of the class are warmly pushed, and moreover 
the association offers all the advantages of a benefit society to its 
members. Such a iiniipn as this might accomplish wonders ih im¬ 
parting verve and tone to a race naturally spiritless in fibre. Happily its 
immediate prospects are in the hands of a man of singular energy, and 
possessed of a real tiilent for organisation. To this gentleman, indeed, 
an Englishman—the Eev. S. B. Taylor, Senior Government Chaphiin 
—the present position and success of the society may be said to be 
wholly due. He is one of the very few outside the community 
who have made the Eurasian’s cause his own. But so far only the 
rind of the fruit which it is hoped to cultivate is ripening. The 
kernel—the bulk of the race—remains as yet untouched to enthusiasm 
or fresh life. But if these, the degraded denizens of the Calcutta 
kinthalsj form the looked-for fruit, my metaphor will hardly carry 
further. For there the fruit seems already rotted or decaying, and 
almost demands a miracle to produce revivification. However, there 
can be at least an ingrafting of manliness and self-respect; which shall 
affect the rising generation, for whom their Christianity and a genuine 
racial esprit de corps will in themselves do much in any future 
struggle for existence. 

GiiAHAM Sanduerg. 



WHY DO NONCONFORMISTS FOLLOW 
MR. GLADSTONE? 


T he first answer to this question that would be given by Unionists 
generally would be to deny that Nonconformists do follow Mr. 
Gladstone. They would boldly assert that all the intelligence and 
culture of Nonconformity has revolted against the veteran statesman, 
alienated by his wild scheme for tbe disintegration of the Empire. 
The reasoning which leads up to this opinion is extremely simple, 
but not equally conclusive. The first step is to set up Unionism as a 
decisive test of intellectual power and patriotic sentiment. Whoever 
will pronounce its shibboleths is a wise man, a sound Liberal, a sincere 
patriot. The inference is obvious. Qiu vonla-vovs ? All that is 
worth taking into account in Nonconformity is hostile to Mr. 
Gladstone; if it was not, it would show that it had lost every claim 
to consideration and respect. Of cpurse this has its weight with 
•certain minds. Naturally men desire to be on the side of the angels, 
and when they are assured that they are all of one party, numbers 
gravitate to that favoured company. To thoste who are able to pre¬ 
serve any calmness of judgment the representation is a trifle ludicrous, 
but it serves the purpose so well that it will probably continue to be 
repeated, that the true moral power of Nonconformity is opposed to 
Home Rule and to the aged Liberal chief, who was content to lead a 
weak band into the wilderness, and to spend there the closing years 
•of an illustrious life, with the one desire of doing justice to an 
oppressed people, and so healing a feud which is full of menace to 
the Empire itself. After the daring assertion of the Times that, since 
tbe schism in the Nationalist ranks, the Unionists are probably the 
^most numerous party in Ireland, it may even he said that they form 
lb numerical majority among Nonconformists. But we have often 
been told that to them belongs the intellectual and. moral predomutance 
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that the question which I am proposing to answer will doubtless be 
voted as not only supertiaous, but positively misleading. 

With this preliminary discussion, however, it is unnecessary that we» 
should long be delayed. It is not suggested that all Nonconformists 
are to be reckoned as followers of Mr. Gladstone, and certainly there 
is no intention of depreciating the influence of some who have ranged 
themselves among his opponents. There is indeed reasonable objection 
to the diplomas of honour which are so freely conferred upon men whose 
eminence was unknown to their friends until it was proclaimed by 
Unionist journals. But it would bse worse than folly to underrate the 
gravity of a division, when among its leaders are names as distinguished 
as John Bright, Oharle§ Haddon Spurgeon, and Henry Allon among 
those who are dead, and R. W. Dale among those who remain and 
maintain their hostility. The last name alone represents a potent 
force—so potent, indeed, that the marvel is that its influence has not 
been felt even more extensively. Assuredly notliing but an over¬ 
powering sense of right could have led such a largo proportion of 
Oongregationalists separate themselves from a leader so honoured 
and beloved. What the separation has cost some of us I will not 
attempt to say, and I allude to it in passing only as an answer ta 
those who insinuate that our political attitude is merely servile devo¬ 
tion to Mr. Gladstone. The dilferences of opinion in our own ranks 
as to Home Rule show the independence with which our judgments 
have been formed. But however serious they may be, it is undeniable 
that Mr. Gladstone retains the confidence of the great body of Non¬ 
conformist Liberals. There are and always have been Nonconformists 
who were not Liberals, and some of whom have been extremely active 
in opposition to Liberalism. Sir George Chubb, one of the leaders 
of Nonconformist IJnionisin, is a man of this type. There is 
nothing now in his Tory attitude. What is new is that he finds 
himself in association with a number of Nonconformists on a political 
platform. He and his school are perfectly consistent in their action, 
but, though they properly describe themselves as Nonconformists, 
it is fair to remember that they have never been associated with 
political Nonconformity. They are not seceders driven from our 
ranks by the Home Rule policy, and, as we are dealing only with 
those who hold that Liberal creed which has commanded the alle¬ 
giance of the great body of Nonconformists, they do not come within 
the purview of this paper, which deals with political Dissenters only. 

Of these, it is unquestionable that the vast majority belong to the 
Liberal party, and that they are the most staunch and reliable section 
of that party. To what extent the development of the labour party 
may affect their relative strength can hardly be forecast, and will,^ 
in fact, largely depend on the extent to which they identify them- 
8elv«{ffas they seem prepared to do, with social reforms. At all events, 
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for tiw preseat they are the backbone of the -^i$iiy of progress. 
They believe in the old chief, and are prepared to follow him and 
' render him a service as enthusiastic as it is disinterested.' Tliey are 
not blind devotees, nor is it to be supposed that' they will suppress 
their own convictions when they do not agree with his. But their 
support ^ Jess hearty, because it is thoroughly independent, and 
indeed givenr 4fith a distinct knowledge that there are grave points of 
difierence, and that whenever these have td be practically dealt with 
they 'must part company. A better illustration of this indepen¬ 
dence could hardly found than that supplied in the action of 
the small minority, who opposed the Clergy Discipline Bill. There 
was every temptation to these “ stalwarts to* be silent, and allow the 
Bill to be read a second time. There was no possibility of success 
except it could be secured by delay, and if thus purchased, it would have 
laid them open to the charge of having prevented a necessary measure 
of Church reform. After the remarkable speech of Mr. Gladstone, 
they might have yielded without any suspicion of disloyalty to prin- 
dple. But that view did not commend itself to their judgment and 
ocmscience. They felt that the assertion of a principle was necessary, 
and* they assert it with the certainty of provoking the Toiy taunt that 
Mr, Gladstone does not lead his own followers. I do not feel myself 
competent to discuss the wisdom of the tactics. I refer to the incident 
as exhibiting the relation between Mr. Gladstone and his Dissenting 
supporters. He has no more trusty adherents than the men who, 
resisting all his appeals, went into the opposite lobby, but who did not 
the less respect his position because they felt bound to maintain their 
own.* 

There is another aspect, however, in which this incident, so slight 
in itself, is yet extremely significant. It revealed the wide difference 
of opinion between the Liberal chief find his Nonconformist followers. 
He certainly has not catered for their votes by keeping his ecclesias¬ 
tical views in the background, and they have not supported him in 
the expectation of favours to be received at hid hands. The insinua¬ 
tion often made that we are bartering our allegiance for some boon to 
be^ received in the future, and swallowing Home Rule in a vague 
hope thftb we shall thus secure Disestablishment, is sheer nonsense or 
something worse. We follow Mr. Gladstone with the full knowledge 
thaithe'Anglican Church has no more loyal son, and that he has never 
spoken a solitary word expressive of sympathy with the fundamental 
principles of our Nonconformity. Even his declarations in favour 
ef Disestablishment in Scotland and Wales hold out no encourage¬ 
ment to us, and are distinctly opposed to our fiindamental contention 
.that no State has a right to set up a Church, whether by the will of 
the TOOuarch, or the vote of the majority of the people. ^For pj^yown 

♦ These retcarks were written before the proceedings in the Grand Committee. 
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part, I have viewed this tendency to treat the question of Ghnrch 
Establishments as one of Local Option with considerable anxieiy. 
Yet this is all that Mr. Gladstone’s concession means. He iiilB been 
perfectly straightforward in the expression of his views. Koncon- 
formists know that on some points which they regard as vital, he is 
in direct antagonism to their principles, but they follow him notwith- 
standingi Disestabl^hment has not yet come into the sphere of 
practical politics, and they do not allow speculative differences to 
separate them from a chief with whom they are in sympathy in all 
the-^* burning questions ” of public policy. 

It remains not the less remarkable that the Nonconformists of 
England, and I think^I may add their ecclesiastical kin across the 
Atlantic, regard with a passionate enthusiasm, which no, previous 
Liberal leader has ever inspired, a statesman who never loses an 
opportunity of expressing his attachment to ecclesiastical theories, 
which they regard with mingled alarm and aversion. His exact eccle¬ 
siastical position is not easily defined. He is a High Churchman, but 
there are very marked distinctions between him and the school to 
which he may be said to belong. He has a very sincere and pro¬ 
found reverence for authority, he loves an august and stately ritual, 
his devoutness of spirit finds expression in the most careful observ¬ 
ance of forms. But in the exclusiveness of High Churchism he has 
no part. An eminently Christian man himself, he h^s a respect for 
goodness wherever he finds it* I am greatly mistaken if he would 
not regard all faithful servants of Christ to whatever Church they 
may belong, as being true members of the “ Holy Catholic Church.” 
I hold it to be to his honour that, while enjoying to so large an 
extent, the confidence and affection of Nonconformists, he has never 
sought to conciliate them by a line of conduct at all inconsistent 
with his avowed opinions. 

The association between Mr. Gladstone and Nonconformists is of 
comparatively recent date, and has grown up gradually. When I 
came to London in 1865, there was a widespread feeling of distrust 
among the more advanced Congregationalists of the rising Liberal 
leader, as he was at that time. I well remember a conversation with 
one of the most thoughtful and representative members of the 
Liberation Society, who expressed his astonishment at the confidence 
I had expressed in Mr. Gladstone in an article in a dissenting magazine 
of the day. I take no credit for the feeling I cherished, even at that 
early date for it was largely the result of my residence in Lancashire, 
where his financial policy had given Eim a strong hold on Jjiberal 
sympathies. In London there was much more hesitation, especially 
in Nonconformist circles^ There was nothing surprising in thi§. 
Mr. Gladst^)ne’s own advances to the Liberal party were gradual, and 
it only by degrees that their confidence was attracted to him. 
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His recognition of the place of Nonconformity in natk>nal politico 
is of much later date. Mr. Stead traces it to the yeoman service done 
hy some of its leaders in the agitation of 1876, in relation to Snlgarian 
atrocities. He tells an interesting story of a conversation between 
Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Dollinger, who was greatly astonished that his 
honoured friend should have any fellowship with the opponents of a 
State Church. Mr. Gladstone listened attentiv^<ply to Dr. Dollinger’s 
remarks, and then, in an absent kind of way, said : * But you forget 
how nobly the Nonconformists supported me at the time of the 
Eastern question.’ The blank look of amaziement on Dr. Dollinger’s 
face showed the wide difference between the standpoint of the 
ecclesiastic and the statesman.” True; but tl^e statesman’s view was 
really more Christian than that of the ecclesiastic. It is easy to 
suggest that his standard was a selfish one; yet such a judgment 
would do him but scant justice. Mr. Gladstones action against 
Turkish oppression was not as cynical critics would represent it, a mere 
bid for political power. He was a veritable crusader of the nineteenth 
century, and it was not wonderful that he should judge of Christian 
men by their sympathy in his aims, which he regarded as distinctly 
Christian. Up to that time he had known little of Nonconformity, 
indeed, all his life had been spent among those who viewed it 
rather with an aversion or indifference which it would be very hard for 
US to credit but for occasional sidelights which are accidontally thrown 
upon it. To his surprise he found that these Nonconformists whom 
high ecclesiastics regarded, to use the expressive words of one of their 
number, as “ enemies of God and their country,” were a power in the 
nation, and that their influence was used in obedience to Christian 
principle. As a statesman he could not ignore the former fact, as a 
Christian he was bound to recognise the other. It is to his honour that 
he has never forgotten those lessons. To have accepted the narrow 
ecclesiastical view and held aloof from Ihem because they have ulterior 
aims as to the separation of Church and State, would have been to 
show himself unfit for the position of the Liberal leader; but it 
would quite as certainly have proved that he was destitute of the 
highest qualities of a Catholic Christian. He has during all these 
years been studying object lessons in the working of Christian systems, 
and as he has found the men of the Free Churches prompt in their 
response to all appeals to the laws of righteousness and love of liberty, 
he has not failed to recognise the presence of the grace of God in that 
and to act accordingly. They have been drawn together by spiritual as 
well as political aflinities of which, in the first instance, neither party 
was conscious, and which mere partisans are unable to understand 
even now. 

A passing allusion to Mr. Gladstone by the Chairman gf the Con¬ 
gregational Union, in his inaugural address, which* elidted the 
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cheers of the assembly/indicated how strong he has hold apoa a body, 
many of whose members are Unionists, and at the same time revealed 
the grounds of the sympathetic apprecuition of the statesman which 
has survived differences as to particular points of his policy. I am 
glad,” said Dr. Herber Evans, when insisting that faith in God was 
the condition of all power, “ to be able to strengthen it by quoting 
the recently published words of Mr. Gladstone, who, when asked by 
Mr. W. T. Stead, ‘ what he regarded as the greatest hope of the 
future * answered, ‘ I should say we must look for that by main¬ 
tenance of faith in the invisible; that is the great hope of the future, 
it is the mainstay of civilisation. And by that I mean faith in a 
personal God.* *’ There is the great secret of the confidence reposed 
by Nonconformists in a political leader who, widely as he is separated 
from them in ecclesiastical ideas, is felt to be every inch a Christian 
statesman. His genius they admire in common with all men who are 
not the blind victims of partisan prejudice. They approve the trend 
of his policy even while dissenting from some of its items; but the 
loyalty with which they follow him is due mainly to a belief in his 
goodness. E^en among those who could not approve his Home Rule 
policy there are many whose Unionist feelings have been seriously 
weakened, if not altogether extinguished by the persistent abuse of 
their old leader, which has done duty in place of argument in defence 
of the Union. They may have an unreasoning distrust of the Irish 
people, which leads them to oppose Home Rule, but even that does 
not make them insensible to the lofty character of its distinguished 
champion, and the insults heaped upon him produce on them the 
very opposite effect to that which was intended. They may not agree 
with him, but they believe that his endeavour to solve the problem 
which has been handed down to us by generations that are gone, is 
as honest as it is disinterested. 

Mr. Stead has made no truer remark than when he says that Mr. 
Gladstone has been the very madman of politics from the point of 
view of Mr. WorldIy4Viseman. But this attracts to him men who 
care for principles more than for party, Tt is a common reproach 
against him that he has twice broken np his party. But, in our 
view, that is to his glory, not his shame. There is in him a moral 
greatness which raises him even above the high level of his intellectual 
power. Mistakes in judgment he cannot escape, but from the mean 
selfishness, the petty jealousies, the ignoble ambitions, and the tortuous 
intrigues which disgrace political life he is conspicuously free. Of 
tactical errors it may be easy to convict him. But it would be very diflS- 
cult indeed to establish any charge reflecting upon his honour. When 
to this is added that he has shown an intense and growing devotion to 
liberty, it is. not wonderful that he has attracted to himself something 
moi.^than hare loyalty, the passionate attachment of those whose 
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whole history has taught them faith in liberty and in progress. He 
is the minister of the people, and if Nonconformists are not the party 
of the people, there is no strength in them. 

This^yiew is absolately unintelligible to a class of religionists who 
pride themselves on their Protestantism, and who are never weary of 
denouncing Mr. Gladstone as a Jesuit in disguise. They are hardly 
patient with any who traverse their contention, £^nd look upon Non¬ 
conformist members of the Liberal party as traitors to Protestantism, 
of which they regard themselves as ^par excdlemc representatives and 
defenders. In the eyes of superficial observers this section of the 
Anglican Church appears to be the ecclesiastical kinsmen of Evangelical 
Nonconformists. The Establishment indeed m^kes a line of cleavage 
between them, but apparently they have strong theological and even 
spiritual affinities. So far as creed is concerned, the sympathy between 
them has been gradually declining, and it may be doubted whether 
Congregationalists of to-day are not more attracted by the anti- 
Erastianism of the High Church party, and by the liberalism of 
Broad Churchmen, than by the special tenets of Evangelicals who 
cling to a Calvinism which Congregationalists have renounced, and to 
a Millennarianisra which they never held, and who, with all their 
boasted Jove of Protestantism, are content to tolerate the encroach¬ 
ments of sacerdotalism rather than peril the security of their position 
in the Established Church. The political differences which separate 
the two are really the natural outcome of a much deeper antagonism 
of religious principle. There are, of course, various shades of opinion 
in both parties, and there are a few sincere Nonconformists who 
incline very strongly to this Anglican type of Evangelicalism, and are 
disposed to regard the views of many of their brethren with anxiety. 
But there is one allegation at least which they have never brought 
against them. They have never impugned their fidelity to Protestantism, 
and yet they are the very men whose devotion to Mfi Gladstone is 
most conspicuous. While the party which arrogates to itself dis¬ 
tinctively the name of Protestant is continually duspecting him of all 
kinds of sinister designs, and supporting their insinuation by the 
wholesale circulation of stories which have again and again been re¬ 
futed, these Nonconformists who have to bear the brunt of the battle 
against the aggressive sacerdotalism which has wrought a revolution 
in the Anglican Church regard him as the ablest champion of that 
absolute religious liberty which is the life-blood of Protestantism. 

It is time that we came to a truer conception of what Protestantism 
really is. At present it is an elastic name which covers! a wide variety 
of opinion, from the vehement sectary who believes that he represents 
the true principles of Protestantism when he puts in requisition all 
the machinery of law in order to suppress priests and th^r abettors, 
to the liberal thinker, whose Protestantisin teaches him to acccM to 
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the conscience of others the same respect which he claims for his own. 
In the Nonconformist view the latter comes nearest to the truth. 
Protestantism is something more than anti-Popery, and its lofty nauMf is 
abused when applied to a system whose narrow dogmatism an<^assump- 
tion of infallibility reproduce the worst errors of Popery itself^ It is 
not so much an assertion of the authority of any particular creed as it 
is a distinct and emphatic repudiation of all human authority in 
matters of religion. It was a revolt against the claims of the 
Church of Home—a protest, doubtless, against the errors in its 
•doctrine and the superstition in its practices; but, still more, a 
rebellion against the priestly despotism which had usurped the 
rights of Christ hiraself in the attempt to establish its rule over 
the consciences of men. Protestant ascendency is really a contra- 
•diction in terms. A religion which endeavours to assert its supremacy 
by imposing civil or social penalties on the exercise of conscientious 
convictions has renounced every rightful pretension to be regarded as 
Protestant. The Orangeism of Ireland and everything which is tinged 
with its spirit, even though it may be ashamed to accept the name, 
is involved in this condemnation. With its history behind us, it is 
not surprising that there are Nonconformists who distinctly repudiate 
the name of Protestant. For myself, I have no desire to cut myself 
loose from the noble family of spiritual heroes who struck the first 
blow for liberty of conscience, and certainly am little disposed to 
iillow a glorious name simply to be monopolised by men who have 
dishonoured it by their intolerance and persecution. But 1 have 
strong sympathy with the feeling which the objection expresses. I 
cannot and will not sink my faith in the true Catholic Church in my 
protest against the unjust assumptions of the Church which has 
arrogated for its adherents a name which is the inheritance of all 
Christians, and still less am I content to substitute one form of 
ecclesiastical tyranny for another, even though that other may be of a 
more pernicious and oppressive character. 

The appeal to Ivbnconformista in opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme of Home Rule, which is based upon their sympathies with their 
Protestant fellow-religionists in Ulster, has failed ou this very ground. 
There may be a certain community of opinion between us, but there 
is at least quite as marked a divergence. Our objection to the priest 
and the confessional, to the Pope, the hierarchy, and all the institutions 
of Rome, may be as strong,as theirs, but our mode of dealing with 
them would be entirely difiereiit. To us it seems a monstrous injustice 
to deny to a people any rights which would otherwise be conceded to 
them simply on the grounds that they are Roman Catholics. The 
idea of a persecution of the Protestants of Ulster by the Roman 
Catholics Ireland is simply grotesque. When Lord Salisbuiy talks 
in Jtfs own haughty style of the Ulster people being put under the 
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of their foes, he simply indulges in a rhetoric which, with all 
43eference to his authority be it said^ covers arrant nonsense. The worst 
tllat really could occur would be that Roman Catholics following th& 
example which has been so carefully set them might possibly insist on 
that monopoly of office which Anglican Tories enjoy in a large num¬ 
ber of the agricultural counties of England, and which Protestants do 
not hesitate to secure for themselves in those districts of Ireland where 
they are in a majority. It will be a misfortune if the Protestants of 
Dublin and Cork are kept out of municipal life, but their fate will be 
no worse than that of the Roman Catholics of Belfast at presents. • 
Beyond this it is hard to imagine that the Ulstermen will suffer. The 
suggestion that legislation will be employed to injure them in their 
trade, or in any way to fetter their liberty, is so wild that it is hard to 
believe any rational man can seriously entertain it. It is a taking 
piece of electioneering rhetoric, and nothing more. 

Let it be said, however, that no Home Rule Bill which would have 
any chance of receiving the support of English Dissenters would confer 
on an Irish Parliament the power which the alarmist forecast supposes. 
If there is one point on which there may be perfect assurance m 
the midst of the uncertainty as to the details of the measure, it is that 
the rights of conscience will be effectually safeguarded. It is as¬ 
sumed, indeed, that all such restraining provisions will be futile and 
worthless, and that, owing probably to that double dose of original sin 
which is credited to the unfortunate race whom our Prime Minister 
regards as Hottentots, an Irish Legislature will work its own wicked 
will, or rather that of the priest, regardless of all statutory limitations. 
The supposition is absurd on the face of it. The Imperial Parliament 
is not going to part with its authority when it sets up a Statutory 
Parliament in Ireland any more than it did when it established 
County Councils in England. The powers to be devolved on the new 
legislature will be strictly defined, and there is no reason to fear that 
any attempt to exceed them will be patiently tolerated. The very last 
province in which such aggression would be permi tted is that of religion. 
Even if it were possible that a Ministry could be weak enough to make 
such concessions and a majority in Parliament servile enough to sanctiou 
them, the will of the nation would be sufficiently unanimous and strong 
to render impossible. A people, which was kindled almost to frenzy 
by I wrongs done to Bulgarian Christians, and which is always 
easily roused on behalf of the victims of persecution, certoiinly would 
not passively submit to the oppression of its fellow-ProteStants in 
Ireland. But why discuss such a mere chimera ? If there has been 
a statesman in England for generations possessed with a genuine love 
of liberty, and who may be fully trusted to keep the rights of con¬ 
science inviolate, it is Mr. Gladstone. The' noble speech in which he 
maintained the rights of Mr. Bradlaugh to take that seat in Pallia- 
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ment to which ho had been elected by the free suffrajyes of the 
gives him a foremost place among the defenders of liberty of thJ 
In truth, he has again and again shown himself more consisteil 
courageous in the application of the principles of fj^edom^n f 
Nonconformity is based than some Nonconformists themselvef. 
was educated,” he told Mr. Stead, “ to regard liberty as an r 
have learned to regard it as a good. That is a fact which suflP;i 
explains all the changes in my political convictions. Excefiv, 
that particular, I am not conscious of having changed much. 
antiquity, for instance, quite as much as I used to do. I ba^;f 
been a lover of change, nor do I regard it as a good in itself; 4 
however, is a good ig itself, and the growing recognition of tliril, 
key to all those changes of which you speak.” This witness of him/| 
true and is complete. It would, indeed, be the most bitter irony &| 
if one, whose whole life has been an education in liberty, should 
self help, even indirectly, to inaugurate a new rdyime of persecte^. 
The forecast is an ugly dream which haunts the minds of those who 
feel their cherished ascendency slipping from them, and it is used by 
clever politicians as a ‘‘ bogie man ” wherewith to affright timid and 
unbelieving hearts. 

liOrd Salisbury must, we suppose, be regarded as the champion 
of Protestantism, but the Premier’s antagonism to Rome seems to be 
dependent upon the political colour of the representative of the Pope, 
He looked very doubtfully on Cardinal Manning, beloved and honoured 
though he was for a philanthropy which raised him to a dignity far 
above that of a prince of the Church ; for Archbishop Walsh he has 
only biting satire, which will only cause fresh irritation to the people 
whose leader he is; but for the new Archbishop of Westminster he 
has profound respect. What causes the difference ? The great 
cardinal was, and the popular archbishop is, a political opponent of 
Lord Salisbury; with Dr. \^aughan a sound Toryism covers all the 
sins of his Romanism. And we Nonconformists are invited to support 
this eulogist of tife lioraish archbishop in the interests of Pro¬ 
testantism ! 

The same inconsistency is manifest in the conduct of the party 
when it tries to affright English Nonconformists by an outcry about 
the corrupt rule of the priests, although it is not ashamr ^ to ask the 
intervention of the Pope, and to rely on his Encyclical as a>. instru¬ 
ment for their own ends. The truth is the whole ({uestion is one of 
jiolitics, not religion, and the melancholy feature in the case is thiiii. 
there are some good men who are imposed upon by devices so trans- 
parent. I have not the slightest tendency towards that more kindly 
view of the Church of. Rome which is popular in some circles at 
the presqpt time. Fully recognising the singular personal charrn of 
tJi#two illustrious cardinals who have played so conspicuous a part in 
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of this genorafciony l Gaiinot allow it to cl^ngo my aUitade 
a Oburoli wkicH profited so large! j by their aliegkBce, bixt was 
sUghtest deg!ree liberalised by tWr iaflaence* There ;&> 
>t»iigmjj«a in Ulster moire resclui^e in his opposition to the 
hich is incarnate in the p£^oy than I am, and this is 
^mon sentiment of > Nonoonfor ists. It certainly is not 
Nof any abatement in the F ^rength of o|tr hostility to the 
ioiat 1 hold; aloof from the crusade against it which some 
to regard as the essence of Protestantism, and resolutely 
yetj attempt to exclude its professors from the fall application 
perfect law of liberty. Our belief is that the best way of 
. the tyranny of anthority is to let libeiity have its perfect 
iiberty is the very strength of Protestantism, and to show 
ist of it is to surrender our citadel into, the hands of its 
There has been no more fatal hindrance to the triumph of 
antism in Ireland than that Protestant ascendency which has 
been regarded as its palladium. 

the at.itnde taken by the Nonconformist supporters of Home Rule 
has been so often misrepresented that it may be desirable briefly to 
ontline ^ ne of its principal features. It has generally been assumed 
that at Mr. Gladstone’s bidding we changed our entire relations to the 
question, allowing the charm of a great personality to betray us into 
disloyalty to principle. They who judge us thus, little understand 
our spirit. We are far more likely to err in the direction of 
excessive independency than of weak subserviency. During the 
discussion on the Home Rale Bill of 1886 there was grave and, as I 
still venture to think, reasonable hesitation. “ Sitting on the fence 
is a term of reproach which eager partisans are very ready to adopt, 
but surely, when a great national change is proposed, the position is 
one which L thdnghtfnl man may wisely occupy. The question was one 
which could not be settled by appeal to some fundamental principle, 
without regard to a multitude of complicated details in which it hhd to 
be worked out* Those who were united on the one might easily differ 
about the other. So on the proposal of Mr. Gladstone’s measare there 
were diversities of opinion among those who were heartily agreed as t( 
its general object. Especially were there misgivings, which might be 
described by a stronger term, as to the Land Purchase Act. These 
hesitations lasted until it became manifest that Unionism was only 
Topism sf ;lt in another way. Many who at first were uncertain 
-^ut Home Rule, and especially about soa^^^rts of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s . scheme, became decided as soon as they discovered, on 
the c' d, that the Unionist opposition really meant war against 
D*' \' .. .nd, on the other, that there was no intention to insist bn 
- ^ cast-iron scheme, but that Mr. Gladstone wa3 prepared 4x) modifv 
bis proposal so as to meet idll reasonable objections:. 




